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I. On the Arterial System of the Lizard Varmius 
henijatensls (Daud,)^ with Notes on 
UroniasfiiV and HeaiMactj/lus* 

By Gobind Singh Thapar, M.Sc., F.R.M.S., 
Zoological Department^ The University^ Luchioiv, 

The present paper is a continuation of my work on the 
vascular system of Varanus bengalensis, the account of the 
venous system having appeared in the '‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Societ.y of London” for 1921. 

The foundation of our knowledge of the arterial system 
of Lacertilia was laid by Corti in 1847, in his work ‘“T)e 
Systemate Vasorum Psammosauri grisea.” I have not seen 
his work in original but it has been referred to by several 
subsequent workers. R-athke (12) described the aortic roots 
of about 00 species of I.acertilia, including some of the genus 
Varamis ; and the same author (13) and also Hochstetter 
(7) have described the main arteries of the gut in a number 
of species. Most of these observations are reproduced in 
''Bronn's Thierreich” by Hoffmann, in his account of the Reptilia 
(vol. VI, Abt. ii, pp. 990, 991). Beddard (1, 3, 4) has also 
made comparative studies of the vascular system of a number 
of Lacertilia. . , 

These descriptions, however, do not, completely apply 
to the present species, Varanus hengaUmia, in which there 
are some very conspicuous features not sb, far described in any 
other lizard. There is, therefore, justification for the fol- 
lowing record of the results of my investigation. 

Besides the ordinary dissections and injections, I have 
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tried the plan of causing engorgement of some portions of 
the arterial system by ligaturing 'other outlets from the heart 
while the heart was still .beating ; in this way the course 
of the vessels could easily be , followed. Dissections of fresh 
specimens of Uromastix and Hemidmtylus pwiviridis were also 
made for comparison,, and I have added brief notes on these 
also. My grateful acknowledgments are due to my professor. 
Colonel J.' Stephenson, D.Sc.,. now at the University of 
Edinburgh, for his kind suggestions and also for correcting 
the manusciipt of m}?* paper. 

■ L, The Arterial Arches. (Fig. 1.) 

There are three arterial trunks arising from the ventricle. 
The cavity of the latter is incompletely divided by a ridge-like 
partition, which runs obliquely from the left latero-ventral 
wall, and tends to divide the ventricle at the time of its 
contraction into two unequal chambers : of these the right 
is the larger, and more dorsal in position. 

Arising from the left side of the ridge is the Pnlmonary 
arch, ventral in position and curving over to divide into tw'o 
branches, the pulmonary arteries, one for eacli lung. 

The right chamber gives origin to two vessels, the right 
and left roots of the aorta. These roots, the systemic arches, 
cross each other at their origin, so that the left systemic arch 
arises from the heart on the right side of the right arch. 
Both these arches arise dorsally to the pulmonary arch and 
twist round to become ventral to it ; they then curve round 
the oesophagus, thus becoming dorsal in position, and finally 
run backwards to unite with each other below the vertebral 
column and behind the level of the heart. 

I. The Eight Systemic, or better the Systemico carotid 
arch. Before this arch curves round to occupy the dorsal 
position it sends off a branch, the Innominate (c. o.). 

(A) The Innominate artery (earotis primaria of Kathke) 
immediately after its origin gives off, a narrow branch, the 
common epigastric '(ep. e'.), %hich runs backwards Just 
ventral to the heart. The innominate itself, of some length, 
runs forwards towards the head, and about half an inch in 
front of the bifurcation of the trachea divides into the 
right and left carotid arteries, each of which follows its usual 
" course' for watds along the mack. ■ 

Tfa© , Oomm-cm- Bpiggmtno artery, the - origin M which ,i^ 

‘ ^described abdve, divides_ intd two' near thd'base'of the auricles : 

' these, i 'the ' figfe BMd ■ lift ''^Epigastric teteries,, are-vpry fine 
'vessejS, 'ahd^ in order the'ir 'exact'' cotirseT 'ha^' to use 

. tefhly':i killed 'Specimens -in 'f^hi'Ch < the 'heart was still beating 
, yigorouely”;’ 'the right syste_i^io‘ arch' was then ligatured a little 
beyond', the ' origin , ^pf'v,t!he innopainate artery, and the 
' innominate, also* was^^^pgatured nehr the 'bifurcation' of the 
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trachea, so that most of the blood which ^entered the right 
systemic arch was forced into the epigastries : these arteries 
were thus distended and made conspicuous throughout their 
course, ‘in this way the exact distribution of these vessels 
was traced. It is interesting to note tliat the two epigastric 
arteries are not symmetrical in their distribution. 

(a) The Eight Efigasiric artery (Fig. 2, ep. a. 1). This 
vessel, on reaching the posterior border of the last sterna! 
rib, divides into two. One of these branches (p.) runs forwards 
across the ribs to supply the inner sheet of the pectoral 
muscles in the ventral region. The other branch runs back- 
wards along the outer (ventral) side of the epigastric vein, 
and ramifies over the body-wall ; it also sends a branch to the 
fat body, over which it ramifies, probably anastomosing there 
with the posterior epigastric artery. 

(b) The Left Epigastric artery (ep. a. 2) has the same 
course as has been described for the right, but it gives off au 
additional branch about an inch beyond its origin from the 
common vessel. This branch of the left epigastric divides 


into two: — (i) a muscular artery (m. c.), distributed to the 
body-wall ; (ii) the hepatic artery (he.), which enters the liver 
at the anterior end of the median sulcus. 

I may mention here that I have not been able to trace 
any vessel corresponding to the epigastric of Varanus in Uro- 
mastix and Hemidactylus. In vertebrates the epigastric is 
generally described as originating from the subclavian ; the 
origin of an epigastric artery, supplying the liver, fat body, 
and body- wall, from the root of the common carotid is very 
peculiar; it is not found in any of the Lacertilia, and I am 
not aware of any similar vessel in any other vertebrate. 
Without going into the significance of this vessel, I may point 
out that it carries to the liver and body*wali a part of the 
pure blood meant for the supply of the brain. 

Each carotid artery gives off the following branches in 
the neck : — 

(i) The Thyroid artery, for the thyroid gland. 

(ii) The Oesophageal artery (oe.) arising about an inch 
above the bifurcation and curving round to be distributed on 
the oesophagus. 

(iii) The Hyoidean artery (h.) arises a little in front of the 
oesophageal, and runs to the muscles of the hyoid. 

(iv) The Lingual artery (1.) goes to the tongue. 

At the base of the skull each carotid artery divides into 

the usual cerebral and palatine branches. One notable feature 
™ ’^his part of the system is the entire absence of the Ductus 
't|^if:;;:(0*^^ Au... presexiir '.however,. the 

otlier two lizards which I havfe investigated. 

(B) The Subclavian artery (Fig. 1, s.) also arises from 
^ight systemic arohj^ hilt after the latter' has curved Over : 




■:zm 



The Innommate and its branches in Varanus hengalensia. Ca. , caudal ; 
e. c., external carotid ; ep. a. 1, ©p. a. 2, right and left epigastrics ; ©p. v., 
epigastric vein; h., hyoidean; he., hepatic; i. o,; internal carotid (cere- 
bral); il, iliac; is., ischiadic; L, lingual; m. b., muscular; oe., oesopha- 
geal; p., artery to inner sheet of pectoral muscles; p. ©., posterior 
epigastric ; tr., trachea. Other letters as in Fig. 1, 
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to assiuiie the dorsal position- This common subclavimi artery 
divides into right and left subclavians (r, s., I. s.) which run 
on either side of the vertebral colnmn* In HemifkicMus there 
are two independent subclavian arteries arising irom the right 
systemic aorta. Near the base of the arm each subclavian 
divides into two, the vertebral and brachial arteries . 

(i) The Vertebral artery (ve ) runs forwards along the ver* 
tebral column and in its course gives off branches from each 
side alternately which enter the vertebral canal. 

(ii) The Brachial artery (br.) goes to the arm, first giving 
off a branch, the Subscapular (sc.), to the scapula. The 
brachial has the usual course in the arm. 

(C) The Intercostal arteries (in. c.). Three pairs of these 
arise from the right systemic arch ; the}?' suppl}?^ the body-wall. 

After giving off the subclavian artery, the right systemic 
arch is enclosed by a ligament of connective tissue (x.) 
arising by several elastic strands from the hypapophysis of the 
last cervical vertebra and centra of the first three thoracic 
vertebrae. This ligament first runs along the subclavian 
artery ; then, after surrounding the right systemic arch, it 
crosses the middle line to enclose the left systemic similarly ; 
finally, it runs towards the alimentary canal along the mesen- 
teric artery, partly enclosing it, and ramifying in the same 
manner as the artery itself. The ligament is composed of 
very strong fibres of connective tissue, and ma}?" perhaps serve 
the purpose of keeping the aorta and intestine in position 
within the body-cavity during the active contortions of 
the body in rapid movement. 

II. The Left Systemic Arch (Fig. 1,1. a.) becomes dorsal 
like the right, and runs along the inner ventral border of the 
left lung ; but before its union with the right arch to form 
the dorsal aorta it gives off the following branches - 

(A) The Mesenteric artery (m.) arises from the left sys- 
temic arch about half an inch before the latter unites with the 
right arch; it is a fairly large vessel, and the left arch m 
noticeably diminished behind its origin. The mesenteric 
divides into two branches, which run side by side, enclosed by 
the longitudinal ligament described above, till they reach the 
gut; the two branches then separate, and distribute their 
blood to the different parts of the intestine. The ultimate 
distribution of the branches is indicated in fig. 3, along with 
the ramifications of the ligament. 

(B) The Left Gastric artery (g\) arises about midway 
between the origin of the mesenteric and the junction of the 
right and left arches. It is a stnall narrow ^vessel, running to 
the left of the stomach, oyer which it is distributed. This 
vessel was however absent in two oases ; in one case it arose 
very close to the union of the two systemic arches. Wieder- 
sheim (16) gives an instructive sketch to show the heart and 
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the arrangement of the several vessels in Varanus, but he does 
not indicate those visceral arteries, and, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, they are not elsewhere described in Varamt^s 
in. this 'W.ay. 

In the origin oE the mesenteric artery from the left sys- 



The Origin (p. o.) and Distribution of the Ligament and Mesenteric 
Artery in Varanus hengalensia, 0* v., last cervical vertebra; g^, gastric ; 
int. , intestine; th. v., thoracic vertebrae. Other letters as in Figs. 1, 2. 

temic artery, we find in Vararms a coadition which resembles 
that of the higher Reptiiia, and which differs from that of 
other genera of Laoertilia, such as and- 

Eemidactylus, where all the visceral arteries arise from the 
dorsal aorta after the union of the two sjstemics. ^ ; 
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2, The Dorsal Aorta. 

The Dorsal Aorta throws off a gejierou'^ supply of. 
offshoots to the body-wall and viscera. 

I. There are fourteen pairs of JJorso4umhar arteries 
arising from the dorsal aorta throughout its course as far as 
its termination in the tail as the caudal artery. 

IL The Ooeliac artery (Fig. 1, coe.) arises beyond the 
origin of the third pair of dorso-lumbars ; after rumiing for 
some distance in the mesentery it divides up into : — 

(i) The Splenic artery (spL), for the spleen. 

(ii) The Pancreatic (p.), for the pancreas. 

(iii) The right Qastric (g.), for the right side of tlie stomach. 

(iv) Hepatic artery (h.), for the liver. 

It would thus appear that the original Coeliaeo-mesenteric 
of Amphibia is split up in Varamis into three branches, two 
of which, the mesenteric and the left gastric, retain their 
connection with the left systemic arch, while the third, the 
coeliac, comes off directly from the dorsal aorta. In lielo- 
derma, Vromasiix, and Hemidactylus a further splitting apart 
of the branches of the coeliaco-mesenteric takes place, so tiiat 
we find in each of these genera as many as five independent 
visceral branches arising from the dorsal aorta to supply the 
different regions of the alimentary canal. Further, in Fammos* 
the liver receives its arterial supply from two sources, the 
left epigastric and, as usual, the coeliac. 

III. The Ischiadic artery (Fig. 2, is.). The last pair of 
segmental arteries are enlarged, and are called by Broun tbe 
arteriae ischiadicae. Each arises a little in front of the iliac ; 
each sends a branch to the body- wall, and itself runs forwards 
as the posterior Epigastric (p. e.) to the fat body, in which it 
appears to anastomose with the branches of the anterior 
epigastric. ^ This anastomosis takes place also in Sphenodo 7 i, 
the only difference being that the anterior epigastric arises in 
the latter as a branch, nob of the common carotid, but of tbe 
subclavian. 

IV. The Genital B^nd Renal arteries exhibit rio peculiarities, 
and always arise in connection with the paired dorso-lombar.s, 
The genitals are one pair only^ the left arising in front of the 
right. The renals are three to five pairs, .j,-; 

V- The Iliac arteries (Fig. 2,11.) arise beyond tbe origin 
of the arteriae ischiadicae, and h aye the usual course In one 
case the two iliacs arose from the dorsal aorta at different 
feft, ^ litoe* in frohj^oftthe' right,, and' jitet at ihe 
origin of the left iliac arose the left ischiadic. In another case 
the left posterior epigastric ar^ directly from the left iliac. 
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The dorsal aorta, after giving off the iliac arteries, runs 
as the artery (c.) in the tail. The first pair of its 

branches goes to the pelvis, succeeding ones to the muscle of 

the tail. ' , ■ , , 

I have no observation on the existence of retia mirabiha 
ill the caudal region of this lizard, but it is not likely that this 
thiek-taiied lizard often parts with that extremity of its body. 
I have not met with any specimen in which the tail was 
regenerated to a greater extent than its minute tip. 

The chief peculiarities of the arterial system of Varanus 
hengalensis Sbve thus : — 

(1) The origin of the epigastric arteries from the innom- 
inate ; and their anastomosis with the posterior epigastrics, 
as in Sphenodmi, 

(2) The origin of a single subclavian of the dorsal type 
from the right systemic only . 

(3) The independent origin of the mesenteric and the left 
gastric arteries from the left systemic arch, as in higher 
reptilia, before its union with the right. 

(4) The double arterial supply to the liver, by means of 
the left epigastric and coeliac arteries. 

(5) The enclosure of both systemic arches by a ligament 
which is attached behind to the alimentary canal along the 
ramifications of the mesenteric artery. 


3. Notes ON the Artbrial System of 

XJromastix hardwichii (Gray) and Hemidmtylus 

Rtippel. 

The arterial system of Uromastix hardwickii (Fig. 4) is 
found to present certain remarkable differences from that of 
Varanus, 

A ductus caroticus connects each carotid with the sys- 
temic arch of its side. A single subclavian is the only vessel 
which arises from the systemic arches before their union (s., 
Fig. 4). At the point where the coeliaco-mesenteric artery is 
usually given off (between the third and fourth dorso-lumbars) 
arises the gastric arter}^ (g,)^ which ramijfies over the right side 
of the stomach. The next two arteries for the alimentary 
canal arise one behind the other between the seventh and 
eighth pairs ; the anterior of these two, the posterior mesen- 
teric (p. m.), runs backwards to supply the colon and rectum ; 
the other, the coeliac (coe.), divides into three branches 

(a) The splenic, for the spleen (spL). ? ' 

(b) The gastric, for the left side of the stCmach (g.). 

(c) The pancreo-hepaticy which runs along the pancreas 
(pa.), sending branches to this organ as it proceeds, and 



Fi®. 4. 

“f ® Arteries in the body region of Uromaatix harchfiokii with 
ht *® 1®** (visceral organa represented 

0. colon; d.. duodenal; d. l.f idors^lurabarT 
pa., pancreas; p. posterior mesenteric; 
rectal ; re., renal; st., stomach. Other letters as in Figs. 1-3. 

i- '-fW'difw ■ < < , ,, ' 

I.;-, • ^ ^ ; 

dorso-!nml)ars. These (d. and in.&vFig. 4) are'the branches, 
here independent, of what M Hef^Maci^lus As ' the anterior 
mesenteric artery . ‘ _ l> 

Thus in Vromastix ^ main branches 

supplying the alimentary oan^i^rise independently of one 
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curving over the stomach tO''' supply the liver as: the AepaWc 
artery ;(he.)'. ; 

The next set of arteries ■ for the alimentary tmnal,' ^ 
duodenal and infesfmal, s^Tme betweeen the 'elghtli and ninth 
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another, there being no such combination as is found in Vciranus 


The ischiadic s.vtenes (is.) arise from the aorta behind the 
fifteenth pair of dorso-lumbars ; each gives off a branch, the 

‘posterior epigcistric (p. 6*)? wliioli runs forwards to the bod\- 
wall, iiltimatel}" terminating in the fat body. 



" Fie.'S. ■■ ■ ' ' 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ 

’The,, iirteriai System of Eemidmtylus fk^vimridis* : B. , o.# duettiS;' 

' tious r a. m.:, anterior mesenteric' ^ artery.: ,.CIiter^"|ette3E® as 

'^''^'' ' '^TheTew^ 

ischiadics ] the dorsal aorta ttfii ' runs * hmk^ in the ' laif '"he; thef 

caudal artery. . , ; ; . • i|t. 

The condition ip ftmmiridM (Fig. 5) is largely 
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similar to that of Urwnastix, so that it uill suffice to eiiii- 
merate the chief points of difference. They are : — 

(1} The origin of the subclavians as two indepeodent art- 
eries from the right systemic arch, and not, as in Varanm:&.M 
uromasfe, as a single vessel, 

(2) The anterior and posterior mesenteric arteries arise 
close together, the posterior in front of the anterior, between 
the ninth and tenth pairs of dorso-lumbars. We have seen 
that in Uromastix the posterior mesenteric artery arises from 
the aorta farther forwards, between the seventh and eio’hth 
pairs of dorso-lumbars. 

presence of an independent rectal artery, in 
addition to the usual branch of the posterior mesenteric/ 
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Introduction. 

The material for study was collected at Lahore and Pusa 
during the months of March to August of 1919 and 1920. Speci- 
mens were chloroformed or killed by immersing in 90% alcohol. 

For stod^ung the external features, 70% alcohol was used 
as a preservative. It had no effect on the red pigment of the 
individual, nor was there much crumbling and disfiguring of 
the different sclerites. Organs and tissues w'ere cleared by 
treatment with 5% KOH for24-30 hours. Boiling in 10% KOH 
for a few minutes as suggested by some investigators was not 
found to be satisfactory, since this, process produced artifiicial 
lines and sutures on the tissues. Glacial acetic acid was em- 
ployed to get rid of the excess of the KOH. Then the organ 
was either mounted in weak glycerine or a permanent prepara- 
tion of this was made in Canada balsam^. If the sclerites had. 
been made too transparent, a small quantity of picric acid Was' 
added to clove oil, to give a yellow staiii The fore wings had 
to be deohlorified in order to show their veins distinctly. 

To get satisfactory sections, ot 'iili^-'hea^ capsule, Awati’s 
procedure (1), with some modification was adopted : — 
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The head of the living insect was cut off and aiiowed to 
remain for 30 hours in the fixative of Carnoy and Lebrun . 
Then the head was put in 90% alcohol for 5 to 6 days. In 
absolute alcohol, a few hours’ (4 hours) immersion was found 
sufficient to dehydrate it completely. Then taking it through 
a mixture of absolute alcohol and chloroform it was placed in 
pure chloroform for 48 hours. Thence it was heated in molten 
paraffin for 4 hours. Sections of 6 n to 8 /x thickness were cut 
and stained on slide, with Heidenhain’s iron haematox.ylin. 
DelafiekVs haematoxylin and eosin in 90% alcohol were also 
tried. 

For the internal organs — digestive, nervous and reproduc- 
tive — besides alcohol, various other fixatives and preservatives, 
among them the following, were tried : — 

(1) Bonin’s fluid — 

fixed for three days and washed in 90% alcohol and 
preserved in 75% Alcohol. 

(2) Picro-acetic acid- 

fixed for 24 hours, washed with 70% alcohol to 
which carbonate of lithium bad been added; 
preserved in 75% alcohol. 

(3) Picro-nitric acid — 

fixed for 15 hours, \vashed and preserved as in No. 2. 


(4) Formaldehyde 40% 10 vols. 

Alcohol 90^0 90 vols. 


In the case of the digestive system, formol -alcohol 
gave as good results as any of the first three. But for the 
study of the reproductive organs, Bonin’s fluid and picro- 
acetic acid wei^e found to be more suitable. 

The investigation of the respiratory system presented 
many difficulties. The tracheae, being of the same pale colour 
as tiie suiToimding fat tissues, could not be easily distin- 
guished. To make them conspicuous the following method 
of injection was employed : — 

The insect was placed in a tube containing a solution of 
Indian ink, which was kept in a flask whose mouth was connected 
to an aspirator. When the air contents of the flask and tube 
and ultimately of the tracheae were exhausted, the ink was 
forced into the empty tracheae. The insect was then treated 
with 5% KOH for 24 hours ; this treatment dissolved out all 
the soft tissues, leaving the chitinoas (black) tracheae in situ 
: behind:^;:;',/^: 

The habits recorded here are mainly from my observations 
in the experimental cotton fields at Pusa. 

The insect is bisexual and the male, which is comparatively 
smaller than the female, is chosen for description. 

The measurements given in the text are tiie average of 
the organs of at least 10 freshly killed specimens. 
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Habits and General Account. 

Tile red cotton bug often termed as one of the cotton 
Stainers, is known by various vernacular names in different 
parts of India: Chaiiipa (Punjab), Baiiia (Saharaiipur), Belina 
(Cawiipur), Kappa Poka (Orissa), Tola Poka (Dacca), Lai 
Ch ingum (Oentral Provinces), etc,, etc. 

It is general]}^ met with in summer, in winter it hides in 
crevices of the earth. In those parts of India where there is 
no severe winter, it can be found throughout the year. In 
the Punjab it is seen from the end of February to the middle 
of November, sometimes even later. 

As the name implies, it is one of the specific pests of 
cotton ; it sucks the juice from the green bolls, and when they 
open, it attacks the j^oiing oily seeds, making the lint dirty 
with its yellow excreta. It prefers young pods of Bhindi — * 
Hibiscus esculenius (Lady’s finger) to cotton boils, hence the 
former is used as a trap-crop in cotton fields. In a cage con- 
taining equal number of bolls and j)ods (both green) the number 
of inseots gathered on the pods and bolls was in the ratio of 
20 : 12. It does not restrict its activities to cotton and 
‘ Bhindi ’ only, but attacks other Malvaceous plants also which 
have juicy, succulent and oll.y seeds, e.g., silk-cotton tree, etc. 

The insect is of a deep red colour, with ochraceous wings. 
Head, rostrum, anterior transverse pronotal callosity, the fiirst 
Joint of the antennae and the abdomen are sanguineous. The 
apex of rostrum, scuteJlum and the spot of corium, membrane 
of the hemelytra, the second wing, the tibia and tarsi of the 
legs and the eyes are black. The anterior collar of the prono- 
tiim, the anterior margin of the prosternum, posterior margins 
of the sterna] and abdominal segments and the spots at the 
bases of the legs are creamy white. The pronotum and the 
corium are ochraceous. 

The habits of the nymphs are similar to those of the 
adults. They feed gregariously^ and expose themselves freely 
on their food plants forming conspicuous red clusters. 

The adult insect, though provided with two pairs of well 
developed wings, scarcely flies. It runs freely and travels from 
plant to plant by this mode rather than by flying. In move- 
ments the first pair of legs points forwards, the second outwards 
and the third backwards. 

Dysdercm clngulatiis can live without food and air for a 
euuvsiderable length of time, for example, of three individuals 
of each sex kept in an empty pill box (6*5 cm, high and 
7*5 cm. ill diameter) one male and female remained alive for 84 
hours. 

During spring and summer, when food is plentiful, copu- 
lation takes place ; in this process the heads of the pair are 
turned towards opposite sides. Copulation may last as long 
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as 60 hours, cloriiig' which.,, their normal activities of life, i,.e. 
taking in of food, and general movements, are not siispeiidecl. 
Tiiej'' remain moving from place to place, the. female generally 
leading the waja 

Anatomy — External. 

The body is covered all over wdth chitiii which is thickened 
at certain places to form, definite plates or sclerites. 

The Head (Figs. 1, 2., 3b' and 4b) is triangnlar, its veritraJ 
surface is flat whilst the dorsal surface is depressed anteriorly. 
The great development of the ventral or giiiar region prevents 
the deflection of the head.. The latter is deep red with the 
exception of the eyes and the antennae, which are black. 
The ventral lip or labium,, is much longer than the dorsal, lip 
or labriim and is generally carried deflected on the ventral 
surface, ivliere there is a shallow groove to receive it. Ocelli are 
absent. 

Although the different sclerites composing the head are too 
intimately fused, the following regions (beginning from the 
posterior end) can be distinguished : — 

Occiput (OC. Fig. 3b) is the collar-iike region forming the 
boundary o! the occiput foramen ; during life it is scareeh^ 
visible being telescoped under the anterior region of the 
prothorax. 

F;picranium (EP. Figs, i, 3b) is a flat plate l^ying anterior 
to the occiput and bears a pair of conspicuous black eyes. It 
has a median longitudinal furrow reaching the base of the 
clypeus. Tower (27) applies the terms Cranium’’ and 
Frons” to the anterior and the posterior parts of the epi- 
cranium of the squash bug {Anasa (risiis) . But in D. cingtikdns 
there is no suture or even an impressed line to warrant the 
division of epicranium into two regions. 

Clypeus (ClY. Figs. 1, 3b, 7a, 7b) which is a broad plate in 
mandibulate insects, is comparatively long and narrow in D. 
cingulatus and forms the anterior median portion of the head. 
Laterally it is enclosed by the two fulcra (FR.). At its base 
where it is attached to the edge of the epicranium, the 
clypeus is flat and narrow, but anteriorly it depresses down and 
at the same time widens to form a base for the attachment of 
the labrum. Its dorsal surface has irregularly scattered fine 
setae which are probably sensory ; and the sides are sunk down 
into the head to form the clypeal folds (ClY. Figs. 8e, 8f). 

Fulcra or the two triangular pieces on the sides of the ely- 
pens (FR. B’igs, 1 and 3b), are confluent at their base with the 
edge of the epicranium. They probably correspond to the 
frontal ridges of Muir and Kershaw (14). In the Potato capsid 
bug {Lygus fabulinus) Awati (1) makes no mention of fulcra but 
terms the corresponding region maxilla sclerite (text-figure 17), 
and! shows it to be the base of the mandibular protractors. In 
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lais iigores 10-15, lie applies the same name to a ventro -lateral 
part ( ill axilla lamina) forming the bases of the maxilla protract- 
ors.: Obviously the same name can not , be used for , two 
different sclerites. Probably the piece termed maxilla sclerite 
in Fig. 17,, is homologous to the fulcra of D. cingulatns. 

Genae.' These sclerites beginning from below and behind 
the eyes and extending downwards to include the base of the 
antennae form the lateral walls of the head in the region of the 
epicranium. Ventrally these come in contact with, the gulae* 

Maxillary Lamiime (Mx. La. Fig. 4B), termed ' Lovae ' 
(Farslieley) ‘ Maxilla plates ’ (Muir and Kershaw). ’' Maxilla .scle- 
rite* (Heymons), are two' triangular plates, which begin from the 
base of the antennae and extend to the tip of the head, thus 
forming the A^entro-lateral boundary of the mouth. Their dorsal 
edges come in contact with the ventral edges of the fulcra, 
while ventrally they enclose the membranous base of the ros- 
trum. These sclerites, as above stated, form the base for the 
attachment of the maxillary protractors. Hey mons considers 
these to be part of the embryonic maxilla. 

The postero- ventral portion of the head is supported by 
flat plates called giilae (Gu. Fig. 2). They extend backwards 
to the occipital foramen. Antero-laterally they are continued 
with the maxillary lamina while their median region forms the 
base for the attachment of the rostrum (Fig. 2). 

Buccale (Bin Fig. 4B), described as chitiiiized plates on 
the head of A/nasa tristis by Tower are merely folded portions 
of the membranous base of the rostrum, protiiding between 
the latter and the maxillary laminae. 

The head possesses one pair of feelers or antennae (Ant. 
Fig. 1, 3b). They are black, 8*5 mm. long, free and capable of 
movement in ail directions. They consist of 4 segments with 
an antennal tubercle at the base. Segment I is the longest 
(3 mm.) of ail. lbs proximal end has three stout inwardly 
poin ted spines. Segments II and Til are 2’25 mm. and 1 mm. 
long. The fourth is chib shaped-, 2*5- mm. long,' entirely 
covered by fine setae, which are probably sensory. 

Mouth parts : In the order Ehynchota, the mouth parts 
being modified for piercing and sucking purposes, have di- 
verged widely from the mandibiilate type. They consist of a 
labrom, a labium and two pairs of stylets (an external and an 
mternal pair). Awati has given a summary of the views 
concerning the homology of these organs. The generally 
accepted view’ is that in the mouth parts of Bhynchota the 
first maxillae are represented b}'' the internal stylets, the man- 
dibles by the external stylets and labium by the rostrum. 
Maxillary palps are absent. .Heymons and several others 
regard the labial palps as absent although Savigny {Memoirs 
sur les Animaux sans Vertebres, 1816), and Leon {Beitrdge zur 
Kenntniss der Mmidtheile der Hemipteren, Jena, 1887) found 
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these in a few 'forms. According to Hejmons the so-called labiai 
palps are secondary structures formed from the Srd segment of 
the proboscis, whilst Leon maintains, that it is not possible for 
secondary structures to grow where there were primary ones 
before and perform the same function as the hitt^a* The 
argument of Leon does not appear to be convincing, since it 
is highly probable that these secondary structures of Heymons 
are not sensory and do not perform the function o! the original 
palps; the seiisory activity of the labium having been trans- 
ferred to the tip of the rostrum. 

Morphoiogy of the mouth parts : Labrum (LR. Figs. J"lb, 4b, 
7b), is an unpaired Bap hinged to the anterior margin of the cly- 
peiis. It is tapering towards its free end and 2 mm. long, extend- 
ing as far as the first segment of the labium. It has a broad base 
and semilobate margin. The dorsal surface is covered witli 
small (sensory) hairs or papillae. On the ventral vSiirface runs 
a shallow groove which, in the proximal regions, is sufiieiently 
deep to hold the stylets in place and to prevent their lateral 
movements. 

Eostrum or labium (LB. Figs. 6a, 3b) is the segmentcid 
lower lip. It is sub-c^dindrical in cross section, with a longi- 
tudinal groove running clown its dorsal surface. In the region 
of the 1st segment the groove is very shallow as mentioned 
above, but beyond the apex of the labrum it deepens and 
forms a trough in wdiich the stylets lie (Fig. 6c). Two tra- 
cheae, two nerve cords and several muscle bands run through- 
out itvS length (Fig. tic). Of the four segments Gonstitutiiig the 
labium the first is broader and shorter, the joint between 
this and the next is swollen and acts as a hinge upon whieh 
the whole of the labium is bent and doubled when the animal 
is sucking plant juice. This bending and shortening of the 
proboscis facilitates mechanically the penetration of the 
stylets in the deeper tissues of the plant. The 2ncl. 3rd and 
4th segments are narrow and long, and the proboscis gradually 
tapers towards the extremity which is black and bifid. Each 
lobe of the bifid tip bears six small papillae as well as four 
long curved pointed bristles (Fig 61) . 

There are two pairs of stylets, internal (maxillary) and 
external (mandibular). The lateral edges of the clypeus to- 
wards its tip are bent under so as to form a pair of narrow 
supporting lobes, which enclose a passage for the stylets to pa.ss 
inside the head (Fig. 7b). On entering the head, the two pairs 
of stylets di^mrge aymrt (Fig. 6a), one member of each pair lying 
on each side of the phar 3 mx, the mandibular (external) being 

The base of the maxillary stylet is much swollen and, in 
transverse section (Mx, B. Figs. 8a, b), presents the appearance 
of a glandular tissue surrounded by a thin layer of chitin. As 
the sections are traced forwards, the stylet becomes hollow and 
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circular in oiitlme (Pig. 8c); a little before it leaves the head 
capsule two grooves appear on it and make the stylets appear 
S shaped in cross section (Fig. 8). The grooves are on the 
side facing the phar 3 mx and are continued to the apex of the 
stylets. Bej^ond the head capsule the grooves form two canals 
by the approximation of the stylets. Into the upper or suction 
canal opens the tip of the pharynx, whilst the lower canal 
receives the efferent salivary duct (S.C. and E.Cl Pig. 6b). At 
the base of the maxillary stylet, is. a. curved chitiiioiis rod 
(Mx.L. Fig. 6d) which starting .from.the maxillary base is at first 
directed towards the phai^ynx fora little distance, then turned 
back below the base and is finally attached' to the head wall 
by a delicate articulation. The apex, of the maxillary stylet 
is smooth and lancet shaped (Pig. 6f) ' without hooks or any 
other ornamentation. This stylet is controlled by two series of 
stout powerful muscles, both of which' are directly attached to 
its base (Fig. 8), one set, the protractors; run- anteriorly and are 
attached to the maxiliary lamina, the other, the retractors, are 
directed backwards and joined to the occipital wall. 

Mandibular Stylets (MN, Pig. 6a, 6b and 6g) : They arise 
ill the region of the antennae and lie close to the outer sides 
of the maxillary or internal stylets," without any definite arti- 
culation. This stylet also has a. s'wollen base wdiicli narrows 
posteriorly; the mandibular protractors' being 'attached to its 
hind end. The mandibular protractors, at one end are attached 
to the inner side-' of the epicraiiium and the fulcra, and at the 
other end they are comiected to a triangular chitlnous piece, the 
■mandibular lever (MN. L. Pig, 6a). The latter is connected to 
the base of the, mandible by me.ans of a slender ■ chitinous rod. 
The apex of the stylet is acute and pointed. It is ornamented 
wdth six' backwardlj^ directed hooks. 

The measure.me,fits of the different parts of the liead of a 
■male individual are as follows . 

.■• Length, of head to the, base of- the la-brum. = 1 ‘87 mm. 

. Breadth of ^thediead in ', the region of the eyes . = 1*05 mm. 

Length of the antennae (Seg. I, 3 mm., II, 2*2*5 ram., HI 
i 111 m . , IV , 2*5 ' mm .) = 8'75 mm. 

Length of the rostrum, =6*4 mm. 

The total length of the male =13 mm. 

N.B, — The Individuals were chloroformed and their organs 
measured within 20 minutes after their death. 

The Thorax. — Audoiiin, as early as 1824, showed that the 
thorax is composed of three similar segments, pro-, meso- and 
metathorax. Each segment is ' composed of four regions: 
the dorsal tergum or notum,^ the two lateral pleura and the 
ventral sternum. Each pleiiron is composed of two plates, the 
anterior being termed the episternum w^ad the posterior the 
epimeron, a narroiv strip along the anterior margin of the 
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episteriiiim called the parapleiiroii and lastly the? perifcrenie, 
which, is a small plate contaming the spiracles. The notiiiii is 
composed of the presciitum, theseutiim, the sciitelliim and the 
post-scutelliifii forming a linear row. 

The thorax in Dysdercus cingulatus is well marked., 
.Jointed to the head by a soft-neck, which is completely over- 
lapped b,y the pro thorax*' Its dorsal surface is large aiicl 
convex, while the ventral is short and flat. 

■ Frotliorax (Fig. 4b). is 'large, closely attached to the. posterior, 
part of' the hea.cl and overlapping the anterior region of the 
inesotliorax. ; , 

.The, '..proiiotiini (PR. N.) 'is ; trapezoid in shape, 2*04 iiim. 
.broad in front' and, 3*2 mm.- at 'the' hind, end, convex in The 
middle ; its deep red lateral margins, being somewhat dilated 
and reflexed. It is a single undifferentiated piece, and accord- 
ing to Martin (15) corresponds .to' the scuto-sciitelliirn only, the 
proiiotiim being cle void of, post-scutelium owing to the absence 
of wings. In this segment., : 

, The anterior margin of the-. notiiiU' is: white (1-3X 2*3. mm. r 
which, with similar portions on the'pleuron and sternum, forms 
the apical structure (AP. ST.). Behind the latter is the deep 
red pronotal callosity. The rest of the notiim is chrome yellow 
and leathery in texture. 

The pleuron (PL I) Is broad above (2'09 mm.) and narrows 
down to meet the sternum. The ventral margin of the pleuron 
Is white and overlaps the base of the coxa with the coxal cleft 
(Cox. CL.l) in the middle. 'In the middle the pleuron bulges 
out to accommodate on its inner wall the expanding muscles of 
the first leg. The posterior margin of .the pleuron is white and 
overlaps the anterior margin of' the mesopleuron and the 1st 
thoracic spiracle. 

Frosterniim (Ifig. 2, St.l) is a flat almost rectangular plate 
1 mm, long. It is comparatively narrow in the posterior region, 
where it lodges the coxae. 

Mesothorax is the best developed of the three thoracic 
segments owing to the attachment of the first pair of wings. 
It is comparatively longer dorsally, overlapping a part of: the 
metaDotum and is delioatel}?* connected to the prothorax. 

The mesonotum (Fig. 3e) is conspicuous piece whose an- 
terior half — greatly deflected and' covered by the pronotum — is 
rectangular in shape, with a' deep ''median furrow, and is com- 
posed of the prescutum and scutum. Behind the scuto-sciitel- 
lum and separated from it by a wide shallow groove, is the pro- 
minent triangular scutellum (SL).:--. The latter Is deep red with 
black margins and is supported laterally 'by stout chitinous 
ridges— Ihe frenum — which reach-'the base of the wings. The 
post scutellum (P. SL.2) is a stout, transverse, curved sclerite 
slightly visible externally, being covered by the scutellum and 
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the mefcaiiotom. Its two ends, forming , the post alares, meet 
the lateral edges of thorax Just behind the base of the fore wings. 

Mesopleiiron is a more or less rectangular plate with 
no pleural >sutiire, but divisible into two rectangular areas, one 
behind the other, a red broad anterior and a white narrovr 
posterior. , Their line of demarcation is continued at the ven- 
tral margin, into the coxal cleft (ef. propleiiron). When the me- 
sopleuron is made traasparent, these two areas are seen to be 
connected with each other by transverse ehitinoos strands, hence 
probabW representing the episternum and epimeroii (EPS2. 
and EPM2.). This condition, viz., the presence of the coxal 
cleft and the absence of the pleural suture, has been observed in 
only a few other Heteroptera (Taylor — 29). 

A triangular piece is differentiated from the anterior end 
of the episternum, Just below the origin of the fore wing and is 
termed anterior basalare (A.B.) At the posterior corner of the 
anterior basalare is located a somewhat triangular apedome 
the position of which is externally’' indicated by a concavity. 
From the lower corner of the same scierite (i.e. anterior basalare) 
begins a cbitinous piece (preaiare bridge — F.A.) which connects 
the pleuron with the deflected part of the scutum. Under the 
base of the wing, the slender siibalare can also be distinguished. 
xAt the anterior margin of the pleuron is situated the first 
thoracic spiracle surrounded hy its peritreme. 

Metathorax is invisible externally, being overlapped by 
the meso-scutellum and the fore wings. It bears the 2nd pair 
of wings. 

The Metanotum is differentiated into the sciitoscutellum 
(PSSL3 Fig. 3c) and postscutellum (P.S1.3), which are regarded 
as the two incipient sclerites of a thoracic segment (Snodgrass, 
Entomological Neim, 1909) . In other words the anterior scierite, 
which ill the mesonotimi breaks up into the prescutiim, scutum 
and postscutellum , remains a single undifferentiated piece in 
the metanotum. This condition is met with only in a few 
other Heteroptera (some Aphidae and Coridae). 

Metapleuron is comparatively narrow dorsaily. The deli- 
cate intersegmental membrane connecting it to the mesopleuron 
lodges the second thoracic spiracle surrounded by its peritreme. 
As is the case in the mesopleuron, there are two rectangular 
plates one behind the other, which in the living animal are 
differently coloured, viz., red and white. These probably 
represent the episternum and epimeron. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the line separating the two plates is not conti- 
nuous with the coxal cleft, as is the case in the mesopleuron. 

Near the dorsal margin of the pleuron there is a grooved 
iongitodinal area called cenchrus, the upper edge of which 
touches the postalare. In the anterior ventral region of the 
pleuron, Just behind the second coxae is a siit-like opening of 
the stiok glands. 
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' Thoracic appendages; legs-— The- usual three pairs of legs 
are long and of considerable strength consisting of the coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia and tarsus. The animal can walk very 
swiftly on its tarsal joints on ground and even on a srnootli 
surface like glass. 

The bases of the coxae of the two sides (COX.) are closely 
approximateci between which lies the rostrum (Fig. 2). Tro- 
oliaiitin (TEOGH.) is a more or less triangular solerite situated 
at the base of the coxa. Trochanter (TRO.) is a short and rather 
slender joint articulated to the femur by a ginglymous Joint. 
Femur is the strongest segment of the leg having near its 
distal end (in the first leg) 6 spines arranged in two rows of 
three each. 

Tibia (TB.) is longer than the femur and is connected to 
the latter by a ginglymous joint which is raised up especially 
in the third leg. The distal half of the tibia is ornamented 
with thick, black bristles, besides a few strong spines called 
calcaria (GAL,). 

Tarsus (TE.) is short and slender, consisting of three 
joints, the basal being the longest. All the three tarsal seg- 
ments are black and have closely set small vspiries. The tarsus 
ends in a pair of black claws which are supported beneath by 
stalked pads known as pul villus. West {Transactions Lmn.' 
Soc. London, XXIIT, 1851) regarded the pulvillus as homolo- 
gous to an additional tarsal segmeot, the claws in that case 
being regarded as modified setae. According to other a/uthors 
the stalked pads are modified gJanduiar .setae swollen at the 
ends. 

Wings, The fore wings, known as homely tra (Fig. 5a). 
are attached to the lateral margins of the mesoscutum by small 
chitinous plates the auxiliaries or ossi nila ( Audoiiin). Each 
foresving is 7*8 mm. long and 3*7 mm. broad being partly 
coriaceous and partly membranoas. The coriaceous part is 
ochreous in colour, with a black discal spot, and is marked 
off by inean.s of two longitudinal sutures (.suture clavi and 
median suture) into three areas, the clavus, corium and 
emboliuin. The clavus lies between tlie inner margin of tlu* 
wdng and the suture clavis, and next to the inesoscutellum 
when the wings are in repose. The corium (GE,) lies next to 
the clavus, between the two sutures. The embolium or costal 
area (EMB.) lies next, ending distaily in the costal margin of 
the wing. This is the longest of the three areas. The eunc ns 
(Gomstock p. 125, Fig. 14i) is absent. The membranous regicm 
is dark brown in colour. When the wings are in repose the 
membrane of one side crosses over to the other, the right cover- 

The following chief vents can be recognized in the fore- 
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(i) Costa (COS.) is a prominent vein running parallel to the 

costal margin. 

(ii) Siibcosta (S. COS.) runs below and parallel to the above. 

(iii) Radius (RA.) a conspicuous vein lying just below the 

siibcosta; the proximal portions of the two veisis 
■ coalesce. 

(iv) Median vein (Me.) runs just above and parallel to the 

suture clavis with its distal end curved up. 

(v) Cubitus (OU.) lies below and parallel to the suture 

clavis. 


(vi) The Anal (ANA.) is a narrow vein runnuig along the 
inner or the proximal margin of the wing. 

The medio-cubitus and radio-median of Comstock are 
absent. 

There are two cells (areas surrounded by veins on all sides) 
ill the membrane region (M.c.l, M.c.2) in the majorit}^ of the in- 
dividuals exairiried, but in a few' there were three. The 
number of veins also varies from 6-8 and tbeir branching may 
be different in the right and left wings of the same individual. 

Hind wings like the forewings are attached to the thorax 
by the chitinous ossiculae. These wings are wholly membran- 
ous except at their costal margins which are very thick. The 
following veins which are named after Fieber (Ent. Hemipt. 1861 , 
p. J 3) can be recognized 

Costa primaria (COS. P.) running parallel to the distal mar- 
gin of the wing. Costa subtensa (COS. S.) lying parallel to the 
costa primaria, the twn being connected to each other by a trans- 
verse vein, the costa comiectus (COS C.). Costa apicalis (COS. 
A.) starting from the junction of the eosta connectus and costa 
primaria. Below the costa apicalis runs another vein (imnamed 

Fieber) starting from the costa connectus. This vein is 
present ill Anasa trisfis (Tower, 27). Costa deeurrens (COS. D ) 
begins from the junction of the costa subtensa and costa 
connectus, and costa lineata runs parallel, along its proximal 
region, to the costa subtensa. Lying below costa subtensa are 
two veins, the costa radiantus (COS. R.) 

Below are given the measurements (average of 10 speci- 
mens) of some of the more important regions of the Tliorax — 


A. " ' Prothorax.— . 

Length of not urn 
Breadth 
Collar 
FI enroll. — 

Lower margin 
Sternum length 
Upper margin 

B, Mesothorax. — 

Leiigtii of sciitosoutelliim 


2*04 mm. 
3*2 mm. 
T31 X 5mm 

T31 mm, 

1*0 mm. 
2*09 mm. 

1*28 mm. 
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Breadth in widest region .* 

1‘7 mm. 

Scutiim (length and breadth the same) 

1*6 , .. 

, Pleiiron upper margin . . - . 

1-34 „ 

. Pl.eiiroii lower margin . . 

1*11 ,, 

Sternum 

1-17 ,, 

Forewiiig 

10 X 3’30 niiii. 

C. Metatliorax — 

Pieiiron, upper margin , . 

9 2 mm. 

Pleuroii, lower margin . . 

TO .. 

Stem Hill' 

1*08 „ 

Wing . . ... 

7*8 X 3‘7- mm. 

Leg— 

Femur I . . . . 

3*16' mm. 

Femur III . . 

4-25 .. . 

Tiba I , . ... 

3*16 „ 

Tiballl .. .. 

4*5 ,, 

Tarsus I , . . . . . 


Tarsus III . . ■ ■ ' 

2*2 „ , 

The Abdomen . — The abdomen in the 

Rhynchota has 


traoted the attention of a few authors. The study of the 
genitalia is coming into prominence and various workers 
(Newell, Sharp, etc.) have attempted to discuss the homologies 
of the different abdominal segments wdth their appendages ; but 
so far no definite conclusion seems to have been arrived at, 
David Sharp (22) invented a special nomenclature wdth reference 
to the terminal segment in some male Heiniptera. According to 
Veriioeh’, the typical number of abdominal segments in the 
Hemiptera is eleven. In five out of six hemipterous forms that 
Newell (17) studied, 10 segments were present, the eleventh 
having disappeared, w^hilst in the sixth — Anasa trisiis — the 
female had 11 segments and the male 10. According to Tower 
(27) the female A7iasa has 10 and male 9 segments. In 
Dysderciis cingulatus 10 segments are found in both sexes. Fur- 
ther study is required to determine whether the number 10 is 
a primitive feature or secondary (the lith having been aborted) 
as believed by Verhoefi, etc. 

The abdomen is connected to the thorax by a broad base. 
Its simple, distinct and annular segments are loosely knitted 
together, allowing the abdomen to undergo expansion and con- 
traction, especially in the female. In both sexes (Figs. 2, 3, 4) 
the first six segments are seen to be made up of flat iiotum, 
red membranous pleiiron and sternal area with \yhite patches 
on the posterior margin. 

A pair of spiracles is present in the anterior dorsal corner 
of each of the flrst eight segments. Each spiracle (Fig. 4a) is 
a small round opening with somewhat thickened brown mar- 
gin. 

Three transversely elliptical openings of the stink glands 
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ai’e seen in the mid -dorsal line of the abdomen. They are in the 
iiitersegineiital membrane of segments 3/4, 4/5. 5/6. 

la both sexes, the anterior half of the notum of segment 
I (Fig. 3) is thickly beset with long hairs, and the posterior 
iiiargin of V is produced backwards into a lobe to fit in a notch 
on the anterior margin of the notum of segment VI. The sub- 
sequent segments have deviated from the simple form above 
described, being modified differently in the two sexes. To make 
this clear a separate description of the male and the female 
is given below : — 

Male (Figs. 3a, 4a, lOa). —Segment VII is the hindermost 
of the visible segments. Its notum is produced backwards 
into a large blunt lobe covering the posterior chamber of the 
terminal segment. Segments VIII-X are telescoped into one 
another to form a pear-shaped organ, the major portion of 
which remains retracted in \AI. Segment VIII appears dor- 
sally as a transverse band, which widens down laterality to 
meet the broad trough- shaped ventral part. Segment IX re- 
sembles a hollow pear-shaped bod}' whose upper siiiface has 
sunk down to meet the ventral surface in front and behind, 
leaving between a narrow transverse band. Consequently 
this segment is divided into two chambers, the small anterior 
and the spoon-shaped posterior or terminal (Sharp), separated 
by downwardly deflected double w^all, called the diaphragm. 
The rectum and genital duct pass through this diaphragm to 
open externally in the terminal chamber. Segment X is small, 
ringlike and surrounds the anus in the terminal chamber. » 

Anal cerci are absent. The genital duct terminates in 
a chitinous copulating organ termed oedeagus (Sharp) situated 
in the terminal chamber. The oedeagus usually remains con- 
cealed under the rectum. It is surrounded by a thick chitin- 
ous coat termed theca, and its w^ali is strengthened by four 
thick chitinous pieces, two of which are pointed and curved at 
their ends (OF. S. Fig. lOd), Lateral to the oedeagus lie two 
long pieces, one on each side and called the laterals (Sharp) (L). 
The diaphragm is supported by vertical pieces called the 
superior laterals (S.L. Fig, 10c). Below and covered by the 
laterals, lie two X)rocesses attached to the ventral floor of the 
terminal chamber ; they are probably the homologues of the 
inferiors of Sharp (22). At the-base of the oedeagus is a thick 
chitinous piece which is horse shoe shaped. 

In the female, the abdomen is wider and longer than in 
the male, the width depending upon the number and condition 
of the eggs within. VII is the last visible segment ; its notum 
is deeply concave posteriorly, the concavity being covered by 
the notum of VIII. The latter segment "(Figs. 11a and 11b) 
consists above of a narrow transverse band to which are 
attached broad ventral plates (due to the fission of the sternal 
portion) which are thickly covered with bristles and enclose 
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the remaining posterior segments. The terguin of segment iX. 
is narrow and almost encloses that of X (Fig. llaX whilst 
its sternuin (A9 Figs, lib, lie) consists of two flat plates, 
the inner margins of which are thickened and liardened From 
the tergiim and sternum of IX, hang down two pairs of thin 
Clunked processes. Segment X surrounds the anus. Dorsally 
and laterally it is enclosed by IX. ■ An ovipositor is absc-nt, 
since the animal lays its eggs in soft places between crevices of 
the soil. 

Meas iirem ents 

Length of abdomen in male 
Breadth .. .. 

Length of abdomen in female 
Breadth .... variable in female. . 

Anatomy-Internal. 

Digestive Bifstem—Uhe mouth leads into the suctorial 
pharynx wdiich is of special importance in the Rhynchota. 
The pharynx is a long cliitinous tube with a narrow lumen. 
Its ventral wall is strongly chitinized, whilst the dorsal, termed 
operculum, is flexible and elastic. There is a double row of 
pharyngeal muscles arising from the under surface of the dorsal 
wall of the head and inserted on the operculum, where they 
split; up into a number of strands (Ph.M. Figs. 8b-~8f). \¥hei:i 
these muscles contract, the operculum is pulled upwards so as to 
widen the pharynx, and the plant-juice is sucked up through 
the rostrum. 

The minute anatomy of the pharynx (Fig, 8) varies in the 
different parts of the head capsule. Tn the epicranial region, 
where it is surroiinded on all sides by the cerebral nervous 
ganglia (Fig. 8a). the pharjmx is thin- walled and almost 
circular in transverse section. On emerging from this mass, 
the pharynx enters the clypeal region where its ventral wall 
becomes comparatively thicker than the dorsal (Ifig. 8e) ; 
beyond this region the difference in thickness increases, and the 
ventral wall is drawn down so as to appear V-shaped in 
transverse section (Bdg. 8d). The is w-edged in betwx^en 
two cliitinous plates of the tentorium (T) to be described later. 
In the anterior region of theclypeus, the ends of the operciihim 
and tlie arms of the ‘VV are drawn up towards the dorsal 
wall of the head, to meet the clypeal folds (Fig. 8e). From 
the level of the anterior end of the salivary chamber, the 
ventral wall of pharynx is continued as a delicate spoon- shaped 
structure, the pharyngeal duet, along the middle line and enters 
the suction canal formed by the maxillary stylets. The latter 
enter the head and diverge apart to receive the tip of the 
pharynx. 

Jo the region of the pharyngeal duct, the operculum be- 


V mm. 
4 mill. 
8 ‘25 ram. 
4*5 — 5 '5 mm. 
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comes separated from the ventral wall and lines the upper 
wall of the head capsule. This pharyngeal lining of the clypeo- 
labnim forms the membranous roof of the mouth and is termed 
the epipharynx ; a pendent epipharynx is absent. Under a 
high pov/er of the microscope, ten transparent spots are seen in 
the membranotis epipharynx arranged in two rows, six in the 
right rows and four in the left (Fig. 7a). Behind there is a 
curved ridge which encloses an additional group of spots. 
Towner (28) regarded .similar structures in as glands 

which secrete an oily substance to lubricate the clive,rging 
stylets lying below. Packard considered these as taste organs. 
Awati (i), in capsid bug, termed this region of the epipharynx 
as cribriform plate, and the clear spots would be the openings 
])y which nerve fibers from the gustatoiy organs communi- 
cated with the lumen of the pharynx. Murray (16), in bed bug 
(Acanthm leclular ia) , observed a row of 10 delicate spines in 
this region. 

The pharynx after passing through the oesophageal nerve - 
ring, is continued as oesophagus. The latter is also lined b.y 
chitin and runs as a fine tube up to the region of the mesothorax 
where it dilates to form the crop. The oesophagus is con- 
tinued into the crop for a length of 1 mm., thus forming a 
valve to prevent the fluid from flowing back (Fig. 12a}. 

The crop (Fig. 12) begins usuall37 from the mesothoraclc 
region and ends in the middle of the abdomen. Powerful 
muscle fibres occur on its upper surface in the metathoracic 
region, while a salivary gland is present on each side. There 
is no proventriculus. 

The midgiit or the chyliflc stomach (Chyl.) is compar- 
atively narrow and tlircwn into three coils, which lie under the 
crop. When the coils are unravelled the midgut is found to 
be the longest (21 mm.) portion of the alimentary canal. 

No caBcal appendages are present. Four maipighian tu- 
bules open into the alimentary canal at the junction of the 
midgut and hindgiit. These tubules are wdiitish ciccal exten- 
sions of the lattm:’, each being 5 mm. long and irregularly coiled. 

The hlndgut consists of a reotimi which is a pear-shaped 
brown organ with chitinous lining. 

Salivary glands . — There are two such glands in the region 
of the metathorax, the right lying behind the left. Each 
gland (Fig. 13) consists of four lobes, labelled A, B, C, and 
b, in the diagram. A and B have glandular constitution (large 
glandular cells with conspicuous nuclei) while G and I) have 
transparent walls ; C seems to take the place of the salivary 
receptacles of the cockroach, while D is the small reservoir 
from which the saliva flows out through the salivary duct (S.D.) 
and the receptacle duct (R.D.) The receptacle duct is thin at 
its origin, subsequently becoming thick. After entering the 
head eap.sulo it turns back and opens into the salivary re- 
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ceptaole C. The receptacle doct seems to coiidoct the extra 
saliva from D to the receptacle C, from whieii the saliva c?ari 
flow back if necessary. ' The salivary duet proper (8.1).) or 
afferent salivary duct (il.S.D., Figs. 9 and 13) starts froiri 
the reservoir (C) and passes forwards as a white thick walled 
tube, and enters the head region running parallel to its fellow 
of the opposite side. Ultimately both these tubes converge 
and discharge their ‘ contents through a coaimon openiiig into 
the salivary pump chamber.. This opening situated in the 
antero.-ventral region of the salivary pump chamber seems to Ijb 
guarded by a valve which opens inwards into the cavity of the 
chamber, thus preventing the saliva from flowing back. The 
ducts do not appear to unite to form a common afferent sali- 
vary duct. 

The salivary duct has a thick chitinous lining, external to 
which lies a distinctly nucleated cellular layer. Botli the 
reservoir and salivary ducts are surrounded by spiral threads, 
so as to keep them distended. 

The salivary pump (Figs. 9 and 13) is a rniniite cyliodii- 
cai organ lying under the pharyngeal duct, where the diverging 
stylets enter the head capsule. It is supported iateraiiy by the 
arms of the tentorium (Figs. 6 and 8). The pump chamber prop- 
er (P.C.) is chitinous and almost rectangular in shape. The 
afferent salivary ducts enter it by an opening in the an tero ven- 
tral region, whilst the efferent salivary duct (E.S.D.) leaves it 
by an opening situated in the upper region of the anterior wall. 
The posterior wall of the rectangular chamber is thin and flexi- 
ble except in the centre where it is highly thickened and 
chitinized to form the head of the piston (Pi), which is produced 
backwards into a stout bar-the piston-handie-connected to the 
occipital wall of the head by means of two series of powerful 
muscles (Pi.M.). When the latter contract, the piston is drawn 
back, increasing the size of the chamber with the result tiiat 
saliva flows in from the afferent ducts. When the piston re- 
turns, the saliva, owing to the increasing pressure, flows out by 
the efferent duct. This duct is supported by a grooved pro- 
longation of the anterior wail of the pump chamber, known as 
the pump stem (P.S.) The latter supports below the afferent 
duct and above the pharyngeal duct, carrying these, one over’ 
the other, to the ejection and suction canals respectively. 
Thus the saliva does not pass to any part of the aiimeofcar\ 
canal, but is conducted by the ejection canal directly into t!n‘ 
plant tissue. 

As to what is the real hypopharynx, seems to be a debat- 
able point. Muir and Kershaw (13) regarded the terminal por- 
tion of the pharynx as the hypopharynx, and the ventral wall of 
the pharynx as continued forward to form the spoon-shaped end 
of the hypopharynx. Tower (28) held a similar view. A wati ( I ), 
on the other hand, considered the anterior region of the pump 
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stem as the: ii3rpopharyns. x^ccording to- this author the pump 
stem does not reach the ejection canal ; where the latter ends, the 
hypopharyiix begins and supports the efferent salivary duct 
and the pharyns*eai duct. This . view is supported by the 
diagrams of Gragg (2) and in Dysdercus cingulatus there seems 
to be a single individual piece. The pump stem extends from the 
anterior eiid of the pump chamber to the point- of entrance of 
the efferent duct into the ejection canal , According to Sharp (23) 
the “ Hypopharyiix or the. tongue is a membranous iobc' in the 
anterior of the mouth on its ventral surface, a ver}" conspicuous 
structure in the Orthoptera.’' Sach-an organ does not appear to 
be present In Dysdercus cingulatus, the whole salivar.y 

pump be regarded as its homologue. : Davidson (23), in regard 
to aphis Scliizoneura remarks that situated be:neatli 

the mouth is the small' hypopharyiix which supports the 
chitinous salivary pump and is continuous with the labium/' 
here the author seems to be referring to a part of -the , ten- 
torium. 

Tentorium or the Endoskeleton (T, in Figs. 6a/7b and 8a- 
8e).— The internal soft parts of the head capsule are supported 
by chitinous plates, collectively termed the tentorium. Two 
of these plates (Figs. 8c, 8d) support .the -ventral w^ali of the 
pharynx, and in transverse section appear crescent-shaped, 
ill which the 'V of the pharynx rests. In, the region of the 
salivary pump, the plates send dowm- processes w^hich meet in 
the median line so as to form a broad plate extending to 
the base of the labium (Figx Sa-Sf)-. ■ Opposite the anterior 
end of the salivar^^ pump, the outer margin of the, plates are 
roiled upwards to form two dark heavily chitinized liorn-like 
structures,, the tentorial horns -(T. Ho in' Fig. 6a). These horns 
approximate to the ciypeal lobes to form a- passage for the . di-- 
verging stylets w^hieh enter, the head, at -th is ■ level.'. ..Internal to 
each compound eye (Fig. 8c) is situated a delicate chitinous 
piece which serves as a support for the eye structure. 

Reproductive 8ystem.~%ldlB (Fig. 14) : The essential male 
organs are:— -(i) a pair of testes, (ii) 2 vasa deferentia, (iii) 
2 accessory glands, (iv) single ejaculatory duct, (v) penis 
(oedeagus) or the copulatory organ. 

(!) Testes.'' — Whilst in the cockroach the testes are follicular 
and difficult to distinguish from the surrounding fatty tissue, 
in Dysdercus cingulatus each testis is a compact mass, which 
can be easily discerned when the animal’s dorsum is removed 
and the alimentary canal turned aside., The testes are red in 
colour, cigar-shaped, about 2 mm. long and lie in the V 
abdominal segment (TE Fig. 14). Dysdercm cingulatus B.ppesi,m 
to be unique in that its testes lie ventral and not dorsal to the 
alimentary canal. The follicular nature of the testes becomes 
evident In transverse sections. Each' testis is composed of 8 
chambers containing sperm mother cells and sperms. 
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", The 'accessory glands (A.G. Fig. 14) constitute a pair of 
white almost round organs, '.separated from each other in the* 
iiiidt ventral line by a small space through which the ejacuJiitory 
duct passes. These glands are in contact with the ejaeiiiatory 
duct for a distance of 3 mm. , When rendered transparent each 
gland presents a honeycomb appearance, the wall of tlie comb 
appearing darker than the rest. In sections large cells are 
visible with distinct nuclei and granular cjToplasm. Nothing 
is known at present regarding the fanotion of these glands. 

The testis on each side opens into the corresponding vas 
deferens (V.D.) which is white and swollen at its origin where 
it partly covers the base, of the testis, and runs as a narrow 
tube along the front border of the accessory gland towards the 
median line of the body. Subsequently the vas deferens 
curves at a right angle and after passing backwards for about 
a miiiirnetre, the ducts of the two sides meet and contiime as 
the single ejaculatory duct along the mid -ventral line between 
the accessory glands where the duct is thick wailed with a red 
streak. Beyond the accessory glands, the duct narrows again, 
traverses segments VI and V.i 1 and enters tlie base of the penis 
111 segment .1 X. 

The oedeagus or penis (OE. Fig. 14) is a globular brown- 
ish powerful organ lying below the rectum. Its walls are 
strengthened by chitinous pieces, as described in connection 
with the external genitalia. Two of these pieces project be- 
yond the opening of the penis and are curved at their ends, 
which with two others, the ‘ laterals ’ (L }, are probably used for 
dilating the vagina. 

Female Organs (Fig. 15) : consist of ovaries, oviducts and 
jiccessory glands. 

The ovaries (Fig. 15, OV' .) are white flat masses icing below 
the alimentary canal, one on each side. Their size depends on 
the stage of ripening of the eggs. When the latter are fully 
developed, they fill up the whole abdominal cavity, sometimes 
extending into the thorax as well. Each ovary consists of 
seven tubules (Fig. 15 OV. TB.), not eight, as is usual among 
the Orthoptera (cf . Cockroach, Miall and Denny) ; the tubules are 
lield together by fat tissue and tracheae so as to foiun a fiat 
plate. Each tubule is about 4 mm. long and presents a beaded 
appearance owing to the contained eggs which distend its 
elastic wall. It tapers in front, then suddenly narrows con- 
siderably (terminal chamber) and unites with the extremities 
of other tubes to form a slender, solid filament, which passes 
forwards in the thoracic region and becomes lost in the fat 
body. High up in the tubule, the narrow lumen is occupied by 
clear protoplasm . Further below, where it is wide, large round- 
ed niasses of protoplasm appear, which gradually take up the 
form of eggs. These arrange themselves in a single row of 12 
or 13 and give the characteristic beaded appearance. The 
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eggs ill a tubule increase in size from top downwards, the low- 
est being the largest It is pale ^^eliow in colour and has a 
smooth surface. The ovarian tubules on each side open into 
the oviduct, which is 2 min. long. The two oviducts unite near 
the hinder border of the V segment and form the wide uterus 
which traverses the posterior abdominal segments and opens be- 
tween the sclerites of segment IX (Fig. 11b). There are no 
external genitalia or an}^ other ornamentation of the vagina, 
since the insect la^^s its eggs in the crevices of the soil and 
not on hard plant tissues, etc., which would necessitate piercing 
organs. 

Lying over the upper surface of the uterus is a peculiar bell- 
shaped accessory gland which is continued as a thick- walled 
chitinized duct coloured red. This duct becomes coiled and 
opens into the uterus (GL Ut.l, Fig. 15). Similar to this is an- 
other tube, which communicates with the uterus (Fig, 15) by 
means of a common opening. Probably this duct serves as a 
spermatheca for the extra spermatozoa. Near the terminus 
of the uterus and opening into the latter is another pair of 
lobulated glands (Gi. Ut.3). The incubation period of the eggs 
is 3-4 days depending upon tiie temperature and hygroscopical 
conditions of the atmosphere. 

Nervous System (Fig. 16): — consists of (a) cerebral ganglia, 
and the nerves originating from them, (5) the ventral nerve 
cord with two ganglia in the thoracic region. 

Since the supra- and sub -oesophageal ganglia are con- 
nected to each other by wide band-like commissures the exact 
limits of the two are not discernible. In transverse section they 
appear as a thick, nervous mass pierced by the pharynx (Fig. 8). 
The supra-oesophageals are two pear-shaped ganglia superficially 
separated from each other, especially in the posterior region. 
The ganglia are continued forwards as the thick optic nerves 
which p;jiss laterally to the eyes (Fig. 16, O.P.N.). The antennal 
nerves originate from the commissure, and cross the optic at 
its under side to supply the base of the antennae (ANT. N.). 
From below the origin of the antennal nerve arise two small fine 
nerves which end at the base of the maxilla and mandible of 
each side. 

The ventral nerve cord (V.N.C.) runs from the sub-oeso- 
phageal ganglia to the posterior end of the abdomen. In the 
thorax the nerve cord is thick and flat and its double nature is 
evident, whilst in the abdomen it becomes narrow giving one 
branch in segment V, and two or three branches in the seg- 
ments behind. 

The first thoracic ganglion lies on the floor of the pro thorax, 
being small and giving one nerve on each side to the first pair of 
legs. 

The second thoracic ganglion lies in the mesothorax. It 
is larger than the first and gives origin to the nerves to the second 
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pair of legs, to the third pair of legs, and four small fine nerves 
to the first four abdommai segments. 

Respiratory 8ijstem.~~Th.m differs in several ioiportaiit 
points from the usual type found in insects. In both sexes there 
are ten pairs of functional spiracles in the pleura of the body 
segments— two in the thorax and eight on the first eight abdo- 
ininal segments. But in the female there is, in addition, one 
degenerate spiracle on the ninth segment which has lost its con- 
nection with a trachea and whose opening has been obliterated. 
Thus in both male and the female, the ultimate and the penulti- 
mate abdominal segments are devoid of spiracles due to teles- 
coping of these segments. 

The thoracic spiracles are comparatively large oval open- 
ings with their rims highly chitinized and thickened, They are 
situated between the prothorax and mesothorax, and between 
the latter and metathorax. The second spiracle is regarded as 
belonging to the metathorax, the first is believed to be protho- 
racio by some authors, e.g., Davidson (5) and Grove (7) and 
mesothoracic by others, like Murray (16), Savage (21), etc. 
In D. cingulatus the second spiracle is situated near the anterior 
margin of the mesopleuron and is covered by the overlapping 
propleuron. 

An abdominal spiracle is present in the antero-dorsal comer 
of each segment, as a small circular opening with thick black 
rims. Unlike a thoracic spiracle it has no valve or any other 
closing apparatus. 

A short swollen trachea arises directly from each thoracic 
spiracle in the abdomen; the trachea commences from a diver- 
ticulum at the base of the spiracle (Fig. 17b). According to 
Murray, this diverticulum compensates for the absence of a 
closing apparatus since it renders difficult the passage of foreign 
bodies inside. 

A trachea, after its origin, divides into a dorsal and a ven- 
tral branch which give rise to well defined dorsal and ventral 
systems. 

The dorsal tracheal system (Fig. 17a, right side of the dia- 
gram) : The branches of the dorsal tracheal arm bifurcate after 
passing some distance inwards. In the prothorax this division 
occurs at the very base and thus two dorsal branchevS are seen 
to arise from the spiracle. The dorsal branches unite to form 
a continuous longitudinal trunk lying on each side of the dorsal 
median line from the first thoracic to the eighth abdominal seg- 
ment. From these trunks several small branches are given off 
to the neighbouring organs. The minor branches of 0 !ie 
tracheal trunk are not connected with those of the other, except 
in the last abdominal segment where a transverse connective 
is formed by the union of the posterior branches of the eighth 
pair of dorsal tracheae. 

^ While the ramifications of the dorsal trunk in the abdo- 
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men are small, in the thorax just opposite the metathoracic 
spiracle it gives off a branch wider than the main dorsal 
longitudinal trunk. This branch divides to aerate the stout 
muscles lying below the scutellum of the mesonotum. 

Of the two branches from the first thoracic spiracle the 
posterior joins the longitudinal trunk, whilst the anterior 
extends obliquely towards the median line of the head, giving 
small branches along its course and finally entering the base of 
the antennae. 

In Dysdercus cingulatus the ventral branches, unlike the 
condition in several other bugs (7, 21, 5), do not unite to form 
a vexAtral tracheal trunk. 

The ventral branch (Fig. ITa) of the first thoracic spiracle, 
at its base, gives off two branches — one large and the other 
small — to the first leg, a small branch to the second leg, and 
a stout branch which passes towards the median line and unites 
with a similar branch from the opposite spiracle. Subsequently, 
the main branch divides into several minor branches which, 
along with the oesophagus, pass through the circum* oesopha- 
geal commissure to supply the soft parts of the head capsule, 
two of them passing through the rostrum to its apex. The 
ventral branch of the second thoracic spiracle gives one branch 
anteriorly to the second leg, and two branches (one large and 
the other small) to the third leg. It then runs across to unite 
with its fellow of the opposite side. 

The tracheae are supported internally by chitinous rings, 
although the diverticulum connecting the tracheae with spir- 
acles are devoid of such rings. 

Stink Glands (Fig. 18). — These form a pair of small sac-like 
organs lying on the floor of the metasternum. They are red in 
colour and communicate with each other by a transverse tube 
which is bent backwards. Each sac communicates with the 
exterior by a slit-like opening in the anterior ventral part of 
the metathoracic pleuron. 

Circulatory System . — This system of the cotton-bug is 
shown in Fig. 19. 

Reproduction and Life-History, 

Some 40 hours after copulation the female becomes inac 
tive, the abdomen getting greatly distended with eggs. The 
eggs are laid in crevices of the soil usually in two lots, the 
first containing some 90 to 105 eggs and the second (following 
5-8 hours after the first) 50-70 eggs. A single egg is about 
1*25 mm. long (the long axis of the egg agreeing with the future 
long axis of the larva), pale yellow in colour, soft when newly 
laid, subsequently becoming somewhat hard (Fig. 20a). 

If the required conditions of moisture and temperature are 
maintained, the egg, which is pale yellow at the time of laying, 
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turns chrome yellow in tlie course of two or three days witli 
three red spots, two near the anterior and one near tlie poste- 
rior end. On the fourth day the j^oung one hatches oiit^ and 
immediately begins to move about, it differs from the adult 
in being smaller in size and Mungless. The nymph after fixa.* 
successive moults becomes the adult. 

The body of the newly hatched n 3 unph (20b) is yellow in 
colour, about i*5 mm. long and more than *5 niin. broad, with 
transparent legs, antennae and rostrum. It is so delicate at 
this time that disturbance with a brush kill it. After some 
12 hours, when the body has turned red and the legs, etc. ha \‘0 
become opaque, it can be safely transferred for furtlier study t<:t 
a second jar. The antennae are four Jointed, the pro^:inlal 
joint being the longest. The .proboscis is also four jointed, 
extending to the middle of the abdomen, the tarsi are two 
jointed. 

After the first moult, which takes place usiiall\' 4 days 
after hatching, the lateral margins of the nymph (Fig. 20c) 
become somewhat turned up, the terminal antennal joint Ijc- 
comes swollen, whilst the proboscis, which at first stretches be- 
yond the apex of the abdomen, becomes covered over by the 
growing abdomen. 

The second moult (Fig. 20d) occurs some 10 diyys after the 
first when wing pads appear on the mesothorax and three trans- 
versely elliptical dark patches on the dorsal surface of the 
abdomen which are the openings of the stink gland.s (Sharp). 

On the third moult (6 da.ys after the second) the n\uiiph a t- 
tains to a length of o mm., the wing pads being ’75 min. long 
(Fig. 20e), The female ny^mph is larger than the male, \?hite 
patches appear on the ventral surface of the abdomen. 

On the fourth moult (7 da^vs after the third) the individual 
attains to a length of 9-10 mm., and a white collar ap|>ea,rs lie- 
hind the head. 

The final moult takes place 15-17 days after the fourth and 
the adult appears with two pairs of fully developed wiog.s. The 
rate at which development takes place depends largely on food, 
temperature and moisture. 

The above account of the life-history is based on obser- 
vations taken during the months from June to August {1919) 
at Pusa (Bihar). 
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LIST OF TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE PAPER* 

Anterior hasalare. A triangular sclerite at the base of the forewing, in 
the antero-dorsai corner of the mesopleuron. 

Anal min. A vein parallel to the proximal margin of the forewing. 

A'pedome. h depressed groove along the dorsal margin of the rnesoplein 
roil. 

Apical stricture. The white collar at the anterior end of the protliorax. 

Afferent Salivary ducts. Duets which carry saliva from the salivary gland 
to the pump chamber. 

Buccale. A membranous sclerite at the base of the labium, protruding 
out between the latter and the maxillary lamina. 

Galcaria. Chitinous bristles at the distal end of the tibia. 

Ohylific Stomach. The portion of the alimentary canal between the crop 
and the malpighian tubules. 

Glypeus fold. The lateral margin of the clypeiis. 

Olavus. The proximal of the three areas into which the forewing is di- 
vided. 

Genchrus. The shalioiv space at the dorsal margin of the metapleuron. 

Coxa. The first segment of a leg. 

Coxal cleft. The cleft at the lower end of the meso- or metapleuron. 

Costal vein, A vein parallel to the costal margin of the forewing. 

Costal apicalis. The vein No. 3 from the outer margin of the hind wing. 

Costal connectus A vein of the hind wing, connecting costal primaria 
and costal subtensa. 

Costal decurrens. A vein of the hind wing running from the costal con- 
neetus to the posterior end. 

Costal lineata. A vein of the hind wing lying on the Inner side of the 
costal subtensa. 

Costal primaria. A vein of the hind wing in its distal margin. 

Costal recurrence. Tw’o veins in the proximal portion of the hind wing. 

Corium. The middle of the three areas of the forewing. 

Cofium spot. A black somewhat rectangular spot lying in the corium 
area of the forewing. 

Cubitus. A vein in the eiavus area of the forewing. 

Diaphragm. A longitudinal downgrowth of the tergum of the IX ab- 
dominal segment of the male. 

Epicranium. The main sclerite of the dorsal surface of the head, bearing 
the pair of compound eyes. 

Ejaculatory duct. A small thin duct carrying seminal fluid from the te.s- 
tes to the penis or oedeagus. 

Epipharynx. The membranous lining of the elypous and the labruni. 

Epimero7i. The posterior portion of the pleuron in the meso- and meta- 

v';;'^''thpraxv 

Epistet'num. The anterior portion of the pleuron of the meso- and rneta- 

Efferent salivary diict. The duct which carries saliva from the 
chamber to the ejection canal. 

Femur. The second segment of the leg. 

Fulcra. A sclerite on the side of the scutellum of mesothorax. 

Cula. A sclerite forming the ventral w^all of the head capsule. 
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Gmae. A scierifc© forming the lateral wall of the head capsule between 
the epicranium and the guia. 

Inferiors. Two pieces below the oedeagus. 

Labium. The part of the 2nd maxilla, which forms the rostrum. 

Laterals. A long selerite on the side of oedeagus. 

Membrane. The membranous black part of the forewing. 

Membrane cell. An area surrounded by veins on all sides. 

Mandible lever. A small triangular selerite connecting the mandible base 
to the side of the head capsule. 

Mandible protractors. Bundles of muscles connecting the base of man- 
dible to the occipital region of the head. 

Maxilla lever. A small curved selerite, attached to the base of maxilla. 

Maxilla lamina. A small selerite between the fulcra and the base of 
the labium, to the internal face of which the maxillary protracfco'rs are 
attached. 

Maxilla protractors. Bundies of muscles attached at the base of the max- 
illary stylet on one side and the face of the maxilla lamina on the other, 
used for projecting the maxilla outwards. 

Maxilla retractors. Bundies of muscles connecting the maxilla base to 
the occiput region of the head. 

Maxilla strut. An infolding of the maxilla lamina. 

Occiput. The collar like selerite at the base of the head capsule. 

Oedeagus. The copulating organ of the male. 

Operculum. The thin dorsal wail of the pharynx. 

Pleuron. The lateral region of a thoracic or abdominal segment 

Prealare. A small triangular selerite in front of the base of the forewing. 

Postalare. A small selerite behind the base of the forewing. 

Pump chamber. The chamber of the salivary pump, in which the saliva 
is poured in by the afferent salivary ducts and from which it is taken 
away by the efferent salivary duets. 

Pharyngeal duct. The terminal spoon-shaped tip of the pharynx reaching 
the base of the suction canal. 

Piston. Biston-lik© calcareous piece of pump chamber. 

Pronotum. The notum or tergal (dorsal) selerite of the pro thorax. 

Periireme. An annluar chitinous piece surrounding the spiracle. 

Bump-stem. An anterior prolongation of the anterior-wall of the pump 
chamber, 

Prescuteum. The first of the four sclerites composing the mesonotum. 


Scutum. The second 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Scutellum. The third 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Post-seiitellum. The fourth 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Pre-scuto'scuiellum. The fused prescutum, scutum, scutellum of the 
metanotuTO. 

Radius,. ■ A vein in the forewing, behind the costa subtensa. 

Sub basalare. A thin selerite just below the ba.s 0 of forewing and above 
til© apedome. 

Suction canaL The dorsal of the two canals formed by the opposition 
of the two maxillae. 

Superior laterale. A longitudinal chitinous piece strengthening the dia- 
phragm. 

Tentorium. A chitinous selerite inside the head capsule, supporting the 
ventral wall of the pharynx. 

Theca. The chitinous root of the oedeagus. 

Tentorium horn. A rolled up portion of the tentorium at the tip of the 
head, forming a passage for the stylets. 

Trochantin. A small thin chitinous piece at the base of the coxa. 

Trochanter. The second segment of the leg, between the coxa and the 
femur.svv. 
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LETTERING EMPLOYED IN THE DIAGRAiaS 


A. abdomen. 

A1 AlO. ilbdominal segments. 
iV. B. Anterior basalare, 

A. G. Accessory gland. 

An. Anus. 

ANA. Anal vein. 

ANT. Antennae. 

ANT. N. Antennal nerve. 

A. P. Pleuron of abdomen. 

AP, Apedome. 

AP. ST. Apical stricture. 

A. SD. Afferent salivary duct. 

Bu.' Buccsde. 

CAL. Calearia. 

Chyl. Chylific stomach. 

CLY. Ciypeus. 

CLV. Ciavus. 

CN. Oenchriis. 

Cox. 01. i~3. Coxal cleft 1-3. 

COS. Costal vein of the forewing. 
COS. A. Costal apiealis. 

COS. C. Costal comiectus. 

COS. D. Costal decurrens. 

COS. L. Costal iineata. 

COS. P. Costal primaria. 

COS. S. Co.stal subtensa. 

COS. R. Costal recurrence. 

COS. 1-3. Coxae of the three legs. 
Or. S. Coriuni spot. 

CXT. Cubitus. 

D. Diaphragm. 

D. M. Dorsal muscles. 

E. Eye. 

Emb. Bmbolium. 

Ep. Epi cranium. 

E. D, Ejaculatory duet. 

EPH, Epipharynx. 

EPM. Epimeron 2-3. 

EPS. Episternum 2~3. 

E. S. D. Efferent salivary duct. 

E, 0. Ejection canal. 

FE. Femur. 

FR, Fulcra. 

Fre. Frenum. 

Gu. 'Gula. ■ 

Gl. Ut. Gland of the uterus. 

GN. Gena©. 

Infs. Inferiors. 

; ' Laterals, , ' ■ 

LB. A. Apex of tlie labium. 

:LB.'': B,.'’;'\,LabiumLase. 

LB. G. Labium groove. 

LR. Labrum. 

M. Membrane of the forewing. 
Maipi. Malpighian tubules. 

M.C. 1-2. Ceils of the membrane. 
Me. Median vein. 

Mes. n. Nerve of mesothorax, 

Mn. Mandible, 


Mn. B. Base of tlie niaridible. 

. Mn. AP., Apex of the rnandibl<*, 
Mn. L. Mandible lever. 

Mn. P. Mandible protractors. 

Mn. R. Mandible retractors 
Mx. B. Maxilla Base. 

M.X. L. Maxilla lever, 

Mx. LA. Maxilla laniimr. 

Mx, P. Maxilla protracters. 

Mx. R. Maxilla retractors. 

Mx. St. Maxilla stylets. 

Mx. SR. Maxilla strut. 

Meta. Til. N. Nerve supplying the 
leg of the nietatborax. 

Ne. L. Nerve of the iabiurn. 

Oc. Occiput. 

OE. Oedeagas. 

Oe. S. Setae of the Oedeagtis. 

Oes. Oesophagus. 

Op. Operculum. 

Op. N. Optic nerve. 

OV. TB. Ovarian tubules. 

P. A. Prealare. 

P. B. I^ost basalare. 

P. G. Pump chamber. 

Ph. M. Muscles of the pharynx. 
PH D. Pharyngeal duet. 

Ph. V. Ventral wall of the 
pharynx. 

Pi. Piston. 

Pi. H, Handle of Piston. 

Pi. M. Muscles of Piston 1--3.' 

Pi, Pieuron of the thoracic seg- 
ments 2-3 

Po. Post-alare 2-3. 

PR. Prot-horax, 

PR. C. Pronotal callosity. 

PR.N, Prothorax notum. 

P. S, Pump stem. 

P. SO. Preseutelliim of . meso- 
thorax, 

P. S. Cox. Posterior sub-coxale 2 -3. 
P. SLQ. Post scutelluin of, mc.so- 
thorax. 

P. SSL. Fu.sed preseutum. .scu- 
tum, and scutollurn of meta- 
thorax. 

P. Th, N. Notum of the prothorax. 
P. W. C. Posterior wall of the 
pump chamber, 

RA. Radius vein of the forewing. 
Rec. Rectum. 

Ros. Rostruvri. 

Ros. Gr. Rostrum groove. 

R. D . Reser voi r d u c t . 

S. B, Siib-basalare. 

S. C. Suction canal. 

S. cos. vSubeostal. 

Sc, Scutum of mesothorax. 
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S. D. Salivary duct). 

S. G. Salivary gland. 

SL. Scutellum of mesofchorax. 

S. L. Superior lateral©. 

S. M. Suture membrane. 

S Oes. G-. Siipra-oeisopbageal 
ganglia. 

SP. Spiracles, on© to ninth. 

St. Sternum. 

Sty. Stylets. 

S. "Sub. *Oes. G. Supra- and siib- 
oesopliageai ganglia fused. 

Stifc. Sutures. 

T. Tentorium. 

Tb. Tibia. 


Te, Testes. 

Th. Theca. 

Th. Sp. 1st and 2nd thoracic spi- 
racles. 

T. HO. Tentorium horn. 

T. Tendon. 

TR. Tarsus. [nae. 

TR. AN. Tracheae to tli© anten- 
TRa, Trachea. 

TROCH. Trochantin. 

TRO. Trochanter. 

V. D. Vas deferens. 

V. N. C. Ventral nerve cord. 

W. 1-2. Fore-and hindwing. 

W. B. Wing base. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plate I. 

Fig. I. — Dorsal view of the entire insect cf. 


Plate II. 

Fig. 2.— -ventral view of entire insect. 

Fig. Sa . — Dorsal view of the thorax and abdomen. 
36. — Dorsal view of the head only. 

3c. — Dorsal view of the thorax only. 

Fig. 4a. — Lateral view of the abdomen and thorax. 
4b . — Lateral view of the head and prothorax. 


Plate III. 

Fig. 5a. — The entire fore-wing. 

5b. — The entire hind- wing. 

5c. — The entire fore leg. 

Fig. 6a. — Head dissected out— much magnified. 

66.— T.S. of the labium in the distal region. 

6c. — T.S. of the stylets in.situ. 

6d.— Dorsal view of the base of the maxilla. 

6e. — Ventral view of the base of the maxilla. 

„ 6/.— Apex of^ the maxilla. ' 

6{y.— Base of the mandible. 

: 6k — Apex of the mandible. 

Lever of the ■ mandible. 

,, 6/.-— -Apex of the labium. 

PlalelV. 

Fig. 7a — Ventral view of the clyi) 0 O-labrum showing epipharynx. 

76. — Lateral view of the clypeo labrum and tentorium. 

Fig, 8a — Trans. Sec. of the head in the region of the brain. 

86.— Trans Sec. of the head just in front of the brain. 

Sc. — Trans. Sec. of the head just where mandible begins. 

8d.— Trans. Sec. of the head just where pump chamber begins. 

8e. — Trans. Sec. of the head in the region of the clypeal folds. 

8/. — Trans. Sec. of the head in the region where efferent salivary 
duct leaves the pump chamber. 



Plate V. 

■Salii^ary pump. 

—Dorsal view of O-IO abdominal .segnieats 
—Ventral view oE 5-10 abdominal segment 
-8th and 9fch abdominal segments. 
-Oedeagus. 

-Caudal view of the 6-10 abdominal segrc 


Plate VL 

■Alimentary canal. 

—Figure showing the valve between the oe 
■Salivary glands and pump apparatus. 
Male reproductive organs. 


Plate Vil. 

•Female genital organs. 

■Nervous S 5 ?stera.. 

-Lateral view of the central nervous mass 


Plate IX, 


■Cireuiatory system. 

-Egg. 

— N y m pli 1 2 hou rs old 
—After second moult. 
—After third moult. 
-After fourth moult. 


Mr. Hem Singh carried out the greater part of this work in the 
Zoological Laboratory of the Government College, Lahore.. It was eora™ 
menced in 1919 and the results were embodied in a dissertation wliich 
was submitted for the M.Sc. Degree of the Punjab U’niversity In. 1920. 
iiie work was continued, with some intermission, at the Punjab 
cultural College, Ly allpur, where Mr. Hera Singh received valuable helo 
and ^criticism from Mr. M. A. Hussain, Entomologist to GovermneriL 
I iinjab. In connexion with this research Mr. Hem Singh has had the 
advantage also of^ spending some months in tlie Laboratory of the Im- 
perial Entomologist at Pusa (Bihar).— George Matthai, “fVo/c-s'A-or of 
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THE MEMBERS OF 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

Meoibers are once more requested to verify the correct- 
ness and completeness of all entries concerning them in this 
issue. La^st year’s revision has brought to light a great number 
of mistakes which have now been rectified. As, however, only 
part of the Members have responded to last year’s recpiest for 
corrections, 'it is presumed that mistakes still occur. Kindly 
indicate' any such if observed on the form given over-leaf.. Cor- 
rectness and completeness of oar entries are of considerable im- 
portance for our administration, as well as, occasionally, for tlie 
Members themselves. 

JOHAN VAN MANE'N, 

.Asiatic :Soc.mTy OF Bekgal, Gtnercd Sewe/kmj * . . 

.'PAbk:,: Stbeet,, , . 

February, 1924. 
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Membership. . 

j Besident. 

1 .Non-resident. 

1 Absen t , L i f e- me,rii ber 
! Fore.ign Member. 


1 Date of Election. I 
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i' 

! ' Spec ial M em b ersh i p 
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Proceedings of the Aniiyal Meetings .1923 


Tlie Aiinuai Meeting, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 7th February,, 1923, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sie Asutosh Mookebjee, Kt., 
G.S.I.,, D.L., D,.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.B.B., President, in the chair. 

Memhei’s present ,*— • 

Hannah, Dr. Bruce. 

Insch, Mr. J. 

Iyer, Prof. L. K. A. 

Jain, air. C. L. 

Kemp, Dr S. W. 

Khuda Baksh, Mr. S, 

Majumdar, Prof. IsT. G. 

Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Moreno, Dr. H. W. B. 

Mukherjee, The Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh. 

Mukherjee, Baba Rama Prasad. 
Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Ray, Prof, H. C. 

Tipper, Mr. G. H. 

And others. 

V isitors present : — 

Alien, Mr. .and Mrs. G. T. Flemming, Mr. H. 

Biswas, Baba Kaiipada. ' Sundarlingam, Mr. P, V. 

Carsa, Mr. A. F. W. da. And others. 

Dutta, Bafoii x4tui Chandra. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1923, 
and appointed Dr, B. Hannah and Dr. H. W. B. Moreno to be 
scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 
Dr., Bv Hannah and Dr. H. W. B. Moreno to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that.; three papers had been 
received ill competi^^^ FJliott Prize for Scientific 

Research for the year 1922.' One of these was disqualified 
as ;;Bot: being: i with ; the terms of the Gazette 

^Notification. The Prize was ■ awarded ■ to Mr. Abani Bhusan 
Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 

The President announced that notification of the award 
of the Barclay Memorial Medal for.1923 would be made later. 

' The': Anniiah Report was - then :'presented.., 


ilbdul Aii, 'Mr. A. F. M. 
Abdul Batif, Syed. 
Abdul Wall., Moidvi, 
Agarkar, 'Prof. S. P. 
Annaiidaie, Dr. N. 
Boae, Prof. S. R. 
Brown, Mr. J. Ooggin 
Brown, Mr. Percv. 
Briilil, Dr. P. J. ^ 
Chanda, Mr. R. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Cleghorn, Miss M. L. 
Das-Giipta, Prof. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Francotte, Rev. E. 
Ghatak. Prof. J. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922. 


The CoiiBcil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lias the 
honour , to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s' affairs during the year ending 3Ist December, 1922. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinaiy Members at the close of 1922 w'as 
369 as against 359 at the close of 192 1 , The number of 
Ordinary Members elected during 1922 was 28, of whom 9 have 
not jet paid their entrance fees, the niiiiiber of Ordinary 
Members added is, therefore, 19. In addition 3 members 
elected In 1921 have, paid their entrance fees during the year, 
making a total of 22 Ordinary Mem.bers added on the other 
hand 8 withdrew, 1 died, and the name of one member w^as 
transferred from the Ordinary . Member list to the list of 
Associate Members. The names of two members ivere trans- 
ferred from the Ordinary Member list to the list of Honorary 
Feilo^vs. 

The number of Ordinary Members in the past six x-ears 
were as follows : — 


Year. ■ 

Resident. 

Paying. 

^ i . 

• S' fl 
rt ® : foO 

53 u 

^ ® o 

pi! : Ps 

1 

i 

i’ • ' i 

•+3 

o 

. H 

Non- Paying, 

, 1 . i . 

: -P ! 

'■5 ^ ^ 

! ^ \ O. 

1 .4 ; <U i 

Grand Total. 

1917 .. .. 1 

150 

144 

1 '15 ^ 1 

309 

■ 24 

45 

, 

' 69 

378 

:1918 " 

1 163 

I 

1 145 

: ■ 1.7, 1 

315 

'.24 

" 43 

, 67 .' 

1 

, ^382^ 

1919 .f - : , ' .. ' 

141 

128 

15 

00 

25 

,64'' 

89 

: ' 373 

i920':V. v'- ' 

161 

134 

16 

310 

26 

' :''32' 

,, 58: . , ,^ 

■■■,"■■'368'''.' 

1921 . . 

160 

132 

16 

308 

j 26 ' 

:'.26 


,;■"'■. .359-' 

1922 . . 

160 

14i| 

16 

'SIT 

26 ", 

26. 

'52,;:1 

369 

I.'"':'.",,,: , 


The following member died during the oounse of the 

Mr. Mansei Long worth Dames, I.C.S. (Retd.), 

There were two deaths among the Honorary Fellows, 
viz, Mr. Charles H. Tawney, M.A., O.LE. and Sir Patrick 
Mansoo, G.C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
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■ Tlie iiu tuber ; of Special Honorary Centenarx' Members 
reinained unchangecl, viz., 2. There was only one Associate 
iMember elected, vm. Prof. ■ Ananta Krishna Shastri, The 
iiiimber now stands at 13.' 

Fellows of the Society. 

During the year we have elected Sir TiiomaB Henry Holland . 

E. aS.I., K O.I.E., D.Sc.. A.R.O.S., F.R.S., P.O.S./P.A.S.B. ; 

Lt.-Gol. Sir Leonard Rogers. Kt.. M.D.. E.Sc., F.R.C.P., 

F. R.C.S., F.A.SJL, F,R. 8 .. I. M. 8 . : Professor W. H. Perkin, 
Pli.D.. Sc.T). , LL.D., and Professor Artlnir Antho. 113 ^' IVIaccloiiell, 
M.A., Pii.l)., 'D.O.L., as Honorary Fellows. The number ol 
Fioiiomf^vM^'eliows is ncrw '30. 

x4t the annual meeting held on the 1st February, 1922, 
Babii Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., and E. H.' Pascoe, Esq., ,M.A., 
D.Se., F.C-l S . vcre elected Fellows of the Society. 

Two menihiers who Vvere formerly frdlows were elected 
HijiBorainMA-^lious diiriiig the year under review 

}Sir Timiiia-s Holland. FJLS-. and Lt. T-ol. Sir Leonarti 
Rogers, F.R.S. 

The list of Fellows, now stands at 39. 

Office Bearers. 

During the 3 '"ear Dr. 8 . W. Kemp ofiiciated as Honorar\' 
Secretary in place of Dr. W, A. K. Christie, on. leave in Europe. 
For some weeks Dr. Kemp xvas in Southern India and during this 
period Mr. A. H. Harley carried, on the duties of the Honorary, 
Secretaiw. In. the^ absence of Mr. Harle}^ for a short period 
,Dr. E. P. Hariison took charge of the ofEce. 

There have been no other changes among the officers of the 
Society since last annual election. ■ 

Office. 

At the begimiing of the year Mr. J. H. Elliott fell ill and 
was allowed leave for six months on full pay from 15tli Feb- 
roaiw. On the 19tli March he died after a career of honour- 
able service to the Society extending over a period of forty 
x^ears. The office and the Library were closed on the follow’'- 
ing day out of respect to his memory’. The Council appointed 
Mr.: G. , Dover.,' as,- Assistant Secretary ..-on. probation.' Mr., Dover,'- 
after serving for a few months, submitted his resignation and 
Mr. J. C. Hyrapiet was appointed on probation in his place. 

The (.'‘oiincil allowed Mrs. Elliott to draw Rs. 312-8-0 per 
month up to loth August and at the conclusion of the period 
made her a gratuity of Rs. 3,750. 

There hax^e been no other changes among the staff of the 
Societ,y. 
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Society’s Premises and Property. 

It had been hoped that by the time this report came to 
be written the Council would have been able to announce their 
approval of a scheme for rebuilding the Society’s premises, but 
although the Building Committee has been busily engaged 
throughout the year no final decision has yet been reached. 
Plans for a new building in every way suited to the Society’s 
requirements were prepared by Messrs. Sudlow and Baliardie, 
but after protracted enquiry it was found that the scheme was 
too ambitious and that it was impossible to make the necessary 
financial arrangements. New proposals are, therefore, now 
under consideration. It is hoped that the Government of 
India will be able to provide accommodation in one of the 
Government of India buildings in Calcutta during the period of 
rebuilding, 

Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

The Director of the Zoological Survey of India was granted 
permission to send to the Victoria Museum, Karachi, certain 
duplicate specimens from the ethnological collections belong- 
ing to the Society. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship, the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Miikhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.S.T., D.Sc., F.E.A.S., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B., continuing'' to 
be the Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees under 
the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress 
w as held in the Medical College, Madras, from January 30th to 
February Ith, 1922, under the patronage of His Excellency 
the Rt, Honourable Baron Wiilingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I.. 
G.C.I.E., Governor of Madras, Mr. 0. S. Middlemiss. 

C.I.E,, F.R.S., was President, The abstracts of the scientific 
papers communicated to the Congress are in the press and 
copies will shortly be sent to the members. 

It w'as arranged that the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Congress should be held in the Medical College, Lucknow^ on 
January 8th to 13th, 1923. His Excellency 8ir William 
Marris, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Governor of the United Provinces, 
consented to, be Patron. Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.I.E., 
M.Iiist., C.E., D.Sc., was appointed President, and Dr. J. 
Simonson, Ph.D., ■ /'F.A.S.B.,. and Professor C. V. 

Raman, M.A., D.Sc., Honorary. General Secretaries. Profes” 
sor P. S. MaoMahon, M.So.,:and Dr. Wall Muhammad, M.A., 
Ph.D,, of the Lucknow ''University, were appointed Local 
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Secretaries j and the Hon^ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamaiii, Minister of 
Ediicatioii, Chairman of the Local Committee. 

Meetings. 

. The General Meetings of. the Society were held regoiar- 
ly over}'' month with the exception of the month of January 
when those present did not form a quorum. As the result of a 
ballot of members resident in Calcutta it was decided to alter 
the time of the General Meetings from 9“15 p.m. to 6-15 p.m. 
and there has been a marked increase in attendance since this 
change was Introduced. No meeting \vas held in October, 
this being a recess month.^ ' 

Deputations, 

The Society receiv^ed a communication from the Perma- 
iient Secretary of L'Academie Royale de Belgique, announcing 
the celebration of its 150th Anniversaiy on the 24th May, 
1922. The Council appointed Dr. E. H. Pascoe, Sir Leonard 
Rogers, and Sir Thomas Holland as its representatives. 

On an invitation from the President of the Societe Asia- 
tique de Paris, Dr. W. A. K. Christie represented the Society 
at the centenary celebrations held in July, 

Dr. Christie also represented the Society at the Interna-* 
tional Convention in connection with the International Cata** 
logue of Scientific Literature, held at Brussels in July. 

The Society also received invitations from the University 
of Padua and the Hungarian Geographical Society and ex» 
pressed its regret at not being able to send delegates. 

The Society nominated Dr. E. H. Pascoe to represent it 
at the Xllltb session of the International Geological Congress. 

Agencies. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co., and Mr,- Paul Geu timer have continued ■ 
as the : Societ^^’s Agents in Europe. ' The Controller, Local 
Clearing Office (Enemy Debts), Simla, having realised from Mr. 
Harrassowitz on behalf of the Society, a claim totalling Bs.,- 
2,442-14-1 Mr. Harrassowitz was re-appointed one of the 
Society, ’s... ('blit inental . agents. 

Barclay Memorial Medal, 

(No award for 1922.) 

Elliott Prize for Scientific ' Research, 

The subject selected for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Re- 
search for the year 1922, was Mathematics, and the notification 
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appeai‘ed ,, ill the in January 1922. Papers 

were received from three competitors, one of whom was dis- 
cjiialiiied as his thesis Avas not in .accordance with the terms of 
the Gazette notification'. The Prize" is' awarded to M.i*. .Abani 
Bhiisaii Da.tta, ,M.A., Fh.D. 

The subject selected for the Prize for the y’ear 1923, is 
Cliemistry. The notification wdli shortly be piiblislied in the 
Ocdcutta Gazette.. 

Finance. 

The appendix contains the usual statements showing the 
accounts for the year 1922. In this year's account there iS' an 
additional statement under the head “ Catalogue of Scientific 
Serial Publications, Calcutta." Statement No. 20 shows the 
Balance S,heet of the Society and of ' the different funds 
administered through it. 

The. credit balance at the .close of. the year is R-s. 2,13,808- 
4-2 against Rs. 2,14,17 1-0'4 o.d. the 31st December,' 1921. Of 
this araouiit Rs, 1,72,300 belongs to the Permanent, Reserve, the 
working balance, exclusive of funds administered for Govern- 
ment, being Rs. 41,568 as against Rs. 42,571, at the end of 1921. 

The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants of 
PvS, 18,800 and Rs. 5,000 from the Government of B8,oga] and 
India respectively as under : — 


From Government of Bengal — 

Rs. . 

'V i d e 8 1 a., t e m e n t 

Anthropological Fund 

2,000 

,No.'' 1 

Oriental Publication Fund. No. 1 

9.000 

,, .,10 

1 : ■ Do, ' No., 2 

1,000 

11 , . 

Sanskrit M'SS. Fund for printing, 
cataloguing and preservation 
of MBS. 

3,200 


Bureau of Information 

3,600 


Total .. 18,800 


From Government of India — Rs. Vide Statement. 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund. . 5,000 No. 13 

Statement No. 14 contains an account of the Society’s 
investments in Government Securities which are held in de- 
posit by the Imperial Bank of India. We hold oh Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes of the face value of Rs. 273,700 
The actual cost of the security was Rs. 262,606-3-10, but as 
the value of this security has considerably decreased during 
recent years, owing to the issue of more favoutcrble loaiiSj it 


i An application has been xnade for a fresh grant of Rs. 3,000 to 
the C4ovemment of Bengal for another five years, the gmnt having 
expired on the SIst March, 1922. 
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iias been thooglifc desirable to write the Book Value down to 
the rates riiliiig at the close of the 'year anid this has been done 
showing a loss of Rs. 103.860--^-10. We also hold 4% Govem- 
meiit Terminable Loan 1915/16 oi Rs. lOJOO purchased at par 
and the written value shows a loss of Rs. 202. In addition we 
have 3|-% Governoieiit Fromissoiy Notes of Rs. 500 belong- 
ing ■ to the Barela.}- Memorial Fund and this paper also has, 
been revalued. 

Statemcnits Nos. 15 and 16. show how the current Funds 
arn teinpoiniiiy invested in War Bonds and Treasury Bills. 

Statement No. 17 gives six accourit of the amounts due to 
and from the Society by way of subscriptions, publications and 
contingent charges. . 

Ill Statement -No. 18 is shown the sum reserved, -with 
interest thereoii, and -kept in deposit with the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, London, for printing the Kash- 
miri Dictionary in London. 

The Buciget estimates for the year 1922 were: — E^eceipts 
E.'S. 26,264, Expenditure Rs. 24,271. The actual receipts are 
Rs. 25,602-2-25 including the admission fees,” and the actual 
Expenditure R.s. 27,902-6-0, including ” Publications ” and 
'tylratiiity which were not provided for in the Budget 
estimate. 

Diiring the year we have received Rs. 672 from Admission 
fees, and as usual the Permanent Reserve has been increased 
by Rs. 700 (face value) transferred from the Temporary Reserve. 
The Permanent Reserve now stands ' at Rs. 1,72,300 (face 
vakie). 

The Budget estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the y^ear 1923 is as follows : — 

Receipts , . ... . . Rs. 29,489 ■ 

Expenditure .. . 23,340 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1923. 
Receipts. 


Members’. ..Subscriptions . . 
Subscriptions for the So- 
ciety’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs 
;S.a!e /of Pulrlloation s 
Interest on Investments . . 


1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

Estimate, 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 

Rs. 

Rs.: 

Rs. 

9,000 

6,883 

9,000 

1,944 

672 

3,162 

1,700 

1,615 

1,700 

10,870 

12,927 

12,927 

23,514 

22,097 

26,789 


:GaiTied:ov.er. 
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1922. 

1922. 

, , 1923. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward' 

■23,514 

22,097 

26,789 

Rent of Room 

650 

650 

600 

Miscellaneous 

100 

179 

100 

Government Allo\rance — 




for publication of papers 




in Journal .. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 : 

Admission fees 


676 


Total 

26,264 

25,602 

29,489 

Expenditure. 



Salaries 

8,502 

8,627 

7,435 . 

Commission . . 

600 

. 444 

600 

Stationery 

150 

109 

125 

Pension . . • • 

180 

210 

216 

Light and Fan 

200 

131 

150 

Taxes . , . . 

1,495 

1,495 

1,495 

Postage 

800 

i.020 

1,000 

Freight . . . . 

200 

65 

150 , 

Contingencies.. 

400 

509 

400 

Books . . . . 

800 

3,611 

1,000 

Binding 

600 

427 

600 

Journal and Proceedings 




and Memoirs 

9,000 

6,983 

9.000 

Indexes , ' 

200 


200 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) . . 

500 

685 

200 ' 

Author’s fee . . 

250 

'250' 

' 250 

Petty repairs' . 

50 

107 

50 

Insurance . . . . 

344 

344 : 

344 

Publications . . 


' '385 


Gratuity 


2,500 


Winter clothing 



125 

Total 

24,271 

^27,902:"': 

23,340 

We therefore anticipate 

a saving of 

nearly 

Rs. 6,150. 


Any expenditure for which provision has not been made might 
he met from the above surplus. 

Iiibrary. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the library during -the 'year was 2,063, of which 268 w^ere 
purchased and 1,795 .were presented or received in exchange. 
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On an application to the Department of Education the 
library, of the Society received two valuable presentations, viz. 
,(1) aJ Stem’s ‘'The Thousand Buddhas” ; and (2) A. SteiiTs 
“Seriiidia” in, 5 volumes. 

Efforts are being made to procure missing parts or vol- 
umes of periodical publications existing in the Society’s library. 

Publications. 

There were published four numbers of the ^ Journal and 
Proceedings (Vol. XVII, Nos. 3 and 4, 1921, and VoL XVIIL 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1922) during the year containing 487 pages 
and, 10 plates In all. ' 

Of the Memoirs three numbers were published (Vol. VL 
Pt. 8, Vol. VII, No. 4, and Vol. VIII, No. 1), containing 104 
pages and' 9 plates in all. 

The Proceedings of the Eighth Indian Science Congress is 
contained In the Society’s Proceedings./^ o\. XVIL No. 4, 1921. 

Indexes to the completed volumes of the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings f and Memoirs are in active preparation, and 
will be published shortly. 

On the recommendation of Dr. S. W. Kemp, Honorary 
Secretary, the Council decided that the price of the Journal be 
increased from Rs. 2 to Es. 3, and that the price to non- 
members be Rs. 4; for the Memoirs the same increase, i.e. 
extra for members and 100% extra for non -members. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year the Council accepted five applications for 
exchange of publications, viz .from ( 1) TheSiam Society, Bangkok 
— •the Society’s Journal and ProceeJmgs and 3iemoirs for their 
Journal ; (2) The Military Geographical Institute of .Florence, 
— the Society’s Journal mid Proceedings for their U Uni- 
verso \ (3) the German Entomological Museum, Berlin — the 
Society’s Journal a.ncl Proceedings mid dlemoirs for their MiP 
teilmigen ; (4) The School of OrientaT Studies, London — the 
Society’s Journal and for. theil^R^^ik"/iB ; and (5) The 

Scientific and Industrial Research Department, London — the 
Society’s Jotirnal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their 
publications (for one year only). 

Philology. 

^Mr. A. _ ^Harley has contributed a paper entitled 
l)iliyah-al-Kalbi.” The paper deals with the life -history of 
^ piliyah-aLKalbi ’ which begins from, the date of his conver- 
sion in 2p.H. It contains various traditions according to which 
Gabriel is said to have impersonated him. There is a description 
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of . his civil' and military, commissions with some conflict- 
iiig traditions as to his transmission of the Prophet's letter 
oaliing .upon the Emperor Heraclius to accept Islaiii. fii it is 
also shown his domestic relation with the Prophet. Four tradi - 
tioiis have been cited in it about the place of: his tomb. It ends 
with two Hadith which were ascribed to him. 

Another paper by 'Mr. Harley entitled Umar bi.o. Abdi 1- 
aziz and his Miisiiad. collected by Al-Baghaiidi ” deals 'with the 
the life-histo.ry of ‘Umar 11 and his^Miisnad as collected by 
.AI-Baghaiidi. It is based on a rare MS. belonging to the 
Go\m,rniiient Coliection. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ The , Sources of Janri's ' N'afahat/' 
■Mr. W. Tvano-w traces the sources of ‘‘ Jaiiii’s Nafahat/f which 
■'is' 0 .ne of the m os t^ important historical wo.rks in. Persian, and 
has e.xerci!?ed a. great influence on .Persian Sufic Lite.rature. The 
work is based on some rare 'MSS. in- the Society’s, possession. 

An Old Gypsy Jargo.n ’’ by the same author contains a note 
on a fragmentary MS , dealing with an artificial and eonven- 
tioiial secret code of a darw'ish community. 

A number of papers dealing with varied aspects of philo- 
logy were read by the members of the Society. M^ost of these 
have been or will be published in the Jo-urnal. So far as 
archaeology is concerned papers relating to Bharhut Sculptures 
contributed by Mr, Ramaprasad Chanda and Dr. M. M. Bania, 
are important. There can be no doubt that most of the iden- 
tifications of these sculptures with the Buddhist Jatakas will 
loe accepted by scholars. Very little attention has been de- 
voted to the study of Kharosthi Inscriptions and the publica- 
tion of a paper on two epigraphs by Mr. N. G. Maziimdar is. 
therefore welcome. Dr. R,oychowdhuiy’s article on the Maha- 
bharata and the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros ''will be 
. found instructive.. . 

The linguistic side of Philology was not neglected this year, 
and in Lakhimpuri : A Dialect’' Babiiram Saksena has made 
a valuable contribution to oar knowledge. Patlier 11. Hosten^s 
firticle on St. Thomas also deserves notice as it throws interest- 
ing light on Pre-Portuguese Christianity of India. Tibetan 
studies were not forgotten and Mr. Johan van Manen's article 
entitled ‘‘A contribution to the Bibliography oi Tibet” cannot 
fail to be of great use to Tibetan scholars. 

Anthropology. 

Four papers of Anthropological interest liave appeared in 
the Journal a-yid Proceedings of 1922. In a paper entitled 
‘‘The Origin of the Catholic Christians of Eastern Bengal ” 
(Contributions to the History' and Ethnology of North Eastern 
India — ill) Mr. E. A. Stapleton discusses the names of 60 Chris- 
tian children in the school attached to the Portu.gaese Ohuroh 
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at fi'iisBairiabad (Hashiiabad) in the Nawabgaiij Tiiana of 
Daf'ca, Dii^trict and from the oceiirreBce of Beiigaii dahnams 
or eiistoiriary names of address and also of names of father's 
hdri ' iioniesteiid) instead of .surnames arrives at the coiiciosioii 
■' that in tlie great majorit}? of instances the Cbristians of Hasli- 
Jiabad are not descended from Portognese at ail but are merely 
eouverts from Hindoism and T slam.” Dr. Ja.mes Wise's valu- 
able Iiistoricai accoii,nt of ‘'‘.Portuguese in Eastern Bengal” is 
prijded as an appendix .(II) to the' paper with additional notes 
tningiiig the history op to date. Jn his paper on '■' The Svastika, 
■:nd the Onikara ” Mr. Harit Krishna Deb e.i'idea¥C)iirs to show 
that tliere are iriclicatioris ■ enabling os to identify the symbol 
{svasiita) with tiie syllable om. In. the .paper entitled Prey 
historic writing in India, and Europe ” Mr. .Pahchariaii Mitra 
traces the Indian Brahra! alphabet to .Arc.baicp{.Zhx7/'0'i/|9't/'P^'^“' 
Greco-lndk) writing. The most inte.resting anthropological 
paper of the year is. Mr. Job an van Manen’s article entitled 
” Ponet' riling a Bon .i.mage ” which he recognises as the Bo.n“po 
deity Gsaiig-ba a.llied to B.ta-mgrin and coriiiected \vit,h the 
G a rad a. ■ 

Zoology. 

Eight papers on zoolog\y have bee.n p'ublished in the 
Journal and one in the the Memoirs,, as well as a number of 
abst.ra(3ts .in the report of the .Eighth India,i.i Science 'Congress 
published in the Ikoeeedings. 

The paper i.n the Me7noirs deals with the Ampliipod Crust- 
acea collected by Dr. N.. Aonamdale in the Par East in, 19i5"19iB 
and is by Dr. Mb M. Tatte.rsaiL late Keeper of the Manchester 
M,useiim. It co,iitains descri'ptions of several new species 
some of which a.re of 'great geographical interest. 

Of the papers published in the Journal hj far the longest 
and the most important is that on the ■‘GEie.nal Portal” 
Sjsteni and Kidney' Excretion in Verteb.rata by Dr. W. 'N. 'F. ■ 
Woodland, late ,Pro£esso.r of 'Zoology,. M'oir Central College, 
Allahabad. This paper occupies' over 100 pages and embodies 
the result of most- careful and detailed work undertaken 
mainly in the Mo ir (iJentral College, Allahabad. 

Most, if not all, of the other papers in the Journal were 
originally read at a meeting of tlie Indian Science Congress and 
are of the nature of preliminary notes or short abstracts of 
longer memoirs published elsewhere. 

Mr. Cedric .Dover’s Resume of Recent Progress in our 
Knowledge of the Indian 'Wasps and Bees ” is a useful com- 
pilation. 

Botany and Palaeontology, 

Ko papers dealing exclusively with botanicai or jialaeon- 
toiogicai subjects have been published, but Dr. N. Aiinandaie’s 
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^'Introduction to the Stud^'of- the Fauna of an Island in the 
Ohilka Lake” in the consists mainly of an aceouiit 

of the vegetation, palaeontology and geoiog}’ of the island. 
Mr. V. Narayanaswami and Dr. H, G. Carter contribute a list of 
plants as an appendix to this memoir. 

Physical Science. 

No papers on Physical Science were published during the 
year under review. 

Medical Section. 

Eleven meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
192.2, and were very well attended, the average attendance 
being 9 members and 29 visitors. 

In Januarj^ Major R. Knowles, I.M.S., read a paper on 
“ The Problems of Kala Azar,” fully illustrated by lantern 
slides and dealing especially with the unsolved problem of the 
transmission of the disease. In February, Lt. -Colonel F. F. 
Connor, D.S.O., read a paper on ‘V Malignant Growths 

of the Retained or Imperfectly Descended Testis,” Rai Dr. U. 
N. Bramachari Bahadur, F.A.S.B., one on “ A New Form of 
Cutaneous Leishmaniasis — Dermal Leishmanoid,” and Dr. J. J. 
Campos one on “ Biochemical Aspects of Cholesterin.” Dr. 
Bramachari’s discovery of a new and very remarkable disease 
— a universaiised and cutaneous infection of the whole skin of 
the body by Leishmania donovmii, with lesions resembling 
those of nodular leprosy in clinical type, — has led to renevved 
research work upon kala azar transmission. , In March, Major 
H. W. Acton. I.M.S. read a paper “ On the Isomeric Relation- 
ships of the Cinchona Alkaloids and their relative Therapeutic 
Values,” in which he summarised five years of remarkable 
research work upon the malaria problem by himself and his 
collaborators ; and Dr. Bramachari one “ On the Influence of 
the Acidic and Basic Radicles of an Antimon^d Compound upon 
the Toxicity of its Antimony Content,” with special reference 
to the introduction of new. compounds in the treatment of ka.!a 
azar. In May, Dr. C. A. Bentley read a paper “ On the Eco- 
nomics of Bengal Malaria,” fully illustrated by lantern slides. 
In June, Dr. E. Muir read, a paper on Recent Advances in our 
Knowledge of and Treatment of Leprosy,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. In Major J. A. Shorten, I.M.S. , read a paper on 
“ Diathermy, its History and Use in Medicine and Surgery.” 
Major Shorten’s paper was illustrated by exhibits of apparatus 

At the August meeting Major A. D. Stewart, I.M.S.. read 
a paper on '' Tube Wells in Bengal.” Major Stewart’s paper 
hasted to correspondence with- the Madras Government, who 
are desirous of testing such methods. A paper was also read by 
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Major, H. W. Acton, T.M.S., on ‘'The. Causation of the Epide- 
iiiic? Dropsy of Bengal’’; and the interest taken in. Blajor 
Acton’s recent discoveries of amine forming micro-organisms 
in the iiifeoted rice which is eoncerned in the production of the 
disease was shewn by an attendance of 45 Calcutta practition- 
ers and a livety discussion. In September, Dr. Bramachai'i 
read a paper on ‘‘'Further Biochemical Researches in Kala Azar 
and a new Globiilih Test,”' Major R. N. Chopra, I.M.S. and 
Major H. W. .Acton,. I.M.S., a joint paper on “The Nature, 
Production and Action of the Toxin of the Cholera Vibrio,” 
and Major W. L. Harnett, F.R.C.S., I M.S., one on “ A Case of 
Traumatic Aneurism of the Spleen,” The isolation by Majors 
Acton and Chopra from cultures of the cholera vibrio of the 
cholera amine in a state of purity has been followed by the 
experimental production of every symptom and lesion of 
cholera in experimental animals by injections of the purified 
amine, freed from all bacteria. In October, Lt.-Oolonel F. A, F. 
Barnardo, C.I.E., I.M.S., read a paper on The Manage-,' 

meiit of Typhoid Cases wdth a note on the Causation of 
Haemorrhage in the Enteric Fevers.” In November, Major 
H. W, Acton, I M.S , read a paper on “ The Mode of Action of' 
Selective Drugs,” In December, Major R. N. Chopra, I.M.S. , 
and Dr. Birendraiiath Ghosh, M.Sc., read a paper on “The 
Field for Research into Indian Indigenous Drugs,” and Dr. 
Bramaciiarioue on “ Some New Amino- Antimony! Tartrates and 
their Therapeutic Value.” The meeting w-a.s attended b,y many 
of the leading ka birajs of Calcutta and the paper b,y Major 
Chopra- and Dr. Ghosh was followed by an interesting discussion. 

The Section, as now constituted, affords a common meet- 
ing ground for workers at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine and Institute of Hygiene, the Calcutta Medical College, 
the Presidency General Hospital, and the general body of inedi- 
eal practitioners in the city. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

Of this Catalogue which is being prepared by Mahamaho- 
padbyaya Haraprasad Shastri, O.I.E., a considerable amount 
of material has already been printed off and it is hoped that 
the first volume will be issued in a few months’ time. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. . 

During the year 1922, fifteen Arabic and Persian MSS. 
were purchased on behalf of Government. 

The preparation of the Catalogue of the MSS. in the 
Government Collection on the lines of the Catalogue of two 
Collections of Arabic and Persian MSS. preserved in the India 
Office Library by Sir E. Denison Ross and Professor E. G. 
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Browne is progress. The Acting first and second Travelling 
Maulawis: were engaged in this 'work thronghout the 3 "ear. 
Besides this the}?" prepared notes on the MSS. offered foi- 
sale, and prepared a Hand-list of the MSS. purchased during 
the years 1916-21, The first Additional Travelling Maolawi 
was engaged in foliating the Persian. MSS. of the Socielgyts 
Collection. He resigned in the month of Beceiiifoer. The se- 
cond' additional Travelling Mania wi was engaged in preparing 
the Catalogue of the x4rabic MSS. of the Society’ s nollectiGn. 

Bibiiotheea IndicEo 

Sanskrit Series. During the year the Society published. 

(1) Baiidha 3 "ana Srauta vSiitram, Voi. III,,Fasc. 4; (2) 
Prithviraja Vijaya, Fase, 3 ; (3) Kritya Ratnakara, Ease, 2 : 
(4) Advaitachinta Kaiistubha, Fasc. 4; and (5) Tattva Chiiita- 
mani Didhiti Vivriti, Vol. 3, Fasc.^ 2. 

Arabic and Persian Series. .In this series two parts were 
poMished : {!), MuntakJiabu’kTawarikh' (Phigiish, translation), 
Vol. HI, Ease. 4 ; and (2) Tayyibat-i-Sa’di, PMsc. 3. 

Coins. 

No papers on Numismatics were published during the ;year 
under review. 



, The Hon'ble Justice 8 m Asutosh Mookek-jee. Kt., 
C.S.LuB.L., 'D.Sc., F.'R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B,. President, 
delivered an address. 

' : ADDRESS, 1922. 

Ge^sTLEMEN, ' , 

It lias been my privilege to address tlie Society, at its 
aiiiiiiar gatiieriiig, so often during the' last seventeen years, 
that m.y silence on the present occasion would not have been 
liable to be misinterpreted . as disrespect to- oiir distiogoished 
members. 1 felt, however, that if the term of office . of the 
President were brought to a close without an address, however 
brief, it might create an unwelcome precedent. I shall conse- 
quently^ ask your indulgence while I refer to one or two subjects 
of interest to all well-wishers of the Society and supporters of 
its activities. 

It is a matter of congratulation that notwithstanding' the 
stress of economic conditions, our inaterial prosperity has re- 
mained unabated during the last twelve months. There is no 
visible diminution in the number of our members, nor has 
there been a fall in the quantity, and, let me add without 
hesitation, the quality of the communications accepted by us 
for publication. To our keen disappointment, however, our 
building scheme has been held up, by reason of financial diffi- 
culties, just at the stage when we hoped that they had been 
successfully overcome, and it is now fairly clear that the 
matter requires to foe explored further. In connection with 
this project for the erection of a handsome building on this site, 
a gentleman, who may well claim to be a man of culture but 
who has not yet joined the Society, has seriously put to me 
the question, whether the Society which has now existed for 
140 years and has occupied these premises erected more than 
a century ago, is likely to last during the normal lifetime of a 
new habitation. I assured Mm, with my usual optimism, 
that the work of the Society would never come to an end, for 
had not our illlustrious Founder, with the boldness which 
characterised all his conceptions, defined the bounds of our 
investigation to be the geographical limits of Asia and iiicluded 
wdthin the scope of our enquiries whatever is performed by 
man or produced by Nature. It is, I venture to think, 
not generally realised, even by well-educated people, that 
problems of scholarship, both literary and scientific, which 
still await solution, are so numerous and so fascinating that a 
Society like this can never languish. It is of the problems in 
one of these fields alone that I shall venture to address you 
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this evening — 1 mean the achievement of scholars of different 
nationalities in the domain of Indolog\n 

The greatest work in this department, which is also the 
greatest event of the year just closed, is the pobiicatiou of the 
first volume of the long projected and keenly expected Cam- 
bridge History of India^ the first of a series of six, setting forth 
the histor}^ of ancient India from the earliest times to about 
the middle of the first century of the Christian era. A glance 
at this work suggests many ideas for our reflection. In 1839, 
when Moiint-stuart Elph instone first attempted a eom- 
preheiisive History of India, he remarked: ^‘No date of a 
public event can be fixed before the invasion of Alexander, 
and no connected relation of the national transactions until 
after the Mahomedan conquest.’' The first part of this state- 
ment is still true, if it is strictly taken to mean that no date 
of an historical event anterior to the invasion of Alexander can 
be determined with absolute precision. But the second part 
of his observation has lost all point in the light of the wealth 
of materials now available for the reconstruction of the ancient 
liistory of this country; and even in respect of the pre- 
Alexandrian period, '‘connected relation” is possible and has 
been established in the case of at least the social and religious 
history of India. 

But what is this wealth of materials accessible to us, yon 
will perhaps ask, which have made the reconstruction of our 
past history possible ? Briefi}^ they are the literary composi- 
tions and the archaeological monuments. So far as the first 
of these sources goes, there can be no doubt that have 
made much headway in the publication of the literary compo- 
sitions of ancient India. Thanks chiefly to the industry and 
devotion of European scholars, almost the whole of Vedic 
literature is now before us for study and utilisation for histori- 
cal purposes. Ail the important works of Pali Buddhism are 
now accessible to us for the same purpose, principally through 
the unflagging and disinterested efforts of the late Professor 
Rhys Davids, who has just passed away, to the extreme grief 
of scholars in all countries. In regard to later periods, the 
publications brought out in such series as the Bibliotheca 
Indica of our Society, the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit series, 
the Kavyamala, the Vizianagram series, the Benares Sanskrit 
series, the Chaukhamba series, the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, 
the Harvard Oriental series and the like, have placed before 
us much material which can be easily utilised in the ex- 
ploration of the ancient history of India. I do not for a 
inoment intend to imply that no further work remains to be 
done in the matter of such publication ; all that I intend to 
emphasise is that much progress ' has been achieved in this 
direction. Such is not, however, the case with the collection 
and study of archaeological monuments, which, as I have 
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' alimdy telcl }mu,' i^s important source of our past 

iiistorv. These fali iiito four, broad di\dsions, (1) Epigraph.^, 
(2), NumisiiVadaes, (3) Iconography, and (4) Art and Architec- 
tore. Notable advance has doubtless been made in the study 
of these sources during the last half a century, as I attempted 
tQ show in rny Address to the Second Oriental Conference held 
last V' ear in this city under the auspices of the University 
of'Caieotta. But it mnst be conceded that much still remains 
to be accomp.lislied in this direction.. Even in , the sphere 
of Epigraphy, which may create the impression that the field 
has been thoroughly exploited, if we look into the Government 
EpigraphisUs list of inscriptions discovered in the Madras 
Presidency alone, we are constrained to admit that numbers 
of them still await to be deciphered and made accessible for 
the purposes of history. The same remark may be applied 
with e\en greater emphasis to each of the other branches of 
Indian Archgeoiogy. 

The materials which have been critically handled by 
different scholars and archaeologists are now within the reach 
of the historian. He has but to digest and collate them, to 
requisition them into the service of History. It is an elemen- 
tary truism that the life of a nation is faithful!}/ portrayed in 
the monuments of its literature; here, as elsewhere among ail 
civilised people, it is indisputable that our literary composi- 
tions iiiiimlnate many a dark and obscure corner in our past 
history, and their importance can scarcely be over-rated 
specially for our earliest period. The history of the pre- 
Asokan times in all its aspects still rests practically on literary 
eviderice. It is true that the bulk of this literary source is 
preponderantly religious. But we have such secular works 
as the Puranas and the Epics which have helped to preserve 
the historic tradition. The results obtained by a scrutiny of 
this tradition, specially when compared and contrasted with 
those reached by a study of Vedic literature, throw unexpected 
yet welcome light on the political history of that period. 
The fruit of such a critical inquiry is now before us in the 
shape of a book entitled Ancient Indian Historical Tradi- 
tion brought out by Mr. E. E. Pargiter whose name occupies 
an honoured place in the long roll of Presidents of this Society. 
The idea of such a work had been conceived by him thirty 
years ago, when he was engaged on the translation of the 
Markandeya Purana, undertaken by him for this Society* It 
is also extremely gratifying to note that a work of exactly the 
same nature w-as submitted in 1921 by Mr. Sitanath Fradhan, 
Lecturer on Physics in the Murarichand College, Sylhet, for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, although he himself w’^as 
presumabh/ a votary not of philosophy, but of science. The 
thesis has been pronounced by experts to be of much ex- 
cellence and has been accepted by the University for immediate 
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piiblicatioii. A comparison' of' the diyergeiit results obtained 
Paxgiter and' Dr, Pradhan cannot but prove nseful for 
the 'reeoiistroction of the ■political history of the pre-Mani^v'ari 
period.' It cannot /thus be questioned that the Vedic and 
Post-Vedic 'literature, inclusive of. the Pali Buddhist Canon, 
CGJntahi' valuable materials for the investigation of the social, 
econoniie and religious bistoiy of that' period ; this, indeed, is 
'HOW admitted on ."all hands and calls for no detailed coiiimeiits 
■Such then is the value of- the literary' source, -specialiy for the 
pre-Maiiryaii period', ■’ivhere' arch.seologieal '.monuinents cannot 
come to 'Our aid, though no doubt/ 'Wheii the latter become 
accessible, our knowledge attains further precision and becomes 
better comiected. -But even these records, though they have 
"been judiciously handled- by archaeologists,, stand in need of 
examination also by the artist -.and the historian before they 
can be "made to .yield the ancient histo'ry- of India, Take for 
instance the field of niimism.atics. -So. man .y different coins of 
different periods have been ' found, -cla'ssified and catalogued by 
expert numismatists, that ' many ';'' might labour under the inn 
pression that w^hatever was; "possible' had been achieved. But 
the moment the records are 'studied and handled from the histo- 
rian’s poinr of view, they- yield many interesting results. T' 
need make only a -passing reference to the ancient history of 
coinage, such as we have seen already narrated in the lectures 
delivered in 1921 by the Carmichael Professor of the Calcutta 
University, Take, again, -the.'- ancient art '"a,Ed,. 'architecture of 
India. \Tncent Smith's v* Histoiy '.'oi -.-Pine Art in India and 
(Ceylon ” and B'ergusson's. :'t''-'Histoiy' of Indiaii' Architecture” 
are still looked upon as the' 'standard 'm^ork's on the subjects. 
The authors of these publications, however, never professed to 
give exhaustive descriptions of all the t3^pes of Indian art and 
architecture ; these treasures are indeed inexhaustible, and new 
specimens are brought- to light year after year, thanks to the 
energy ot members of the. great Archaeological Survey, as also to 
the enthusiasm of private" citizens. , It is not for this reason 
that these pioneer works were considered to be the standard 
authorities, but rather because they were taken to have ex- 
pounded the grounds and principles of Indian art and architec- 
ture.. We are indebted, however, to the striking efforts made 
by Mr Havell, that we are now able to approach the subject from 
an entirely new angle- of vision ;■ the consequence is that the 
works of Fergusson and Vincent Smith are criticised as domi- 
nated by the erroneous idea that the art and architecture of 
Ancient India qua art has very little to teach the world. It is 
lefreshing to find that the workers of this generation have now 
commenced studying the problems of Indian art and architec- 
ture from this new point of view, which is not that of the ar- 
ehmologist, but of the artist* It was only the other day that 
Dr, Stella Kramrisch delivered two courses of lectures before the 
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C?alciitta University,, setting forth some of the results reached 
b,y her in this field. Mr. Manomoban Gangnli, author oi 
‘‘ Orissa and its Re,mains/‘’ is also delivering a.series of lectures, 
under the auspices of the University, on ...the architecture of 
ancient India ■ from this view-point ; while Mr. Sen, ' Janiini 
Ilanta, in his brilliant work Art-o-Ahitagiii ’’ has expounded 
an; attractive theory. No impartial critic can, for a mo,ment, 
lay down that this new method .of treatment is wholly correct 
• — l am not pledged to accept either the old or the new ; indeed, 
to my mind, both the old and the new contain elements of 
truth, and unless the partisans of both thresh out the subject 
thoroiighl,y, we cannot hope to reach the unalloyed truth. 

It will thus be admitted that the labours oi scholars work- 
ing in various fields have brought to light a vast mass of 
materia] since the time wdien Elphinstone first attempted to 
write a history of India, as wdli be apparent from even a 
cursory glance at the pages of the first volume of the Cam- 
fsridge liistory. We must not overlook, however, that the 
magnitude of the task is so great that a work of this character 
could have been rendered feasible only by the co-operation 
of a band of scholars who are researchers and experts in the 
different branches of Indoiogy. It is only by this co-operative 
method that it is possible to compose a work which can be 
treated as an authority on the history of ancient India. If 
we wish to realise how progress has been made by immense 
strides in quite recent years, we need only recall the history 
of ancient India by Vincent Smith, which was rightly acclaim' 
ed on its first appearance as a distinct step forward, though 
scholars were not slow to recognise its obvious imperfections 
and inevitiibie limitations. It was, however, readily acknow- 
ledged as a heipfol advance over what had preceded, and it 
was in fact entitled to unreserved credit as the first systematic 
attempt to compress a bewildering mass of materials of the 
most diverse character into a fairly well-connected na-rration, 

I have hitherto referred specifically only to such materials, 
literary and archaeological, as have been discovered within 
the geographical limits of India. But it is manifest that one 
cannot ignore the wealth of materials which abound in what 
was in ancient times rightly regarded as a greater India. It 
would be folly to overlook the remains of Indian Civilisation 
in the world around India and the ineffaceable traces of her 
vitalising intercouise in ancient times with her neighbours, 
such as Persia, Central Asia, China, Tibet and Indo-China. 
No student of Ancient Indian History and Culture can ignore, 
for instance, tiie materials brought to light by that intrepid 
explorer Sir Aurel Stein, whose latest work “Sarindia” has 
added notably to his many triumphs as a path-finder in track- 
less regions where Indian Culture flourished in ages gone by. 
This manifestly adds to the immensity of the work which 
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lies before the investigator of .this generation. In this coniiec” 
tion,: we cannot aiford to ignore the. fiindaniental position that 
the. history of a nation is not merely a chronic.ie of its political 
events, but eoniprehends equally every important d eve, lop merit 
in the domain of religious, social and economic life. It is no 
reproach to the Cambridge History that from this standpoint 
it has not realised oiir highest conception of historical work. 
One of the g.reatest achievements of the nineteenth' century 
was the application of scientific methods to historical studies^ 
so that History may be regarded as teaching a continuous 
sequence, an inflexible order, an eternal law of progress. This 
indeed is expressly recognised bv the projectors of the Cam- 
bridge History. '-'It is precisely to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century/’ they say, ''that we may trace the 
growth of the modern scientific spirit of investigation, which 
may be defined as a recognition of the fact that no object and 
no idea stands. alone by itself as an isolated phenomenon. 
All objects and all ideas form links in a series, and therefore it 
follows that nowhere, whether in the realm of nature or iu the 
sphere of human activity, can the present be understood 
without reference to the past.” In the evolution of the race, 
there are no sudden starts, no absolute beginnings History 
is thus like a continuous flow of the Ganges, out of the dark 
and mysterious heights of hoary antiquit^y which emerging 
flows unceasingly into eternity. The time, however, has not 
yet arrived for undertaking a history of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture from the standpoint of the philosophical student 
of History. Notwithstanding the labours of generations of 
assiduous scholars in many lands, we are still on the threshold. 
We are still engaged in discovering, sifting, appraising, eva- 
luating and classifying our material. If at this stage, gener- 
alisations were boldly hazarded on the basis of incomplett^ 
and imperfect data, our theories might be upset by an un- 
expected discovery. We cannot consequently blame the con 
tributors to the Cambridge Histoiy, many of them famous 
as profound investigators, merely because they liave resisted 
the temptation to draw an idealistic picture of ancient India 
and her civilisation. We may feel disappointed that the 
Cambridge History ^ inspite of its many excellences, does not 
reach the ideal of a History of Ancient India, which will 
portray the picture of each period as evolved out of the sum 
total of circumstances and activities characterising the preced- 
ing age. Such an ideal cannot be realised in a work, which, 
for the very reason that it; is an epoch-making Encyclopaedia, 
composed hj an army of experts, fails to furnish a continuous, 
and uninterrupted flow of historieaT stream. The synthesis of 
different chapters and different sections, which makes one 
period imperceptibly glide into another, can be accomplished 
by one master mind, like Grote or Mommsen, and not by a 
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congeries of .scholars.. The day when India can have a Grote 
or a .Mommsen to ' write her history, which far transceiids that 
of Greece or Rome not only in . the extent of- area but also of 
age. may yet be far distant. Meanwhile, let us hope that 
some scholar will undertake to write a' histoiy whic,h thoog.ii 
not exhaustive, is yet a history in the modern scientiiio sense 
of the t'emi ; and further let us hope that a teacher ooniieoted 
with an Indian University, shall \ve say the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. may enable us to realise our cheri.shed dream. 

■I trust' I may be allowed to. bring this Address to a close 
with an oiler of congratulation to the members of the Society 
for the happy choice tiie;v have made in the eleetioii of our 
new' President. ' It would be inapp.roxjriate ■ on- my part to 
extol the eminence of, '.Dr. Annandale in' -the branc.h of know- 
ledge which be has made specially' his own, .but even a. la^nnari 
ma.v be permitted to express the confident opinion that he 
.wall yield to none among his predecessors as a feaiiess and 
devoted guardian of the truest interests of the Society. 


X ! i t^roceedmgs of the A siatic Soeielp ol Bengal . 

: Tlie. 'l^resident. ^ .tlie election oC Officers and' 

Members of Coinicil'for the vear 1923 to be as follows 


Officers and Members of Council. 

l^resulent, 

N. Amiandale, Esq., O.LE., D.Sc... G.M.Z.S.. P.L.S.. 10A.8 B., 
. E.R.S.E,' 

Vice^Presidenis. 

Tile Idon. Justice Sir Asutosli Miikbopadln'ava., Kt,, , (bS.l , 
DX., D.Sc,, lOR.S.E., ■F..R.A.S., F.A S.B.*' 
'Mabaiiiahopadhvaya-.Haraprasad Sbastri, C.1.E.,.M. A., F. A.S. B. 
J. CocTsrin Brown, Esq., F.O.S.. D.Sc.. F.C.S. 

LieuB-CoL J. D. W. Megaw, LM.S 


Secretaries and Treas uret\ 


Genera! Secretary. 

Treasurer . . 

Philological Secretary 

Joint Philological vSecretary 

r Biology. 
/Hafcnrai History ! 

Secretaries. 1 Physical 
L Science. 

Anthropological Secretary 

Aledicai Secretary 

Honorary Librarian 

Honorary Numismatist. . . . 


Johan van Alaneu, Esq. 

C V. Raman, Esq., M. A. 

D. R. Bhaiidarkar. Esq.. M.A.. 
Ph.D . F.A.S.B. 

S Khuda Bukhsln Esq., M.A.. 
B.C.L. 

F. J. Bruhl, Esq.. I.S.C , D.Sc . 

F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq.. M.A., 
B.Sc. 

.Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., B.A. 
Major R. Knowles^ I.M.S. 

T.O.D. Dimn.Esq., M.A.. D.Litt, 
(A J. Brown, Esq.. ALA. 


Other Mernhers of the GotmciL 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Esq., AiVD., M.A., Ph.l). 
Kumar Sarat K n m ar R oy , M . A . 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.M.O. 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq,, A^.A., B.L. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 


The President also announced the election of Fellows to 
;l:>q:as lollows''':— ' 

Fellows. 

S. Khuda Bukhsh, Esq., ALA., B.C.L. 

Dr. G. N. Afookerjee, B.A., M.D. 


The Aieeting was then resolved into the Ordinaiw General 
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Sale of Publications, 
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publication of papers In Journal. (An- 
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encouragement of Medical 

Dr. 
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STATEMENT 
W22-. Building 

From a sum of Bs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

Proceeds of tlie 

Dr. 

To Cash Expen dittoe, 

Rs. As. P. lis. As. P. 
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Cr. 
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Trustees of the Indian Museum 
through the Government of 
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the Society of Rs. 134/14/0-. 
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Rs. As. P. 
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STATEMENT 
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From an annual grant of Rs. 1,200 made by the Govern- 

Dr. 

Rs. P 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 1,000 0 o' 

Total Rs. .. j^gOO 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1922. Anthropological Fundin Aceount 

_ This sum was set aside for the purchase 


Dr. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Total Rs. 


Rs. .As. P. 
OOS 4 3 

96,S 4 3 



STATEMENT 
International Catalogue of Scienti- 

Asiatie Societit 


Dr. 



To Cash Expbitditdiijj. 


:Salaries-K.::, - S = t 

■ »s ;per:fialan^ Meet T 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 

96 0 0 
6,067 10 0 

5,163 10 0 




J sialic Society of Bengal. 

XX xi 

No. 6. 


ivith the AsiaMo Society of Bengal. 

ment of, Bengal for the salary of the Officer-in-Charge. 

1922. 

Cf. ■ 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

1,600 0 0 

Total Es. 

1,600 0^0 


No. 7. 

luith the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

of Anthropological books in 1918. 

1922. 

Cf. 

Es. As, P- 

By Balance from last Account . . .. ■ 

968 4 3 

Total Es. 

968 4 3 

No. 8. 

fie Literature in Account with the 
of Bengal. 

1922. 

Cr. 

Es. As. F. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . , , . 

6,163 10 0 


Totai* Es. 


5J63 10 0 


XXX.11 


Proceedings oj the 


STAT-EM, ENT 

1922. [ncliwn Science Congress in .Iccount 


Dr. 

To Cash Expend it oee.- 


Advance ... . . 

Contingencies .. .. 

Postage''.. ■ ' 

Printing .. 

Siibacriptioiis Refunded 
Stationery 
Staff Bonuses 
Freight ' . . 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


Rs. As. P. ■ :Rs. As. P. 


1,700 0 
7 .1.4 
254 li 
2,273 7 
15 0 
20 0 
88 0 
21 11 


Total Rs. 


4,380 12 3 
2,342 14 4 

6,723 10 7 


STATEM ENT 

1922. Orienktl PiMicatioii Fund, .N'o. I. in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Commission 
Editing Fees 
'^■:Salane,a. , , . : 

Contingencies 
Postage . . 

Stationery 
'•■■.Printing ' , .■■ 

Light and Fans 
Share of grant made to the widow of the 
late Asst. Secy. 

.Purchase of Boxes 
Freight . . 

Bad Debts Written-off 
Balance as per Balance Sheet ^ . 


Rs, As. P. 

49 15 9 
421. 0 0 


2,715 5 
106 15 
2U8 3 
18 1 
1,846 6 
45 8 


1,250 0 0 
62 3 0 


Rs. A8.. ..P. 


. 6,791 9 2 
398 6 9 
55,961 7 1 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


xxxiii 


No. 9, 

with the Asiatic Society of Beitgal. 1922. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. p. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 1 ,362 6 7 

By Cash Rboeipts. 

55 Subscriptions, etc. .. 2,36i 4 0 

,, Advances .. ... .. 1,600 0 0 

Donation from Sir R. N. Mookerjee, Kt. 1,500 0 0 

5,361 4 0 


Total Rs. .. 6,723 10 7 


No. lO. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1922. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 
By ,, Balance from last Account . . .• .. 50, 74-3 14 7 

By Cash Kboeipts. 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant 9,000 0 0 

Sale of -Publications . . • * 464 3 S 

Advances recovered . . - • 90 16 

■ ■ 9,544 5. 2 

By OXTTSTANDINaS. 

.Credit Sale of, Publications «« 2,863 3 3 


Tot All Rs, 


63,151 7 


XXXIV 


Proceedings of the 


STATEMENT 

192:d. Oriental Publication Fund, ^Yo. B, in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expshditubb. 

Rs. As. P., 


Printing Charges 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. 

. 1,120 9 0 

18,869 0 0 


TOTAIi Rs. 


19.089 9 0 


STATEMENT 
W2B. Sanslirit Manuscript Fund in Acct- 


Salaries . . 
Contingencies 
Stationery 
Light and Fans 
■ Insurance 
Printing . . 
Postage - . 


Dr. 

To Cask Expenditure, 

Rs. As. P, Rs, As. P. 

2,515 3 9 
105 11, 3 

10 9 6 
36 7 8 
125 0 0 
90 0 0 
55 7 3 ' 


Balance as per Balance Sheet 


2.938 7 
19,961 1 


Total Rs. 


22,902 8 9 , 


STATEMENT 
19B2. Ai'ahic and Persian MSS. Fund in. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Cataloguing 
Salaries . . 

Purchase of Manuscripts 

Contingencies 

Stationery 

Postage . 

Insurance 
Printing . . 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total Ks, 


Rs, As. P. 
2,500 0 0 
4,760 2 0 
2,140 0 0 
121 5 9 
28 1! 0 
4 14 6 
31 4 0 
90 0 0 


Rs. As. P. 


9,670 5 S 
3,522 14 1 
13,190 “'T 4 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 




No; 11. 

Acet. ivith the Asiatie Soe. of Benial. 1922. 


Cp. 


By Balance from last Account. . 


Bs. As. P. 


By Cash Beobipts. 


Government of Bengal’s annual grant 
up to the 3 1st March 1922 

Totai. Bs. 


No. 12. 

ivith the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


p. 


Rs. As, P. 


Rs. As. Pe 
18,989 9 0 


1,000 0 0 
r9;989 9 0 



Rs. As. P. 


By Balance from last Account. , .. 16,058 10 9 

By Cash Receipts. 


Cjrovt. of Bengal’s annual grant for Sanskrit 
MSS. Preservation .. 3,200 0 0 

Govt, of Bengal’s annual grant for Cata- 
loguing (Bureau of Information) . . ■ 3,600 0^0 

Advance . . . . . . . . 0 14 0 



Sal© of Publications . . . . ■ . . . . ■ 43 0 0 

Total Rs. .. 22,902 9 


No. IS. 

Aeot with the Asiatie Soo. of Bengal. 1922. 


Cp.; 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Ry Balance: from last Account.,. : ^ 3:V; 4; 

By Cash Receipts* 

Govt, of India’s annual grant . . , • 5,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 




XXXV I 


Proceedings of the 


STATEMENT 

1922. Investment 

Dr. 

Face 'Valiicj. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Pvs. As. ;P. 
To Balano€) from last Account ,, .. 2 , 84,300 0 0 2 , 73,206 3 1.0 


Totai. Rs. 2 , 84,300 0 0 2 , 73,206 3 iO 


Fvxm. 


Genkral Fcnd. 

16, 700/* 8.]j% Government Loan of 1842-4S 
@ I?8. 58%, the !,‘at.e on Sl-I2'22 ... 

^Rfi. 1,53,760;- 3-^% Government Loan of 1854-55 
(£. Us. 5S%, the h’ate on Sl-12-22 ... 

5,900/- 34% Goveniment Loan of 1865 

iTf Rw. 5S%, the Rate on 81-12-22 

Rsi 1,000;- 34% Government Loan of 1865 

@ Rs. 58%, the Rate on 31-12-22 ... 

Its, 8,000,'- 8.4% Government Loan of ISTO 

ig Rs. 5S%, the Rate on 81-12-22 ... 

Rs. 51,00i)j‘ 34% Government Loan of 1000-01 
(g. Rs. 58%, the Rato oti 31-12-22 ... 

Rs. lOjlOr.;- 1 % I’erminable Loan of 1915-10 
s® Rs. 9S%, the Rate on 81-12-22 

Bun.Diis'G Fund. 

Rs.^ 10,000'- 8.4% Government .Loan of 1865 
/g Hs. 58%, the l?at.e on 31-12-22 ... 

Pknston Fund. 

Ks. 1,400,- 8.4% Government Loan of 1865 

(g. Rf;, . 58%, the Bate on 81-12-22 

Hakcl.iv Memorial Fund. j 

Rs. 400.'- 8.4% Goveniment Loan of lS34-o5 1 
@ Rs. 58%, the Rate on 31-12-22 ... ... j 

Rs. 100;- 34% Government Loan of 1900 01 : 
fgl Rs. 5S%, the Rale on 31-12-22 ... 1 


31stDee. : Valuation as 
1922 Yahui- i per Individual 
tiou. I Aeeoant. 


Rs. 

9,686 

89,146 

1,102 

.580 

4,649 

29,580 


(i| d] 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


9,898' 0; 9 


28,200 O' 0; 


812' 0. 6| 


,2321 h;"0 
58| 0 9i 


2,23,181 


Loss on 
Re*va! nation 
j.it 31st Dee. 
1922 Rales.. 


Rs' 


lOj 8S,-147jl3 


:'»8,t!2r, 


l,899i 


10 


6- 9 


202 t*i 0 


0, 9 M,•^2.5 6, u 


210', O' 0 


Total Rs. 


; 1,68,934’ 0 0| 


2,78,20<f 3ilo' 1,04,272- O'lO 


* Investments of Permanent Reserve. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. 14. 

AGCount. 


Cr. 

Face Value. 
Bs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet ..2,84,300 0 0 

Loss on. Re- valuation at 3 1st December 
1922 Rates ... . 


XXX vii 

1922. 


Cost. 

Rs. As. P. 
1,88,934 0 0 

1,04,272 3 10 


Total Bs. 2,84,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 


Proceedings of the 



STATEMENT 
Wctr Bond 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account « « 


Face Value. 

Bs. As. P. 
80,000 0 0 


Cosfc, 

Rs. As. P. 
81,693 i'l 10 


Total Bs. 80,000 0, 0 81,693 11 iO 


I 

31st Dee. 


Valualioii as 

.Loss on, 
Re-valiiatiun 
in 31 si- Dee. 
1922 Rates. 

FUNDS. 1 

1022 Yalua- 

j)er War Bond 


tion. 


Account. 

.......... 

GKisriiii,vL Fusp. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1 Rs. A, 1 '. 

Rs.,^ 

A. 

F. 

Es. 75,000/- 5^% Bonds of 192S % Rs. 100/S/-, Rate ' 
Oil 31st Defiember 1922 . .. 

Rs. 5,000;- 6% Bond of 1920 (/I Bs. 100/4r, Rate on 

75,375 

0 

0 

1 I 

I- St,>V.)3'Tl 10 

1,300 

3 

10 

31st December 1922 ... ... ... 

5,012 

s 

0 

1 : 1 




Total Rs. 

; S0,3S7 

s 

0 

8},«;93ir! li) 

!,3U0 

3 

1« 


STATEMENT 
Treasury BUls 


Dr. 

Face. Value. . ..€osfc.-: ■ 

^To;;::Bala.nee;iroriaiast;Aucoiint— 

Six months’ Bills ■ . , ' ■ ... 66,000 0 ' 0 63,802 8 0 

;To; PuTchase''during;.the''y0ar----'-' -V 

Six months’ Bills .. .. 1,30„000 0 0 1,26,963 2 0 


Total Bs. 1,95,000 0 0 1,90,81.5 10 0 


Asiatic Society of BengciL 


N0..I8. . 

Aoeount^ 

Cr. 

Face Value. 
Rs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 80,000 0 0 

,, Loss on Re-vakiation at 3!st December 
1922' Rates ' . . . . • • 

Total Rs. 80,000 0 0 


No. 16. 
Account. 


Cp. 

Face Value. 
Bs, As. P. 

•By. Realizations .from, the 'Imperial Bank.,;. 

of India .. , .- 1 , 30,000 0 0 

By Balance'Of Billsinhand carried forward -y;: 
as per Balance Sheet ■ , ■ . . 6 ' 5',000 ; 0 0- 


Total Rs. 1,95,000 0 0 


xxxix 



Cost. 

Rs. As. P. 
80,387 8 0 

1,306 3 10 

81,693 11 10 


192% 


. ;■ €o 8%: y 

' , ' Rs. As. P.' 

1,27,237 8 0 
63,578 2 0 
'! ,90,8i5' l0 y 0 



xl 


Proceedings of the 


1922. 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account . . . . . . 3, ,244 2 4 

5 , Advances for postage, etc. .. ■ .. 624 4 3 

Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions^ etc. .. 11,916 6 3 

Sales of Oriental Publications as per 

Fund No. 1 .. .. .. 2,863 3 3 

Sales as per Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 43 0 0 

14,822 9 6 


Total Rs. .. 18,691 0 1 



STATEMENT 
Fixed Deposit 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P, Bs. As. P. 
To.:Balance fromlast Account:.,. , ■ '8,6119,11 vT?; 

, 8 , 619 ; 11 


Total Rs, 



f: 


Asiatic Society ot Bengal. xii 

No. 17. 

Account. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. 1\ Rs. As. P. 

By Realization during the year .. .. 13,380 1,3 7 

Bad Debts Written -off, A.«iatic Society 288 6 6 

do. , O. P. Fund No. I 398 Q 9 

0S5 13 3 


By Outstandings. 

; j 

Due to the | 
1 Society. { 

Due by the i 
Society. ; 


; Its,: 

As.l 

p.- ! 

lis. . 

A s. 

P. ^ 

Merabers ... j 

-t,750 

S 1 

0 ! 

154 i 

10 ' 

0 ; 

Snbsoribers . ... | 




•2d ! 

U 

n i 

Bil! Collector’vS Depo* i 
Bit ... ... 1 




100 i 

0 

, 0 i 

Miscellaneous ... j 

410 

1 i 

! j 

i i 

1 ■ 

; 0 i 

1 

5,175 


1 6 

1 552 ^ 

1 ^ 

^Tj 


Total Bs. .. 18.69! 0 1 


i-- yi:" ^ ■ 

Cr. 

^ .;3y .Balance,,," " h.;", . ■ , ::V', '8,619' 'II T 

'8,6.19 'M : , 7. 


Total Rs 



xiii 


Proceedings of the 


1922 . 


STATEMENT 

Cci/Sh 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Aeeoiiiit . . , . . 

Asiatic Society .. 

,, Barclay Memorial Fund 
,, Servants^ Pension Fund 
,, Building Fund 

,, Catalogue of Scientific SI. Pub., Calcutta 

,, Indian Science Congress 

,, Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 

,, Do. do. No. 2 

,5 San.skritMSS. Fund 

,, Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

,, T.reasiiry Bills Account 

,, Per.sonal Account 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

15,971 

10 

i 

14 

15 

2 

49 

0 

0, 

4,160 

13 

0 

395 

0 

0 

5,361 

4 

0 

9,544 

5 

2 

] ,000 

0 

0 

0,800 

14 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,27,237 

8 

0 

13,380 

13 

7 


1,88,916 3 0 


Total Rs. 2,00,244 15 9 



STATEMENT 

Bcilaiioe 


LIABILITIES. 

Rb. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Asiatic Society, .. .. ...2, 

13,868 

3 

7 

Barclay Memorial Fund 

607 

2 

10 

Servants’ Pension. Fond 

1,71! 

3 

10 

Building Fund . . . . . . 1 

,19,102 

14 

0 

Catalogue of Scientific SL Pub., Calcutta. . 

395 

0 

0 

Bureau of Information 

1,600 

0 

0 

Anthropological Fund 

968 

4 

3 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 




,, ture . . ' ... . . 

5,067 

10 

0 

Indian Science Congress ■ ... T. ' 

2,342 

14 

4 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 

55,961 

7 

1 

Do. do. No. 2 

18,869 

0 

0 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund . . , . 

19,964 

1 

4 

..Arabic. and Persian' ;MSS. Fund' . ' 

3,522 

14 

1 


4,43,980 11 4 

Less — Depreciation on Investments and 
War Bonds at close of the year as 
per Investments and War Bond 
'Accounts ■■■■ t 1 ,05-,57S 7'. " v; 


Total'; ■. 3,38,402 '3 ' 8' 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the Books and Vouchers presented to us and certify that it 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


xliii 


No. l 9 . 

AeeoTint. 19^22- 


By Asiatic Society .. 

Cr. 

,, Servants’ Pension Fund 


... Riiilding Fund 

• « « • 

,, IiiteiMiationa.J. Catalogue 

of SoientiEc 

Literature 



, , Indian Science Congress Account 
- f Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Do. do. No. 2 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
, , Treasury Bills Account 
Personal Account 

,, Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Total Rs. 


Es, As. F. , Rs. As. P. 


27,902 

6 

7 

0 

4 

0 

7,501 

If 

0 

m 

0 

0 

4,380 

12 

3 

6,791 

9 


1,120 

9 

0 

2,938 

7 

5 

9.676 

5 

3 

,26,953 

2 

0 

624 

4 

3 


1,87,958' 6 il 
12,259 8 10 


2,00,244 15 9 


No. 20. 


Sheet. 


Investments 
War Bondis 
Treasury Bills 
Personal Account 
Fixed Deposit 
Cash Account 


ASSETS. 


Bs, As. P. Rs, As. P. 

1,68,934 C) 0 
80,387 8 0 
63,578 2 0 
4,623 5 3 
8,619 I! 7- 
12,259 8 10 

3^38,402 3 8 


Total Rs. ■ ''F'' ::3,38:,M2:r'''':3:';;8. 

W:, , R. Ci .B'RIEBLEY ,, . , 

■ '■•V'How.. T’Temtirer.S'..: 


■Gaictitkt^ it'ebruargi ,1923.. 
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Bengal OB aooount of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1922 : — 

3i per cent Loan of 1842-43 .. •• .. 16,700 

3| „ ,, 1854-55 .. .. .. 1,54,100 

3A ,, ,, ,, 1865 .. .. .. .. 44,300 

U „ „ „ ,, 1879 .. .. .. .. 8,000 

34 „ ,, „ ,, 1900-1 . .. .. 51,100 

*3“ „ „ ,, „ 1896-97 .. .. .. 500 

4 ,, ,, Terminable Loan of 1915-16 .. .. 10,100 

6 „ Bonds of 1926 . . .. .. . . 5,000 

5J „ ,, War Bonds of 1928 .. .. .. 76,000 

Indian Treasury Bill . . . . . . . . 65,000 


Total Rs. 4,29,800 


[* Cashier’s security deposit.] 


List of 

Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows and Medallists 

of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 


On the 31st December ^ 1922. 




OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR, 1922. 


President. 

Tlie Hoii’bie Justice Sir Asiitosli MiikiioBacllivaYa. Kt., C.S.L, 
D.L.AD.Se., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.:F.A.S;B. 

F A'6“ Presidents . 

MahamaliBpaclliYava Haraprasad Sliastri, O.I.E., M. A., F.A.S.B, 
P. J. Briilil, Esq./l.S.O., D.Sc., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

L. L. Feroior, Esq., O.B.E., A.R.S.M., D.Sc,, F.CIS., F.A.S.B. 
Upeiidra Natli BrahinaeliaH, Esq.,, M.D., M.A., PhJ3., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secreta-rv,: — W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D.. 
F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer : — W. E. C. Brierlej, Esq. 

Philological Secreta,.rv : — D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A.jPh.'D., 
F.A.S.B. ■ 

Joint- Pliiiological Secretary: — A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

r Biology : — N. Annandale, Esq., B.xA., D.Sc., 
Natural History ) C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. ■ i Pliysical Science : — E. P. Harrison,, Esq., 
I Pli.D., F.R.S.E., F.Inst.P. 

Aiitliropological Secretary Rama prasad Chanda. Esq., B.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary *— Aiajor R, Knowles, I.M.S. 

Honorary Librarian S. W. Kemp, Esq.. B.A., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S.. 
.F.A.S.B. ' ' ' 

Other Members of Gou7iciL 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I E., K.aV.O. ' 

P. 0. Malialanobis, Esq. /M.A., B.Sc.- 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A. 

A. Siilirawardy, Esq., litikliarul .Millat, M.A., Pli.D., MlL.Cl..^ 
F.A.S.B., Bar.-at-Law.' 

T. 0. D. Dunn, Esq., M-.A., D.Litt. 

S. Kliuda Biikhsli, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 


Honorary Nwmis7natist. 

W. E. AL Campbell, Esq.' / 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OP COUNCIL OP THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1923. 


President. 

N. Annandale, Esq, C.IE., B.A., D.So., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 
F.AS.B., F.R.S.E. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kfc., C.S.I., 
D.L., D.So., F.R.S.E., F.R.A S., F.A.S.B. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, O.I.E , M. A., F.A.S.B. 
J. Coggia Brown, Esq., P.G.S., D.Sc., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Lieut. -Col. J. D. W. Megaw. I.M.S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary ; — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer; — 0. V. Raman, Esq., M.A. 

Philological Secretary ; — D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary S. Khuda Bukhsh, Esq., M.A., 

IB C L 

(“Biology :—P. J, Brlilil, Esa., LSX)., D.Sc., 
Natural History j F.C.S,, F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries, 1 Physical Science: — P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., 
I M.A.,.B,Sc. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., B.A., 

: EvA.S.B. 

Medical Secretary: — Major E. Knowles, I.M.S. 

Honorar}^ Librarian: — T. O. D. Dunn, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Other Members of GounciL 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Esq., M.D., M.A,, Ph.D., F.A.S.B* 

^ Kiimar Sarat Kmimr Roy, ^ ' 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.GJ.E., K.C.V.O.:,, 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

W. A. K. Christie, Isq., :'B.Se.,:Ph.D.,,;P. 


Honorary Numismatist. 
C. J. Brown, Esq., M.A. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


,R.=: Resident. N.'R.= Non-Resident. A.=Absent. L.M.=5 Life Member. 
F.M.=Foreign Member. 

An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 


Members who lia\^e changed their reside-uce since the list w'as 
drawn op are requested to give intimation of such a .change to .the 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made 
ill the subsequent editio,n. Errors or omissions in t,h© following list 
should also be coinmunieated to the General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the General Secretary whe- 
ther it is their desire to continao Members of the Society ; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 4() of the rules, their names will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leav- 
ing India. 


I}at>e,,of Elecdoii. 

i 

( 


1922 April 5. : 

R 

Abdu! Aii, Abui Faiz Muhammad, m.a., 
M' . R. A . 3 . , F . R . s . L . , e tc . ' 3 , Tiirmr S tree t, 
Calcutta. 

1919 Feb. 6. 

N.R.i 

j 

Abdul Kader Surf raz. Elphmstone Col- 
lege, Bombay. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 1 

Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, b.a , 
B.L., Assfc. Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers’ 

1 Buildings, Calcutta. 32 1, Upper Civ- 
i cmlar Road, Galcutta. 

1894 Sept. 27.| 

L.M. 

Abdul Wall, Khan Sahib. 3, Alimuddin 

I Street, Calcutta. 

1921 Mar. 2. 

R. 

' Acton, Major Hugh William, m.r.o.s., 
L.R.o.p. (Lond.), i.M.s. School of Trop- 
ical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
! Avenue, Calcutta. 

1921 Mar. 2. 

i R. 

1 / 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., 

1 Fii.T)., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Cal- 

i cutta University. 35, BaUpgimge 

\ Circtdar Road, alcutta. 

1916 Feb, 3. 

N.R. 

1 Ahmad Ali Khan, Hafiz, Controller of 
( Household and Officer in Charge of 
State Library. ' Eampur State, U.P. 

1920 Jan. 7. 

N.R. 

! Aiyer, S. Paramesvara, m.a., b.l., m.r.s.l., 
i Kavitllaka, Secretary 
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to the Government of Travancore. 
Trivandrum, South India. 

1903 Got. 28. 

R. 

Allan, Alexander Smith, m.3^. 17 ■& 18, 

Esplanade M amsions, Calcutta. 

1919 July 2. 

R. 

Amin-ol-Islam, Khan Bahadur, Nawab- 
zada, B.L. Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration^ Bengal. 

1912 July 3. 

N.R, 

Andre v/s, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Toohlai 
Experimental Station, Cinnamara P.O... 
Jorhai, Assam. 

1904 Sept, 28. 

L.M 

■^*Annandale, Nelson, cie., b.sc., c.m.z.s., 
I'.L.s., p.A.s.B,, F.R S.E., Director, Zoolog- 
ical Survey of India Calcutta. 

1911 May 3. 

R. 

Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Mariinihe , 
11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. 

N.R, 

Aiilad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid. 
Rajar Deori, Dacca. 

1917 April 4. 

N.R, 

Awati, P. R., M.A., Medical Entomologist, 
Central Rese^arch .Institute. Kasauli. 

1914 Mar, 4. 

L.M. 

Bacot, J. 31, Quai d-Orsaij. Paris. 

1870 Feb. 2. 

■ ■ , , 

L.M. 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a,, c.i.e. 
Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 

1919 April 2. 

R. 

i 

Bal, Siirendra Nath, m.sc., f.l.s.. 

Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 
Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta. 

1918 April 3 

j 

N.R, 

Ballabhdas, Dewan Bahadur, Banker and 
Zemindar. Jtibbulpur. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

i R, 

1 

Ballardie, J. H. de Caynoth, a.r.i.b.a. 
7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

1918 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

Baiierjee, Narendra Nath, m.i.p.o.e.e. 
(Bond.), a.m.i.e. (IikL), Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs. Mandiday 

(Bwma). 

1922 April 5. 

N.R. 

Banerjee, Sasadhar, b.a., Head Master, 
H. E. School, Gopalganga. Gopalganj 
P. 0 , Bihar. \Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

: Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, 

1919 July 2. 

R. 

i Banerji, Pramathanath, m.a., d.sc. Cal- 
cutta University, Calcutta. 

1919 July 2. 

R. 

Banerji, Pramathanath m.a., b.l., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

R. 

Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. 65, Simla 
Street, Calcutta. 

1918 Dec. 4. 

R. 

Banerji, Sudhangsu Kumar, Qhose Prof, 
of Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 
University. Calcutta. 
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Date of Eleetion. : 



1921 May 4. 

R. 

Barman, Madan ■ Molian, Merchant and 
Landlord. 145, Harrison Road, OaR 
GuUa, 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

Barnes, Herbert ■ Charles, m.a. {Oxoii,}, 
c.i.E, Gmihati, Assam. 

1918 July 3. 

■R. 

Basil, Cbaru Chandra, b.a., m.b., 52/2, 
Blirzapur Street, Calcidtei, 

1922 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

Batta, - .Bha-gwan. Das, Consiiltiiig and 
Analytical Chemist. Munsliian Sireei. 
Natbha Stcite. 

1909 July 7. 

NR. 

Bazaz, Rangnatii Kiiemra-j, Proprietor, 
Shri ■ Venkatesliwar Press. 7ih 

Khefwadi, Bomhay No, 4. 

1895 Jul.y 3. 

L.M. 

Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Sir Niciiolas 
Dodd, B.A., T.C.S., Chief Com- 

niissioner'of Assam, Shillong, 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

Bell, Charles Alfred, c.m.ce, i.C.s. The 
Elms , Darjeeling. 

1915 April 7. 

N.R. 

Belvalkar, Siipad Krishna, M'.a.. ph.'D., 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona, 

1909 April 7. 

R. 

Bentley, Charles A., m.b.. b.p.h. 

Buildings , Calcutta . 

1876 Nov. 16. 

F.M. 

'^’"Beveridge, Henry, f.a.s.b., i.c.s. (Re- 
1 tired). 53, Oampden Flouse Moad, 

\ W, 8, London, 

1917 Aug. 1. 

R,. 

■'•'Bhandarkar. Devadatta Ramkiislina, m.a. 

; 35 Circular Road, BaJlygtmge, 

1909 July 7. 

1 R. 

j Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Sham- 
i bazar Street, Calcutta. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

R. 

; Bli attach arva. Bisvesvar, b.a., m e.a.s., 

; B.c.s. 16, ToiD7ishend Road, Bho.ioani- 
i pore ^ Calcutta, 

1922 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

; Bbatfacbarya, Vidnshekliara, Prof,, 

i Visvabharati. Santiniketan, Birhhum. 

1922 June 7. 

R. 

1 Bhattacharyya, . Dr. Sivapada, M. ». 

1 School of Tropical Medicine, Calcniia. 

1922 .Dee. 6. 

N.R. 

j Blackett, Sir Basil Philiot, k.o.b., Pinaiice 

1 Member, Cioveroment of India. Delhi 

1 and Simla, 

1893 Feb. 1. 

L.M. 

j Bedding, Revd. P. 0. Dumica, Sonllial 
j Parganas 

1912 July 3. 

R. 

\ Boinford, Capt. TreAmr .Lawrence. i.M.s., 

! M.B., B.S., M E.C.S., L.B.O.P. EdsU HOS- 

i pital, Calrutta. 

1919 June 6. 

R. 

Bose, A jit Mohan, m.b., cIi.b (Ediii.), l.m, 
(Dub.). 92/3, Upper Circular Road^ 

Calcutta. 
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1898 Feb. 2. 

R. 

.Bose, ■ Amrita .Lai, Dramatist. 9-»2, Ram 
Chandra Maiira Lam, Calcutta. 

1895 Mar. 6. 

R. 

'^'Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, iit., c.s.i., m.a. 
D.sc,, C.I.E., F.A.s.B. Presidency College^ 
CalctiUa. 

1922 Apl. 5. 

NR 

Bose, . Jogesh Chandra, , Landholder 
Contai , M idnapore , 

191,7 Oet. 3. 

N.R. 

Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.sc. University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

N.R. 

Bosworth-Smith, Percy, F.G.S., m.i.m.m;., 
M.A.i.M.E. Kolar Gold Field, liysore 
State, Oorgaum P.O., South India. 

1910 Julv 6. 

N.R. 

Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong, 

1908 Jan. 1. 

. 

R. 

Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, m.a., Pb .. d., 
M.D., F.A.S.B. 82/3, Gormvallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

1920 Sep. 1. 

N.R. 

Brandon, Ali Reza, F.J., Captain, 
Recruiting Officer, Collieries. Balhar- 
shah, C.P. [Calcutta, 

1921 Not. 2. 

R. 

Brierly, W. R. C. 41, BankshaU Street, 

1920 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

Brij Narayan, m.a.,' F.E.Hist.s., xM.e.a.s. 
8, Bank Road, Allaliahad. 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

! 

■j 

"^Brown, John Coggin, o.b.e., d.sc , F.a.s., 
Ml.M.E., Mlnst.MH., M.I.E. (llld.), 

F.A.S.B , Geological Survey of India. 
27, Ghowringhee, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R* 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a. Government 
School of Art, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

r,R. 

^Briih], Ftml Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc., f.o.s., 
F.G.s,, F.A.S.B. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

1901 June 5. 

1 F.M,. 

i , ■ 

^Biirkill, Isaac Henry, m.a., f.xA s.b. Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Singapur. 

1896 Jan. 8. 

N.R. 

^^Bnrn, Richard, o.i.e., i.c.s., f.a.s b. 

Board of Revenue, Allahabad, U.P. 

1900 May 2. 

In.Rv 

1 , 
i 

Butcher, Flora, l.m.s., TanaiqMir Medi- 
cal Mission. Tanakpur, Rohilkhand 
Kumaon Ry., U.P\ 

1913 Apl. 2. 

' 

Oalder, Charles Gumming. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

1918 June 6. 

iJ A., 

j Campbell, Major W. L., i.a. Europe 

1 {cjo India Office). 

1901 Mar. 6. 

i N.R. 

Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 
j I.c.s,, Commissioner Benares Division. 

1 Benares. 

;19l9;julyf9J: 


Campos, Joachim Joseph, m.b. 16/2, Royd 
; Street, Calcutta, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Date Of idection. ' r 

1915 Jau, 6. 

A. I 

Carter, Humphry G., m.b,, gIi.b, Bolanie 

1 

1920 Sept. 1. 1 

R. 1 

Gardefis, Cambridge, .Mngland. 

Cliakladar, Haraii Chandra. 28/4, Sahana- 

1 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 1 

gar Lane, Kaligliat, CalciiMa. 

Chakra Farti, Nllmani, m.a. Presidency 

190.5 .liilv .5.1 

N.R.i 

College, Calcutta. [Qa-uhaii^ 

I Chakra vart.i, Vanamali. Cotton College, 

1920 Sept. I. 1 

R. , 

i*’'Clianda, Ramaprasacl, b.a., f.a.s.b. 37A, 

1906 Jan. 3. | 

A. 1 

■ Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

^ Chapman, John' Alexander. Europe (cjo 

1915 Oct. 27. 1 

N.R. 

lmperkdLibr€iryyCk.dcAttt^^ 

Cliatterjee, Atul Chandra, i.c.s. 

1911 June 7. I 

R. . 

Luclmoiv. 

Chatter j ee , Kar ana .Ivii mar , f . k. . o . s,. 74 , 

1916 Jan. 5. i 

Pv. 

Dlmranitala Street, GalcuUa. 

I Chatter jee, Khagendra. Nath, E.A., 'B.L., 

1920 Sep. I. ; 

R. 

Attorney-at-I.<aw. 12, lladan Mohan 
ChaUerjee Lane , CcdcuUa . 

Chatteijee. Nirmai Chandra. 52, Haris 

1907 Sept. 25. i 

R. 

MuJcerjee Hoad, Bkoivanipore, Galcuita. 
Chatterjee, Promode Prakas. S, Dixon 

1922 Ap.rii 5. i 

R. 

Lane, Calcutta. 

Cliatterjee, Rakhaliari, b.a., Student, Cal- 

1893 Sept. 28. 

R. 

cutta University. 1, Laksliman Das 
Lane, Howrah. 

Chaudliuri, B. L., b.a., d.So. (Edin.), 

19 14 April 1. 

.R.. 

F..R.S..E., P.L..S. (Loud.). 120, Lower 
Gkctilar Road, Calcutta. 

Chaiidhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Bead on Row, 

1922 Feb. 1. 

R. 

\ Calcutta. 

Chopra, R. N., Major, i.m.s., Prof, of 

1907 .July 3. 

i 

i 

Pv. 

Fharmacolog'y, School of Tropical Medi- 
cine. Calcutta, 

'^'Christie, William Alexander Kjnioch, b.sc., 

1909 Not, 3. 

N.R. 

I'h.D., ■ M.inst.M.M , F.A.S.B, Geological 
Survey of India, GalcuUa. 

■•'Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, 

1906 Nov. 7. 

i 

N.R. 

I M.B., F.A.S.B., i.M.s. Research Lahora- 
! tory, KasauU. 

I Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.o.s., Director 

1916 Sei>t. 1. 

R. 

i General, Posts and Telegraphs. Simla. 

1 Cieghorn, Maude Lina West, f.l.s., f.e.s. 

1920 Deo. 1. 

' ' 

I 

j 12, Alipur Road, GalcuMa. 

1 Connor, Lieut. -Gol, F. P. 2, Upper 

1907 July 3. 

i 

A. 

j Wood Street, Calmtta. 

1 Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, b.a., f.g.s. 

1887 Aug. 26. 

’ R. 

1 Europe {cjo Geological Survey of India). 

I Griper, William Risdon, F.c.s., F.i.e. 
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A.B.s.M. Konnaqar, EJ,R., Eughly^ 
{Bengal), 

1918 April 3 

NR. 

Das. Jagannath, Ratnakar, b.a., Kavi- 
Sudhakar, The Rajsadan, Ajodliya, 

1915 Sept., L 

R. 

Das-Giipta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1922 Sept. 6. 

N.R. 

Das -Gupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof, of 
Sanskrit ■ and Philosophy, Chittago,ng 
College. Chittagong. 

1917 April 4. 

R. 

Datta, Rasik Lai, n.sc., F.c.s., f.r.s.b., 
Industriai Chemist, Dept, of Industries, 
Bengal. 78, Manicktola St., Calcutta. 

1922 Dec. 6. 

R. 

Datta, Dines Chandra, m.a., Prof., St. 
Joseph College. Galmtta. 

1910 Jan. 5. 

R. 

David, David A. 55, Free School Street^ 
Calcutta. 

1895 Sept, 19. 

R. 

De, Kiran Chandra, b.a., c.i.b,, i.c.s., 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 
Bengal. Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

1917 June 6. 

R. 

Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemin- 
dar, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava- 
krishna Street, Calcutta. 

1921 Sept. 7. 

R 

Deb, Profulla Krishna, Zemindar and 
Landlord. 106/1, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

De Courcy, William Bleiinerhasset. Led- 
dlesdale Estate, Naduwatuni P.O., Nil- 

1906 Dec. 6. 

N.R.I 

gins. 

Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1910 May 4. 

L.M. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s., District 
and Sessions Judge. Cuttack. 

1922 April 5. i 

N.R. 

Dhriiva, A. B., Principal, C.H. College, 
Benares University. Benares. 

1920 Aug. 4. 

R. 

Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a,, Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, 

Eastern Circle. Calcutta. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.R. 

Dixit, Sri Ram, b.a. Dewan of Banswara, 
Rajputana. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

R. 

Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta. [eutta. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Cal- 

1909 Aug. 4. 

I N.R. 

Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, 
B.A., I.c.s. Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

l919 Nbv. 5. 

N.R. 

Dube, Babool Mayeshanker. R. N. High 
School, Faihpur {Jaipur). 

1917 Juiue 6* 


Dunn, Theodore Oliver Douglas, m.a., 
D.iitt. United Service Club, Calcutta. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Date of Ele€!tioii. 

1914’Sept. 2. 
1920 April 7. I 
1922 April 5. J 

1910 April 6. j 

1911 Nov. 1. 1 

1904 Airg. 3. j 

1906 Oct. 31. i 

i 

1913 Nov, ,5. i 

1919 April 2. i 
1922 April 5, | 

1903 Mar. 4, 

1019 Feb. 5. 
1.919 Nov. 5.' 
1909 Oct. 7. 
1912 Mar. 6. 

1920 Mar. 3. 
1922 July 5. 

1921 June 1 . 

1905 July 5. 
1912 Aug, 7. 


R. . Butt, B. C. ■ 172. Manicktola Street. G ah 
miMa. 

R. i J)uttj ' Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

N.R. I Butta, Bhagad, Prof, and Supdt.,' Re- 
search Dept., Dayanaiid Anglo -Vedic 
S College. Lahore. 

I [Calctdia. 

R. 1 Eimes, Dr. Cecil H. Harrington iMansion, 
A. I Esch, V. J., Architect. ' Victoria Ilemo- 
I ■ rial Building, Cathedral Avenue. Maidan, 
I Oaleuila. 


R. i 
N.R. ' 
R. : 

n.rJ 

R. 

A. 

F,M 

N.R. 

R, 

R. 

N R. 
N R. 

j R. 

j 

R. 

]■ 

j R. 


’^'Fermor, Lewis Leigh, a.e.s.im., d.sg., f.o.s., 
F.A.s.B. Geological Survey of India, 
Ccdcuifa. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, b.sc., f.i.c., Director 
of. Agriculture, Bengal. Bmivna P.O., 
Dacca. 

Fox, Cyril S., b.sc., m.i.m.e., f.g.s. Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Friel, Ralph, i.c.s. Silcliar, Assam. 

Fiilep, E. G., Merchant, Proprietor, E. G. 
Fulep & Co., Calcutta^ Bombay and 
Hamburg. 5, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

'*'Gage, Lieut. -Col. .Andrew .Thomas, 
M.ii., M.B., B.sc., F.L.S.,, F.A S.B., I.M.S, 
Europe (cjo Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Uoiorah). 

Galoostian, A^alarshak Mackertich. P.O. 
Box 607, Sanger, CalHornia, U.8.A. 

Gambhir, J. S. Shamaklas College, - Bhav- 
nagar, Kathiawar. 

Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. 12 1, 

j Gangoly Lane, Calcutta. 

Ganguli, Manmoiian, b.e. 50, Raja Raj- 
ballav Street, Calcutta. 

Ganguli, Captain P., i.m.s. Rawalpindi. 

Gaur, Udai Narairi, Zamindar, Pidwiial. 
Ghosi P.O., Azamgarh, V.P. 

I Ghatak, Prof. Joyotischandra. 5, Bolo- 

I ram Bose Ghat Lane, Bhowanipore, Cah 

I , ■ cutta. .■ 

j Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabiiusaua. 
82, Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. 

I Ghosh,, Atal Behari, M.A., B.L. b%,Sukea 
I Street, Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 



1918 Feb. 6. 

R. 

■ Gliosh, Ekendra Nath, m : d ,, m.sc., f.z.s., 
F.B.M.s.," .Prof, of Biology, Medical 
College Galcuita, 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

Gliosh, Prafuila' Ghiindra, m.a. Presi' 
dency College, Galcutta. 

1920 May 5. 

R. 

Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, b.a. (CaL), b.sc. 
(Glasg.), .A.M.I.C.E., M.E.San.I., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), .Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 
'Bengal. ■ 7, Hay sham Road, GalcuUa. 

1912 Sept. 4. 

,R,. 

Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapiiker Street, 

Kulderpttr, Calcutta, 

1919 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

Ghulam Mohiud -din Sufi . Normal School, 
AmraoiL 

1922 i^pril 5. 

N.R. 

Goswami, Sarat Chandra,,. Supdt , Nor- 
mal School, Jorhat, 

1920 July 7. 

R. 

Gourlay, ■ Lieut.-Col., ' Charles Aikinan, 
'D.s.O:.,, ..i.M,s.y M.'A.,- M.i). ' ,1 6, Alipore 
Park, South, Calcutta. 

1909 Jan. 6. : 

", '■ ■ ■" " 

,R. 

Gourlay, William " Robert, ■ c. i. e., i. c S' . 
Governme'nt Rouse, Calcutki. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

' ■ ■ ■ 

;V 

."^'Gravel}’, .Frederic Henry, d.sc., .f.a.s.b. 
Government Central Musetmi, Aiadras, . . 

1905 iMay 3. 

N F 

Graves, Henry George, . a.b.s.m. 52, Car- 
ington Road, Bedford,' England, 

1910 Mar. 2. 

[ N.R. 

l^'Grelg., ..'..Major^;..'- Edward, David Wilson, 

1900 Dec. 5. 

L.ftl. ! 

Grieve, : ■ ' M ames ■ : ' : Wi^ndham .A lleyne . 

: G/o : Messrs,: . Coutts ' <§ Go , 440, Strand, 

Lond. 0 %, W.G, 2. 

1917 June 6. 

N.R. 

1 Gupta,: Kisorimohaii, m.a., Prof.' of His* 
tory, M;G. Goilege. Sylhet, Assam, 

1919 Mar. 5. 

N.R. 

: G.upta, ,-Sivaprasad> : , Rem Upavana 

Benares City, 

1915 Aiig. 4, 


Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.c.s. United Se7nnee 
Club, Calontta. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R;; 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Races. Bhikwn- 

pur. District Aliga/rh, 

■1892 Jan. 6. 

F.M. 

Haig, Lieut'.-Col. T. Wolseley, c.M.o., 
Indian ' Army, H.B.MAvS Legation. 
Tehran, Persia, 

1907 Aug 7. 

P.M. 

i^^'Haines, 'Henry Haselfoot, e.f.K., f.c.h., 
j F.L.S., F’.A.s.'B. Glen Ashton, Whnhorne, 

1908 June 3. 

:;r.';>: 

Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, 
M.Av (Cantab); .A'.B.s.M, (Loncls, f.g.s.. 

Geological Survey of India, GalcuUa. 
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1916 Jan. 5. 

N.R. 

Hamilton, 0. J. Patna University . Pai/mv 

1920 May ■ 5. 

N.R. 

Harcoiirt, Major E. S. United Service 
Glub, Calcutta. 

1912 May 1. 

Pv. 

HaHey. Alexander Hamilton, m.a. The 
Aladrasali. CalciiUa. 

1908 April 1 

p. 

Hanison, Edward Philip, .Ph.D., f.r.s.e. 
The Observaionj . Ali-'pur, Calcutta. 

1921 May 4. 

N.R. 

Hartog, Philip Joseph, c.i.f.. m.a , .b.sc.. 
Vice Ciiancelfor, .Dacca University. 
Ramna, Dacca. 

!89'7 Feb. 3. , 

FJf.' 

'•'Hayden. Sir Henry Herbert, Kt., c.i.e., 

B.Sc.,, B.E , ■B.A.T., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Oriental Club. Hanover Sqtiare, London. 

1911 Jiiiie 7. 

P. . 1 

Hedayat Husain, Shams-uI-Ulama Mnliam- 
, mad. 7-1 , Eamsanker ' Rotfs , Lam. 
Oalcutta. 

1919 Mov. '5 

N.R. 

liemra], Raj Oiirii. Dhokatol, Nepal. 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

Heron, .Alexander Macmillan. D.Sc., f.g.s.. 
A.ssoc.ii:.st.c.E. OeologicaJ. Survey of 
India . Caleutia . [ P . 0 . , Assam . 

1920 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

Hill, Harold Brian (’unningiiam. Cliahna 

1911 April 5. 

N.R. 

R iraiai , B a i Ihahadu r , D y . ■ Co m m issione r 
(Retired). Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 

1891 July 1 

f.m:. 

j 

'‘'Holland, Sir Thomas H., k.c.s.l, 

K.tM.E., D..SO., LL.D., .F..R .S.. F.A.S..B.. 

i Rector, Imperial College of Science 

1 and Technology. South Kensington, 

j London, N. IF. 7. 

1921 Nov. 2. 

E. 

i Hora.. Sunder Lall. Zoological Survey of 
; India, Indian Maseuni, Oalcutta. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

L.M. 

1 .Ploiistoun, George L.. f.g.vS. Johnstone 

1 Castle, lienjrewshire, Scotland. 

1918 Feb. 6. 

j N.P. 

1 .Hu?, Rev. Sramana Wan. Post Box No. 
91\, Rangoon. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1 

1 inseli, James. C o i^lessrs. Duncan Bros. 
i av Co., 101, Olive Street, Cnlcultu. 

1922 Nov. L 

N.R. 

! -Irfan, Mohammad, Prof, of Arabic and 

1 Persian, Hooghly College. Hooghhj. 

1920 Dec. 1. 

R. 

Tvanow, Wladimir. Gjo Asiatic Society oj 
BengaL 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

1921 Feb. 2. ' 

R. 

i ' ' 

Jain, Chhote Lall, m.e.a.s. oSH, Burtolla 
Street, Calcutta. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

N.R 

Jain, Kumar Devendra Prasad, Secy., 
All-India Jain Association. Arrah. 

1910 Aug. 3. 

I Pv. 

f 

! 

1 Jain, Podamraj Raniwalla. 9, Joggo- 
' mohan Mullicks Lane, Caleutia. 
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1907 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s. Badaun, 

1908 June S 

R. 

Jones, Harbert Cecil, a.b.s.m., a.b.g.s., 
F.G.S., Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. GalcuUa. 

L911 Sept. 1. 

N.R. 

! 

Joggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata, 
Zemindar of Sln^rmaliamadpiiram. 
Daba-gardens , Vizagapatam. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

H.K. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Uiama, 
M.A. Tim University. Lucknow. 

1891 Feb. 4. | 

N.R. 

Kapur, Ban Behari. Raja Bahadur, o.s.l. 
Ban Abash y Bur divan. 

1920 July 7. 

R. 

Kar, Sites Chandra. 47, Oorporation 
Sh'set, Calcutta. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

R. 

Keir, W, T., Asst. Architect to the Govt, of 
Bengal. Writers^ Buildings, GalcuUa. 

1910 May 4. 

R. 

'^Kemp, Stanle}^ W-, b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 
21 , G}iowr inghee Uoad, Galea tta. 

1882 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., b.l. Mozafferpur. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

R. 

*^Kliuda Bukhsh, S., f.a.s.b., Bar.-at-Law. 
5, Elliott Road Galmtta. 

1909 April 7. 

R. 

Kihier, John Newport, m.b., l.r.o.s., 
L.B.o.p. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

R. 

Kirkpatrick, W, Chartered Bank Build- 
ings, Calcutta. 

1920 July 7. 

i 

R. 

1 

Knowles, Robert, Major, i.m.s., m.r.o.s., 
L.E.C.P., B.A. (Cantab). Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

1921 Dee. 7. 

N.R. 

Kumar, Anand Kumar. Fairfield^ Firoze- 
pore Road, Lahore. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

R. 

Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 91. Upper Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

1887 May 4. 

L.M. 

1 

Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 
\ Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.8. 
j America. 

1919 Nov. 6. 

‘ R 

; Larmour, F. A. 60, Bentinch Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

L.M. 

*La Touche, Thomas Henry Bigges, m.a., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 230, Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

1914 Aug. 5. 

R. 

Bimala Charan, m.a., b.l., F.n.Hist.s., 
M.R.A.s. 24:, S^ikea Street, Calcutta. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

R. 

I Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., p.b.s., 

1 Pix.i). Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

■t:::igj|=JulyiA^ 

■::r; 

1 Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., f.z.s., 
M.B.o.u. 24, SuJcea St., Calcutta. 
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1902 July 2. 1 N.R. I Leake. Hugh Martin. sc.d.. F.ii.s« 

! ! Naivabgunj,Gatvnpore, 

1918 June 5. i N.R. | Lees, Donald Hector, r.o.s. Jalpaigun. 
1911 May 3. I R. | Lomax, 0. E.. m.a. La 31arhmire, Gal- 
\ Gutta. A 

1906 Oct. 31. 1 N.R . Luard, Lieub.-CoL, Charles Ecktord 
I e.i.E.. m.a. (Oxon). G/o (Jr-indlay S 

i Co., London and Bomhay. 

1870 April 7. I L.M. Lvman, B. Smith. 70S, Loc,ust htreef, 

i ; ' PhiladelpJiia-. O.S. America. 


1918 June 5. ! N.R. 


1905 Aug. 2. I ,R. 


1893 Jan. 11. i L.M. 


1913 Mar. o. | N.R. 
1893 Jan. 11. j L.M. 


1916 June 7. 
1920 Mar. 3, 

1906 Dec. 5. 


1911 Mar. 1. j . R. 


1918 Aug. 7. I R. 
1918 Feb. '6. I N.R. 


1920 June 2 ' I R. 


:1916yFeb.v, ;2. , R., 

1912 Jan. 10. N.R. 

1913 June 4. N.R. 


WMv, David. Lieut.-Col, 

B a‘o. (R.IT.L.). M.e.c.F. ,(i.oiid.). 

F A s B T M.S. 24, Park Street. GctlciifM, 
Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, 

K . c . s . T . . K . 0 . 1 . E . . C4o vernor of the Punj ab. 
Lahore. . 

MacMahon, R. S., M.sc., Canning CoUege, 
Lucknoiv. , 

Madlio Rao. Scindia, His Higlniess Maria - 
raiali Colonel Sir. Alijah Baiiadiii, 
GO SI G.c.v.o.j A.D.c.j LL.D.,, Malia- 
raiah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas, Gtmlior. 

\ Mahaian. Surya Prasad. M.'ivrarpvj\ jtaya, 

I Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C., b.sc., m.a. 
i 210, Cornwallis Street^ Calcutta. 

Mahalanobis. Siibodh Chandra. B. Sc. 

! (Edin.) F R.S.E., i.E.s. , Prof., Presidency 
' College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Gal- 
i cntta. -rx • • 1 

; Mahatap, The Hon. Sir .Bijo^^ Chand, 
K.C.S.I., Maharajadliiraj of Bordwan. 
6, Alivur Lane, Calcutta. 

; Maitra. Jatindra Nath, Physician and 
Surgeon. 68 A, Beadon St., CalnUta. 

. Maitra, Sisir Kumar, Principal, Indian 
' Institute of Philosophy. Amalner, 

'' Bombay Presidency. 

Maiumdar, Nani Gopal, m.a., Lec^rer, 
Calcutta University. 70, Russa Road, 
North, Galcutta. 

'■ Maiumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst, 
i Prof., Calcutta University. Calcutta. 

. i Maiumdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, m.a., 

I B.L., M.L.A,, O.I.E., Vakil. Jessore. 

’.i Maiumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., Ph.n., 
1 Prof., Dacca University. Ramna, 
! Dacca. 
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1918 Feb. 6. 

R. 

Manen. Johan van, Offg. Librarian, Impe- 

1920 Jan. 5. 

N.R. 

rial Library. Calcutta^ 

Mangalik, ■ Murari Sharan, Editor, The 

1901 June n. 

N.R 

Lalita/’ Sivasadan, Meerut. 

Mann, Harold Hart, d sc., m.sc., F.i.a., 

1899 Aug. 30. 

L.M. 

F.L.S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency. Poona. 

Mannu Lai, R.ai ' Bahadur, Retired Civil 

1919 Oct. 10. 

N.R. 

Surgeon. JRai Bareli, 

Manry, Rev. J. G. Wiuing Christian 

1906 Dec. 6. 

F.M. 

College, Allahabad. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.g.s., f.r.h.s., 
F R.s.L., M R.A.s. 12, EUerdaU Road, 
Hampstead, London. 

.Marten, John Thomas. H.otel Cecil, Simla. 

1919 Oct. 29. 

N.R. 

1920 Aug. 4. 

A. 

Martin, Harold. 6 7, Clive Street, 

1920 Aug. 4. 

A. 

Calcutta. 

Martin, Oswald. 6 & 7, Clive Street, 

1919 June 4. 

N.R.' 

GalcjUtta. 

Matthai George. Govt. College, Lahore, 

1920 Dec. 1. ■ 

R. 

Mazumdar, B. G. 33/1/0, Lansdowne 

1922 Feb. 1. 

’ R. 

.Road, Calcutta. 

Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., i.m.s., 

1886 Mar. 3. 

L.M. 

Director, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. 15, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
Mehta, Roostiimjee Dhunjeebhoy, o.i.e , 

1884 Nov. 5. 

IN.R. 

J.P., FRS.A. 9, Rainey Park, Bally^ 
gunge, Calcutta. 

‘•"Middleiniss, Charles Stewart, c.t.e., f.r.s., 
B.A., F.G.s- . F.A.s.B. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Miles, William Henry, f.e.s. 7, King 

1884 Sep. 3. 

: R. 

1912 June 6. 

i ' 

: N.R.. 

Edward Court, Ohowringliee, Calcutta. 

1 Misra, Ghamparam. B.A., Dy. Director of 

1919 Nov. 5. 

N.R. 

Industr j es . Gawnpore , U. P . 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s., Pleader. 

1911 July 5. 

N.R. 

Malda. 

Misra, Syama Behari, b.a., r.o.s., Rai 

^:i9i6;.Nbv,:J.: 

I 

I 

R. 

Bahadur, Pandit, m.r.s.a., m.r.a.s.. 
P.T.S., Retired Dy. Director, Land 
Records, U.P. Partabgarh, Giidk. 

1 Mitra, Adar Chandra, b.l, 164, Boiv 


Street, GaJcutia. 

1919 June 4. , B. | Mitra, Amulya- 'Chandra,' Rai Bahadur, 
Medical Practitioner. Amrita Kutir, 
Burdwany ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Shampulcur Street, Galcutia, [Calcutta . 
1919 April 2. j R-. Mitra, 'Panchanan. Bangahasi College, 
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1920 Deo. 1. :N.R. j 

Mohammed Akbar Khan. The Ho.]rblej 
Major. .CM.E., i.a. Chief of Hold, 
N,W.F.P. 

1916 Feb. 2, ; 

E., 1 

Mohammad Yusuf, Hasliimi. Khan Sahib. 
M.A., M.n.A.s. The Madrasah, 21. WeC 
lesley Square, Calcutta. 

1895 July 3. 

F.M.i 

1 

Monahan, Francis John. I. e.s. Harrington 
Ma7isio7i$, Calcutta. 

1898 May 4. 

R. .j 

Mookeriee, Sir ' R. N., k.c.i e., k.c.v.o. 
1, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

1906 Dec,. 0 . 1 

N.R., 

■ More, M.ajo.r James Carmichael/ 51st 
Sikhs. Kmmit: Persian Gtili. ' 

1919 Feb. 5. 

R.. 1 

Moreno j Henry William Bunn, m.a., Ph..i),, 
M.R.A.s. ■ 13, Wellesley Street, Calentla. 

1912 Jan. 10. 

R. 1 

xMuhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga, 23, 
Lotver Ghifptir Hoad, Calcutta. 

1922 Feb. 1. 


Muir, Dr. E., m.d., f.h.c.s. (Ediii.), Cal- 
cutta Scliool of Tropical Medici,ne 
(Leprosy Research Worker)- Calcutta. 

1909 Mar. 3. ^ 

R. . 

' Aliikeriee. .BrajalaL m.a.. SoliGito.r. 12, 

' Old Post Ofjice Street, Calcutta. 

1899 Sept. 29 

R. 

\ Mukerjee, Jateendra Nath, b.a,. Solicitor. 
4, Hastings Street. Calcutta. 

1916 Mar. L 

R. 

; Alukerjee Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 
i 14M, Ramiauoo Bose Lane, Calcutta. 

1921 Feb. 2. 

R. 

Mukerjee. Ramaprasad, b.l, 77, 

Eussa Hoad, Bhoicanipore. 

1921 Feb. 2. 

R. 

, Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, m.a. 97/1, 

1 Musjid Bari Street, Calcutta. 

1919 Feb. 5 :N.R. 

1 Mukerjee, Taraknatli. Fcdka Colliery, 
N irsh aah ate P.O., M a.nbhum . 

1922 July 5. ; 

N.E. 

1 Mukerji, Radhakumud, Prof, of Indian 
History, University of Lucknow. 
Lucknow. 

1894 Aiig. 30. 

R. 

Mukharjee, Sivnarayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara. Uiiarpara, (near Calcutta). 

1886 May 5. 

L.M'. 

i 

! 

/•AIukhopadh\aya, The Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt., C.S.T., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., 
■F.R.S.E., -F.R.A.S*,, . F.A.S.B. 77,' . EuSSa 
Road (North), Bhowanifur, Gahulta. 

1908 Feb. 5. , 

R. 

Mukhopadhyaya, GirindraNath, Bhisaga- 
charya, b.a,. M.n. 156, Haris Mukerjee 
Road {North), Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

R. 

i Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan, Vidya- 
i bhusana. 46, Bechoo Chatter ji Street, 
i Calcutta, 

1921 June 1. 

N.R. 

■ Muzammil'Ullah Khan, Mohammad, 

Hon. Nawab,, Khan Bahadur, o.b.b., 
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1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 

Rais, Bliikampiir. BMkampur, DisL 

Aligarh, XJ.P. 

iahar, . Puran Oliaiid, Solicitor. 48, 

, 

1918 Sept. 25. 

N.E. 

lndia7i Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Nara^^an, Victor Nityendra, Maliaraj 

1916 July 5. 

R. 

Kumar of Cooch Behar. Gooch Behar 

Naseer Hosein Kliayal, Syech 78, 

1914 Feb. 4. 

R. 

Prmsep Street, GalcuUa * 

Nawab Ali Chaiidhury, Tlie Hon. Nawab 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.E. 

S 3 ?ed. 21 , Weston Street, Gcdcutta, 

NeviiJ, Lieut. “Col. Henry Rivers, i.c.s. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

Cranagh, Simla. 

Nimmo,, John Duncan. G/o Messrs. Wal^ 

1913 July 2 

N.E. 

ter Duncan S Go., 1.37, George, 

Si/reet, Glasgow. 

Norton, E. L., r.c.s., District Mag.istrate. 

1916 April 7. 

A. 

Gorakhpur, V.P. 

Otani, Count Kozui. Gjo Gonsnlate- 

1907 July 3. 

A. 

General of Japan, Calcutta. 

Page, William Walter K., Solicitor. 

1920 Aug. 4. 

N.E 

EuropeXCjO Messrs. Pugh ds Go., Calcutta). 

Panikker, Padmaiiabha, N. B.A., F.n.s., 

1904 Aug. 3. 

N.E. 

Inspector of Fisheries. .Travamore. 

Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattatray a Bah 

1919 Nov. 5. 

R. 

want. Satara. 

'^.Pascoe, Edwin Hall, m.a.,, sc.B. (Cantab),/' 

1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

D, 'Sc. (Loud.), F.a.s., F.A.S.B., Director. 

1 Geological Survey of India, 27, Chow- 
ringkee, GalcuUa. 

Peart,, Major . Charles Lube, ' c.x.e. , i06tli 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

Hazara Pioneers. Europe (cjo Board 
of Examiners), 

Pennell^ . ■ Aubray Pereival,- b.a. , . Bar.-at-'; | 

1889 Nov. 6. 

L.M, 

I I^aw. Rangoon. 

i^Phillott, Lieut. -Col. Douglas Craven, 

1914 Nov. 4. 

i 

A. 

]' . M.A,., Fh.n., F.A.S.B., MB.A.s., Indian 

: Army (Retired). Felsied, Essex, 

1 England. 

! Pickford, Alfred Donald. 2, Hare Street, 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

GalcuUa. 

i Pilgrim, Guy E., d.Sc., f.o.s. Geological 

1920 April 7. 

N.E. 

Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Pradhan, Hariprasad. Pradhan Cottage, 

1918 April 3. 

R. 

Darjeeling, 

Prashad, Baini, insc., p.z.s., Zoological 
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Survey of India, Indian Mnsemii, Cal- 
cuita. 

1914 Mar. 4. 

A, 

Saffin,' Alain. Eurojje. 

1880 April 7. 

N.R. 

Eai. ■ Bepin X'liandra, Giridih, Cliota 

Nagpur. 

1895 Aug. 29, 

N.R. 

Rai Chaiidbiiri, Jatiiidranatli, m.a., b.l., 
Zemindar. Taki, Jessore. 

1920 May 7. 

N.R. 

Earn, Kamaldi^'a Dat, Me!nbe,!*j Benares 
Hindu University Court. Eai Sri 
Eam^s House, Golagunj, Lucknoiv. 

1922 Feb. 1. 

^ R. 

Raman, Cbandrasekiiara Ve-okata, 

D.se. (Hon.). Botvhazar Street, 

Oalctiiki.- 

1917 June 6. 

N.R. 

Raiigasvvanii Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Balia- 
dur, Prof, of History and Economics, 
H.H. T.lie Maliaraja's College. Trimn- 
drum. 

1.905 Jail. 4. 

N.R. 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.o.s., Commis- 
sioner. Dacca. 

1921 Dec. 2. 

R. 

Ranking, Colonel Geo. S., c.m.cl United 
Service Club, Cale/iUia. 

1921 Jan. 5. 

N.R. 

Ray, Maharaja Jagadis,nath, Maharaja of 
Dina j pore . Dinajpore . 

1917 May 2. 

R. 

Ra 3 s Kiimud Sankaiy m.a., b.Sc.,, m.b., 
ch.B. (Edin.). 44, Etiropecm Asylum 
\ Lane, Calcutta. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

R. 

!*^'Ray, Sir Prafuila Chandra. Kt., n.sc., 
F.A.s.B. University College of Science, 
i Calcutta. 

1919 Feb. 5. 

R. 1 

i 

; Rav'', Sasadhar. 17, Balarmn Bose Ghat 
Rami, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

N.R. 

Rave, Narendra Nath. Bhagalpur. 

1918 April 3. 

FM. 

I 

Robinson, Herbert C., Director of 
Museums and Fisheries, Federated 
Malay States. Kuala Lumpur. 

1900 April 4. 

I 

A. 

^•'Rogers, Lieiit.-Col Sir Leonard, Kt,, 

1 C.I.E., M.D,, B.S.,: • F.E.C.P., F.R.O.S., 

1 F.A.-s.B.,F.R.s.^ Europe (cjo Medi- 

i cal College, Calcutta). 

1920 Mar. 3. 

R. 

\ Ronaldshay, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Governor of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1901 Dee. 4. 

F.M. 

;^-Ross, Sir Edward Denison, Kt., c.i.e., 

1 ph.D., F.A.s.B., Director, School of 

1 Oriental Studies. London, 

1918 July 3 

i 

R. 

Roy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, B a. (Cak), 
M.D., FR.c.s., M.K.c.p. (Lond.). 36, 
W ellington Street, Calcutta . 
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19.21 Sex^t. 7.1 

fl. 

Roy, Hem Chandra. 76 1 A , Upper Gircu- 

1903 Julv 1. 

L.M. 

lar Road, Calcutta. 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranatli, Bahadur. 

1915 Oct. 27. 

R. - 

0, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Rov, Kaviraj Jamiiii Bliusan, Kaviratiia, 

1910 Sept,. 7. 

R,. ' 

M.A., M.B. Beadjon Street, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar, m.a., m.r.a.s., 

1920 Julv 7. 

R. 

52, Police Hospital Road, Intally P.O., 
Calcutta. 

Roy-Chaudhiiri, Hem Chandra, m.a., Ph.n. 

1915 M'av 5. 

N.R. 

43/2, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
Rushbrook-Williams, L. F., m.a., B.Litt., 

1916 April 5. 

.N.R. 

O.B.E., M.R.A.S., E R.iiist.s. Home De- 
partment, Covernment of India, India. 

Saha, Radhika Nath, m.r.a.s., Medi- 

1913 April 2. 

N.R. 

cal Practitioner. 16, Lachmiktmdu, 
Benares City , U . P . 

Sahav; Rai Sahib Bhagvati, m.a., .b.l., 

1919 Sept. 3. 

N.R. 

Offg. In.speetor of Schools. Bkagalpur. 
Saksena, Debi Prasad, Sub-Dy. Inspector 

1922 Noy. 1. 

N.R. 

of Schools. 66. Ganesh Madhia, Jhansi 

1 City, U.P. 

Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 

1909 Mar. 3. 

.R. 

1 and Dy. Collector. B. & 0. Barganda, 
Giridih. 

\ Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt., g.i.e., 

1917 Dec. 5. 


M.A., B.L., F.C.U., LL.D. (Aberdeen), ll.d,. 

; (St. Andrews), Snriratna; Vidyaratna- 
ker, Jnanasindhn. 20, Sttri Lane, 
Intallij P.O , Calcutta. 

Sastri, Ananta Krishna. 56 lA, Sri- 

, i:922 May , 3. 

N.R. 

1 gopal Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 
i Schomberg, Lieut. -Col. Reginald 0, F., 

1919 April 2, 

R. 

i Seaforth Highlanders. Meerut. 

1 Sen, A. C. 80, Lower Circular Road, 

1902 May. 7.' 

R, 

Calcutta . 

Sen, Jogindranath. Vidyaiatna, m.a., 

1914 Ax>ril 1. 

N.R. 

Vidyabhusan. 32, Prasarma Kumar 
Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra, m.a., d.l. 

:':;ia97;':;Dec>:;'^ 

R. 

Ramna l\0., Dacca. 

1 Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a.s., m.s.a., 


N.R. 

1 F.B.s.A. 1%, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

1 '''Sewell, Robert Beresford Seymour, Major, 

1921 Noy. 2.^ 

Wm 

j I.M.S , ' M.E.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.Zi.S., 

; F.L.s. Gjo Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
i Shah, Emdadul Haq, iM.l.o. Vill. BImvk'> 
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Bate of Election, 

1885 Feb. 4. 

L.M. 

sar, P.S. Ohandina^ P,0. Mudafargar 
Dist, Tippera, 

Haraprasad, Maiiamabo- 

1909 Jan. 6. 

A. 

padbyaya, g.i.e., ' m.a., e.a.s.b., Hon. 

1 Member, R . A . S . 26, Pataldanga Stree t , 
Calcutta. 

SMrreff, Alexander Grierson, e.a., i.c.s. 

1913 Dec. 3. 

R. 

Europe (cio India Office), 

Sborten, Captain James Alfi^ed, b.a*, m.b., 
B.ch., i.M.s. Medical College, Cal- 
cutta. 

Siiiijaat Ali, ' Nasirul Mamalik Mii*za, 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. ■ 

1916 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 10, Htmgerford Street, Cal- 
cutta . 

Shiikla. Asliwani Kumar, b.a., LL-B., 

1902 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

Council Member, Me war State. Udaipur. 
Sbyam Lai, I.ala m.a., ll.b.. m'.r.a.s., 

1913 Mar. 5. 

L.M. 

M.A.S.B., Dy. Collector and Tlakadar 
(Retd.). Nawabgimff Cawnpore^ U.P. 
^'SSimonsen, John Liouse, i).sc., y.i.c . 

1909 April 7. 

A. 

F.A.s B. Forest Research Institute and 
College, Dehra Dun. 

^Simpson, George Clarke, d.sc., f.a.s.b, 
Europe [cjo Meteorological Department, 
Simla), 

Singh Badakaji, Marichiman. 38, KM- 

1918 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1894 Jiilv 4. 

N.R, 

chapokhari, Katmandu, Nepal. 

Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, m.a. Narhi, 

1899 Aug, 29.: 

N.R. 

Singh, H H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 

j 

1909 April 7. ! 

N.R. 

Narain, Bahadur, g.c.i.e., g.os.i., 
Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar Foid, 
Benares. 

Singh, Prithwipal, Raja, f.r.g.s., fr.s.a., 
F.T.s , Talukdar of Surajpur. Chandra- 
lias Palace, Hathannda P.0,, Dist, Bara- 
banki Oudh 

Singh, H. H. The Hon’bie Maharajadhiraja 

i 

1899 Nov. 6. I 

L.M 

i 

1 

1919 Nov. 5. 

N.R 

Sir Rameshwar, o.c.i e., k.b.e., n.Litt , 
F.H.A.S., F p.n. Darbhanga. 

Singh, Shyam Narayan, m.b.e., m.l.a.. 

1894 Feb. 7. 

N.R. 

Rai Bahadur, Bihar and Orissa Civil 
Service Patna, EJ.R. 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 

1918 Feb. 6 

R. 

Bahadur. Chhattv.rpur, Bundelkhund. 
Singha, Kumar Arun Chandra, m.a. 120/3, 

1912 May 1. 

6 

N.R. 

Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Singha, Rai Lalit Mohan, Rai Bahadur 
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Proceedmgs of the 


Date of Blection, j 

1918. April 3. 
1922 Fek 1. 

1921 Feb. 2. 

1913 July 2. 

1912 Sept. 5. 
1916 July 5. 

1913 July 2. 
1920. June 2. 

1901 Deo. 4. 

1904 Sept. 28 
1908 Dee. 2. 

1922 Feb. 1. 

1916 July 5. 
1922 Sept. 6. 

:::l922':Mov, I. 

1921 Mar. 2. 
1907 June 5. 

1920 Mar. 3, 


j I mSj.c., M.B>, A. s. Zemindar of Ohakdighi, 

\ I Dist. Biirdwan, 

I N.R. I Sinha, Raja Bahadur Bliupendra Narayaii, 

I B.A. Nasip'ur Majbati, Nasipur P-0, 

R. I Sinha, Kumar Gaiigananda, m. a., Zemin - 
I dar. 1, Dedarbalcsh Lane, Calcutta. 
i N.R.' Sinha, Gopinath, b.a., m.r.a.s. (Loud,), 

I 1 Zeminda^r and Rais. Mohalla, Qua^ 

I I nungu, Bareilly , U .P , 

I N.R. i Sinha, Riidra Datta, m.a., ll.b., m.e.a.s. 

I Nazirahad Road, Lucknow. 

I N.R. ' Singhi,. Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Mur- 
I ^idahad. 

I R. Sircar, Ganapati, Vid^^aratna. 69, Belia- 
I ghatta 3iain Road, Calcutta. 

IN.R. ^ Siva Prasada, b.a., m.e.a.s., u.p.c.s. (Re- 
I tired). Civil Lines, Fyzabad, Oudh. 

I R. I Skinner, S, A., Engineer and Director, 

I j Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd. 93, Clive 
i ! Street, Calcutta. 

I N.R. I'Spooner, David Brainerd, o.b.e,, Pli.n., 

I P.A.S.B., Dy. Director-General, Archaeo- 
1 I logy. Benmore, Simla. E. 

A. , Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a , b.sc. 

I I Ramna, Dacca. 

; R. Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b,, i.m.s 
I 1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

'■ R. Stewart, Major A. D., i.m.s,, Director, 
Public Health Laboratories, School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
cutta. 

\ R. Street, W. S. Cjo Messrs. Shatv Wallace & 
j Co., Calcutta. 

; R. Strickland, Lieut. -Col. C. A., i.m.s., Prof. 

; of Medical Entomology, School of Trop- 

ical Medicine. Calcutta. 

\ R. Strickland- Anderson, Mrs., Composer and 
I Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel, 

\ j Calcutta. 

I R. ; Sturrock, Lieut.-Col. G. C., i.m.s. 14, 
I Park Ma>nsions, Calcutta. 

I R. i*Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’niun, Iftik- 
; I harul Millat, m.a., D.nitt., ll.b., f.a.s.b., 

i i Barrister-at-Law. 56, Mirzapur Street, 

; Calcutta. 

, ;:N.R. ! Suhrwardy, Hassan, Major, m.b,, f.r.o.s., 
. I N.R, I Sundara ’ Raj, Bungard, m.a. (Madras) 
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Date of Kieetion. . 

i 

C o 31 aclms Fisheries Btiremi, 21 ad- 
' ras. ' ^ 

1916 Sept. 27. 

, A. 1 

Sotherland, Rev. :W. S., B.n.y Scottisli 

Universities Mission. KaMnipong, Dist. 

Darjeeling. 

1919 June 4. | 

] 

A. 

Taochelia, ■ C. F. H. Europe {cjo Indimi 

InsHttiie of Science, Bangalore). 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

Tagore, Kshitindranath, b.a, TatwanidM. 

5 JR, Baramishi Ghose 2nd Lam, Jora- I 

sanko, Calcutta. \ 

1914 April 1. ^ 

^ R. : 

i 

Tagore, Ptafulla Natii. 1, Darpanarain 

Tagore Street, Calcutta, 

1898 April O. i 

R. j 

Tagore.:, The Hon. Maharaja' Sir Pradyot, . 

Cooinar, Bahadur, Kt Fatlmriaghatia, ,, ,w: 

Calcutia. 

1904 July 6. 1 

F.M. 1 

Talbot, Walter St a.n.ley, I- c.s. G/o Messrs. 

H. S. King Go,, 9, Pall 21 all, London, 

S.W. 

1893 Ang. 31. 

N.R. 

Tate, George Passman. Cantonment, 



Bareilly, U,P. 

1906 Dec. 6. 

L.M. 

Tek Cliand., The Hon. Dewan, o.b*e., 

I.C.S., B.A., M.K.A.S., Ba,rrister-at-Law, 

Commissioner, Anibala Divn. Ambala 

Cantt., Pttnjah. 

1878 June 5. 

F.M. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, 

Bart,, C.I.E., Indian Army. 9 Pall Mall, 

London. 

1909 Aiig. 4. 

N.R. 

Thompson, John Perronet, bi.a., i.c.s.. 

Chief Secretary, Govt, of the Punjab. 

Lahore, 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

^Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f.o.s., 

F.A.s.B. C jo Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

Tremlett., James Dyer, m.a., i.o.s. 

(Retired). Dedham, Essex, England. 

1917 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

i 

Tripathi, Ramprasad, Pleader in Modern 

Indian History. The Umversity, Allalia- 
i had . 

1894 Sept. 27. 

j R. 

1 ¥asu, Nagendra Nath, Rai Sahib, 
Prachyavidyamaharnava, Siddhaiita- 
Varidhi, Tattva-Chintamoni, Sabda- 
Eatnakara, etc. Vishvakoslia Office, 9, 

Visvakos Lane, Calcutta, 

1922 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

Vidgoiankar, Prannath, Prof, of His- 
tory and Economics, B.H. University. 

Benares. 
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Proceedings of the 


Date of Eleetiotu 

1901 Mar. 6. 
1894 Sept. 27. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

j 

1907 July 3. j 

1918 April 3. I 

1911 -Feb. iJ 

1909 Bee. 1. 
1913 April 2. 

1915 Jan. 6. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

1919 May 7. 
1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 April 1. 
1894 Aug. 30. 

1911 Aug. 2. 
1906 June 6. 
mo April 6. 
1919 Feb. 5. 
1919 July 2. 


F.M. 

L.M. 

R. 


"^Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D., f.a.s.b. The 
University, Leiden, Holland. 

Vost, Lieut. -Col. William., i.m.s. 26, Cry- 
j stal Palace Part Road, Sydenham, Lon- 
don, S.E. 20. 

Wredenburg, Ernest, b.l., b.Sc., a.r.s.m., 

A.R.C.S., F.G.S., P.A.S.B. EufOpe (c/o 

Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 


R. I Walker, Harold, a.r.c.s., f.g.s., a.m., 

inst.M,, Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

N.R.I Wall, Frank, Colonel, o.m.g., c.m.z.s., 
F.L.S., 11. C.Z.S., India. Gjo H. 8 . King 
Co.^ 9, Pall Mall, London. 

N.R.I Waters, Harry George, Lieut.-Col., v.b., 
D.T.M, (Cantab), Chief 

Medical Officer, E. I. Hy. Allahabad. 

N.R. 1 Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

I A. I White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 

! I Buildings, Calcutta. 

, N.R. I Whitehouse, Richard H., d sc., i.f.s. 
j Central Training College, Lahore. 

N.R. I Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.o.s. 
i Rupar, Umbala, Punjab. 

N.R. i Wills, Cecil Upton, b.a., i.c.s. Nagpur. 

N.R.; Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a. Pa7ijab 
University, Lahore. 

R. j Wordsworth, William Christopher. Presi- 
i dency College, Calcutta. 

N.R. j Wright, Henry Nelson, i.c.s., Bistrict 
! Judge. Bareilly. 

A. I Young, Gerald Mackworth, b.a., i.c.s. 
i Exirope (cjo India Office). 

F.M. I Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Khagaul 
: P.O., Dinapore, E.l.R. 

N.R. I Young, Captain Thomas Charles McConi- 
I bie, M.B., I.M.S. Shillong, Assam. 

N.R. i Yazdani, Ghalam, m.a. Hyderabad, Deccan. 


N.R. I Zafar Hasan, 
India, Delhi, 


Archceological Survey of 



SPECIAL 

Date of Election. 

1884'ja-n. 15. 
1884 Jan, 15. 


Date of Eleetiori. ; 

1879 June 4. 
1896 Feb, 5, : 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1904 Mar. 2. : 
1904 Mar. 2. ; 

1906 Mar. 7. ; 

1908 July 1. ! 

1911 Sept. 6. 
1911 Sept. 6. ; 

1911 :Sept. 6, I 
:1915 Aug. ,4. I 

1915 Aug. 4, 

1916 Dec. 6. ; 
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HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Revd. Professor- A. H. Sayee, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford, Sng^. 
land. 

Monsieur fimile Senart. 18, Rm Francois Fr, 
Paris, France, 


HONORARY FELLOWS, 


Dr. Jules Janssen. Observatoire d' Astronomic 
Physique de Paris, Frame. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. 
America. 

Ih'ofessor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., 
F.R.s. British Aluseum {Nat. Hist.), Grom- 
well Road, London, N.IF. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, m.a., ph.n., 
LL.D , K.o.i.E. Sangamashfmna, Poona. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.c.i.e., pIi.d., 
D.Litt., LL.D.. F.B.A., i.c.s. (Retired). Rath- 
farnJumi, Camherley , Surrey, England. 

The Most Hon’ble Marquess Curxon of 
Keddieston, k.g., m.a,, d.o.l., b\e.s. 1, 
Carlton Ho^ise Terrace, London, aSMF, 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Haversham God win- Austen, 
.F.R.S,, E.Z.S., F.R.G.s. Nora Godaiming, 

Surrey. England. 

Alfred William Alcock, c.i.n., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s, 
Eeathlands, Belvedere, Kent. 

Edward Granville Browne, m.a., m.b. (Cam- 
bridge), F.R.O,p,, M.R.C.s. (London), f.b.a, 
Pembrooke College, Cambridge. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhyanath Tarka- 
vagisa. 111 / 4 , Shamhazar Street, Calcutta. 

Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, f.b.a., d.c.l. 
19 , Linton Road, Oxford, England. 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt., o.m., m.a., sc.d., 
D.sc., ll.d., Fh.D. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger, f.r.s., ll.d., British 
Museum. (Nat. Hist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 
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Proceedings of the 


Dace of Election. 

1917 May 2. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb. 4, 

1920 Feb. 4. | 

1 

*1920 Feb. 4.} 

1920 Feb. 4.: j 

1920 Feb. 4. 

, , ' !'• 

1920 Feb 4. 

1922 June 7. 
'1922 June 7. 

,1922 - June 7. 

, ,1922 . Nov. 1. 


Herbert Aiien Giles, Professor. 10 , 8elwyn 
Gardens, Cambridge, I^ngland 
Sir Charles Eliot, k.c.m.g., o.b., m.a., 

D.c.L. H.M, Ambassador at Tokyo. 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, ll.b., pIi.d,, d.sc. 

University College, London. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi. College de France, Paris. 

Sir Aiitei Stein, k.c.t.e., .fIi.d.; D.Litt., d.sc., 
D.o.n., F.B.A. Srinagar, Kashmir, 

Prof. A. Foucher, D.Litt. University of Paris. 
Arthur Keith, Esq., m.d., f.r.o.s,, ll.d., f.r.s., 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Lin- 
coWs Inn Fields, Loiidon, W.C. 2, 

R. D. Oldham, Esq., f.r.s,, f.g.s., f.r.g.s. 

1, Broomfield Road, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Sir David Prain, Kt., c.m.g., c.i.e., m.a., m.b., 

LL.B., F.E.S.E., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., M.E.I.A- 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt,, m.p., m.a., d.sc,, bl.d., 
F.R.S., F.B.A.s. 

Sir James Frazer, Kt., d.c.l., ll.d., Litt.D. 

1, Brick Court, Temple, London, E.G, 4. 

Prof. J. Takakusu. Imperial University of 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, ph d., sc.d., ll.d., f.e.s. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., d.sc., 
,F.R,.S.. , , 

Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.E., m.b., b.s., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., I-M.s. 

Prof. A. 0. Macdonell, m.a., pIi.d. 


FELLOWS. 


Bate ofBleetion, ;]■: 

1910 Feb. 2. ^ N. Annandale, Esq., b.sc., c.m.z.s., f.l.s. 

1910 Feb. 2. The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Rt., o.s.i., m.a., d,l., b.sc., f.r.a.s., 

1910 Feb. 2. I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

1910 Feb. 2. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c.i.e., 

M-A.; r:-.;,/-.,.;;'; 

1910 Feb. 2. Sir Thomas H. Holland, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., b.sc., 
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Date of Blection. i ■ 

1910 Feb* 2. I T. H. D La Touelie, Esq., b.a., i'.g.s. 
lOlOFeb, .2. i Lieiit.-CoL D. C. Phiilott, Pii.D., Indian Aimj 
! (Retired). 

1910 Feb. 2. I Sir Prafuila' Chandra Ray, Kt., d.Sc. 

1910 Feb. 2. i Lieut. -Col. Sir Leonai^d Rogers, Kt., c.i.e.,' m.d., 

B.S.5 F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S , F.R.S., I.M.S. 

1910 Feb. 2. ! Sir E. I>. Ross, Kt., c.i.e., pH.d.- 

1910 Feb. 2. I M. W, Travers, Esq., b.sc.; f.r.s. 

1911 Feb. 1. I Sir H. H. Hayden. .Kt., o.s.i*. c.i.e.,, d.Sc., b.a., 

■ B.E., B.A.T., F.a.S.,- F.R.S. ■■ 

1912 Feb. 7. ■; H, Beveridge, Esq... i.c.s. (Retired). 

1912 Feb. 7. ^ Sir J. C. Bose, Kt,. c.s.i., c.t.f.. m.a., b.sc. 

1912 Feb. 1,\ P. J. Bruhl, Esq., ph.B., f.c.s. 

1912 Feb. 7. ; Capt. S. R. Christophers, i.M.s. 

1912 Feb. 7. ^ Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b.a., f.q.s. 

1912 Feb. Q, \ Lieut.-CoL A. T. Gage, t.m.s. 

1913 Feb. 5. ; E. Vredenburg, Esq., b.i., e.sc., a.e.s.m., a.r.c.s., 

1913 Feb. 5. : J. Pli.\ogei, Esq., Ph.D.. Litt.D. 

1913 Feb. 5, ^ Hr. S. W. Kemp, b.a. 

1915 Feb. 3. | Major E. D. W. Greig, c.i.f.. m.r., i.m.s. 

1915 Feb. 3. G. H. Tipper, Esq., m.a., f.g.s, 

1915 Feb. 3. T). B. Spooner, Esq., pli.i). 

1915 Feb. 3. | B. H. Haines, Esq., f.o.h., f.l.s. 

1916 Feb. 2. j Lieut.- Col. C. Donovan, m.d., i.m.s. 

1916 Feb. 2, i R. Burn, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

1916 Fob. 2. I L. L. Fermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., b.Sc., f.g.s. 

1917 Eeb. 7, G. C. Simpson, Esq., b.sc., f b.s. 

1917 Feb. 7.1 F. H. Gravely, Esq., b.sc. 

1918 Feb. 6. I J. L. Simonsen, Esq., pIi.b. 

1918 Eeb. 6. I Lieut.-CoL D, McCay, m.b., i.m.s. 

1918 Feb. 6. | Abdullah Al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., m,a.> 

I Ph.B. 

1919 Feb. 5. j J. Coggin Brown. Esq., o.b.e,, m.i.m.e., f.g.s. 
1919 Feb. 5. : W. A. K. Christie, Esq., b.sc., Ph.B. 

1919 Feb, 5. D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., m.a. 

1919 Feb. 5. Major R. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s. 

1921 Feb. 2. Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, O-M-g., x.M. 

1921 Feb. 2. U. N. Brahmachari, Esq., m.a., Ph.B., m.b. 

1921 Feb. 2. B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., b.a., b.sc., f.l.s., f.r.s. e. 

1922 Feb. 1. ■ E. H, Pascoe, Esq., m.a., b.Sc., f.g.s. 

1922 Feb. 1. Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., b.a. 
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Proceedings of the 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date of E Action. | 

1875 

Dec. 

1. 

1 

1885 

Dec . 

i 

2. ! 

1899 

Nov. 

1. i 

1902 

June 

4. 

1908 

July 

1. 

1910 

Sept. 

7, 

1910 

Sept. 

I 

1910 

Dec. 

1, 1 

1915 

Mar. 

3. 

1915 

Dec. 

1,' 

1919 

Sept. 

3. 

1921 

Jan, 

5. ■ 

1922 

Feb. 

1. 

1922 

Feb. 

1 . ; 


Revd. J. I), Bate. 15, St, John's Church 'Road, 
Folkestone, Kent, England, 

Dr. -4. Flihrer, Prof, of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenhach' 
strasse, Binningen, Basel, Switzerland, 

Revd. E. Fraiicotte, s.j. 30, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Revd. A. H. Francke. Europe. 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 
Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 

Shams- ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (Nayati), 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur. 
Aziz Villa, Aziz Bagh, Sultan Poora, Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

L. K. Anaiitha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 
B.A., L.T., F.R.A.i., University Lecturer in 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. Calcutta, 

Revd. Fr H. Hosten, s.j. St, Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling. 

E. Brunetti, Esq. 21 , Chowr inghee Road, Cal- 
cutta, 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Surisvaraji, 
Y asovijay a Ch'anthamal Office, Benares City. 

H. Bruce Hannah, Esq. Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

Professor Shahay Ram Bose, m.d., pIi.d., f.l.vS., 
Prof, of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 
Belgachia, Caicuita. 

Pierre Johannes, B.Litt. (Oxon), Prof, of Philo- 
sophy, St. Xavier’s College. Calcutta. 

Vedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sastri. 57 i, 
Sreegopal Mallick Lane, Calcutta, 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 

* Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in 
the interval, have been received by the Soeiet}^ his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 

Major W. L. Campbell i.a. 

George Clarke Simpson, D.sc., f.a s.b. 
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Harold Walker/ a,.r.o.s., f.g.s,, A.M.inst.M. 
Harry George Waters, f.r.i.p h. 

Gerald Mackworth Young, b.a , i.c.s. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1922. 

By Retirement. 

Ordinary Members. 

Raja Daaiodar Das Bahadur. 

Major A.,Taoooc'k. 

Dr. E. H. Hankin, ■ 

Babu Netai Churn La\T.' 

Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Alemhers. 

Mr. M. L. Dames. 

Babu Khageiidra Bhusan Roy. 

Honorary Fellows. 

Sir Patrick Manson, g.c.m.g., m.d., ll.b., f.h.c.p, 
Mr. 0. H. Tawne}^ m.a., ai.E. 

Rule 38. 

None. 

Rule 40. 

Lt.-Col. C. Donovan, m.b., i.m.s., p.a.s.b. 
Geoffery D. Hope, Esq., n.sc., rli.i). 

Revd. R. 'P. Newton, M.A. 

Pestonji Sorabji Patuck, Esq., i.o.s. 

Dr. C. P. Segard. 

Herbert Neil Randle, Esq., b.a. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Ehusana Bhadnri, m.a. 
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1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, M.A. 

1901 Sarasi La! Sarkar, M.A. 
icsn/t i Sarkar, m.a. . 

( Snrendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyaknmar Mazumdiir, 
icin i Nath Kakshit. 

^ ( Jatindra Mohan Datta . 
f Rasik Lai Datta. 

1 Qi ) Saradakanta Gangnly. 

Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

V Nilratan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhiitibhnshan Dutta^ m.Sc. 

1919 Dr. J nan end ra Chandra Ghosh . 

1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, m.a., rh.D. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

REOmiSNTS. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, e.r.c.s., c.b., c.i.e., f.r.s., 
i.M.s. (Retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Col. D. D. Cunningham, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
I.M.s. (Retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, m.b , ll.d., 

C.I.E., E.R.S. 

1909 Lieut.-Col. David Prain, m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s., 
I.M.s. (Retired). 

1911 Dr. KarlDiener. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., c.i.e., i.m.s. 
1915 J. S. Gamble, Esq., c.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 Lieut.-Col Henry Haversham Godwin- Austen, 

F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 

1919 N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s., 

F.A.S.B..,: 

1921 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
F.R.O.S., M.D., B.sc., F.R.O.P., I.M.S. (Retired). 


Proceedings of the Ordinary Monthly 
General Meetings, 1922. 

JANUARY, «922- 

There was no Monthly General Meeting in Janua’. ^ 
FEBRUARY, 1922. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 1st, at O.S.I., 

chair. 

Pr ICS ENT. 


Memlnrs : 

Abdul X^^atif, Syecl,Khan Bahadur. 
Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib. 

Bal, Babu S. N. 

Banerji, Babu P. N. 

Banerji, Babu Pramatha Nath. 
Belvalker, Mr. S. K. 

Brahmachari, Dr. Upendranath. 
Briihl, Dr P, J. 

Chatter ji, Babu Nirmai Chandra. 
Ghristi©, Dr. W. A. K. 

, Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Francotte, Rev, E. 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. 

F isitors : 


Host0n,Rev. E^’- 

Earaesh Chandra. 
Man©n,Mr. J. van. 
S;JotB|>^Bamaprasad. 

Roychowdhuri, Babu Hem Chan- 
dra. 

S©th, Mr. M. J. 


Napier, Dr. 


Boyd, Major T, C. 

And others. ^ elected as 

The folio whig geiitiemen were balloted 

Ordinary Members ^ _ •n;^,,5ctor, Calcutta 

School of Tropical Medicine, 1^, Xyd b H. Harley ; (2) 
Major R. Knowles, I.M.S., seconded b^Mr^ 

Y idhushekJiara Bhattacharya, Esq , Narendra Nath 

Santiniketan (Birbhum) ; P^roposed bj ^ 

Law, seconded by Mr. Satya ^burn rfrohcal Medicine (Lep- 
F.B.G.S. (Edin.), Calcutta School of 

rosy Research Worker) n^'.man. Esq.., M.A., 

seconded by Mr. A. H. Hariey (4) G. F 2^0^ 

D.Sc., Palit Professor of ^bysics, > g.^. 

Bow Bazar Street : proposed by the "n R Bbandarkar; 

Mnkhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Hr. u- ^ - 
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(5) Major A. D. Steioart, l.M.S,, Director, Public Health Labor- 
atories, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene : 
proposed by Major Knowles, seconded by Mr A. H, 

Harley ; (6) Kumar Gangananda Sinha, Landholder 

(Zemindar) 7, Dedarbaksh Lane (off Wellesley Square), Calcutta; 
proposed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, seconded by Babu Hem 
Chandra Ray Chaudhurys M.A., Ph.D. ; (7) Major R, iV, Ghopra. 

Professor of Pharmacology, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine : proposed bx^' Major R. Knowles, seconded by Mr. 
A. H. Harle.y. 

The following gentlemen were proposed on behalf of the 
Council as Associate Members and duly elected : — 

Pr, P. Johannes, S.J., B.Litt. 

Yedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sastri. 


The President drew attention to the following exhibits : — 

1. Exhibits by Medical Section. 

2. An Albinoid Red -whiskered Bulbul. (Painted from 

life.) S. C. Law. 

3. Palm-leaf Manuscripts of two important Sinhalese 

poems. Bimala Charan Laxv. 

4. Armenian Manuscript, books and painting. Mr. J, 

Seth. 

5. Seven Manuscripts. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

6. Three Manuscripts. S. Khuda Buksh 

7. A Manuscript. Messrs. A. G. Khan and Sons. 

8. Exhibits by P. C. Nahar. 

9. St. Thomas and S. Thome, Mylapore, Madras. Archi- 

tectural Remains. Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S. J. 

10. Exhibits by the Geological Survey of India. 

11. List of Antiquities exhibited by the Archaeological 

Section, Indian Museum. 



MARCH, 1922. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 1st, at 9-15 p.m. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., in the chair. 


Present. 


Members: 

Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib. 
Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Brahmaehari, 0r. Upendranafeh. 
Chapman, Mr. J. A. 

Chatter jeo. Prof. Nirmal Chandra. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K., 


Ghatak, Prof, Jyotish Chandra. 
Ghosh, Mr T. P. 

Jain, Babn ChhotelaL 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Ray , Babu Hemehandra. 
Royehowdhuri, Mr. H, C. 
Sinha, Mr. J. 
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Visitors : 

Bhattacbaryya, Prof. K. C. Leward, Mr. A. S. 

Tlie minutes of the last General Meeting and the iiniiiia] 
Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty -one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Sir Edward Gait, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Lala Sita R..am, Sir J. G. Gumming and 
Lieut. -Gol. J. O'Kioealy, I.M.S. had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the foliowing member 
being largely in arrears with his subscriptions lias been posted 
as a defaulter since the last meeting and that his name had 
been removed from the member list. 

Babu Kashi Nath Das. .. .. ■ Rs. 59. "■ 

The Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., exhibited some photographs 
illuKStrating Some pre -Portuguese Christian relics from S. 
'Clio m e , M y iapo re . ' ' 

The General Secretaiy read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1922. 

Finance Committee, 

President. . . 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E. 

P. C. Mahaianobis, Esq , B Sc. 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A. 

Library Commitiee. 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Hon. Librarian. 

Anthropological See re tar y . 

Biological Secretary. 

Physical Science Secretary’. 

The two Philological Secretaries,. 

Medical Secretary. 

Jcdian van Manen, Esq. 

W. C. Wordsworth, Esq. 

J. A. Chapman, Esq. 

M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri. 

8. Khuda Biikhsh, Esq. . 
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, Philological Committee. 

President. 

, Treasurer. , ' 

General Secretary. ' 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Simstri. 

Babu Nilmani Chakravarti. 

Aga Miihamad Kazim Shirazi. 

W. C. Wordsworth, Esq. 

Rama Prasad Chanda, Esq. 

Philological and Joint Philological Secretaries 
Dr. Siihra-wardy. 

Hon. Numismatist. 

W. E. M, Campbell, Plsq. ■ , 

Eon. Joint Secretaries Science Congress. 

Dr. J.L. Simonsen. 

Prof. C. V. Raman. 

Building Committee. 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Sir R. N. Mukerjee, K.C.I.E. 

S.W. Kemp,Esq.,B.A. 

H, A. Crouch, Blsq. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

M.M. Haia Prasad Shastri. 

Publicaiion Committee. 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Biological Secretary. 

Physical Science Secretary. 

Anthropological Secretary. 

Medical Secretary. 

Hon. Librarian. 

The two Philological Secretaries. 

MSS. Purchase Committee. 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. 

A. Suhrawardy, Esq., M.A. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

S. Khuda Bukhsh, Esq., M.A. 

The following papers were put down to be read : — 

I. Was State-Socialism known in Ancient India? A 
Study in Kautilya^s Arthasastra. — By Hem CHA35?Dn.4 Roy. 
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2. The modification of the Swim-bladder in HiU-stremn 
Fi8hes,’--By Sunder Lal Hora. 

3. 8o7)ie observations on the Oral Apparattis of the Tadpole 
of Megalophrys farva. BoiiUnger. — By Sunder Lal Hora. 

4. The Homology of the Weberkm Ossicles. — By Sundeii 
Lal Hora. 

5. Isopodaof the Family Bopyridae parasitic on the Indian 
Deeapoda Natcmtia, — By B. Chopra. 

6. ' Theory of generalised Quanta.— By S. G. , Kab. 

7. Bates of the votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at SancM. 
—By.'R. C. Majdmdae. 

8. The Origin of the Sena Kings. — By B. C. . Majumdae. 

9. The Identification of SuMimdn Mountain, — By R. (J 

Majumdar. 

Mos. 7, 8 and 9 were ordered to be read at the next meet- 
ing. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on Wednesday, the 8th March, 
1922. ‘ ' 

APRIL, 1922. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Societ}^ of the month 
was held on Wednesday,, the 5th, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble eJusTicE Sir Asdtosh Mookebjee, Kt., 

O.S.I., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 

Present. 

' M ember 8 : 

BaBerjee, Babu Framathariath. 

Brahmaebari, Dr. XJpendranath 
Brlibl, D,r. P. J. 

. Chapman* Mr. J. A. 

.Chatterjee, Prof. N. C. 

Ghatak, Prof. Jyotish Chandra. 

■ Hannah, „ Mr. H. Br.uee. . 

HarrisonV Dr. ,'E. P. 

F^5^^0f6‘ .• 

Chaudhuri, Babu Saroda Charan. Harrison, Mrs. E. P. 

Dutta, Babu XJpendranath. Kantmann, Mr. F. 

Fiilep, Mr. E. G. And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-seven presentations were announced. 


Jam, Babu Chhoteial. 
Kar, Prof. S. C. 

Kemp, Dr S. N. 
Manen,Mr. J. van. 
Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Ray , Mr. H. G. 

Roy chowdhuri , Mr, H. C. 
And others. 
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The General Secretery reported with deep regret the death 
of Mr. J. H. Elliott, Assistant Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(1) Sarat Ghandra Gosioami, Esq., Superintendent, Normal 
School, Jorhat, Assam : proposed by Sir Asotosh Mookerjee, 
seconded by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar : (2) Jogesh Chandra 
Bose, Esq,, Landholder, Contai, Midnapur District : proposed 
by Dr. A. Suhrawardy, seconded by Sir A sn tosh Mookerjee: 
(3) A. F. M. Abdul AU, Esq., M.A., Keeper of the Records 
and Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 3, Tnrnex* 
Street, Galcntta : proposed by Dr. A. Snhrawardvv seconded by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ; (4) Rakhahari Chatter jee, Esq., B.A 
Student, Calcutta University, 7 Lakshman Das Lane, Howrah : 
proposed by Mr Nilmani Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar ; (5) Sosadhar Banerjee Esq., B.A., Head Master, 
H.E. School, Gopalganga, Bihar: proposed by M.M. Hara- 
prasad Sbastri, seconded by Dr. R. 0. Majumdar ; (6) A. B. 
Dhriiva, Esq., Principal, G.H.C., Benares University, Benares : 
proposed by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, seconded by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar; (7) E. G. Fiilep, Merchant, Proprietor, 

E. G. Eiilep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and Hamburg, No. 5, 
Mission Row, Calcutta : proposed by Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
seconded by Dr. W. A. K. Christie ; (K) Bhagavad Dutta, Esq., 
Prof, and Supclt., Research Dept., Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Col- 
lege, Lahore: proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, seconded by 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Resume of Recent Progress in our Knowledge of the 
Indian Was fs and Bees. — By Cedric Dover. 

2. Pearl Formation in the Indian Pearl Oyster. —By 
James HoRisrELL. 

3. A7i automatic make and. break key for actuating the 
heating and high 'pofe7itial circuits of a CooUdge X-Ray tube . — 
EyFi. P. Harrison and N. N., Sen. 

4 On the Theory of Generalised Quanta and the Relativistic 
Newtonian Motion. — By S. C. Kar. 

5. Preparation of ethyl aniimonyl Tartrate, Sodhtm anii- 
monyl malate. — By U. N. Brahmachari. 

6. On the Rationalisation of Algebraic Equations. — By N. 
Chatteejee. 

The following papers postponed from the last meeting 
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1. Dates of the Votive Inscriptions hi Siiipcis at Santki 

— Bp R. C. Majiiwdar. , 

2. The Origin of the Semi Kings— By R. C. Majpmdab. 

3. The. Identifimiion of SuUiman Mountain— By C- 

M'ajttimdae. 


iWAY, 1922. 

The Mouthiy General Meeting of the Society of the month 

was held' oil Wednesday, the 3rd, at 9** 15 p m. 

The Hon'ble 'J'ustioe 8ir Asutosit Mitkkrjee, 'K.t., 
O.S.I., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.'B.,, President, m the 
chair. 


.M embers : 

Annandale, Br. N. 
Brown Mr. 0. J. 
Dunn, Br. T. O. D. 


Present. 

Kemp, Dr. S. 
KnovvUis, Major El. 
Pilgrim, Dr. E. Ct, 


The minutes of the ia.sb meeting w ere read and conlirmed. 


Fifteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced with regret the death of 
Mr M. L. Pauies, London, an ordinary memb€r of tlm Society. 

The General Secretary reported that the follow- ing mem- 
ber had expressed a desire to withdraw- from the 8ociet\ . 

Raja Dainodar Das Barman and Major A. Tancock. 

The foiiowmg gentleman was balloted for and elected as 
an ordinary member : — 

iieginald C. Ji. Schoniberg, Lt.-GoL, 2nd Seafortb liigh- 
ianders, Meerut: proposed by I>r. S. VV. Kemp, seconded by 
Mr., A, H'. Harle,y. 


The following papers were read : — 

Lakhimpiiri : A Dialect of Modern Aivadhi. —hy Bx\be 

RA,M^B,AKSE,1SA. 

'‘The development of the Ovary of GuUx:'—By Vbsiiwa 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a second collection of Weigh- 
ing beams from tl\e Southern vSban States. 

The President announced that the ue.\t meetjng of the 
Medical Section w^ould be held cm the lOth May, 
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rrtmeiinris oi the 

JUNE, 1922.; . 

'rise Mr.nliily (lent ml of iJicvSocieH^ nioiitli 

was lielcl on Wefinesday, the 7 th, at felf)- f.m,. 

'riiK Hon'iuk JnsTici- Hilt Asirrosii M i ^ k nuei ia- , Kiw 
(IS.!., D.L., !)>'(■■ . . F.A.S.B.. President, in llie rhair. 

A 1 embers .' ■ 

Ab(inl Wall Kliun iSaitili. 

Annandala, Dr. N. 

Brahrnachari , Dr. U. N. 

Chakladar. Mr. H. i\ 

Chanda, Bahu KMinaprasad. 

Chapman, lilr. J. A. 

Ghatak, Bahn Jyotish Chandra 

Hannali, Mr. B'. Bniee. 

'Fho ndantes of the ja<i {tH‘eetiiig vver<* rend and cninlifaiied. 

''rhirteeii presentations w<?re armoiince<i. 

The (tenoral Seeretavy reported with deep regrei tT«‘ 
death in London on Bth April of Sir Patrick Manson, CUd.CT, 
M,D., F.R.U.P., an flonorary Fellow of the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted foi* and elected a> 
an ordinary momlier : — 

Dr. Sivapada Bhaiiacharyya, M l>., School of Tropical 
Medicine, (Calcutta: proposed by Sir \sntosii Mookeiier^ 
seconded by Dr. 1 ). R. Bhandarkar. 

The following gentlemen were proposed on behalf of the 
(V)uncil as Honorary Fellows : — 

William Heriry Perkiv. 

Professor W, H. Perkin, Ph,D., Sc.D., Waynfiete 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford, is one of 
most eminent of living organic chemists, His researches have 
been maiidy on (a) the synthesis of polymethylene derivatives, 
(6) the constitution of camphor, (c) the synthesis of the terpenes. 
(d) tho constitution of cryptopine and protopine, (e) ilic con 
stitntion of harmine and harmaline, and the resiiltB of these 
researches have been published in a large series of papers, chiefly 
in the Transactions of the Chemical Society, in recognition 
of the value of his contributions to Chemical iSeience, the Royal 
Society a\^arded him the Davy Medal and the Chemical Society 
of Loiidon the Longstafle Medal, Prof, Perkin Is a Fellow of 
the Ro^al Societies of London and Edinburgh, a correspond 
ing member of the Academies, of Science of Gbttingen and 
Murdch, a Foreign Associate of the French Academy of Science, 
and past President of the Chemical .Society of London and of 
Section B. of the British Association. 


Jain, Babu ChiioielHl. 

Kemp, Dr. S. W. 

Majiirndar, Mr, K. S. 

Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Ak4ita, Mi-.'B. D, 

jtay , Babii Hem Cliandra. 

Sarbatihikari, Or. Dtn’apra.~a*l. 
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Leonard Rogers. 

TiifVBame of Lt.-CoL Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., (M..E 
F.E.S., iM.B., B.Sc., E.R.aP., F.R.C.S form- 

erly Professor of Pathology, Medical (College, Calcutta, now Con- 
siiltant Physician, School oi Tropical Medicine, London, is fam- 
iliar to all as that of one of the most famous authorities on trop 
ical diseases such as Kala-azar, Leprosy and Cholera, and the 
moving spirit in the foundation of the lately completed School of 
Tropical iVledicine in Calcutta. His most important published 
works are his books on Fevers in the Tropic.s, ’’ ‘'Cholera 
and its Treatment,'' and '' Bowel Diseases in the Tropics, '' but 
he has also contributed a large number of papers on medical 
subjects to medical and research journals. He was awarded 
the Fothergillian Gold Medal and the Mary Kingsley Medal for 
his researches in Tropical Medicine and is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of l.ondon. He is also an Honorary Member of the 
Cambridge idiilosophical Society, of the Manila Medical Society 
and the American Ciimatologicai Association. He has held tlie 
office of President of this Society and of the Indian Science 
Congress and is now President of the Tropical Medical Sectioji, 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, London. 

Thomas Henry Holland, 

The work of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.J.E., D.Se. 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.A.S B., etc., is so well known in India that the 
briefest summary will be sufficient. Pie joined the Geological 
Survey of India in LS90, and became Director in 1903 returning 
in look He was President of the Society in 1900, and for many 
years previously had taken an active interest in the work of 
the Council having been for a time its Honorary Secretary. 
He u'as Cliairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum from 
1905-1909, and President of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India in 1900-07. He was appointed Professor of Geology 
in Manchester Cniversity in 1909, but came out to India again 
a.s President of the Industrial Commission in 1916, and remained 
as Chairman of tiie Miinitions Board and subsequently as 
member of the Governor-GeneraPs Council until 1921. Quite 
recently he has been appointed to the high office of Rector of 
the Imperial Odlege of Science and Technology. As a geologist 
he is best known for his description of the chamockite series of 
rocks anc! as an anthropologist for his paper on contact meta- 
morpiiosis in the races of Coorg. 

Sir T. Holland has taken the fullest possible opportunity 
of the high official positions he has occupied in furthering tiio 
interests of science. ' ' . . 
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I1ie. impra were^ read 

J ConirihiPineAoihi HibKogmphgvf TibeL^Bg tloiiAS vak 

M AKKN. . ■ ■ *. ' 

Notes iOf Bii^’^ieliefs 'oj Mkarhut,~Bg Kama?'L*A'- 5 AIs 

^ 'IIANUA. 

The PTe.skieiii aiiiioiuicecT that the next oi' tht:* 

Medical 8eetio!i would be held on WTdnej^day, thf'* Idtl'j .fiiiicA 
1022. at 6-1,5 p.w. 


JU LY, 1922 . 

Idle M'oj'il Illy ijeneral Meeting of the Seeiety o.f the iiioiitli 
uas held on Wedneschw, tliie Sth, at 6-1 o p m. 


TniJl Hon'PLM dPHTieiS. StE . A,SrTTOSH 'd\lAJK:HOFADHYA'YA, 
Kt, D.L.. I>8c., .F.E.B.E.,/ F.A-B.B., President, in the 

chair. " ■ 


Members : 


PUKSKNT. ; 


Abdul Wall, Khan Sahile 
Aniiandale, Dr. N. 

Bruhi, Ur. R J, 

Cbaklmiar, Air H. 0. 
Obamia, Mr. R. P. 
Cbapomn, Mr. «1 A 
Daa Gupta, Hern Chandra, 
Deb, Kiirnar Harit llrinhiia* 
F0rToor, 'i)r. L, L. . , 


Ghatak, BaV)u Jyoti.di Chandra. 
Hannah, Air. H. Bruce. 

Harr bon. Dr PI P, 

Kemp, .Or. S W, 

Alanen, Mr, J, van. 

Alehta, Mr. K D. 

Aloreno, Mr. H. W. B. 

And othei’v^. 


Visitof : 


Air. S. C. Same. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read am! coiifirmed. 

Kineteen prevseutations were announced. 

Ilie General Secretary announced with regret the death of 
Babii Khagendra Bhusan Boy, an ordinary member of the 
Sc>det\ . ' ■ 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. E. H. .Hankin 
and Mr, Netai Ghurn Law had expressed a desire to withdraw 
from the Society 

The following gentleman were balloted for and elected as 
ordinary members: — ^ 

Uiui Namin Ga-ur, Zemindar, Village Pidwhal, F.O. GhosL 
District Azamgarh, Ui\: proposed by Dr. S. W. Kemp, 
seconded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar : Radhakimod Mnkerji 
fiend of the Department Of Indian History, University of 
. Lucknow proposed byT)r. D; R., Bhandarkar, seconded by Dr 
; W. Kemp. 
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The following geuttemen' were, balloted for and elected as 
Iloiiorary Fellovvs ■ 

■Prof. W, ,H. ■Perldn,,:Ph.B.., Se.D,. LL.D., FB.S.r 8ir 
Thomas Holland, K.C S.L, K.C LB.,, D.Sc., F,R.S,.; Lt.-Ool. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, KL, G.LB,. .M.D.. B.Sc., B.R.G.P., P, R.O.vS., 
F.A.S.,,LM,S. /■ , ■ ■ ■ ’ 

The following papers were read : — 

1. On the Badioactiviiy of Some Indian Mimmis.—By 

Nf. A, Yajnik and Saeal Jano Kohli. 

2. A Note on the Jdngala Desa, — By Kumak Ganga- 
NTANDA Sin HA. 

3. Precession of Eqninooces in hidian Astronomy, — By 
JYOTfSH Chandra Ghatak. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be hold on the 12th duly. 1922. 


AUGUST, 1922, 


The Montiily General Meeting of the Society oi: the month 
was held on Wednesdaj^ the 2rid, at 6-15 p.m. 

Thk Hon’ble Justice Sir Ascttosh Mookerjbe, Kt.. 
C.S,L, D.L., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A S.B., President, in the 
chair. 


Members : 


Present. 


Abdul Wall, Khan Sahib. 
Agharker, Dr. S. P. 

Annaiidaio, Dr. N. 

Ayer, Mr. L. K Anantakrislina. 
Chakladar, Prof. H, 0. 

Das Gupta, Prof. H, C. 

Dikshifc, Mr. K.,. N". ' 

Gurrier, Mr. C. W. 

Harrison, Dr. E. P. 

Jain, Babu Chhotelal. 

Kesfceveii, Hon’ble JWr. 0. 


Maneu, Mr. J. van. 

Mat that, Mr. G. 

Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar. 

Ray Babu Sasadhar. 
Royohovvdhuri, Babu Hem Chan- 
dra. 

Sinaha, Babu Gangananda. 
Vidyabhusan, Bobu Amulya 
Chandra, 


V uUors : 

Mr. R. Kiratira. Mr. D, R, Mehta. 

And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Nineteen presentations were announced. 

The President announced that Dr, S. W. Kempj Offg. 
Honorary Secretary had left Calcutta on tour and that Dr. 
E P. Harrison would officiate for him during the month of 
August. 


X X X ! 


Proi^-edmgs'-^of'the:^.^ 

Tile Isoiierai Heeretary reported. that. Prof, diuliuiaih Hiriair 
had exprcHsefl a desire to withdraw -froiii the SocdelA'. 

The following gentleman -was balloted for iind eleeicMl as 
an o 1x1 ill a^ry. Ill ember. 

I . Bhagwmi Lhm liatUt, Consulting and Analytical Cheniist^. 
Aiiinshiaii Street., Kablia State : proposed by Dr. S. W. Keiii]i. 
seconded by 'Mr. A, H. 'Harley. 

The Ceneral Secretary read the following address presenteil 
by the Society’s delegates to the Aeademie H-oyale do Belgic|ue 
on the first day of their 150th Anniversary ('elebratioiis and a 
I'eport of the proceedings of the celebrations l>y Dr. fb H. 
Fascoe 

As the representatives uf the Asiatic i^ociety of Bengal, wc 
have been entrusted with the honour of conveying to the 
President and Members of the Acacltmiie Hoyale de Belgique 
the respectful congratulations of the senior leaiaied Society in 
Jndia, ■ 

’JFourided also during the latter part of the XVlIlth 
century, the Asiatic Society has had the benefit of the publica- 
tions of the distinguislied Academy, particularly those embody- 
ing the rest arcdies in Oriental languages and philosophy by 
Ftdix Heve, Mgr, Lamy and Mgr. de Harley, the geological 
work of Edouard Dupont on the Gondwana formations of the 
Congo region and of Em. Laurent and Th. Durand and others 
on the natural history of the tropical belt of Africa. 

The Aeademie Koyale has maintained an unlirokcn record 
of work througiiout ail the great political and dynastic 
changes which have passed over Belgium, and the Asiatic 
Society now joins its correspondents in all the Allied countries 
in expressing the Impe that the Aeademie has at last com- 
menced an era of long-continued tranquillity wlihdi will enable 
it to maintain undisturbed the distinguished ])ositiori which it 
has attained in the world of science and letters 

( T, H. HoUand. 

(Sdd I Leonard Moger^. 

IB. FL Pmcoe, 

The proceedings in connection with the 150th Anniversary 
of the Aeademie Royale de Belgique were spread over two days, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 23rd and 24th of May, 1922. At 
2' o^clock on the 23rd there 'was a ‘‘'seance prelirainaire’^ at 
which delegates were welcomed by the President and at which 
addresses of congratulation were presented to the Academy, 
The above brief address, which had been drawn up by Sir Thomas 
Holland, was handed in to the President with a few explan- 
atory words, y v,, 

' At 4“30 of the same day we were entertained to tea by the 
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Bourgmestre, Echevins el autontes communsies of the city in 
the Banquet Hall of the historic old Hotel de Ville. 

In the evening at 8~30 we were entertained at a Raout et 
Concert in the Palais des Academies where a fine string band 
played selections from Mozart and other composers. 

In the morning of the 24th the following programme of 
excursions had been arranged, from which I selected a visit to 
the Archseologicai Museum or Musee d’ Antiquitees : — 

(1) To the Royal Observatory of Mcele, under the direc- 
tion of M, M. G. Lecointe and P. Stroobant. 

(2) To the Botanical Garden and Institute, under the 
direction of M. J. Massart 

(3) To the Musee archeologique du Oinquantenaire, under 
the direction of M. J. Capart. 

(4) To tdie old Museum of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of M. Eru. Verlant. 

After traversing a small exhibition of inodern feminine 
apparel we passed through rooms containing tapestry, dots 
scnlple, old China glass, jewelled caskets and antique furniture. 

The Museum contains an important collection of antique 
vases, including some fine Etruscan specimens, and the usual 
series of stone hatchets, hammers, arrow-heads, iance-heads, 
etc., terra cotta lamps, figures, dishes and cups, Gallic pottery, 
and bronze and iron implements such as swords, .spear-heads, 
hatchets, helmets, shields, horse-shoes, and ornaments. 

The Egyptian antiquities are under the especial care of M. 
Capart. 

In the small nucleirs of a collection of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian remains are several interesting Sumerian seal cylinders. 
Many of the tablets exhibited arc from Ur : some of these 
are pierced with small channels for a thong, and di-^play lists 
of small cattle with the name of their owners. Besides these 
there are some metal Hittite seals, the usual Nebuchadnezzar 
bricks, so?ne Warka tablets, tablets of the ist Babylonian 
dynasty, tablets from Qala’t vSharqat, and an interesting stone 
said to be a threshold -.stone dedicated to the God Um-ra. . . . 
by Gimil Sin, king of Ur, between 2’i23 and 2316 15.0. 

From 2 till 4-30 in the afternoon a * seance commemora- 
tive was held in the F^alais des Academies, at which His 
Majesty the King of Belgium was present. This consisted of 
complimentary speeches and would have been more enjoyable 
if the thermometer had not registered something like P. At 
the close of the seance wo were conveyed to the Royal Palace 
of Laebeu, where we were privileged to inspect the wonderful 
show of azalias and other flowers, amidst which tea was served. 

The proceedings terminated with a pleasant banquet at 
the Hotel Astora in the evening. j Pf p^scOE. 
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The following papei'B were read 

1. D{score?ii of Rengati (?) Drrmios in Nepal .- — Hit 
Kumar C)!ANaANAisj>A Bixha. 

Lh Faihu' -.^ 1 . M^oiserrafe, S,fL. oa kSalsRe, Chffrao. iOiiot 
and the MIolucas { 1529 ). — Edited and translalfd hg Tiiu Ruv". ¥ii 
11 . Hosten, S.J. ■ 

3, The. Mahiihhmata a-nd ike Be.^migar hiscriyBoi^ of 
Beliodoros Hem Cmaxbr.a EoveBowEJiuEF. 

4, Vedie Arijandorn.’--Rg Hahan ("hakbba CJiiAKLAihUE 

r>. A Ntdfi OR the Diplopfcrous Wasps ??; the CoIIeriieu ea 
the hidiem ■ — Bg Cedric Dover and i-f. Hrinivasa 

Rao. (Cmnimiinieat.ed hy the Bi<'>logical Seeretarv.) 

T!i€^ Prefc-Hleut aniiouncetl that the next rneelRig of the- 
Medical Section would he held on Wedn(‘;=«day , the 9th AogiLst, 
1922 . . . ' 

■ ^ ■ 

SHPIEMBEk* 1^22* 

The Monthly Cenera! Meeting of the Society of the nionth 
was held on VVedneF^day, the dlh. at d-15 p.m. 

The Hon'ble Justk'e Sir Asutosk MooKERrisE, Ki,, 
C.S.lJ'hL., D.Se., F.R-S.E.. F.AaS.B., Piesklent. in the chair 


^leynbers : 

Agharkar, Prof. S. F. 
Annandaie, Dr. N. 
Braitmar-hari. Dr. IE ISI. 
Srowio Mr. J. Cosrgin. 
Dikshit, Mr. K, N. " 


hlFSKNT 

Hannfth,Mr. H. Bruc'e. 

Jain, Hahti Ckhotelal. 

Manen, Mr J vati. 

.■.Moreno Mr, H. W. B, ' ' ■ 
Bingha Hay* l^lr. Ealit Molwtio 


T!ie inituites of the kst meeting were read and eoiifiriiie<i 

Th5i'ty%six presentations were announced. 

The President announced that Mr, A. H. Harley wtnild 
officiate as General Secretary in place of Dr, E, P. Harrison. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr* J. 0. H'yrapiel 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary to the Society in place 
of Mr. Cedric Dover, P.E.S. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
ordinary members: — ■ 

Br. 0 A. Btrkklcmd., Professor of Medical Entomology. 
School of Tropical Medicine, '• Calontfa : proposed by Dr. 
' N, Annandale, seconded by Major R, Knowles ; Dr, Snrendra 
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Nafh Dm^G‘U>ptayFmfeBmv of Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chitta- 
gong .College, Cli'ttagong; proposed by Sir Asutosh ^Joolcerjee. 
seconded by 'Dr, . I). ,R, Bhandarkar. 

: The foliowing papers were, read 
1 An Old GHpsy-Darimsh Jargon. — By W. Ivawow. 

2. St. Thomas and 8. Thome, Mylapore — Apparitions of 
St: Thmnas and' oiJmr Legends. — By the Rev. Fr. H. Hostek, 

v; ' ■ ■■■■', . 

3 Advances in our K7towIedge of the Fauna of Fresh and 
Brackish Waters of India, with a Bibliography for the Years. 
1912-22.— By N. Annani>ale. Bibliography by Ceokic 
Dover. ’ ■ 

4 . A Note on Inscriptions o7h a frorn Biniar a ti . — Bfj 

N. G. Maju'Mdar. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 13th September. 1922, 
at' 6-15 p.M. 


NOVEMBER, 1922. 

The Monthly General Bfeeting of the Society of the moiith 
was held on Wednesday, the Ist, at U-3 5 p.m. 

The Hon’blr Jos'iice Sir Asutosh Mookerjek, Kt.. 
(\S.l., D.D., D.So.. F;R 8.E., F.A.S.B.. President, in the chair. 


Members : 

Abdul Wall, Khan Habib. 

Agliarkar, Dr. S. P, 

Das Gupta, Piof. H. C. 

Chose. Mr. T. F. 

Hannah. Mr. H, Bruce. 

Hatley, Mr. A. H. 

Visitors : 

Mr. P. C, Bose. 

And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting. were read and confirmed. 

Thirty -two presentations were announced, 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected as 
ordinary members : — 

(a) 3fr. Suresh Chandra Sarkdr, retired Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, Bihar and 'Orissa^ Barganda, Giridlh 


Present, 

Iv^anow, Mr. W. 

Jrtin Babu ChhotelaL 
Manen, Mr J. \"an. 
lUookharjae, Babii RarnapruHod. 
And others. 


Mr^. A. H. Harley. 


xe ' . ^ ' ^ Proceedmtjs' of tM 

lE.lJt.j: proposed by Ux\ 8. G- Malmlauobis. seconded by Mr. 
P. (I Malialanobis ; (/;) Mr. 3fuhommad Irpm, f'^rofassor of 
Arabic and llooghly Colle^f^e, ffooghly : proposecl by 

Mr A. H. Harley, sm'uided t>y -Sir Asiitosh ' Miikhonadhyaya : 
(c) PiindU Pramifdh V uk/ ohmknr ^ Vvoimsov of History and 
Beouoniics, B.H. University, Benares : .proposed by Afr. K. N. 
Dlksliit, seeornied by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda; (4) Mr,H. 
dtri(MawP A'iiderf^o^i , Composer and Ant-hor, The Oran ■ I Hotel. 
Oalcutbi : proposed bv Dr. 8. W. Kxmip. seconded !>v Mr. 
A. H. Harley/ 

The following papers were read 
Dihffih-alM^albiP — By A.. .H. HaROEY. ; 

■' The Sources Jaym^s Nafah('Pd''---By W. Iv.-iMow. 

The President aiinonneed with ■ deep ' ragrafc the death of 
Mr.U.'H. Tawney. ^M..A„ .O.T.E.,^■an Honorary Fellow of the 
8ooiety. 

Charles Henry IMwney, M.A., C.l.E , 1837-1922. He 
was educated at Hiigbv and at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
he was Bell University Scholar in 1857; Davis University 
Hoholar in 1858; was Bracketed Senior Classics in 18ik) ; and 
was elected Fellow of Trill itw College in 1860. In 186^ Mr. 
'rawney came out to t his eountry as Assistant Profe.ssor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta; he served for many years as 
Professor in and Ih'inclpal of the Presidency Ooilegc, as Regis- 
trar of the Calcutta University, and after officiating three 
times as Direcitor of Public Instruction, Bengal, retired in 
1891. He subsequentlv became Librarian of the India Office. 
During his stay in India, he was elected as an Ordinarv Mem- 
ber of this Society on the 6th September, 18l>5. He served 
on the Library Committee and on tlie fhiiiological Committee 
for years ; he also acted as Philological Secretary, was a 

member of Council on many occasiotis and became Vice- 
President in 1880 and 1881, After his retirement, he was 
elected an Honorary Member of this .Society (subsequently 
designated as Honorary Fellow) on the 5th June, 1895. His 
translations from Sanskrit are’ well known and include ver- 
sions of the Kathasaritsagara, the Kathakosa,, the Malabj- 
kagnimitra, the Uttararamacharita, the Probandhachintamani 
and the Ratakas of Vartrihari. His special erudition in the 
classical literature alike of Europe, and India was remarkable 
for its deptfi and wide range, and his commentary on Shakes- 
peare’s Richard Ilf bears ample evidence of his profound 
knowledge of Elizabethan 'Scholarship* Amongst his other 
eontributions may ha mentionad’hls Notes on Fire Sticks and 
a Rare Coin of Sofleytes, published in 'the Proceedings of this 
Hooiety in 1881 and a paper on Folic Tale ■ Parallel contributed 
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to the Journal of the Rova.1 Asiatic Socieb}^ of Londoii in 
1909 . , 


■ The President proposed Prof., A. A. Macdoiieli (Oxdord) as 
ail Honorary. Fellow of the Society. . 

Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonelh M.A.. Ph.D.,, B..O.L., 
Bodeii Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford; 
Stephanos Nirmaiendii Ghose Lecturer on Comparative Reli- 
gionSj Calcutta University, 1921-1922; Keeper of the, Indian 
Institute; Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; Fellow of the 
British A cadeni}" : Honorary Member of the American Oriental 
Society; Campbell Memorial Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay ; Author or Editor of Saravanukra- 
mani of the Rigveda by Katyayana (Anecdota Oxoniensia) ; A 
Sanskrit Grammar ; a Sanskrit- English Dictionary; Vedic 
Mythology ; History of Sanskrit Literature ; New Sanskrit 
Grammar; The Brihaddevata (Harvard Oriental Series); 
Vedic Grammar; Vedic index of Names and >Subjects : Vedic 
Grammar for Students ; Vedic Reader. 

The President announced that the next meeting of tlie 
Medical Section would be held on the loth November, 1922, 
at 6-15 P M. 

DECEMBER, 1922 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 6 tii, at 0-15 p.m. 

This Hom’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjeis., Kt,, 
G.S.I., D.L., D,So., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 


Present. 


Members : 

Abdul Wall, Khan Sahib. 
Agharkar, Di*. S. P, .■ 

Banerjee, Baba Pramatha ,Nath. 
.B.ralimachari, Br. U. N. ■' ' 
Chanda, Mr. R. P. 

Das Gupta, Prof. H, V. 

Dikshit, Mr. K N. 

Harley, Mr. A, H. 


Jain, Babu Chhotelai. 

Kemp, Dr. S. W 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Mehta, Mr. R. D 
Moreno. Prof H, W. B. 

Ray, Prof H. C. 

Singha Ray, Mr. Lalit Mohan. 
And others. 


Visitors : 

Harley, Mrs. A. H. Wintemitss, Br. N. 

Sanya! , Babu Hiran Kumar. And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-seven presentations were announced 
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'“riic* falloHiiiir t'andidalas w<w ba-llHted I'o?’ aiKl 
firdiimry meinberR : — 

(a) Sir Pasil PInJIot Blmbtl, KJJ.B.. Fin;nii‘r 
I xoveriiiiieiit. of India, Delhi and BiniLi : proprmed liy ijiMif..- 
(JoL i)» C. Fliiilot, st^e^nided by Sir ARutoRfi .\Iookf‘rjee ; i/jf 
Profemir I)ine.sh Ohmulra Datia, M A., 8t, dnsaph'H 
Calcutta: proposed bv Mr. N. G. Majorndar. Heeoinhal hv Pt-. 
S, W. Keinri. 

Idle following papers were read 

I, ^*-4 new Khar^jt^hPil insert p! ion- from Jnmo'^anrin fih 
pear ,15^)4’—/% X. G. ^Majumbar, 

Stairs fo'i K^kairapa inm*{p'lifHr^P--Bp X. Muiim- 

DAE* 

Ik Father Mwnml da Fonseca X.4.. in Ana iUnmot} 
(mili-Um) ' — % Hew Fa, H. Hostkn\ 8.4. 

4-, Unaer inn ahdP Faziz, and hin MnMmai rviZ/M*/*'// /)y 
APBaghtimBF — /i// A. H. {Iabl¥.v. 

5 •' On the Amiiom.y and Bionomics of ihr Fed (.union Hng. 

Dysderms cingula imp— By He.\i Sinoh. 

6. On the EudioaeiinUy of Some Indian 

Sabal Jano Kolis 

7. Lala--A mleP—By Hem Chandra Hov* 

The President annoiinc d that the next metding of the 
Medical Section would be heldoii Wednesday^ the 14th Df^eeni. 
her, ili22, at b-15 f.m. 



Proceedings of the Medical Section 
MeetingSj 1922. 

Eleveu meetings were held during the year and all were 
welt attended. The admission of medical men as' visitors has 
tended to attract new candidates for membership, wliilst the 
Medical Section serves the valuable purpose of a meeting 
ground for the whole of the medical profession in Calcutta for 
discussion and for securing early publicity for medical dis- 
coveries. Many of the papers read were subsequently pub 
lished in the Indian Mfjlical Gazette, with acknowledgments. 


JANUARY, 1922 . 

A meeting of tlie Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 11th January, 1922. 

Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., 
M.l)., F}].!),. F.A.S.B., in the chair. 


Menihej\H : 

A^arkar, Dr. S. P. 

At-kinsou, Mr. A, U, 

BaL Dr. S. N. 

Bent lev. Dr. C. A. 
br. S. R. 

t’ampoB, Dr. J. J. 
dhapmaii, Air, J. A 

Visit or ti, : 32 . 

The minutes of tfte last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Major K Knowles, l.M 8 ., read a paper on “ The Problems of 

Kala-azar'’ 

The paper was illustrated b^^ lantern slides and covered 
in retros}>ec*t the history of the research work upon the trans- 
a ission problem, methods of improved diagnosis and of im- 
proved r.iofles of treatment. There was a siihseqtient discus- 
sion in which Dr K. Muir and Dr. C. A, Bentley and others 
took piot and which turned chiefly upon the question as 
to the extent of the prevalence of endemic kala-azar in 
Bengal. 


Present, 

Conm^r, Dt.-Col. P. P., I.M.S. 
Dikshit, f >r. K. N. 

Ganguli, Capt P. 

Knowles. Major R., I.M.S. 
Aioitra. Dr. S. A. 

Mepiw, Lt.-Col. J. W. D., I.M.S. 
Muir, Dr. E. , and others. 


Jl 
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■ FEBRUARY, r 922 . . 

A, meeting of the Medical Section .of t lie,. Society vv\'is tie Id 
on Wednesday, tlie 8th Febrnarj, dB22. 

i)r. I ipcndranath Brahmaeharid 'Ihii Jiahadnr: M. A.. MVD., 
Pli.D.. F. A.8/B.. in the chair, 


Member.^ : 

A e ton , i^F H j or H . W . , I . M . B . 
Campos, Dr, J. J. 
Chattorjee, Dr. K, K, 


PHEBnt^T, 


Conner, Lt.-CoL K, F. ♦ i..MaS. 
K nowles. Major H. , T Af.B. 


Visifo}%s : o. 


'Phe ehainnan, before opeoiiig the jiroceeding^, nderred in 
t. he great loss sustained by the cause of niedii'al educalien 
and welfare in iterjgal by the sudden death of Major-General 
\V. H. B. Robinson, K. H..S., f.M.S.. Snrgeon-Gerieral to 
the. (Government of Bengal, a.nd a resolution ivas moved and 
«.'a fried in silence That the Medical Section of tlie A.-ialic 
Society of Betigal deeply mourns the sudden arui untimely 
deatii of Majordjencrai ilofoinson, (M^., KJLS., 1.AI.S., 
Surgeon ddencral with the Government of Bengal, and tlnit n 
copy of this resolution be sent to his widow and hereave*i 
family.’* 

The minute.s of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed, Lt.-Col. P. P. Connor, D.S.O., i.MS., then read a 
paper “On Maligmant Growths of the Imperfectly Descended 
Testis.” 

The author gave short ease reports of cases seen in 
Calcutta during recent years and drew atteiduon to thc^ 
terribly malignant cljaracters of such growths. In the diseii.s- 
sion which followed Dr. K. K. Chatterjee mentioned having 
seen similar cases and Major Acton drew attention to the fact 
that such growths of the undescended testis are usutiily 
endot'hcdi«>mata and of terrifde malignancy, whereas those of 
the fully dcwcended testis are usually epitheliomata of far less 
' malignancy, ■ ' 

T)r. Upendranath Brahniachari, liai Bahadur, M.A., Ml)., 
Ph.D,, P,A 8,B., then read a paper ** On a New Form of (*nta- 
neous Leishmaniasis, — Dermal Lekhmanoid.” The paiierii 
was originally a case of kala-azar, treated with antimony and 
cured of all symptoms. Long after complete cure of his kala* 
azar, however,, he developed very slowly all over the body an 
eruption which waselmleaily exactly like nodular leprosy, but 
which was due _ to infection of the cutaneous tissues with 
Ledshmania donovmii, as^ proved on, microscopic examination. 
The patient and microscopic ^'preparations showing the para- 
sites were shown. 
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, J)r. Bralimacliari/^ case has- sobsequently led to wide 
interest and attention. ^ A second similar case was discovered 
in Calcntta in March 1923 * mnch experimental and researcli 
work has been earried out on this new type of leishmania 
infection, Major Knowles recovering the flagellate form of L. 
donovani in culture from the nodules and succeeding in experi- 
mentally infecting a rhesus monkey from a nodule. Three 
research papers poblisiied in- the Indian Medical Gazette and 
in Ahe Indian Journal of Medical Research in 1922 and I92:> 
deal with the matter. 

Dr. J. J. Campos read a paper “On the Biochemical 
Aspects of Cholesterin and its Therapeutic Value in Tnfections 
with acid-fast bacilli and in Ha}moIytic Diseases. 


■ ^ 

MARCH, 1922 ; 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on VVednesda}?', the Sth March, 1922. 

Dr. Upendrnriath Brahinachari. Rai Bahadur, M. A.. .M.D., 
Ph.D , F.A.S.B., in the chair. 


Present. 


Memhers : 

Acton, Major H.W., I.M.S. 
Cam pop Dr. J. J. 
Chattorjee, Dr. K, K. 
Gangiili, Capt. P. 

Visitors : 9, including— 

Cunba Brnganea, Dr. 
Napier, Dr. L. E. . ^ 


Knowles, Major H. , I.M.S. 
Megaw, U. Col. J. W. D., I.M.S 
Muir, Dr. E. 

Stewwt, Major A. D., I.M.S. 


Shanks, Capt, G., I.M.S. 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 
Major H. W. Acton, I.M S , then read a paper On the 
Isomeric Relationships of the Cinchona Alkaloids and their 
Relative Therapeutic Valiies.T 


This very important paper covered the whole ground of 
Major Acton's enquiry into the eii\chona alkaloids during the 
past five years both in India under the Indian He'-earcdi Fund 
Association and in Jondon under the Kational Councdl for 
Medical Research. The w ork at the malaria hospital at Dagsha i 
was first dealt with. Here, where re-infections could be ex- 
cliuhrd, almost all the relapses were found to be caused by the 
benign tertian parasite and not by the malignant tertian one 
It was clear that whereas infections with P, falciparum are 
more or le.-s readily amenable to quinine administration, those 
with P. vivax are not, and it is this parasite which is especially 
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Procee/lings of the 


t-he causct:ol JH^lapsiri^jiialatia,- ' The ciaohona alkai()i{iH cmii be 
' 4 'roapod into {a) dexfcro- and (6) k3VO-nP.at:;f)r^^ ^n)Uf>s, and I hi* 
relative efficacy of these against. a piire strairi of 
r.au'Ialuni, usf>d as an experimeidal protozoal animal was teste I 
under inost carebilly controlled eondifcions Qu init I im^ w;is foiim I 
to be ten times as active as quinine and the dext}‘<> rotators' a Iku- 
ioids in general more active than the lawm-rotafory. All r*;H.ise 
niiBcIe necrosis when given intramascularly, and cspofia'.ly so if 
an acid salt he used Tlie influence of the siibstrafe is onornn ats. 
and a very slight alteration in the Pjj of the I'jortal hino.l may 
render these alkaloids ten times as efficacious or ton times les^ 
efficacious. The moral is that the treatment oi maiari i is nr,f 
summed up in the one word '• quinine ; quinidina or even 
cinchoiia felnifiige is far more efficacious and it should be so 
admini.stered a.s to reach the portal bloodstream at the moment 
of its most alkaline tide, whilst pi’evious administration of 
alkalies may enhance its value. 

Dr. K. K. Chatterji, F.R.H.S L, read a paper *' On (’iimatie 
Variations in Surgical Practice. ” He showed tlnit in Calcutta 
ill the months of June to September the bacterial content of 
r.lie atmosphere is at its maximum and that these wore thi‘ 
worst months of the year for surgical work. Special precaii- 
tions against sepsis should be taken in operating theatres 
during the.se months. After cyclonic weather tlie bacterial 
Ci.mtenb fell. 

Dr. IT. N. Brahmaehari, Kai Bahadur, M.A., M.a, Fh.D., 
F.A S B., read a paper* On the Inftuence of the Acidic anci 
fksic Radicles of an An timonyl Compound upon the Toxicity 
i}i its Antimony Cori tent. ” He pointed out that of the 
antimonyl tartrates the toxicity of the ammoniamrea tartrate 
was the least, whilst the glycerides were still less toxic and non- 
h.-ernolvtic, 8b in pentavalent form was far Ics.s toxic than Sb 
in trivalent form. Hence his new prooaration, tirca sfeibamine. 
scem6Ml to be very promising in the treatment of kala*azar. 

Dr. Brahmac harps new preparation has subsequently been 
the subject of several reports by dillerent workers in the 
medical journals, some of whom report it to bo far more 
efficacious in the treatmento! kaia-azar than are the antimonyl 
tartrates. 



MAY,' ig:s2. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Friday, the 5th May, 1922; 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmaehari, Rai Baiiadiir, M.A., IVll)., 
Ph.li., F.A.S.B., in the chair. " ■ 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Members : 


Present. 


Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. 
Bentley, Dr. C. A. 

Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 

Visitors : 10, iiicliiding- 
Iyengar, Mr. M. V. T. 


Muir, Dr. A. 

Stewart, Major A. D., I.M.S. 


Mcvail, Dr. B, 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

Dr. 0. A- Bentley, M.D., Director of Public 

Health, Bengal, read a paper on ‘-The Economics of Bengal 
Malaria.” 

This paper was subsequently published in the Indian^ 
Medical Gazette for September 1922. Dr. Bentley’s main 
contention was that the malaria problem of Bengal was 
dependent upon the economic status of its population. The 
population in general live upon the basal economic line. In 
some areas, especially in Western and Central Bengal economic 
conditions are bad, population has declined, the people live 
below the basal economic line, and here malaria has steadily 
increased and has now become a very serious problem. In 
Eastern Bengal on the other hand the people are relatively well 
of! owing to Jute cultivation, they live above the basal 
economic line, the annual flooding of large areas destroys the 
anopheline larvse, and malaria has been and is declining. 
Bengal being deltaic in character, the one most important 
measure for the eradication of malaria from the province should 
be the introduction of controlled flooding of the country, on 
the lines used in Egypt. Dr. Bentley then went on to describe 
how, in some areas elsewhere in India, such flooding has reduced 
malarial prevalence. The paper was illustrated by a large 
number of lantern slides, and the publication of Dr. Bentley’s 
views on the subject has led to an interesting controversy in 
both the medical and lay-papers and renewed interest in the 
problem. 


JUNE, 1922. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 14th June, 1922. 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D.j. 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B,, in the chair. 


Members: 

Das, Dr. 0 . G. 

Ganguli, Capt. P. 

Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 

Visitors: 21. 

7 


Present. 


Gourlay, Lt.-Coi. A., D.S.O., 
I.M.S. ' #■' 

Muir, Dr. E. / " 
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Proceedings of ilic 


The inhnites .of . the la.'St''' meeting' were eonfirmed /and 
signed. 

Dr. E. Miiir,:MV.D., FJi.C.S,. (Ed in.),, read a paper on •* fh> 
cent Advances in oiir K^iowledge of and Treatment fd‘ Le|inisyd' 

Dr. Muir dwelt upon the importance of the sciamdarx 
factors in leprosy. Infection almost certainly ' took place by 
inoculation through the skin or througli the in neons ineiribTaiie 
.of the nose. ' Sepsis . was an important element in inereasirig 
ulceration. 'Diet, exercise, general tonics and an optimistic 
■outlooh were most important factors in treatment. Tho paper 
was illustrated by a very complete collectiori of lantern slides 
illustrating all the clinical phases of leprosy. 

The paper was followed Iw an interesting discussion in 
which- Major Knowles drew attention, to undia-gnosed eases with 
minimal lesions. Dr. Jogesh Mukerji described the morpho» 
logical changes which occur in the lepra bacilli under treatmeiit. 
with the ethyl ester preparations. Capt. P. Ganguli drew atten- 
tion to the work of Dr Shaw Mackenzie on the lipase rnecluui- 
ism in tuberculosis and its possible bearing in leprosy, 

• 4 — - 


JULY, 1922. 

A meeting of tlie Medical Section of the Society was hell 
on Wednesda^^ the 12th July, 1922, 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur. M.A., 

Ph.D., F..4.S.B., in the chair. 


Present. 


M embers : 

€ai»pos. Dr. J. J. . . 
Ganguli, Capt. P. 

Knowles, Major R., T.M.S. 
Muir, Dr. E. . . . . . 

Visitors: 11, including — 

■ Army tager Major V. B.^ Green, 
I.M S. 


Beed, Dr. A. V. 

Shorten, Major J. A., LM.S. 
Stewart, Major A. D., I.M.S. 


Napier, Dr. L. E, 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

Major J. A* Shorten, B.A., M.B., B.Ch., l.BI.S., read a 
paper on Diathermy, its History and Uses in Medicine and 
Surgery.’" 

Major Shorten first dealt with the history of the introduc- 
tion of diathermy. If a very high frequency alternating coiTent 
of more than 10,000 per second be passed through the tissues 
between two electrodes placed on the skin, the tissues do not 
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coiitracfc, but their temperature rises and local temp(3ratures of 
ereii 120^F. can be induced without the patient feeling any 
pain. Such an application results in a flow of l^miph to the 
part and the method has wide applications. It can be used (a) 
As general diatliemiy for the whole bod administered with 
the patient lying upon a diathermy conch. Here cases of in- 
somnia, arteriosclerosis, chilliness and glandular deSciency, 
and of neurasthenia and malnutrition are benefited, (b) 
Local diathermy is of great value in such conditions as intract- 
able neuritis, sciatica, lumbago, angina pectoris, teno-synovitis 
of whatever causation, neuritis of whatever causation, painful 
haHiiorrhoids', Rayiiaucrs disease, painful stumps after amputa- 
tion ill which the method gave great relief during the war, stiff 
Joints, arthritis of whatever causation and gout. Gonorrhoea 
was especially amenable to it, both as a local urethral appli- 
cation, since the gonococcus is not resistant to heat, and also 
gonorrhaial arthritis, (c) vSurgieally with the use of the 
diathermy surgical electrodes absolutely bloodless operations 
can be carried out upon such conditions as cancer of the tongue 
or larynx, and the operations are sterile, and in operating on 
malignant disease there is freedom from the danger of raetas- 
tases, The paper was followed by a very complete exhibition 
of diathermy methods showing the different, uses concerned. 


AUGUST, 1932. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society wa^^ held 
on Wednesday, the 9th August, 1922. 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur. M.A., M.D.^ 
Ph.I)., F.A.8.B.. in the chair. 


PRKSEN'r. 


Members : 

Atitoii, Major H. W. , i.M.S. 
Barnardo, Lt.-Ool F. A. F., C.B.K., 
CJ.E., I.M.S. 

Chatterjee. Dr. K. K. 

Chopra, Major R. N , LM.S. 
Ganguh.Capt. P. 

Visitors: 35, including — 

Bishop, Dr. T. H. 

Chatterjee, Dr. Ch C,, Rai Baimdur. 
Ctirjel, Miss Dagmar. M.D. 

The minutes of the last 
signed. 


Kaowles, Major R., I.M.S. 
Mair, Dr. E. 

Stewart, Major A, D., I.M.S. 
Strickland, Dr. C. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. H , M.L.C. 


Harnett, Major W. L., I.M.S. 
Leicester, Lt.-Col. J. C. H., I.M.S. 
Napier, Dr. L. El. 

meeting were coufinned and 
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Prooetlifuj-i of the 


iMajui* A. 13." Stewari, D.P.H.; Direutor, Piibli** 

Health Laboratorie.s, Thaigal, r(md a paper on “ 1hihe WoHh u \ 
.Bengal,’': , >. 

Major sStewart explained that tlua’c ar«^ really t wo chuigos 
deltas, an ancient and a more modem one super- inpiosed. 'Two 
methods of boring tube wells were described, the one in uhitdi 
the tube well itself is used for boring, the other in which an 
■outer tube boring is first sunk, the tube well then inserted, and 
the outer cover removed by degrees, the space between the two 
being gradually filled in with rammed sand. Experiments 
with lube wells in Bengal has shown that often an absolutely 
sterile, cool and reliable supply could be obtained at a very low 
cost, and tube wells were coming into more and more ust* in 
Bengal. At first the water might be contaminated, and especi- 
ally so if a eontaniinated water supply be used in the jet for 
loosening earth inside the bore. Even this however usually 
clears later. ( Iccasionally iron salts constituted a diffieulty in 
such supplies and might necessitate chemical treatment. As 
to cost it could be roughly estimated at one rupee per gallon 
yield per hour, in the discussion on Major IStewarfs paper 
Dr. Bishop gave an interesting account of the use of tube wells 
on the E. B. Ry. during the Imilding of tlie Sara Ghat Bri<lge, 
and in cholera epiderniCvS. 

Major H. W. Acton, then read a paper *• On the 

Causation of the Epidemic Dropsy of Calcutta. ” He described 
the close association of the disease with the consumption of a 
particular grade of rice. It had been found that tins rice was 
usually brought to the rice stores in Howrah by boat. During 
the oionsoon season, with conditions of great humidity and high 
temperature, the rice became infected with certain moulds and 
a spore bearing aerobic bacillus. As the rice was both milled 
and parboiled before storing, it was unprotected, and these 
hydrolysing micro-organisms produced in it poisonous amines. 
These amines had been salted out and experimentally tested. 
They produce shortened, diminished and irregular syatola of 
the heart with a rise in blood pressure and an increase in 
volume of the lower limbs. Symptoms similar to those of 
epidemic dropsy had been produced in monkeys fed on the 
infected rice, and experiments were in progress to try and 
infect healthy rice and to experimentally produce these amines 
a!id test them. 

Major Acton’s paper was subsequently published in the 
Indian Medical Gazette^ and has led to increased interest in and 
inve.9tigation of the disease, the true etiology^ of which now 
appears to be established,, as well as the measures needed for 
its prevention. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

A Eieeting of the Medicai Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the iSth September, 1922. 

Dr Upendranatli Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M D., 
FIlD., F.A.S.B,, in fche'chair. 


Membe-rs : 

Acton, Major H. W., l.M.S. 
Chopra, Major B. N., I.M.8. 
Gangiili', Capt. P.' ■ ■ ' 


Present. 

Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 
Stewart, Major A. D., I.M.S. 
Strickland, Dr. C. 


Visitors: 18. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed. 


Dr. Brahmachari read a paper on '-Further Biochemical 
Researches in Kala-azar and a new Globulin Test.'' 

He showed that in the serum from the blood of kala-azar 
patients the giobnlin-alhumin ratio appears to be the reverse of 
that in health, and the total globulin content is increased in 
Kaia-azar. On diluting with distilled water these globulins could 
be fractionally separated, one fraction coming down at a dilu- 
tion of i in 3 to 5, another at 1 in 30 to 50, a third at i in 200. 
An application of this principle was described by which the 
total globulin content could be measured in special test tubes 
held over print by dilution methods with distilled water, and 
a new test for the diagnosis of kala-azar by serological methods 
introduced. The paper was discussed by Dr. L. E. Napier, 
Major Acton and Capt. P. Ganguli. 


Major R. N. Chopra, I.M.S., then read a paper on “ The 
Nature, Production and Actions of the Toxins of the Cholera 
Vibrio," 

In this he summarised the experimental work on the 
subject, subsequently published in a joint paper with Majors 
Acton and Boyd in the Indian Journal of Medical Research. 
The cholera vibrio was a peculiar organism. When grown on 
media relatively free from a rich supply of amino-acids it pro- 
duced but little toxin ; hut when grown on media rich in amino- 
acids, such as could be obtained by using decomposed veal 
and then sterilising the medium before inoculation, it yielded 
a rich production of poisonous amines, or pressor bases. 
These had been salted out from such cultures and isolated in a 
state of chemical purity, separated into constituent volatile 
and non-volatile fractions and each experimentally tested. As 
thus tested the non-volatile amine cause tonic spasm of the 
uterus and was responsible for the abortions in pregnant 
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woiiieri stiff eriiig from ■, cholera ; , its .toxicity r( 3 sld*u] i,u its 
argeoiiie-lr action. . In general the ■ non- volatile ainisios (taiised 
stimiilatioii'. of ..the hear^^ dim, motion of the kidney 

voliime,: followed later by . ioeioased Idndney volume., severe 
and Irregiilar peristalsis of' the intestine, and intertnliolar 
tt*dem'a of the kidneys as shown by m.icrosc?opie sections. The 
symptoms of cholera had been experimentally reprodoced in 
. rabbits by injection of these amines, freed from all bacteria, 
and' even "fatal collapse might occur, whilst' the typical cramps 
o.f cholera always resulted. Hitherto we have 'stiiclied chiefty 
the 'moii^holbgy. of^.bacteria; it is now time that we studied far 
. more their biochemistry and bionomicB. T.hiis with either a 
Shiga bacillus infection' or ywith an infection the cholera 
. vibrio,, whether the result was- merely ■ the^ production <ff* the 
carrier .state, a transient diarrhoea, or a fulminant and even 
fatal attack of enteritis might depend very largely' upon the 
proteid content of the environ men t in the gut, and the clinical 
applications of such experimental findings in both pi*c\ cntion 
and treatment of these diseases were obvious. 

The Secretary then read a paper, (H)mmiinicatcd by 
Major W. L. Harnett, I.M S, on ‘‘ A case of Tramnatie 
Aneurism of the Spleen,'’ the paper being illustrated by 
coloxir-plates of the organ, and microscope sections. The ease 
was one of an adult male Italian who had been injured years 
before in a railway accident, and the localised aueurism 
appeared to have been a late sequela of the accident. He 
made a good recovery after splenectomy. 


V; ,,, :-. h;. .OCTOBER; ' 1922 ., ' ^ 

, A ' meeting of the: M.edical Section of the Society was he'ld 
on Wednesday, the 11th October, 1922. 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Eai Bahadur, M.A.. M,D., 
Ph.D., P.A.S.B., in the chair. 


Members ; 


PRISS.BNT. 


Acton, Major H. W,, I.M.S. Campos, Dr. J. J. 

Barnardo, Lt.-CoJ. F. A. F., Ganguli, Capt. F, 

C.I.E., I.M.S. Knowles, Major B., I.M.S. 

Bhattackarji, Dr. S. Stewart, Major A. D. , I.M.S. 


Visitors : 62. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Bamardo, O.B.E., G.I.E., M.D., P.R.C.S., 
I.M.S., Principal, Calcutta Medical College, read a paper 
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on The Management of Typhoid Cases with a Note on the 
Causation of Haemorrhage in the Enteric Fevers.” 

Colone! Bamardo based his evidence upon a total of some 
30,414 cases seen during the war in South Africa, during civil 
medical, practice in India, and in the Great War on cases 
passing through Bombay. He first insisted that typhoid fever 
was a disease to be diagnosed by the cliniciam rather than by 
the pathologist and quoted Garrow’s criteria for the diagnosis 
of the enteric fevers. The French Army statistics during the 
war showed the value of anti-enteric inoculation. Besredka 
had advised discontinuance of this inoculation, with the result 
that in the next 12 months the French Army had about 
73,00D eases of enteric as against about 4,000 in the British 
Army in France, of approximately equal size, but protected by 
inoculation. He considered typhoid to be a baciilaemia, but 
sometimes the typhoid bacilli wex'e eliminated and a secondary 
invasion of the blood stream with streptococci resulted. 

Clinically with the onset of hsemorrhage went a transitory 
fall in blood pressure, great acceleration in the pulse rate, 
great increase in blood pressure and often pol^yuria. Here if 
blood cultures were taken what was found was not so frequent- 
ly the B. typhosus, but streptococci or staphylococci. The 
ordinary practitioner treated typhoid along a line of expectant 
therapy, in other words drift, whereas it was one of the most 
easily controlled of diseases. A red line should be drawn across 
the temperature chart at 102. 5^F. and the temperature 
should not be allowed to exceed this, by hot not cold sponging, 
baths, etc. The mucin of the intescine being the chief defen- 
sive mechanism of the gut, judicious administration of calcium 
salts was useful ; but they must not be pushed so far as to 
favour thrombosis. Iron perchloride was the sheet anchor of 
treatment, given in big doses. Proteids should be eliminated 
from the diet and for threatened heart failure intravenous 
strophanthin. In the last 340 cases treated at the Medical 
College Hospital on these lines the mortality had only been 
4% and out of 180 cases with relapses, no less than 72 had 
given cultures of .septic cocci from the blood. Typhoid was 
a very amenable disease to treat, if one only knew the right 
lines upon which to proceed. 

Colonel Barnardo's paper led to a vigorous discussion. Dr. 
8. K. Bose considered the cocci isolated from the blood to be 
merely accidental, whilst he considered Colonel Barnardo's 
views on the action of digitalis to be not merely revoliitioiiaiw, 
but inaccurate. Major Acton said that what was wrong with 
the laboratory diagnosis of the enteric fevers was not the 
pathoIogist^s findings, but the clinician’s interpretation of them. 
He wished to something about those 17,000 cases in Meso- 
potamia, as he had seen some of them. Most of them were 
not true typhoid at all but paratyphoid A, a disease amenable 
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to any .or ..no 'treatment. The enteric group of fevers shcnvec! 
vnarkecl differences,, the one from the other; typhoid was a 
.rather .severe: septicaemia,: paratyphoid A was a iiiilder septi- 
cemia, .paratyphoid B: was an enteritis with' hut little septi- 
CiBinic element. 

To what extent were these three classed together iti (Li- 
onel Barnardo’s figures ? Further, streptococcal infect ions wci’c 
associated , as a rule, not with the breaking- do w.rr ok!€^r.ation 
described, but with inflammatory induration. Major R. 
Knowles,, although not a pharmacologist, was amazed to hear 
Colonel Barnardo claim that digitalis had no eumnlative action, 
he had always understood that the contrary was one of the 
most fully established facts in pharmaeology. Dr. Brahnia- 
eiiari considered that the value of iron perchloride as an 
antiseptic, whether given orally or used upon skin lesions, 
was far from being as established as Colonel Barnardo sug- 
gested- Colonel Barnardo replied, and an interesting meeting 
which began at 615 p.m. terminated at 8-30 p.m. 

NOVEMBER, 1922 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 15th November, 1923. 

.Dr, Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A.. M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A S.B., in the chair. 


FRES-i3.NT. 


Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. 
Bose, Dr. S. R. 

Chopra, Major E. N., I.M.S. 
Ganguli, Capt. P. 
iCnowies, Major R.,T,M.S, 

Visitors : 54, including — 
Napier, Br. L. E, 


Megaw, Lt.'Col. J. W. D,, I.M.S. 
Muir, Dr. E. 

, Raman, l^rof. 0. V, 

Stewart, Maj or A , I> , , 1. . ,M . S . 


Shanks, Capt. G. , J.M.B. 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed. 

Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., read a paper On the Mode 
of Action of Selective Drugs/’ ^ 

In general he showed that the action of such selective 
drugs, such as the cinchona alkaloids in malaria or the arsenical 
derivatives in syphilis, depended upon certain factors, which 
needed analysis, (a) Their chemical constitution ; thus the 
dextro- and licvo-rotatory cinchona alkaloids showed quite 
different therapeutic properties. (6) The alkalinity or acidity 
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oi the tissues in which they acted ; thus to kill Paramceciuni 
caudatum quinine in 1 in iOOO solution is effective at a Ph 
of 8, but at a Ph of 7 a 1 in 100 solution is needed, (c) 
Their diffusibility through cell membranes. Hence such factors 
as variations in the hydrogen ion concentration in the tissues 
where they acted, their optical activity, the conditions present 
in the substrate around them and their diffusibility, governed 
the mode of action of such drugs and were factors in their 
selective action. At present and in our present-day pharmaco- 
pceia it could be well said that cures were purely chance phenom- 
ena ; we needed much more detailed investigation and 
biochemical knowledge. Turning to the other side of the 
problem, the invading parasites might die from starvation as 
the drug might render the tissues unpalatable to them ; the 
drug might so retard the rate of multiplication of the parasites 
as to reduce them below the pathogenic threshold ; and, should 
the site of most intensive multiplication of the parasites coin- 
cide both with that of greatest concentration of the drug and 
with its optimum Pj, of activity, the rate of cure would be 
maximal. Ail these points may well come to dominate the 
pharmacology of the future. 

In the discussion on Major x\cton’s paper Professor C. V. 
Raman dwelt upon the new vistas held forth by the coinhina- 
tion of the chemist, the physiologist and the biochemist who 
had hitherto been strangers to one another, but were now 
commencing to work in team w'ork, with results of incalculame 
benefit. Dr. Panchanan Neogi, Major T. 0. Boyd, 

Major R. N. Chopra, I.M S., and Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 
took part, whilst Dr. » Brahmachari drew attention to the 
problems connected with the biochemical action of the aniaes- 
thetics. 


DECEMBER, 19^2. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 13th December, 1922. 

Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., in the chair. 


Present. 


Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. 
Bal, Dr. S. N. 

Bose, Dr. S. R, 

Chopra, Major R. N., I.M.S. 

Fm^or^; 32, including— 
Neogi, Dr. F. 


Chatterjee, Dr. K. K. 

Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 
Megaw, Lt.-GoL J. W. D., I.M.S 
Muir, Dr. E. 


Thomas, Mr. R.W. 


. . Tile minutes of , the last meetings were confitMiied and 
signed. 

Major R. N . Cliopra, LM.S., read a joiiii paper l»y liimseii' 
a,aid Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh on Future of Researeii 

into Indian Indigenous Drugs.’’ - 

The writers dwelt upon the enormous field hn* useful 
i lives tigation into Indian indigenous drugs, the necessity for 
correlating clinical and experimental investigations, for making 
suitable standardised preparations of such drugs, aiid^mi the 
variations in plant chemistry and therapeutic value of plants 
luider different conditions of season and climate. After a 
historical resume of the subject from 1849 to date, it wa.s 
pointed out that there are three main lines of investigition to 
be followed: (a) To render India as far as possible self- 
supporting in her requirements of already recognised and 
official drugs, suoh as digitalis and belladonna whirdi grow 
everywhere in [iidia but are not utilised, (b) To investigate 
the properties of other Indian drugs of known or of sup|)osed 
therapeutic value, such as bael and isofgool in dyseidery, ami 
the products of thG 7 ieem tree as to their antiseptic and 
volatile oils, (c) To bring efficient yet cheap medical remedies 
within reach of the masses of India, since what the Indian 
patient wants is a hakim at four annas, and a bottle of 
medicine at two annas a day, whereas wdiat be now gets is a 
specialist at Rs. 16 a visit and purified alkaloid at Rs. 50 per 
ib ! (from Europe). 

This paper, whici) covered very interesting grouiul. was 
subsequently published in extenso in the hidian Medical Gazette, 
was copied or abstracted in several of the Indian daily 
newspapers, has aroused attention from almost all the Provin- 
cial Governments in India and has become the basis for much 
present-day discussion and proposals. There was a most 
interesting discussion at the close of the paper in which Major 
Acton, Colonel Megaw and Major Knowles took part, whilst 
Professor Panchanan Neogi gave an account of his investiga- 
tions into the composition of Ayurvedic remedies 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari then read a paper on “ Borne New 
Amino- Antimony! Tartrates and their Therapeutic Value. ” 

The compounds dealt with were phenocali-, anmsthesiii-, 
apothesine-, uovocaine-, orthoform-, and acriflavine antimony] 
tartrates. Of the.3e the ailiBSthesin compound could be 
administered painlessly by intramuscular methods, and also 
orally without inducing vomiting ; whilst the orthoforrn 
compound was suitable for immction. The antimony content 
of the different compounds varied from 21 to 29% and 
toxicity of these compounds to experimental animals was less 
than that or potassium or sodium antimony tartrates. 

Dr, Brahmaohari’s paper led to an interesting discussion, 
in the course of which Dr. D. E. Napier begged for further 
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therapeutic tests, Major H, W. Acton, LM.S., dwelt upon the 
iiecessitjT^ for cliffusibility in any drug which claimed to have a 
therapeutic action in kala-azar and on the dangers of analogy 
between trypanosomiasis and ieishmania inlections, which were 
totally different groups of diseases. In reply Dr. Brahmachaii 
commented upon the different therapeutic value of antimony 
compounds where the antimony was in penta valent and in 
tri valent form respectively. 

In general throughout the year the policy adopted was 
one of throwing the meetings open to medical visitors in the 
hopes that they might be attracted to join the Society, of tak- 
ing full and detailed precis notes of all papers and discussions ; 
whilst publication was in general assured, either in the form 
of papers published in extenso after being read at the meetings, 
in the Indian Medical Gazette, or of full and detailed precis in 
the ‘‘Current Topics” columns of the same journal. The 
facts that several of the questions and problems dealt with 
have led to correspondence with the different Provincial 
Governments and to general enquiries, whilst abstracts have 
been made by several of the daily papers in India show how" 
important the activities of the Medical Section are with 
reference to current Indian medical questions. 

On the other hand the present divorce which exists 
bet^veen the Medical Section and the more general activities 
of the Society is deplored. Modern scientific medicine of today 
is now' breaking away from the old rule-of-thumb methods and 
from empiricism, and is becoming a living and experimental 
science. It is by degrees being realised that modern medicine 
?nust keep in close touch with such sciences as botan\% 
physiology, zoology, pure and applied chemistry, mathematics 
and statistical methods, and above all biochemistry. These 
subjects are to a large extent included in the Society's general 
activities and it is desirable that closer co-ordination bet\reen 
them and the Medical Section should be secured. 

R. Knowles, Major, l.M.S,, 

Medical Secretary, 


ovi ^ 

■ Tile . mioates of the, last meeting were confiriiied and 
signed.. , 

;“, ,' Major R...',N. Chopra, . LM'.S.,, read a joi.rit paper by liiniseif 
and Dr, .Birendra Nath Ghosh on “The Pntiire of lieseareh 
into Indian Indigenous Drugs.” 

The writers dwelt upon the enormous .field for iiseful 
iiiYestigatfon into Indian indigenous drugs, the necessity for 
correlating clinical and experimental investigations, for nniking 
suitable standardised preparations of sucli drugs, ajid on the 
variations in plant chemistry and therapeutic valiie of pkints 
under d)fle.rent conditions of -season and climate. After a 
historical resume of ■ the subject from 1849 to date,, it was 
pointed out that there are three main lines of investig ition to 
be. followed,:, (a) To render India as far as possible self- 
supporting in her requirements of already recognised and 
official drugs, such as digitalis and belladonna which grov 
everywhere in India but are not utilised, (h) To investigate 
the properties of other Indian drugs of known or of supposes! 
therapeutic value, such as hael and uofgool in dysentery, and 
the products of the neem tree as to their antiseptic ami 
volatile oils, (c) To bring efficient yet cheap medical remedies 
within reach of the masses of India, since what the liidian 
patient wants is a hakim at four annos. and a bottle of 
medicine at two annas a day, whereas ivhat he now gets is a 
specialist at Rs. 16 a visit and purified alkaloid at Rs. 50 per 
lb ! (from Europe). 

This paper, which, covered very interesting ground, was 
subsequently published in exfcenso in the Indian Medical (Jaze.Ue, 
was copied or abstracted in several of the Indian daily 
newspapers, lias aroused attention from almost all the Fnivim 
cial Governments in India and has become the basis for much 
present-day* discussion and proposals. There was a. mo.st 
interesting discussion at the close of the paper in which Major 
Acton, Colonel Megaw and Major Knowles took part, whilst 
Professor Panchanau Neogi gave an account of his in instiga- 
tions into the composition of Ayurvedic remedies. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari then read a paper ou “ Some New 
AminO“Antimonyl Tartrates and their Therapeutic Value, ” 

The compounds dealt with were phenocall-, ana;sthesin% 
apothesine-, iiovocaine-, orthoform-, and acrifiavine-autimonyl 
tartrates. Of these the ailsesthesin compound could be 
administered painlessly by intramuscular methods, and also 
orally without inducing vomiting ; whilst the orthoform 
compound was suitable for inunction. The antimony content 
of the different compounds varied from 21 to 20% and 
toxicity of these compounds to experimental animals was less 
than that or potassium or sodium antimony tartrates. 

Dr. Brahmachari’s paper led to an interesting discussion, 
in the course of which Dr. L, E. Napier begged for further 
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therapeutic tests, Major H. W. Actou, I.M.S., dvvelt upon the 
necessity for diffusibilit^^ in any drug which claimed to have a 
therapeutic action iti kala-azar and on the dangers of analogy 
between trypanosomiasis and ieishinania infections, which were 
totally different groups of diseases. In. reply Dr. i^ralimacliaii 
commented upon the different therapeutic value of antimony 
compounds where the antimony was in penta valent and in 
trivalent form respectively. ■■ ■ 


In general throughout the year the policy adopted was 
one of throwing the meetings open to medical visitors in the 
hopes that they might be attracted to join the Societjy. of tak- 
ing full and detailed precis notes of all papers and discussions ; 
whilst publication was in general assured, either in the form 
of papers published in extenso after being read at the meetings, 
in the Indian Medical Gazette, or of full and detailed precis in 
the ‘‘Current Topics” columns of the same journal. The 
facts that several of the questions and problems dealt with 
have led to correspojidence with the different Provincial 
Governments and to general enquiries, whilst abstracts have 
been made by several of the daily papers in India show how 
important the activities of the Medical Section are witli 
reference to current Indian medical questions. 

On the other hand the present divorce whicli exists 
between the Medical Section and the more general activities 
of the Society is deplored. Modern scientific medicine of today 
is now breaking away from the old rule-of-thumb methods and 
from empiricism, and is becoming a living and experimental 
science. It is by degrees being realised that modern medicine 
must keep in close touch with such sciences as botany, 
physiology, zoology, pure and applied chemistry, mathematics 
and statistical methods, and above all biochemistry. These 
subjects are to a large extent included in the Society’s general 
activities and it is desirable that closer co-ordination between 
them and the Medical Section should be secured. 

R. Knowles, Major, 

Medical Secretary. 




3. A ^ Witch-case^ in Mcdiseva! India. 
By W. IV.ANOW. . 


Ill Mul'uiiiimadanism, as- in other great religious systems of 
the world, iiiimeroiiS' surFivals of natural i^eligion and magic 
have always played, as they still coiitiniie to play an extremely 
important part wdiich has never, been fully : studied or correctly 
estimated. Invariably disguised under a pious religious garb, 
these ancient elements .preserve all their original power not only 
if), the popular beliefs of ^ Jslamism or in various customs and 
oliKservaiices of ordinary life, but often at the bottom of many 
of the philosophical speculations of the orthodox, and especially 
of the sectarians or rni^stics.l To ' the mind of the average 
Muhammadan in all countries many of these beliefs are insepar- 
able from the most important principles of Islam. Such are 
faith in divination,'^ in the reality of dreams,'^ in the power of' 
aiiiuletsd special charms and incantations, peculiar forms of 
prayer, as not only endowed with protective virtues, but' as 
often co.nstituting actual cures for maladies of all kinds 


‘ Such are, tor instance, the inaeh discussed properties of the Divine 
attributes ( ) as well as cabbalistic speculations based on 

the niimerical value attributed to every letter of the alphabet. 

The forms of divination by the Coran {istikhara) ^ by the poems of 
the favourite writers (/ui), etc., are well known. The more • scientific * 
methods are those of mml, jafr, qiyaja and many others. There are also 
many popular, and probably old method.s of divination, as by looking at 
the blade of a knife, or at a comb, etc. 

The belief in the indisputable reality of dreams, so amazingly firm 
JO many MuhaTinnadan countries, is apparently based on a general (at 
least in Persia) theory that at the time of sleep man*s spirit leaves his 
body and travels not only in the physical world, but also in the realm of 
the unseen (just as the ordinary thought is believed to do always). The 
* science of dreaming ' is therefore not confined only to the interpretation 
of dreams, but also deals with the niethod.s of how to learn to see in 
droaras exactly the things which are wished for (ef. a small work on these 
matters, M 94 in the MS. collection of the A.S.B., without title or author’s 

^ There is a great variety of forms of amulets. Several voliiines 
would bo required to deal adequately with these matters, in Persia they 
are usually called du^a (prayer), although special terms are applied to 
various kinds of them in accordance with their particular shape, eonstruc- 
tion or part of the body on which they are worn, such as sayf>naqsha^ 
hazuhcmd^ etc. The prayers intended for medical use (besides those which 
are only recited), are written on paper, vellum of antelope {dhu) skin, 
bread, etc., in ordinary ink, safron dye, rose-water, etc. Some of them are 
only recited a special number of times, at a particular hour, etc. ; the 
others may be eaten,, washed in some liquid and swallowed, or used as a 
^'lotion 'O' 
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These beliefs, however, are- only a few instances of an ex- 
tensive lore, ; in . fact there. are almost no departments of limiian 
knowledge and activityV hi which traces of similar super^^^fcitioiis 
cannot be detected. As a rule, they are all in some way eojm(*ct- 
ed with religion, some being ingeniously based on various spuri- 
ous hadiths, or traditions of Muhammad himself, and others 
on verses of the Coran. which, naturally, like all utterances torn 
away from their original context, admit of an unlimittMl variet y 
of ‘ mysticar interpretations.* Although practices of malefic 
magic, necromancy, etc., are often regarded as impious ami 
even occasionally persecuted,’^ they continue to live in dark 
corners and even the most devoted Muslims often not only have 
no objections to them but even spend much time in studying 
astrology, alchemy, sorcery, and other interesting matters of the 
same kind. 

The literature of these occult seierices in Pei'sian. Arahie, 
Turkish, and other ianguages is fairly rich, although so far 
entirely iinexploredv- Its study would seem to promise abund- 
ant material to the ethnologist or the specialist in folklored 


1 Prof. A. Christensen, in his work, referred to in the next followin;,! 
footnote, described a Persian compilation dealing with what may }>a called 
the application of the Coran to magic. Similar works are conirnon in 
Muhammadan ‘ occultist’ literature. In the library of the A.S.B. there 

are several of them (in MSS.), as, for instance, Mil ^115' 

(M 24, fi. 25—39), or a treatise, without title, on the ‘ properties ’ of the 
sura beginning with ^1 (Oc 4), t3te. 

2 Soreeres ( ) usually are regarded as dangerous offenders againist 

public safety, but only in so far as the Muhammadan community ia 
affected. They are quite at liberty , according to the ethics of Islaniiani 
to use their art against non-Muharamadans (cf. A. Christensen, Xavfe.y 
i-ayat, 1920, pp- 12, 33). 

3 Occasional, and usually vei\\- ineaftre, references lo these 

and ideas may be found scatterred in works of travellers, irs ootnineiitaries 
upon various Persian or Arabic works, etc., hut so far as I kntAv,oHly 
very few special articles have been devoted to this subject, besides tho 
pamphlet of Prof. A, Christensen, mentioned above, only one substantial 
contribution may bo recalled, f.e. 111. l)oiitt(b Magie et Eeligion dari' 
T’Afrique dn Nord, Alger, 1909. See also interesting notes on i lie Muluun 
rnadati magic in India : H. A Rose, A glossary of the Tribes and CaHte.s 
of the Punjab and N.-W. F. Province, 1919, p. 23C"237. Also R. F. 
Burton’s remarkable description of the practice as observed irs Sind, 
‘ Sindh,’ 1851, pp. 180-184, sq. 

^ The MS. library of the A.S.B. possesses a fairly gotxl colloeiion 
of works on these subjects. Especially valuable seem to be two books on 
the interpretation of dreams, promising to reveal much of interest to tin* 
.student of folklore, i.e. KamiluH ta*hir (M 131), comp, in the middle of 
the Vic. A.H./Xllc. A.I)., by Husayn TiflM, and two copies of Ta^bh'' 
sultam (M 46 and M 46), comp in 763 A.1I./I362 A.D,, by Ismo/Tl b. 
Nizami’hMulk. Of some interest may be T%ihfatiClghara'ih {Ob. 30), i>y 
Muhammad b. Ahmad DaOsI, based on an earlier Arabic work, aa tho 
author says. It deals with various methods of neutralising the evil effects 
of different kinds of sorcery, etc. The "occultist’ Htem’ture, in which 
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There is also another source of information on this subject, i.e, 
mao}^ allusions and occasional anecdotes which are found 
scattered throiigboot general literature. Works of the most 
difiereiit contents occasionally provide a good opportunity to 
catch a glimpse of these matters as they Were in fact, and not 
only in theory. . 

The present notice is intended to draw the attention of 
those interested in research of this kind to a. specimen of 
materia! of the last mentioned class. Studying a Persian hagio- 
logical AYork, compiled chiefl}" from various earlier sources in the 
beginning of the XVIc , I came across a short anecdote referrine 
to events of the XII1~XIV centuries, and containing a concise 
exposition of a really typical case of sorcery amongst the 
.Moharnmadan community of India in that remote period. In 
fact it is a miniature but complete ' witch-process,’ which 
probably ended without bloodshed because the evidence 
against the offender was not sufficient. It throws interest- 
ing light on the psychological atmosphere of its times, and 
appears to be a really peculiar mixture of great piet}" with uu- 
shakable faith in magic rites, necromancy, in the absolute 
reality of dreams, and the great power of incantations. But 
before giving the story both in the original text and in transla- 
tion, I must introduce to the reader the work from which it was 
extracted. 

Siyandl-'driftn,^^ as the book in question is called, was 
composed by Hamid b. Fadlil-lah Jamah, a devoted Sufi of 
Northern India, between 937 and 942 A.H. /1530-Io3o 
It contains a collection of biographical notices, or rather stories 
of various miraculous deeds, of some 14 famous saints of the 
celebrated Indian Sufic affiliation of the Chishtis, to which the 
author himself belonged. In the section dealing with tlie 


European seholar.s arc rarely interested, is in very great demand in I ho 
Oriental book-markets. The number ot' the works on tins subject, whicii 
have been lithographed in India only h remarkably great, These editions 
are usually very cheap and even with moderate means a student can col- 
lect in the principal book -publishing centres of India, such as Lucknow, 
Dehii, Lahore, Peshawar, and .Bombay, a largo library oE these books in 
Persian, Arabic. Hindustani and many local dialect.s. 

' See regarding it : 0. .Rieu, Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the British 
Museum, vol. I, p, 3.34; W. Pertseh, Verz. d. Persischen Handschr. (P.K. 
Bibliothek zo Berlin), p. 550; H. Ethd, Cat. of the Pers. MSS. In tlio 
library of the India Office, vol. J, Jso. 037- Long ago it was lithographed 
in India, but this publication Unot procurable nowadays. I use this %vork 
here in the MS. of the ‘Government Collection’ in the library’ of tlie 
A.S.B,, No. 603. 

^ The first date refers to tlie ascension to the throne of Plumaynn, 
the Mogul ruler of India, to whom the book is dedicated. The second is 
the year generally accepted as the date of the author’s death, (There is 
probably some confusion between Janiali the poet and our author, and tlie 
date 925 A.H. assigned by some authoritie.s as the death of Jamali, refers 
possibly to the poet). 
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earlier periods lie depended on the works of his ruiiiierous pro 
' decessors, especially on Khap uJ>-magaiiS, composed by one 
;,Ham!,d , :in 756 1355 Add*, . iiaTrating the rnirach-s of 

:Naslrn"d4Dm (dvira of'Dehli, and on J\nv(Ti(fnl~ln'afiJ b\' 
■Hasan ‘Ala- i-Sa:njari, containing the discourses of Nizamiihi- 
Din Awliya (d. 725 A,H./1325 A.I).), delivered in 717-722 A.H. 
As tlie biographical literature of the Clihhti affiliation is^paiil- 
eularly rich, there is .no doubt' that- the author had sufficient 
material at’ his disposal and had no-need to resort to fiction or 
spurious legends of a later period. . Therefore, leaving aside 
the question as to the real facts, which form the basis of the 
story* we can accept as a fairly reliable theory that the narra- 
tive correctly reflects the. ideas current o.n its subject in 'Miiliam* 
niadan India of not later than. the middle of the Xl\' century. 

Translation^ 

[FoL d/'J. It is narrated from Shaykh Naslnrd Din ^ 
[foL d?'?;] that he said: I heard from, my preceptor ipir), the 
king of saints, Nizamu’d-Bin ® (who told me as follows) : Once 
a serious indisposition and illness affected Shay klui'M slam 
Farid uhi -Din Mashld,'’ so that bis appetite entirely departed 
from him and he for several days neither ate any food nor drank 
water. His children, disciples and followers came together and 
called in physicians. The latter, having examined his pmlse, 
reported that they could not define the maiady either from the 
pulse or from the analysis of the urine. In spite of careful 
study of both, pulse and urine, they could not discover the 
nature of the illness of the Shaykh and retired helpla.-^s. On 
the next day the ShaykhA sickness increased and he asked all 
his friends to come to him. 

,.;,■ Sha^ykh , Nizamu*d-I)!n'- continues : I was also present in 
that-' assembly. ./Shaykh ,Badruhi-Dln Sulayman,' the son of 
the Shaykh, ordered us to occupy ourselves (with prayer). So we 
■went and 'prayed." - , T,hesaine night Badru’d-J)in Stilaymau saw 
in a dream an old man, wdio said to him ; ‘ Your father,— i.c, 

1 There is a good copy of it in the collection of the A.S. B. (E !06). 

2 I place the translation before the text in order not to break 
Tiarrative for those who cannot read Persian. 

In the translation! omit all the grandiloquent titieSj, blessings, etc., 
so generously distributed throughout tlie text. 

* i.e. NasTnfld-Din, surnaraed Chiraigh, the famous Chishti saint of 
l>ehli, d. 757 A.H./i350 A.D. 

t Hero j obviously for the usuab afterwards repeated 

so.veral times ^ , 

® The famous Chisht! saint d. 664 A.H./1265 A.D., whoso shrine at 
Pakpatan in the Punjab still attracts many pilgrims. 

7 The son of PariduTi-Dm. See a1)ont him MaMhu^iaalibin (MM, 
op. cti,, p. 321), Sawat'Piil'amoar {ibid.,p. 330), etc. 
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, Sliaykh Faridu’d-Diii Mas'dd, — is bewitched.’ Badru’d-Dln 
Sulajiiiaii ' [/ol. d<9] Inquired, from /the old man : ' Who has 
bewitched the Shaykh ? ’ The old man replied: ■‘''The son of 
Shihabiikl-Dlii the Sorcerer has done this.' There was in the 
town of AJwad’han a maiij called Shihab the Sorcerer, notorious 
for practising sorcery. Then Badru’d-Din asked : * What to 
do in these circumstances, and how' to defeat this witchery ? ’ 
The old man , replied : Let somebody go and sit upon the grave 
of Shihab. and/,— then the old man recited a few 'words in the 
dream,— ‘let him recite these words over the grave.’ And 
Badru’d-Din vSula^nnan in liis dream learnt these words. They 
were as follows : ‘ O thou, buried here who causest misfortune ! 
Learn thou that thy son has performed a magic act and caused 
misfortune. So tell him that he should take back his evil from 
us, otherwise let all that cleaved to us cleave unto him.’ Tbe 
meaning of these (Arabic) words is this: ‘O thou,' whoever 
thou art interred in this gravel Learn that according to the 
results of search thy son has bewitched (us), and caused misfor- 
tune. So tell him to withdraw the danger of that sorcery from 
us. If, however, thou wilt not say (this to him), the things that 
affected us, will affect him/ 

When clay dawned, Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din with the friends 
who were engaged in praying by the order of the Shaykh, came 
with Badru’d-Din Sulaj^man [fol to see the Shaykh, and 
informed him about what happened with regard to the dream 
dreamed by Badru’d-Din. 

Then the Shaykh called Nizamu’d-Din and ordered him to 
learn bj? heart those words, to go to the grave of Shihab the 
Sorcerer, asking the people to show it to him, to sit down upon 
it and recite (the incantation). 

Shaykh (Nizamu’d-Din) went according to the order. He 
inquired about the place of the tomb of Shihab the Sorcerer. 
It was well known, the people pointed it out to him, iie .sat there 
and recited the words. With his hands he touched the earth.' 
The tomb was covered with plaster,^ and at one end of it there 
was a little clay on the plaster He touched the clay and, un- 
intentionally , began to dig it. The clay fell out so that beneath 
it appeared a hole. He dug further, so that he could push his 
hand through. He continues : when that clay was cleared 
away, my hand went deep (into the grave). I searched more 
carefully and my hand touched something. I brought it out — 
it was a figure made of flour, into which some needles were 


1 The Persians, when praying over a grave, always touch it with the 
tips of their fingers of both hands (at the end of the pi’ayer they invari- 
ably put a few stones on the grave), 

^ Muhammadan graves have a different shape in every country, but 
almost invariably they have a special ;,struet«re above them, of bricks or 
stone. The piaster, mentioned here, probably covered the brick platfornu 
on the top. 
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stocl?, and:iv.hich w.as firmly tied with hairs from a liarseX tail. 
That , flour figure [/oL d.9]M . took to the king of shayklis. 
,Far!didd“Dl:n. He ordered me -to. pull oiit the needles and to 
untie the hairs which were knotted. Ever^y time I pulled out 
a.'needle, his' paiil became less and appeased. And when T liad 
pulled ' out' ail ■ the needles and - untied the iiairs, his health 
returned (complcteh-). 

' The Shaykli ordered then to 'destroy the figure .and to 
tliro w it into running water. This was done accordingly . When 
the governor of Ajwaddian became aware of this, he sent the 
sorcerer,' whose hands’ work such .a- deed was, in bonds to tlio 
Shaykh, informing the latter that, obvioiis]}^ this man deserves 
to be killed, so that whatever the Shaykh should order, it 
siiould be done in that way. ' The .Shaykh replied : ‘ As God the 
All High has granted me health. 1, in gratification for that 
health, will pardon the man and forgive his sin. Thou also do 
not interfere with him.’ 

■ Text, 


[io\, 67 vj \\ [fol. Tul 

J h j tSlUh' S{j9 

j Aj j hjCA'^ v.Sa: I 

f^t/C Ai v\.OJ<.5^ 1 ^l]c,Lvi 

.■ . fjj..' ljuA J I „■ A!^ Aia,A.Ex« 

yi4,i5i ... , f JJfj F '* .b 

Cr^b' 0'^. . . '3’,'';*^ Uj'",; \ jK-vdl? . 4 ^!N^s. .fj 

ci)yAi2i:x • 

(sic) ^ Jj.x.u^/0 AS' AS' 

A4<:^) ^tU-d.^ er.'Ah ciAASjsi.. ^ j 

fj ^ A> 
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f w — ^ ^SP^wc \j 

^ap,^ jjJi w'U^' &.ya.S ^ 

^jJsi ^ ^j.J jj.4il>.xj 

\s^i^ j^4 Vy Jy e- h ^y 

(^2^^ j-i oU.i'S^ ^ 3»j U a. y jsi^ t’iL*.-!^^ * 

sll "^ J ' Jilj WipJ-f^JlSik y ^ ^ ^rV'^ t£2SUjiA<2jfc t2^ J 

d^Lvt^CJ a) J.55 ‘' fjl J j3P<vi js'i ^Lvjt ^L* ‘ >2iH 

^5 jJi A>" O-v..'] ^^«.X5 ^14 Jy-2c2 ^a: <S.j ^apii ilf ^ lij= 

^>0 ^O i^J>..viL.Ajj tvX.n j) vjiAA*ii ,,asR.--o ^ J^(,isAc 






vy o-'>^’ y J b jr^~- J ^'^:’ ‘^;^'^jL' ^-' b)^ 


^:t;i. L J aU! i^iii; Js.-»v ',jkji ^ 4,' \-';-^ 2>3-^' (JLvi2-XAD 
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4' The Owl in Folklore. 

B? Shams»xjl-Ulma JiVANji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph,D., (.\LE, 

[Read before the Anthropological Section of the Tenth Indian 
Science Congress. ] 


Inlroduciion, 

The eiistom of taking omens from birds is coiiioion, well- 
nigh among ail the people of the world, beoanse in the whole 
of the auimsl creation, with which man comes into contact, 
the birds stand first. They are seen everywhere and any- 
where, of one species or another. The very Etymology of 
words for ‘-omen” among different people testifies to the 
generality of the custom of taking omen from birds. For 
example, our English word “auspices” for good omens, 
coming from avis a bird, testifies to the Old Roman belief of 
taking omen from birds. The Sanskrit word for omen is 

Shakun which also means a “bird.” This Sanskrit 

word has given to the Parsees their Gujarati word sagan 
for omen. In the A vesta, though we do not find the word for 
omen derived from a word for bird, we find, that omens were 
taken from birds. For example, in the Yasht in praise of 
Haoma, (Yasna X. 11) we read, that the seeds of the good 
health-giving sacred plant of Haoma were spread over a number 
of mountains by auspicious birds (spenta fradakhsbta merega, 
lit, birds with good signs) J The modern Persian word for 

omen margivd ( ) also comes from Persian margh (.4 vesta 

merega), i.e. bird. The Arabic word for omen is tairf^^F ) and 

it also means a bird. Thus, all these words for omen in different 
languages show that omens were taken from birds. For the 
custom of taking omens from birds in some of the countries of 
modern Europe, I will refer my readers to what 1 have said in 
my paper on “ Superstitions common to Europe and India.” 
For the custom of taking omen from birds among the Parsees , 
I will refer my readers to my paper on “ Omens among the 
Parsees,”'^ 

1 The Vedic Soma was similarly brought down from heaven by the 
bird falcon. 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL II, No. 
pp. 16I--7L Vide my Anthropological Papers, Pt. I, p 27. 

Ibid, Vol. I,No. 5, pp. 289-95. Vide my Anthropological Papers. 
Pt. I, pp. 4-5. 
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Tiieteasoii, why, of ‘all aainals, man takes omens mostly 
from birds, is that they are the most migratory, niigrating in 
tiiousands and tens of thonsands at different seasons, from 
QUO country to another,' ' hundreds, of miles * distant, some 
marching at the rat:e of 200. miles per hour. , So, their arrival, 
in one season or another, in one country or another, presages a 
change of season. The English proverb “ One swallow does not 
make a summer/.' illustrates this view. Now,. a change of season, 
often gladdens the hearts of men, who are tired with the rigour 
or a kind of unonotony of a season. .Hence arose, the custom 
of taking omens from birds. 

The object of this paper is to speak particularly about one 
bird, the owl, which is held to be inauspicious among many 
]>eople, and to present some folklore about it. 

The Owl in the A 

In the A vesta, the owl, which is spoken of m , pesha 
( Pers. Push ). is represented, as having feathers whioli 
serve as a kind of amulet. If one rubs his body with the 
feathers, he is safe from the curses of his enemies. Both, its 
feather and its bone, protect the person holding them from 
enemies. They britig him help and respect from others. He 
is so well protected by keeping these feathers or bone.s on 
his body that no enemy can smite him. On the contrary, 
lie becomes victorious and glorious (Behram Yasht. Yt. XIV 
35-40). Kijig Kavi Usa (Kai .Kaus of tlie Sbah-nameh) and 
king Thraetaona (Traitana of the Hindus, Faridim of the 
Shah-nameh) carried its feathers or bones over their bodies 
and were victorious Faridum was victorious by these means 
over the snake-mouthed Azi-Dahaka or Zohak. Here, we find, 
that this bird, instead of being considered as inauspicious, is 
held to be lucky. 

There is another word in the A vesta, which the late Dastur 
Hr. Hoshang Janiasp took to be for owl. It is Sijdarek 
( Vendidad X 1 1 1, 2), which he reads as gizdreJi ^ and compares it 
with Sans, Marathi Tm Gujarati ^[lUPersian oaf. He says : 
“'•In this place it is used for an owl. It is true that accord- 
ing to Natural History and Ornithology as developed in 
the present day, the owl is included in the species Httlx or 
Strigida, but in the old times when the A vesta was translated 
into Pahlavi (250 or 300 B.G.), the owl was not probably classi- 
fied as a distinct species and was included in the category of 
(jlziheh vulture or carnivorous bird, because it feeds upon 

i Vide *‘Th 0 Migration of Birds/* by Charlo .«3 Dixon. 

=2 Vide his Vendidad, Vol I (1907), p. 455. 

Ibid, Preface,' p. VH: ■ 
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flesk. There can, however, be no doubt from the general 
description given in the texts that the animal alluded to is an 

The Pahiavi rendering of it is ^ kufik, P. (kiif), which 
means a large owL ^ A Persian lexicographer, quoted 
by Dastur Hoshang,** renders this word (huf) by (bum) 
which mea2:is an owl. The Persian lexicographer says it is 
known for its inauspiciousness (be niiiuisat ma’aruf). The 
lexicographer quotes a poet, Ibn-Yamin, as differentiating a 
literate from an illiterate, as the auspicious bird Iiumai (phoenix) 
from an owL He says : ® 


..Uj: Aj I'J 




lli^l ..feJ X' 


i.e., he made an unintelligent person sit in the place of the 
intelligent and made no distinction betu^een an owl and a 
phoenix. 


The Reason lohy an Oivl is held to be inauspicious^. 

The reason, why an owl is held by many people as 
inauspicious presaging evil to the house or place where 
it is seen, is this : It generally seeks wilderness and out- 
of-the-way places for sitting and resting. When ie comes 
to towns or cities, it generally seeks ruins and deserted places 
for its rest and abode. It very rarely comes to inhabited 
or frequented places. Hence, it is always associated with ruins, 
deserted places and wilderness. That being the case, when it is 
seen on rare occasions in inhabited or frequented places, people 
associate with those places an idea of ruin or mishap in future. 
So, the bird is always looked at with dislike. Countess Cezaresco 
thus refers to the cause of the unpopularity of the bird ; 

Besides, the prejudice against reptiles, modern popular super- 
stition lias placed several animals under a ban, and especially 
the harmless bat and the useful barn-owl. Traditional reasons 
exist, no doubt, in eveiyy case ; but stronger than these, are the 
associations of such creatures with the dark in which the sane 
man of a certain temperament becomes a partial lunatic ; a 
prey to unreal terrors which the flap of a bat^s wing or the 
screech of an owl is enougli to work up to the point of 
frenzy."’'^ This idea of superstitious dislike lurks, not only 
among the ignorant or the illiterate, but also among some 
educated people. ‘ 


^ ibid. Ibid, p. 455, I 12. ^ Steingass. 

^ Vendidad, Voi. I,p. Vli, n. I. & Ibid, 

« “The PJa(?e of Animals in Human Thought,*' by t lie Countess 
eWaresGO, p. 112. 

I remember well an instance of my boyhood, when I was a student 
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TKe above fact, viz. the bird’s fondness for solitary, 
deserted ruined places as its seat or abode, seems to be tho real 
cause of its being taken by mankind as inauspioimis. Tin,* 
following Persiiin story, as given by Mirkhond, in his Rauzcitils 
Safa, presents the okrPersian folklore about the owl being held 
Inaaispic ions from very remote times. , 

Mirkhomrs story aboiii the origin of the custom of faking 
omen from oivls. 

Before the time of Kaydmars, there was a kind of disordrr 
in the affaii'S of the world, and sic;kness was much prevalent. 
So, several wise men met and resolved, that they should a/ppoinf 
one man as a ruler who can control ail. After asking for divim* 

help (istikharat ^ and deliberating (istisliarat , 

they I'esoived to elect one of them as a ruler, and their lot of 
selection fell upon one Kayomar.s ( 

who being thus elected, look an oath (paeman) of sovereignty. 
He had a son, Siamak by name, who had retired into Mount 
Demavand. One day, he started from, his place to go to see 
his son Siamak in his retirement. On his way thither*, his eye 

fell upon “an owl ” (jaghd which shouted several times. 

Kayomars was affected by its voice and he said to himself : 
“ If thy news (i.e. news seemed to be conveyed by your voice), 

will be associated with good news (khair) and rejoicing (sariir 
I wivsh that you will be acceptable for your intelligence 
( phi Otherwise you will always be persecuted and 

rejected i j djjLc )A On going to his destination. 

Ka,yomars found that his son vyas killed by a huge stone 
hurled over him by the Divs and Afrits. Kayomars deposited 

the body of hi< son Ixx a well revealed to him by God 

on the mountain where Siamak lived, and he kindled a great 

of the Eiphinsfcoue High School, then located on the Picket .Boad, vvhert^ 
the Government Middle School is now situated. The English Principal 
of the school saw one day an owl from his office-room sitting upon a part 
of the school building. He took up a tile from an adjoining roof, hast- 
ened to the spot where it sat, and drove it away. 

1 Mirkliond's Text of Rausjat-us Safa. Munshi N awal Keshoro’s litho 
graphed edition, Vok 1, p. 149, 1. 9. 

Ibid. This statement shows, that according to tradition, premitive 
people selected from among themselves a king and that selection was 
considered to be a kind of divine work, settled by a kind of lot. Of. the 
selection of Viraf for a Divine Vision, {Vide my Asiatic Papers, Ft. I, 
p. i, et. seg). 

3 It seems that according to old Iranian tradition, a kind of oath was 
taken by the person selected as a King. 

* Haw a! Keshore's Ed., I, p. 149, 1. 20. 
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iire at; the mo nth of- that well ( •^Ixj '), 

Thos, according to the tradition, as given b}'' Mirkhond, the 
owl: has since then been condemned as an inauspicious blrclJ' 

The story of mi Oivl and a MohacL 

The, following story ; associated the owl with ruins. It is 
said, that at one time, a Persian King on seeing a pair of owls, 
asked his Mobad. i.e,, his priestly minister, as to what the pair 
was talking.. The Mobad said: They wdsh and pray, that 
37011: the reignii.ig king, live long, because they find in, ^^our 
reign- iiian3'’' forsaken or deserted : villages, to .wander or live' 
in.' ” ■ It is said, that the king h,ad, by his misrule, caused many 
a village to be deserted" .by the people. So, the owls had nian}^ 
deserted villages, for' their abode. ■ The}’,- therefore, prayed , for 
a long life to such a bad king. This was a taunt, intended or 
unintended, for the king by the Mobad, and, it is said, that the 
king took this to heart and began to manage his state affairs 
better, so that, in the end, there remained very few deserted 
planes in his kingdom. * 

Firdousi on Owls. 

It is this idea, prevalent from olden times, of associating 
owls with ruins, that led Firdousi to say on the fall of Persia: 


1 Further on, in connection with the same story, Mirkhond describes, 
how the cock has come to be considered as a cood anspicioiis bird. He 
was informed by some, as to where the murderers of his son had hid 
tlieniselves. He started to go there, and on the way, he happened to see 
a white cock :Kharus l-safid) followed by a hen (makian). A serpent 
attacked the lien, and the cock, running after the serpent, defended hi.s 
hen. Kay onuirs, pleased wdth the sight, went to the help of the cock, 
killed the serpent and threw some grains to the cock. The cock invited 
the hen by moving its beak to come and eat the grain, and he himself did 
not eat a single grain till the hen first ate one, Kayomars w-as pleased 
w'ith the sight. He was going on an errand to kill the murderers of his 
son, and all that he .saw was a good omen for tiie result of his expedition, 
'rhe fact that he, tlirough the instrumentality of tlie cock, killed the 
serpent, w'hieh was always an enemy of inan, pleased him, as ail that 
pointed to a good omen. He proceeded further and killed the murderers 
of his son. Thenceforth, be declared his heirs to keep cocks and maintain 
them. 3Iirkhond adds : “ It is said that no Demon can enter a liouse in 
which there is a cock ; and, above all, should this bird come to the resi- 
dence of a demon, and move his tongue to chaixnt the praises of the glorious 
and exalted Creator, that instant the evil spirit takes to flight, " (History 
of the early Kings of Persia, translated from the Original Persian of 
Aiirkliond by David Shea, 181^2, pp. 56-57). People generally do not like 
cocks shouting at odd hours, Mirkhond thus explains the matter : 
‘^The reason w’hy persons draw an evil omen from the unreasonable 
crowing of the cock, and at the same time put him to death, is this; 
that 'when Kayomars was 8©r/.6d with a fatal illness, at the time of the 
evening service, this bird crowed aloud ; and immediately after, this 
orthodox monarch passed away to the world of eternity. (Ibid, p. 57.) 

2 ** Place of Animals in Human Thought,” by Countess Cezaresco. 
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Pardeh-dar mi-kunad bar kasr-i Kaisar' ankabut 
Bum naobat mizanad bar gunbad-i Afrasiab.” 

i.e., the spider is covering the palace of Caesars with his webs 
.and the; owl is 'beating the. naobat^ on the castle dome of 
Afrasiab. 

It is said, that Sid tan Mahmud also uttered these words of 
Firdoiisi when he first saw the palace of Constantinople. ^ 

Its unpojyularity displayed hy the language used for owls. ' 

The iiiipopiilarit^^ of the bird is iliostrated by the epifcliets 
applied to it even by poets. For example, Shakespeare speak>' 
of it as '‘ Thou ominous and fearful owl of death/’ (1 Heiirv 
VI, IV 2)..; '‘Boding screach owls”f (2 Hen.' VI, IV 2); 

Nothing but Songs of Death.” Obloqu}^ is conferred upon 
the bird by other poets like Spencer, Shell5/ etc., also.‘^ 

There is a Gujarati proverb which says ^ ^Lcl 

i.e., “The deatli of an owl (occurs) at a grave-yard.*' 

This proverb indicates that the bird always seeks a deserted 
place like a grave-^ard and that its presence is associated with 
ruin and death. From the fact that the owl is a nocturnal 
bird, generally moving about at night, and from the fact, 
that, during the day, it seeks sequestered deserted places, 
we have the English word '' owl, ” used as a verb in the sense 
of “ prying about, prowling, carrying on a contraband or 
unlawful trade.” 

There is a species of owls, known as Eagle-owls. It is 
believed in Tibet, that when they scream, people are ceiiain 
that there must be robbers in the neighbourhood.'' 

The alleged reason for the bird's characteristic of loneliness. 
The story of King Solomon. 

Now, as to the question, why the bird has the natural 
characteristic of remaining lonely and of living in sequestered 
places, the following story of King Solomon seems to give thc^ 

1 To strike the drum, etc., at the change of vvatelies (naubai) was 
the usual custom of the courts of Eastern Kings, 

•a J.B.A.S., Vol. V, No. 4, p. xciii. 

Vide Davenport Adams’ Concordance to the Piavs of Shfikespearo 
(1886), p. 310. 

4 Vide ‘M)istingui3]ied Animals,** by H. Perry 'Robinson (PJ ltd;, 

pp. 216-16. 

& Vide the of Mr. J. N*. Petit, edited l)y Mr. J', P. 

Mistri (1903), Vol I, p 221. 

« Sven .Hedin’s Trans-Himalayas, Vol. II, p. 32*7. There is a belief 
about another bird that its shrieks informed people that there was a tiger 
in the neighbourhood. 
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reason: Allthe birds, one day, said to Solomon, that the 
hated bird owl, dwells seoladed in ruins and avoids habitations, 
nor does he repair to branched trees ; and when we ask him 
tlie reason for this he says no more to us than yd Mi yd Jiu. 
We entreat thee to ask him \vhat is the meaning of this ex- 
pression Solomon, on asking the reason from the owl was 

told : He that regards the . world as seduced and he that 
knows that he will be called to account for his actions is 
sorrowful ; so I busied myself with the thought of the '' One 
I fear and the One I dread, and I love no other friend but Him. 
(Hu) and there is none in my heart except Him (Hu). So^ 
praise be to Him, of whom it is said, that there is none but 
Him.” This story represents the owi to be, as it were a 
divine or god-worshipping bird. Like human ascetics, it was 
less of a worldling and more of the divine. This explains, wb v 
the ancient Greeks held it to be a wise bird. 

The Position and Posture oj the Ouds when seen. 

It seems, that not only the mere sight of diflereiit bii'ds, 
but their position and posture when seen affect the omens. 
That it w’as especiaiiy so, in Greece, we learn from Mr. Lawson’s 
''Modern Greek Folklore.” Therein,^ under the heading of 
Communion of God and man ” {Chap. TTI), we haveau inter- 
esting account of the Greek view about dreams, chance words, 
meetings on the road and auspices. It seems that in classical 
times, the owi symbolised wisdom. It was included in " the 
canon of ornithological divination.” The position and 
posture of birds at the time of the aiiguratioii are always 
important and it was more so in the case of the owls. "The 
* brown-owl,’ perched upon the roof of a house and suggesting 
by its inert posture that it is waiting in true orientai fashion 
for an event expected within a few days, forbodes a death in the 
household ; but if it settle there for a few moments only, alert 
and vigilant, and then liy off elsewhere, it betokens merely the 
advejit and sojourn there of some acqnahitance. Anotlier 
species of owl, our ' tawny owl,’ I believe, known properly as 
" Charon’s bird,” is, as the name suggests, a messenger of evil 
under all circumstances, whether it be heard hooting or be 
seen sitting in deathlike stillness or flitting past like a ghost in 
the gathering darkness.” 

The Owl a bird of Wisdom, 

We saw in (he above account of the position and posture 
of owls when omens where taken from them, that in classical 

1 Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Beiigion. A 8fcudy i 
Survivals, by John Cnthhert Lawson, 1910. 

s Ibid, p. 309. Ibia,pp. 311-12. 
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IJraece, it was held to be a Birdof Wisdom. It is so hc-dd in many 
countries. The idea of wisdom .seems to have been associatfid 
with it from the fact of the solemnity of the wav in vvliich it 
sits. Mr. Robinson ill the Chapter (XIII) on Owls in his book 
on Distinguished Animals./^ ^'thiiB speaks, of the subject in a 
humourous wai^ n 

'' i\s one sees them in their cages in the Zoological (wardens ^ 
the: larger owls are persons of such extraordinary solemnity 
that one almost wonders whether one has not met them at the 
Club. Properly disposed In an armchair, the large owl, for 
instance, .might, to the casual glance, pass well enough' for an 
elderly member' waiting ■ for the Athaeneiim:- and ■ it is no 
wonder that in the myths of so many , countries the owl lias 
been the bird of wisdom.’’ , In its state or posture of repose, it 
looks wise. But iii ifcs posture of wakefulness, it looks frankly 
absurd.”' At is its voice not being commensurate with the 
digiiitA' of its appearance” that has made it unpopular, Tlie 
\miee sounds .as plaintive. ..t' 

Countess Cezaresco. thus speaks of the cause why the bird 
was held to be the symbol of wisdom. It is a most utifortm 
nate thing for an animal if it be the innocent cause of a frisson. 
a feeling of uncanny dread. The little Italian owl, notwith- 
standing that it too comes out at dusk, has escaped prejudice. 
This was the owl of Pallas Athene and of an earlier cult. As 
in the case of the serpent, its wiles to fascinate its prey were 
the ground-work of its reputation for wisdom. Of this there 
f'annot be, I think, any doubt, though the droll bobs and 
curtesies which excite an ii resistible and fatal ciiiiositv in 
small birds, have suggested in the mind of the modern man a 
thing so exceedingly far from wisdom m civet teri a, which word is 
derived from civetla — '"the owl of Minerva” as Italian class-books 
say. The de.SGent from the goddess of wisdom to the coquette 
is the eruelest decadence of all, V 

Luminous Owls. 

The sight of some luminous owls seems to have added tn 
the view which made the bird a bird of wisdom. As to the 
luminosity of that species, the cause is not properly ascer- 
tained. Some say: *Hhese birds acquired their lumino.'^ity 
f>y living iiy perhaps, a rotten tree phosphorescent with fungoid 
matter. ” Some attribute it to its “ dieting on rats killed w ith 
phosphorus.”^ Some attribute the luminosity to a “ fungoid 


i “ Of Disfemguighed Animats,” by H. Perry Robinson, 1910, p. 2! 2. 
** The Plaeo of Animals in Human Thought,” by the Countess 
Cesaresoo* p. 112. , " * 

» Ibid.p. 213. 

^ Ibid. .. k : 
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growth .. parasitic Oil the feathers of the owl.” ^ Owing to 
their kiminous appearance these birds have created the belief 
about Lantern Men, Lantern Birds,” etc. 

The following Indian tale known as '' The tale of the Owl 
as a King,” which is one of the tales known as the Jataka tales/ 
shows that the owl was taken as a Bird of Wisdom,” worthy 
to be considered as a ruler or king of birds. But it was rejected 
for its ugliness. 


2^ he Owl as King. 

Once upon a time, the people who lived in the first cycle 
of theavorld gathered together, and took for their king a certain 
man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect. 
The quadrupeds also gathered, and chose for king the Lion ; and 
the fish in the ocean chose them a fish called Anaiida. Then 
all the birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a, fla,t rock, 
■crying : 

'v Among men there is a king, and among the beasts, and 
the fish have one too ; but amongst us birds, king there is none. 
We should not live in anarchy ; we too should choose a king. 
Fix on some one fit to he set in the king’s place 1 ’ 

They searched about for such a bird and chose the owl ; 

' Here is the bird we like, ’ said they. And a bird made 
proclamation three times to all that there would be a vote 
taken on this matter. After patiently hearing this announce- 
ment twice, on the third time on rose a Crow, and cried out : 

‘ Stay now ! if that is what be looks like when he is 
being consecrated king, what will he look like when he is angry ? 
If he only looks at us in anger, we shah be scattered like 
sesame seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to make 
this fellow king 1 ’ cind enlarging upon this he uttered the first 

‘The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird • kind : 

With your permission, may 1 speak my mind ? ’ 


‘‘The Birds repeated the second, granting him leave to 

' You have our leave, Sir, so it be good and right, 

For other birds are young, and wise, and bright/ 


“ Thus permitted, he repeated the third : 

• J like not (with all deference be it said), 
To have the owl anointed as our Head, 
Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 
What will he do when he looks angrily \ ’ 


I Vide the ** Contemporary Beview of July 1908, the article on 
Luminous Owls and the Will of the Wisp,*' by Mr. Digby Pigott, p. 64. 
=2 Ibid, 

Jataka Tales, by H. F. Frances and E. J. Thomas (1916), p. 2IS. 
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'‘Tiien he flew up into the air, ‘va-wiiig out: ’ I don't likv 
■ :i'fc ! 1' xio!i’ t: like it ! Tlie. owl mse' and- pursued him . ddience- 
foinvai’d tliose' t\vo; rmrsed enmity .one to.w'ards another, Aiid 
the birds choise a golden Mm Hat'd for tlieir king, and disijerseri. 

The irse of Oivl in the. Economy of Nalnr(\ 

In tlie great econo luy of nature, . everything has iis iist-. 
We see that illustrated even in the case of this bird, wlileli ha.-, 
been hated and disliked by man from -the time of lva\omnr.-. 
the . very first reigning monarch of Iran, 'passing thrteUii;ii the 
classical times of Greece and '.Rome down to oiir «nvii times, ifi 
all parts of the- world. . ■ Mr. . Robinson says : *■ The proef i,*. 
overwhelmiDg that the ■ generality of 'owls confer incaleniable 
benefit on ma.u by the destriiction of rats/aiid nu(*e and ^roles, 
as well as maiyy species of iiisects whkii are vnoxioirs * irimy 
the hiimaii poiidi of view.'-’d. 

Man generally creates his thouglits about others irum wiiai 
lie sees of their characteristics. He associates his thoughi,< 
about a bird, an aniinai, or brother-man to it*- or his usual 
prominent characteristics, nature or w'ork which strike.s him 
moat. Take lor example the ease of priests, 'riioogh they 
officiate on both occasions, joyful or sorrow ful, they are more 
associated with sorrowful occasions like sickness or deatlu 
because grief has often more marked etTects upon one than 
Joy. 8o. their appearance on some occasions, for example, 
early in the morning, is taken as an ilbomen by some a menu 
several people. While travelling in Europe 1 especially noticed 
this in - Italy.' ,, Similar seems to be the ..case 'with t lie sig.ht .of 
owls. Their usefulness in the ecouom\’ of Nature is lost sighi 
of and another feature is taken into consideration in taking 
an ':0men' fimn ■ 

5 “ T3!stingnished Animals/’ p. 


5- .Some Variations in the Customs and Manners of the 
Telugus and Tamils of the Godaveri and 
Tinnevelli Districts.^ 

,By,'K:. C. ViiiAMAGUAVA, M. A.,. Bajalmnundr^, Madras, 
m ' . 

\. Tbev president of - See' of tl'ie 

Bfitisii Associaiioii. of Science which ine't at f-Inll in September 
last defined antbropologw” as ‘‘ the study: of thve origin and 
evolutio!] of man and his works v* and said fuidhei^ that it oiigiit 
‘•.not to be limited to the study of backward peoples but 
extended do such civilised peoples as. thoseyrf the Far Ea,st and 
Hindustan. We have much infonnaticn concerning the arts, 
languages and official religions of these regions: too little' 
concerning the physical and mental traits of tiieir their 

Giistoins and, actual, beliefs.” . .A civilian .writer on “native 
South .Indian .life” .recently lamented that “amongst thc'* 
many books which have been published (Wi India and Indian 
topics, it is rare to iitid one that treats of tlie south. Since 
the time of Clive and Hyderali, historical interest lias centred 
iti the north. Travellers prefer to visit the famous cities of 
rbe Punjab and the North-West ProviiK-es, the gardens of 
Kashmir and ilie mountains of Nepal, rather than the less 
attractive towns and districts of the Southern Presidency.’’ 
in the light of tim observations of the two gentlemen men- 
tioned above, I .shall require no apology in attemptjiig tf> 
<iescribe some of the emstojns and manners of the Soutli 
Indian peoples a,nd I am restricting niy obsera^ations specially 
to conditions as they exist at pre.sent primarily among the 
Brahmins aiid secondarily among the otiiers of the (lodaveri 
and Tinnevelli Districts of the Madras Presidency. The 
former is mainly peopled by the Teiugus ami the latter by the 
Tamils and my endeavour shall be to compare: a,]id :ca)ntra^^^ 
.some of tiieir customs and manners. 

2. It i,s an open secret that, in South India, people 
frequent open plains to aiiswer their calls of nature, especially 
the banks of rivers, tanks and Wells. This may appear ver\' 
insanitary and unhygienic; nevertheless it is there. Many 
decades of municipal and union adraiaisbration have' /iiot^b^ 
able to eradicate tins bad custom. Nor has the enligliteiu'd 
saniiaay consciousness of the educated men shown any Im- 
provement in this matter. However the people in the north 
invariably carry a chombu (vessel) with them wdien they g‘> 

^ A paper .submitted to the Anthropology Section of the Indian 

Science Congress 'held,,'at Jmeknow in .. 1023. , 
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to the river banks for answering their calls of nature, lake 
the water in it and use it for washing purposes; while tlu^ 
wretched southerners wash their buttocks almost wil linut anv 
exoe|)tion in the river water itself and iminediatel y they wdl 
eleaii their teeth and bathe in it. One noteworthy feature is 
that both stick to their own custom even when tiie};^ sojoiirii 
in other places. Thus the d'elugus, along with their north 
Indian brethren, have this to their credit that they do not 
physieall}'^ defile the river water sacred to the Fliticliis. 

3. The Telugu women wlio bathe in the (dodavsrl river 
very rarely strain their wet clotli in the river itself. They 
I'eturn home drippiug : but their sisters in the south will strain 
their cloth well; dress again with the dry and moist cloth, and 
return home. It is said that the sacred (goddess) river ought 
not be defiled by pouring the strained water back into it and 
heiice the custom. However it is to be doubted if it is sound 
from considerations of health. Another peculiarity is that 
the northern women wash their clothes by beating them 
between their feet kept at right angles. In the south they 
stand on a lower step and rub their clothes on a step higher 
above and never have they to exert so much as their sisters 
have to do in the north. Idiere are not to be found, near the 
water in the Godaveri, rows of long steps of stones built for 
the convenience of the bathers as there are in tlie Cauveri or 
the Tamraparni. Botli men and women adopt the same 
method and even near the wells the washing stones are not 
generally kept at a higher level from the ground, d’he methofl 
of ramming tlie clothes on a stone between the feet is charac- 
teristic of the Telugus of the north, Furthermore, the 
women of the north are physically stronger perhaps than their 
sisters in the south, for they are able te carry big heanyy !)rass 
vessels filled with the river, or well wateiy a pretty long 
distance. The vessels used in the south (what are called 
kudaiiis) are generally thin and small. One noteworthy 
feature is that the Telugu Brahmin women invariably keep tlu' 
big heavy vessel filled with water on their left shoulder and 
never on the waist. Whereas the kudams are placed only on 
the waist wdien the caste women carry them or on the head by 
the low caste cooly women in the southern districts. (The 
latter is found among the other caste women in the northern 
districts.) 

4. Now 1 come to the matter of dress. Much has been 
written on this and some of the conditions have chaiiged in 
recent years. It is very difficult to find a middle class woman 
in the south clothed with a saree costing ies>s tiian to 
50 rupees even for ordinary wear and the richer classes have 
almost a craving tor costlier cloths. The cloths are commonly 
18 cubits long, made of silk and dyed with lac for 10 or more 
inches on one border and with saffron dye on the other, 
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tliroughout their lef)gtli, with the interval decorated wibli 
different patterns. i\nd they wear this, clay in and da,y out. 
This is economically oppressive and physiologically unsound. 
Ill refreshing contrast to this, one finds that the women of the 
north have a simpler taste and are content with .surges 10 to 
12 cubits long/ only made of cotton and occasionally inter- 
spersed with silk. In llajahmiindry it is possible to get a 
saree iov four to ten rupees, while it is almost an impossibility 
in the south to purchase one, however cheap, for less than ten 
rupees. Again women who have their husbands living, that is 
Stimangalis^ will never wear a white cloth in the south, that 
being specially reserved for widows, but the Telogu women 
have no scruples in the matter and the Sumangaiis wear 
bordered white as well as coloured cloths, while the widows 
here also wear iisualli^ onii' a white cloth without a border. 
It appears these customs are more exacting in the south than 
in, the north. 

5. In describing the life of the Uriyas Mr. S. P. Rice wrote 
twenty years back with regard to their dress among their 
wonien as follows: ‘'I'he dress of the eooly class reaches onli? 
to the knees and often not so low — The process of robing is 
very simple — The cloth is tied round the waist once, tucked 
in at one corner and thrown over the shoulder once or twice 
as its length may allow and the toilette i'^ complete — a some- 
what simpler arrangement than the powders and patches, the 
unguents and perfumes of Belinda’s bed-room. — women who 
do not usually leave their own houses, women, that is to say, 
of the better class, wear the cloth reaching down to the ankles 
and put on one with ampler folds, should they be called upon to 
leave the house at an unusual hour/’ This is true more or 
less even now of the Tamils and Telngus. The Teiugu 
Brahmin women leave some folds of their cloth in the front, 
have a broad kacha at the ])ack, visible outside, extending 
from the left to the right waist and finally leave the 
end flowing over from up the left shoulder in the front and 
then along the right at the back, whereas the Tamil Smartha 
Brail min women have plenty of folds near the left leg, have 
a narrow kacJui at their back and cover it up by rounding 
the cloth once and then bring the rest of it up the right 
shoulder in the front and then along the left shoulder. Thus 
18 cubits of cloth are used up. In the south the Ayyangar, 
the Madwa, and the non-Brahmin women have their cloth 
brought up only along their left shoulder in the front first and 
then the end of the cloth along the right shoulder just as the 
Brahmin Teiugu women do in the north. But many women of 
the other castes in the north dress almost like the Tamil 
Smartha women of the south, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the rationale for this difference in the mode of dress. 
But it came recently to my notice that an old orthodox Teiugu 
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llrabiiiiri of tlie aorth liaci objections to take his irieal frooi 
tile liarids -of ..a Teliigii Brahmin woman because she had, the 
upper portion of her dress brought up the, left slioiilder in th<:* 
front and tlien along the right sliotiider at the back and also 
had glass bangles in her hand' And T have seen the Tel ugii 
.women' wearing their cloth in the . reverse way on Sracldlia. 
days, thus showing- ' the . ordinary way of .weari.i;ig a eloth\ 
adopted by the Srnartha women of the south, being more 
orthodox, and perhaps spiritual too, So he cooked his own 
food and ate.' while he was staying in a portion of tlie house 
oecnipied by rne at Rajahmundry. 

. '6. Furthermore, the Brahniin women of the soid'li arr 
ery pone til ions with ■ regard . to their , cleaniiness ( ? i in the 
cours.e of the day. They" badhe' early moriiirjg and wear a 
cloth, washed, dried and kept unpolluted the previous day, 
Once they wear it, they wdli not touch any old cloth, shirt, or 
coat and tliey will not touch a. cloth washed by a (ihoby 
(washerman), nr worn from the previous day. They will not 
touch even tiieir child wearing a used siiirt. Whereas in the 
north tl:ie Brahmin women bathe in the morning and wear a 
new cloth but they have what they call a )na(li sarra' and, if 
they wear it, they become pure and clea^i and they do this 
whenever they cook or eat their food ; but at otfuu’ times 
tliey change their saree and then they may touch any cloth, 
even including bedding. This is a striking contrast between 
the south and the north. 

7. The Telugu Brahmin men are very careful, and insist 
upon it. to wear a silk when they (‘at both day and night. 
At other times they only wear cotton cloth but in the south 
the silk is worn by the men only when tliey perform some 
ceremonies, or puja, or when they return after their batli from 
the holy river and in their eyes a silk becomes polluted, or 
unfit for puja purposes, if it is worn during the eating 
time— a fact quite contrary to that obtained in the north. 
While on this subject, I may mention that ordinarily the 
southerners use the plantain leaf, while using it as a plat«‘ 
for meals, in a horizontal manner whereas the 'reiugus use 
it in a vertical manner. Of course it will be v(u'y diflicult, 
if a leaf is long, to reach the substances at the farifier end. 
Htill the system is there. 

8. Before 1 leave the subject of dress, I will refer to one 
other characteristic difference. The Tamil Brahmin women 
reserve a cloth for their menses period and wash It themselves 
after their bath and take it home. But the Tamil non- 
Brahmin women have no special cloth for this purpose and 
after their batii they get it washed by a washerwoman. Thi.s 
latter custom is prevalent among the Telugu Brahmin women. 
They expect a similar practice to be - adopted by the Tamil 
Brahmin ladies who happen to live amidst them. It appears 
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that a soiifcliei'iier was obliged to quit from a house which lie 
occiipied at Rajahm.iiiidiw', because the lady refused to have 
her menses cloth washed' by a. washerwoman. And I know of 
a case when a southern lady "was applauded her landlady' 
when she adopted the custom of the north, in her own case, by 
, putting tier ciotli to a, washerwoman. 8uch is the rigidity of 
eustooi ill some of; its aspects. ' 

9.: I shall brieily allude to; one item in wearing Jewels. 
The 'rekigo Sumangalis, whatever' their age, have a silver 
anklet in their legs. Wherea.s the Tamil Sumaiigalis, as a, rule 
^'liscard it even when they, are twenty or twent 3 ^“;fi.ve. I have 
seen aged Teiugu Snmangal is wearing anklets in their legs'. 

■' It K Evtm peasants in\ the;, Teiugu ■ parts_ especially .' at 

llajahmundry . sleep only on some sort of cot or other. Rope 
t‘ots are very chea]) and plentiful. In the Tiiinevelly Dis- 
trict palmyras are found in great numbers aocl still the 
cots, the mattress of "which is 'sp'uii wit.h the palmyra-leaf - 
stem fibre, are considered generahy ' as a luxury. And only 
rich and u|)per middle class, people possess ' cot's a'lid,' even 
tihen, only for icales. {,.n Rajahmundry one can see every one 
C‘f a family, male and female, brdng provided with a cot. 

LI. 1 shall <*lose niy p:iper with one other characteristic 
riiil'erence. This time it is as regards the treatment of a 
patient dangerously ill. In Rajalimiuidry and other places if 
a patient is in his or lier critical stages, lie or she i.s removed 
to the street, or i’oad .side, in front of th(> house even before 
the life of the individual i.s out. Recently an intimate friend 
uf mine saw with Isis own eyes a newborn babe, scarcely 
twenty days old. exposed to the chili of the night on the out - 
because it was about to die. Another friend saw an 
emclosiire on the Ring's higiiway wliereh) a man, in his dying 
moments, was scon lyi})g. A lAimiiian sub-magistrate/s wih^ 
wa.s seriously ill some time back and it appears the landlord 
of his house visited liis tenant s house every day and implored 
him to remove the patient to the street outside. It was only 
his magisterial authority whicli made him do otherw.ise. In 
the Tamil country, even after the expiry of life, the bodies are 
not n3nK>vei! to the front of tlu^ house until and unless most of 
the relations have met and everything is made ready for 
removing the hod\ to tJic cremation ground. With such 
customs when Tamilians in Government service are posted to 
the T<3lugu pa its. they feel a good deal of inconvenience with 
regard to this matter When I questioned a Teiugu friend of 
mine about this, he told me it was considered to be impropei' 
for individuals to be allowed to die on oots and hence the un- 
usual custom ; but winy should the' body be removed before 
the persoii is dead, exposed to the inclemencies of the weather 
and the glare of the public? 'Possibly only Buperstition will 
account for this. ■ ' 



6. Tlie Nose-ring ' as an Indian Ornament. 
By N. B. Divatja, E.A., C.S. 




We find at present the nose-ring worn by Hindu ladies 
alinost all over India in a variety of shapes. In Gujarat. 
Maharashtra, Sindh, the Punjab and in parts of Upper and 
Central India, the Hindu lady decks herself with a nose-ring. 
It is at present considered a sign of married bliss, — a widow 
may not wear a nose-ring. How old is this institution of the 
nose-ring in India ? We find no mention of the' iiose-ring in 
Sanskrit literature, lexicons included. It can be safely 
asserted that this ornament is unknown to Sanskrit litei’ature 
or ancient Indian civilization. 

The words for the nose-ringv are : 
and (vesara) (old literature) in Gujarati, 'sm {■nafJia), 
infMham), {besara) in Hindi, {natha) in Sindlu, 

(natha) in .Marathi, {vnli) is so called because of the gold 

wire mo3t (vaJo) which is passed through the hole bored in the 
nose and forms part of the nose-ring. {naiha) is derived 
from (naif ha), a Hesya word meaning '' a nose-string such 
as is passed through the nose of animals (bullocks, camels an.d 

the like) ; see Hemachandra’s Definmiamala , iV, 17. 
(nasa-rajju) is the only sense there given, the illustration also 
speaks of a a bull without the nose-string. 

The meaning of a woman’s nose-ornament is evidentlj^ a latter 
day^ development (naltlia), gives (ndthya), nose- 

string and (natha), — a woman’s nose-ring. {ndtliavh) 

is a verb made out of the noun {ndthya) ; sTiiiST^ {nathavv} 
meaning to pass a string through the hole bored in the nose. 

(vemra), (or H. (besara), is a word not ti'aceable tn 
Sanskrit and must have evidently come from some unknown 
foreign word; naha-vesara ( huAt/ = nose 4- 

resara) is often found in literature. 

The nose-ring in India is of varying shapes and worn in 
varying ways The Gujarati lady^ has the \vall of her left 
nostril bored, the Madrasi has the right one so treated. The 
ornament varies from a mere gold (or with poor people a 
brass) wire with a screw-shaped coil and a loop at one end and 
a hooked arrangement at the other, to an expensive setting of 
pearls and diamonds, rubies and emeralds, which sometimes 
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.represents i,!i a,., distant way the _■ figure .o.t a- peaeoc.k a.nd.this 
fact 'gives; the ornament the name of {iiiom), ■ i,ri Gujamti. 

; . wrfwrifT wx i „ 

. {Okhaharana, by .fh?eiiiaJ)arida. ) 

Idle Sindh! nose-ring is . so heavy . that its lower pa,rt is 
supported by a thin' braid of the wearer’s hair, brought down 
across the face^ and tied op with the ornament. There are 
other nose- ornaments called {kanto) (a gold piece of the 

sliape of a mushroo'!!!, with one ejid 'passed . throiigh' thci hole 
in the nostril and secured . by a screwed up stopper, and the 
other end set with six or seven pearls arranged in a circle and 
a diamond or other gera in the centre ; another called (jada), 
a single geiiinic3d article of the above make..' Over a,.nd adjove 
these is the ibuidka) co.nsistiiig of one or 

tiiree pea.rls (t'i)e iiiiddie one being a 'loiig shaped pearl) strong 
ill a gold wire, which is ])assed tlirough a h(de bored in the 
wall between the two nostrils. Tlris ornament is worti mainly by 
.Mnssahrrari ladies ; no Hindu lady wears it : nocaslonally Hindu 
boys are so decorated when they have survived several children 
born to their parents before them, Such boys have the propei 
name ol {Biiidkhl) Tr^r ) Cddm '"rdma) or irmi 

{ndfh.o) (srmr^r^. {S^dthdlol, N at hd- Sankara) mean- 
ing one wlio is subje-ted to the process of (nnlhavv) 

(boring til e nose) , 

In an article by M V. IJmrigar The Dress of Ard\i Sura, 
and the toilette oi’ the liebrew Lady *’ at pp. Ihofih of the 
.Dastur Hoshang Menioriai Volume ” nose-rinixs are men 
tir)ned among the Hebrew Lady’s ornaments in Dp Quinceyhs 
essay on tlu' -^Toiletb^ of the Hebrew Lady,” and also os 
ornaments worn by men among the Media nites. 

I have said that there is no mention of the nose ornament 
in Sanskrit, literature, i. am confronteil by some with the 
following nloka supposed to be in the Bkoja^prabandha 

l.Tc ])urport of this verse is thim Lucky are the women 
of (.tujarat, for their nose ornament i.s represented by the father 
of Anijada (Vali), the eye-paint is represented by the animal 
ridden by Agni. (viz. the ram, 7n-m), and their houses are 
cleansed by Manu (Savarni a matronymio of Maiiu). 

, Leaving aside the fact that the Bhoja-Prabandha is a notori- 
ous forgery d this particular verse .stands seif-condemned as ii 

^Tha genuiiieness of this ver;3e is 'furfchar ' disooimted by the faot 
that it is found neither in, Ballala's Bhoja-prahandha iior in the Bkofa 
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.is ba^sed o.ii. piiiis on words- which are purely Gujara'fci eifcher b)" 
eoriiipt-ion or otherwise, thus :-™- 

(?:«/?) Ckyj. = a riosewiiig ; {vail) Skr. = the father 

of the monkey Aiigada. 

ifir {niem) (frcuii Sanskrit (mesa) = a ram. 

. (masi) = tmllyriuni used for 
painting the eyelashes. 

M\^K%{sdvaram} = (Skr. the soii of 

(.s7i.wwr//7ry:rai);tJiiX)iigh, - ■{Sa.va.Tna); 

stages (in Prii.kr. and Ap.) 

, =.a broom. , - 

I must' the'refore sinninarily 'reject this verse as. an affro.nt 
to seho,!'arship. 

Now, how do we account 'for the f:ibseiice of the. nose-ring 
in ancient India? My belief is 'that this was due to the fact 
that the nose-ring 'vv'a's'''a' Moslem 'irnportatio'n. and that/ origin- 
ally a .s37.nibol of s'lavery, this nose-ring was invested with a 
diilerejit value^j a..'s a mark of adornment of the human frame. 
Would it be |:)er.missi'bie to guess that the woman's nose-ring 
ha« a sinister slgni.ficance of, the slave -like conditio.o. of woman 
in the da..ys o.f dejirraded ci vilization, and its conversion into 
an ornament was a soothing unction meant to flatter female 
.s"ariity ? Tiiat. this nose- boring (as ais‘) ear-boring) was an 
indication of slavery in Arabia and othei parts is an admitted 
and well-known fact. ^^This was known in India as late as 
V\S. 1(385 (A.D, i029) as is seen from the following vt*i-se in 
:i Jaina writer’s work in the Gujarati of his days : — 

rj ^ WT^ ;. . ' 

m ? 

%% gsT 

Srfr^ , 

{liiravijaijit iSun-Easa, XX Vi I, 9.) 

Thu verse refers to an incident in the life <>f the Jaina- 
Saint Miravljaya : a pupil of his rebelled against him, and the 
pupil was addre.ssed by a mounted policeman a.s above; the 
verse therefore contains a mixture of bad Urdu and Gujarati. 
The policeman says ; You are bis pupil, and he your master ; 
how dare you defy your guru ? Tiie gum has power to lead 
you by the arm (to the slave market) and sell you, and to 
bore your nose and pms a nose-string through it. 

prabandka ©m bod led in Merntunga^BPr&bandhU’Cmtamani^ but forms 
part of several admitted interpolations ia a translation of the latter 
work by one Dinanatha Sastrt. 
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But I aril told that the nose-ring is not. known in Persian 
literature or languarge* I ask™- what is the h.ulak ( ) the 
single ring, pearl -strung, pendant worn through tlu' hole in 
the wall between the tivo nostrils, but a Mosleni orninnent. 
The dictionary Gompiled b}?' Khaii Bahadur Nawab Aziz vlang 
Bahadur of H3^derabad (Deccan), Asaf-id-liufai, gives and 
explains the word hiilak fully and the upsliot of his discussion 
iS' — . 

That the word means (1) (2) the nostril, {:]) the 

string passed through a earners hose, and (4) nose-ornainent. 
He says that at inajority of the anthorities regards the word 
as Turlvisli. The Turks regarded the thing as an Pa^iern 
ornament. (Arabia and Persia would be East to tlienn) 

Another dictionary, Gay as -ulJuyat, gives as the meaniiig 
of huIaJf, a nose-ring, an ornament of women (taken from 
Turkish). Johnson does not give the word bnlak, presiinialhx 
because it is neither a Persian nor an Arabic word. 

The meaning of bnlak, first as a camel's nose-string and 
then a woman's nose-ring, presents a close parallel in th<^ 
evolution of word-meaning to coming tu 

give two senses in C-Uijaratl : (na//wg a nose-string and 

irer (natha) a nose-ring. This by the way, but as a signiheant 
;"factor. ' 

It seems that the nose-ring was thus originally an im- 
portation into India from the Moslem countries. How the 
buMk gradually evolved irito the (mifha) nose-ring worn 
through the exterior side of the nostril, is a question which I 
have been unable to answer. It will be interesting if moj<* 
light was thrown by others on this wdiole question. 


7* Notes on a Type of Sedentary Game prevalent in 
many parts of India. 

By Hem Ch. Das Gupta, M.A., F.G.S, 

The type of sc-^dentary game which is the subject matter 
of this note is usually played on a plank on which a number 
of shallow depressions have been scooped out; the depressions 
are filled with .small pieces of stone, cowries, or seeds, etc. 



Plan of tlie board used to play the game known a.s Maivkdt^ katiya. 

My attention was first drawn to this game in June, 1023 at 
CherrapunjL Among the Khasis the game is known as Mdivkdr 
kdtiyd ( = going round the slab or plank). It may be mentioned 
that though a wooden board in which roiigii circular and 
shallow depressions have been scooped out in two rows, the 
iiumber of rows in each hole being seven, is generally used, 
sometimes, specially on fair days, the game is played outside 
the house on stone slabs. Two persons are necessary for the play 
and, to start with, five small stones are kept within each depres 
sion. One of the players picks up the stones from adepres.sion 
lying in the row just next to him and goes on putting one piece 
of stone into each depression. As soon as he has done with the 
five pieces he started witli, he picks up all the stones lying im- 
mediately in front of the depression where the last piece was 
<ieposited. He must repeat thivS action till, after having depos- 
ited all the pieces that he may carry in his hand, he comes to an 
empty depression lying immediately in front of the one where 
the last piece was dropped. In this case ail the pieces of stone 
lying within the depression immediately next to the vacant 
one will come into ins possession and the other player will begin 
the game, following exactly the same method, each playing from 
right to left along Ids line of depressions and from left to right 
along the line of depressions belonging to his adversary. The 
players will thus keep on the game alternately till ail the pieces 
have been removed from the plank, with the general result that 
<me of the players is in possession of more than 35 piecesuf stone 
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aiKl the otlier less. The gaaiie vvil] rn starhMl nu* th;* 

second time but not by ' the- player wliri started li nn t!i(‘ 
previous occasion and one peculiarity wilTlc oljserv«/*.i while 
arranging the pieees. Suppose, for axampke that after the end 
of the first game, one player finds tliat lie has 111 pieetss In ills 
possession, then he will arrange 35 pieces in the usual way, while 
two (i.e." the pieces he has obtained in excess of 35) will r.ut 
be placed in any of the' depressions, ; b'ut will I'emaiii to !ii*< 
credit wlrile the game is being played for the seemal tiinc/ 
The o'lher player will, now- arrange the 33 pieces. I'll.vdiio 3 
within the depression lying to the extreme left ak-na’ Ink liiu-, 
while the other six will contain 5' p'ieces eaedn (hi lids occ^a • 
sioii the following additional rules 'will also' be obsei ^'ed 

{a) The pemson that has got two pjieces exira v> ill iiavc- all 
the single gtoiips of 2 pieces that may aeeuniulate uH-hin oru* 
dep)ression while his adversary is playing to h is cred it Whik^ 
the latter will have all the single groups of 3 piece-, that may 
aceiirnulate within one depressioti to his credit v ldle tlie fmm.m 
may be playing. 

{h) The winner will have the depression to liis extreme left 
covered by his palm and gain one piece every rime he pas>e< 
round, this depression, wiiile hi.s adversary will nob be allowed 
to drop any piece in it. 

{e) The pieces that will be gathered in tiie depression where 
the three pieces were placed will always come to llie possession 
of the winner. 

These rule.s will, certainfv, vary according to the dilTerencr* 
in the rmmher of pieces possessed lyv each |)layer after the end 
of any game. If we, for example, suppose tdiat the winner lias 
got 47 pieces after one game, then two depressions beginning 
from the right of his adversary along the row l.>e longing to hi^ 
adversary will ])e kept covered over and none will he allowed 
to place any piece inside these. The games will be continued 
in this way and the person who succeeds in eapturing all the 
pieces of his opponent will be victorious, it is clear that tlic 
rules of the game are a little complicated and as i had tu 
obtain my information from an old Khasia woman with lin* 
help of an interpreter I would not be surprised if it was found 
that the rules enumerated above required correction, I sincetel v 
hope that, as a result of the publication of tdiis note, some 
better informed person may come for wwd and give us (po>’sil>ly) 
a more correct and complete account of the game, 

Tt is interestujg to note that a game like this is prevalent 
in many parts of India, Lt.-Oolonel Shakespear has described 
a game like this among the Lushais,, The game is called Vai 
liin.g thiaa the board has^ i2 shallow depressions in two rows 
and m played according to rules diferent from those stated 
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aboFe.l A gimilar game played in parts of Orissa is knovni 
ns 'Emiji^giUi. One liundred and forty'-five piece.s are required 
to play this gamer One piece is. kept within one depressioi-i of 
the central pair, while the, other depression of this pair is kept 
' empty and ,12 pie(3es are placed within each of the 12 remai,i.iing 
depressions. As I. gather from mj' Ooriya servant, the rules of 
the game are mainly the same as" are followed by the Khasis witli 
some differences. .In the ease of the Orissa game one row of 
m depressions does not belong to ■one player, but t.lie six. ly,ing on 

, one side of the central pair belong to one player and the other 
six lying on the other side of the centinl pair belong to the 
other player. B'liring th.e first run. of the plays no piece.is to be 
dropped in that depression in ivhich one , piece was placed at 
the beginning of the game. Then the rides observed by the 
Khasis are generallj^ followed with the important exception 
that none w ill be able to plai^ with the pieces lying \^ !th th<' 
eentral pair of depressions, i e. they cannot be taken out of 
these depressions and dropped in the succeeding ones but the 
pieces lying witldii the central pair can be ca|:>tiired like the 
pieces lying in the others. ,lri the Orissa type the pieces are 
moved from left to riglit and the player who captnres more 
^ pieces at the end of each game is tlie winner, and the result of 

one game is not carrietl over to the next to finish what may be 
called a set. 

A game of this type is also prevalent in the i\Iadras Pies- 
idency. It is called Omangnnla peefa pa plank with lioles) in 
Telugu and Pakingidi (a plank with holes) in d’amik and for 
the detailed informat ioi) abont tlie rides that are folloived I am 
thankful to Mr. V. V. Ran of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
There are fourteen shallow ilepressions in two lows, seven })eiiig 
in each row. In the central depression of each row only one piece 
is placed, while inside each of the rest are placed, six, twelve or 
twenty- four pieces. The usual rules of the game are followed 
and the special point to be noted is that like the Orissa, game 
none will be able to play with the piece.s lying in the central 
^ pair, and thougli they may be caq^tured according to tiie ordi- 

nary rides of the game they will be removed on! 3 ^ at the end of 
each game, and the pieces lying in a central depression are to ho 
shared equallv’ between the players if each of them in course 
of bis play" dropped down his last piece in a depression sepa- 
rated from th .0 central one b}" an empty one or the f>ieces 
lying in the central depression may belong to none, and in tliat 
case the}" will not be removed from their position. If the 
' number of pieces lying in a central depression is odd, one will 

be left In it and the rest will be equally divided between the 

^ J The bashas Knki Clans, p. 39, 1912. According to tld.s author a 
similar game is played in many parts of Africa and is known as ‘ Maneala 
Rao ’ or ‘ Warn.’ 
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two players, but if it is even two will be placed in the central, 
depression and the rest will be divided equally between the tw-o 
players. It slioiild also be noted that vv'hen a playe.r' succeeds 
ill capturing pieces lying in a depression, he will also seize all 
tdie pieces that may, be in the depression opposite. At the end of 
one game each player will arrange the pieces he has been able to 
capture in the line of depressions next to him and those wliicii 
may be vacant will be supposed to be non-existent in course 
of the. succeeding game. , The successful player will be he who 
will be able to capture.* all the pieces. The pieces are moved 
from left to right. 



8. Oa the Occurrence of Ontren armihoideH Schlotfielm 

in Calcutta* 

By J. CoGGiN Brown. O.B.E., D.Sc., Superintendent, 
Geolojical Survey of India. 

(f?ablished with the permission of the Director, Geological Survey 

of India.) 

Oiir knowledge of the deeper strata imderlying Gaicutta 
is derived from the results of one boring, sunk to a depth of 
481 feet in Fort William during the years 1835 to 1840, for 
although several holes have been drilled within recent years, 
some to considerably greater distances than this in the search 
for sub-artesian water, the logs of the bores do not appear 
to have been published and have certain]}' not found their 
way into the archives of the Geological Survey of India. 

In the Fort William boring no trace of marine deposits 
■ , was detected, indeed as Mr. R. D. Oldham 

^ bTrino’^^ has pointed out,— *' there appears every 

reason for believing that the beds traversed, 
from top to bottom of tlie borehole, had been deposited either 
by fresh water, or in the neighbourhood of an estuary. At a 
depth of 30 feet below the surface, or about 10 feet below 
mean tide level, and again at 382 feet, beds of peat with wood 
were found. . . .Moreover, at considerable depths, bones of 
terrestriai mammals and flu via tile reptiles were found, but 
the only fragments of shells noticed, at 380 feet, are said to 
have been of fresh water species.'’ ^ 

In 1904, while excavations were in progress for the foun- 
dationvS of a new building in Clive Street, 
an oj^ster band, a few inches in thickness, 
Street! " was met with about 5 feet below surface 

level. It was examined b}^ the late Mr. 
M W. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of India.^ He 
reported that the stratum covered a space of at least 100 feet 
square, that one foot, or a little less, of brown mud intervened 
between the top of the oyster bed and the bottom of some old 
brick foundations, and further, that the underlying stratum 
consisted of black mud. The oysters were recognised by 
Col. A. W. i\lcock, F.R.S., at that time Superintendent of the 

* R. D. Oldham: “A Manual of the Geology of India,” pp. 432, 

433 (IS93). ^ 

- E. W. Vredenburg: “Recent or sub-recent marine bed in 
Calcutta.” Eec. Oeol. Surv, Ini., Vol. XXI, pp. 174-176 (1904). 
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Indian i\luKeiinK as identical with a species living in large 
nnnibers in the mud hanks near the mouths of the channels of 
the Sund(irba7is . Mr. Vredenbiirg was definitely of the opinion 
that the oyster bed was of marine origin, that it was in situ 
and moreover, geologically of very modern age. The large 
size and robust appearance of the shells led him to believe 
that it was improbable they flourished much above low water 
mark, though this implied a relative position of the sea and 
land decidedly different from that prevailljjg at present, for the 
altitude of the oyster bed is scarcely ever reached even by 
the highest spring tides of the Hooghly nows 

Mr. X^redenbnrg’s view was evidently accepted by Sir 
Thomas Holland who wrote in the following year (19o5) as 
follows : ‘‘ The discovery in July last of an old oyster bed in 


Calcutta at a level well above present high tide mark shows 
that besides the general depression which lias occurred to 
peiniifc of the accumulation of alluvial deposits in the 
Gangetic delta, there have been oscillations also of the relative 
level of sea and land during recent geological times.'' ^ 

Scattered about the mud heaps by the side of the trenches 


Character o{ the 
associated fauna. 


a number of other shells were picked up 
and Dr. Fermur, who vi.sited the (‘xeava- 
tions in July 1904, \vas informed by the 


overseers that they were found principally in the layer of mod 
underlying the oyster bed.^ These remains were identified by 


the late Dr. N, Annandale, C.I.E., Director of the Zoological 


Survey of India, with the help of Mr. H, B Preston and it is 
noteworth,y that they write of the deposit not as a marine 
but as an estuarine one.® With the exception of a barnacle, 
Balcmus patellaris, Spengler, which has been found living in 
ponds containing very little salt in solution and a polyzoon, a 
variety of Lepralia { Eschar ioides) occlusa. Busk, wdhch coated 


some of the o^^ster shells in profusion, the recognisable remain^' 
consisted of mollusean shells though there was, in addition, a 
mammalian bone probably belonging to a large dog or w<df, 
A list of the shells is given below 


Telescopium fuscum, Oh. A common living species ami 
essentially an estuarine form. 

Fahidina iVivipara) hengaUnsis, Lam. One of the com 
monesfc freshwater shells in Lower Bengal. 

Ampullaria globosa, Swains. This is also a very common 
freshwater shell in Lower Bengal. 


^ Sir T. H. Holland : General Report of the Geological Survey 

of India for the Period April 1 903 to December 1904.” Hec GeoL Surr. 
Ind., Vol. XXXIT, pp. 136 (1905). 

E, W. Vredenbiirg : toe. 176. 

N. An Hand ale : “Second Note on a Recent Estuarine Depo.-=^it 
below Clive KStreet, Calcutta.” Eee. Oeol Bttn\ hid, Vol XXXVII. 
pp. 221-223 (1908). 
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J Aricia nionela, Linn. An essentially marine mollusc. 
This shell was at one time used as money in Lower 
Bengal and as it is only represented by one small, 
very worn and polished specimen, its presence may 
be purely adventitious. 

Flanorbis exiishis, Desh A common form in ponds around 
Calcutta. 

Am/rnia achcxMs^ Gray. A common s|)ecies in the estuary 
of the Ganges. 

Area adamsiana, Dkr. A single imperfect specimen. 

Ostrea cucnllata /Bow, This oyster is common in brack- 
ish water. 

Ostrea canadensis, Tk. This is the large oyster of the 
Bay of Bengal now known to be Ostrea gryphoides, 
Schiotheim. 

Dr. Annandale concluded that the Olive Street deposit was 
an estuarine one from fairly near the upper limits of brackish 
water, as indicated by the presence of essentially freshwater 
species known to live in ponds and canals containing a small 
percentage of salt in solution. 

In 1909 or 1910 the Geological Department of the British 
Museum received several large oyster shells 
Second Occur- ^v}^ich had been found in a soil of sandy 
Ci?ve Streef^ in mud about 0 feet below the level 

of Clive Street, during the excavations for 
the foundations of Giliander House. These shells covered 
a space of 10x4x1 feet and the bed was underlain by good 
blue clay. An exhaustive study b}^ Messrs. R. Bullen Newton 
and E. A. Smith led them to the conclusion that the large 
living oyster of the Bay of Eeiigai is distinctly separate from 
the Atlantic form Osirea canadensis found off the coasts of 
North-Eastern America, that it is identical with the oysters of 
the presumed geological deposit of Calcutta, a conclusion 
already arrived at by Coi. Alcook, and that both these and 
the so-called Ostrea crassisswia of the Miocene period belong 
to one and the same species which the authors show to be 
Ostrea gryphoides, Sohlotheim. ' 

Apart from this interesting zoological conclusion Messrs. 

^ ^ Bullen Newton and Smith throw grave 

ngmo^t^ie yster theory which holds that the 

Clive Street oyster bed had a natural, 
marine origin. They emphasize that the absence of marine 
conditions throughout the great extent of the alluvial struc- 
tures oil which Calcutta is built, as revealed by the Fort 
William boring, makes it seem apparent that the oyster 

1 R, Bullen Newton and Edgar A. Bmith : ** On the Survival of 

a Miocene Oyster in Recent Seas.” Rev, Qeol, Surv, Ind., Vol. XLII, 
pp. I-I5 (1912). 
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bed does not fonn part of that series and cannot therefore be 
of any geological importance. Foliowinig a suggestion of the 
late Lt.>(X)l. H. H. (;odwin-Aiistin, the}^ believe that the most 
plausible explanation of the presence of the Clive Street 
oysters is that they were brought from the mud banks of 
tlm Snndarbam by river craft and deposited on the Clive 
Street site for lime burning, before the days when Calcutta 
began to be supplied with lime manufactured at the base 
of the Khasi Hills. According to Lt.-Col. Cod win- Austin 
such practices prevailed in Calcutta and were actnall,y wit- 
nessed by himself. They certainly do so still on the more 
isolated parts of the Indian and Burmese coasts and it would 
not be surprising to know that the heaps of shells were of 
considerable extent, perhaps comparable with the great heaps 
of animal bones now collected at Indian ports for export 
to foreign countries, where their utility in the preparation of 
artificial fertilizers is better appreciated than it is in this 
country. If this explanation be correct any geological argu- 
ments based on the occurrence of the so-called oyster bank 
are worthless. 


The third and latest occurrence of oyster shells in the 
vicinity of Clive Street was brought quite 
rhird Occurrenee recently to the notice of Dr. W. A. K. 

Olive Streer Christie by Mr. J. H. de C. Ballardie, 

A.R.T.B A., who has kindly presented 
three .shells to the Geological Survey and forwarded the 
following re]:)ort of the engineer in charge of the two exeava- 
rions w here the shells were found 


The oyster shells which were dug up from Swallow Lane 
and Allahabad Bank foundations were found \vithiii i toot 
6 ineiies below the original soil, that is, about 5 feet 6 
inches below the adjoining road level. The soil in which 
they w ere found Is black and on closely examining it small 
shells about | to | of an inch in diameter and roots of 
small heibs could be traced. It is very peculiar that where 
sandy soil is found no trace of any class of shells or herbs 
could be found.'' 


It is to l.)e regretted that the excavations had been filled 
in before the discovery came to the notice of the Geological 
Survey or it might have been possible to examine the section 
in place. It is to be observed, how^ever, that Swallow Lane is 
only approximately 150 yards in a straight line from the 
nearest point in Clive Street where the earlier shells were 
(obtained and that the depth of the horizon in each of the 
cases is much the same. The presence of small shells with 
the oysters is also noteworthy and the traces of herbs may 
have been the rootlets oi terrestrial plants It appears that 
this occurrence is part of the same shell band found before 
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and it is very remarkable that these large oyster shells have 
not been reported from aiyy of the numerous excavations 
and bores made in Calcutta city and its neighbourhood within 
recent 3 ’ears. The shells themselves axe of vStriking appearance 
and it is unlikely that the}^ would be passed unnoticed. 
Small freshwciter and estuarine gastropoda are often found 
below the present surface in Calcutta. Telescopkim fuscmn 
was met with in excavations near Presidency College and 
a few molluscs obtained lately by the writer, 3 feet below the 
level of Free School Street were pronounced by Dr. Annaudaie 
to be identical with forms living in Calcutta tanks to-dav. 
The last discovery, in the absence of further evidence, has 
left the problematical origin of the Clive Street oyster bed 
precisely where it was before and the reader must be left to 
Judge for himself whether it is of marine origin or not. 

The new examples consist of two separated valves form- 
. , ing one shell, the lower valve of which 

New sLnl ligamental area 

broken off, and of one practicalh^ complete 
lower valve. Both are adult specimens. The dimensions of 
the single lower valve compared with those of one of the 
earlier examples are given below. 


Present specimen. 

Earlier specimen 

Lower Valve .°“- 

38 cm. 

\ length = 14-6 „ 

17 „ 

Height of hinge-area =15 ,, 

14 „ 

Width ,, ,, ,, =8 „ 

7-6 „ 


I have compared the specimens with the figures of those 
described by Messrs. Bullen Newton and Smithy with other 
examples from Calcutta excavations, and with recent shells 
from the Mergui coast of Burma. Further, 1 have compared 
them with the fossil forms known as Ostrea crassissmia from 
the Burmese Miocene and I agree with Messrs. Eullen Newton 
and Smith that Ostrea grijphoides, Schlotheim and Ostrea 
cmssissima, Marcel de Serres, possess identical specific charac- 
ters in every and that the latter name should give place 
to the former. The specimens under description, barring the 
injuries received while they were being dug out of the soil, are 
in perfect preservation and have the ligamental area parti- 
cularly well developed, the ridges and hollows of both valves 
showing the transverse lines of growth and the finer longitu- 
dinal stria}. The recent specimens from the clear waters of 
the Bay of Bengal have very much smaller ligamental regions 
than those from the mudd.y waters of an estuarine environ- 
ment and the Miocene forms approximate the latter in this 
respect. The large .size, very numerous growth lamellae and 
the great thickness of lower valve, which attains 5*8 cms. 
through the ligamental farrow in one specimen, indicate 
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maturity. The heart-sliaped muscular impression is 40 to 45 
oim. acu’oss and being of a very pale buff colour stands out 
clearly from the white, nacreous interior of the valves. The 
upper,. -outer surface of one of the, valve.s has evidently been 
attached at one time to some rough surface on which cirripedes 
of the, genus Bnlanus were already growing. .Later, the shell 
had broken free again earrxn'ng the remains of the barnacle.s 
with it. According to Dr. Annandale who has kindly 
examined tlie specimens, the species represented is |■)robably 
Balamis amphitriie, Darwin, which ranges from the Miocene 
( A q u i t a n ia n ) to the present t i m e . 

EXPLANATION: OF PLATE. 

(The figures represent specimens delineated about two-tliirds 
of tlie natural size.) 

Ostrea gryphoides^ Sclilotheim. 

Fig. i . Adult e.vample showing the internal characters of the 
lower valve. 

Fig. 2. Another adult example showing the internal charac- 
ters of the upper valve. 

The specimens were obtained from an excavation In 
Swallow Lane, Calcutta and presented to the Geological vSiirvey 
of India by Mr. J. H. de C. Ballardie (1923). 




Oslfra gryphoides, Schlotheim. 




9- On the Fossil Pectinidae from" Hathab, Bhavanagar 
State (Kathiawar). 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

Introduction. 

In two of my previous communications 1 have described 
the fish teeth ^ and a mammalian humerus obtained from 
Hathab in the Ehavauagar State and the purpose of this 
short note is to record the description of a few species of 
GMamys and Amussmm obtained from the same Jocality. In 
his monograph dealing with the geoiog}? of Kathiawar 
Feddeii mentioned the occurrence of the following species 
of Pecten in the upper Tertiaiy beds of Kathiawar : — 

Pecten cf. corneas, Sow (op. cit., pp. Ill, 117). 

Pecten hoiiei, var. a d’Arch. (op. cit., pp. 119, 120, 121). 

Pecten favrei ? crArch. (op. cit., p. 119). 

Pecten favrei d’Arch. (op. cit., pp. 120, 122). 

Pecten soornroivensis, Sow (op. cit., p. 122). 

Pecten siihcorneas , d'Arcli. and Haime (op. cit., p. 122). 

While describing the geology of Navanagar Mr. Adye has 
mentioned the occurrence of weathered -out bivalve shells, 
chiefl}^ of Fectens and Cardiums of Pecten houei, Pecten 
iavrei and Pecten sp. from the Gaj beds.* As far as I am 
aware no detailed description of the Kathiawar Fectens has 
been 23yblished and accordingly this short note has been 
prepared. 

Description of Fossils. 

Amussium hathabiensrs, n. sp. 

(Plate XL Figs. 1-4). 

This fossil was described as Pecten corneiis, Sow(?) by 
Fedderi. According to Sowerby the valves are smooth with 
very fine concentric' lines on the outer surface.'^ According 
to Xyst : Sa surface extedeiire parait lisse ; mais, examinee 

a line t res -forte loupe. Ton apeiy^oit des stries concentriques tres 
serroes, ]es(|u<41es soot traversees par d’autres longitudinales 


! Proc. Jna Assoc, fruit. Sd., Vol. Ill, pp. 158-100 (1917). 
F.A. S.B. (N.S.). VmL XV, p. excix (1919). 

Mem. Geol. Sure. Ind,, Vol. XXI, pp. 73-130 (1885}. 

' Economic Geology of avanagar State, pp, 129, 131. 

Min. Conch., Vol. II F, p. l,pl. 204. 
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plus iiiies encore'.' Nyst’s description makes it quite clear 
that the species is not a true Pecten. Sowerb}?' also pointed 
out the affinity of this species with P. fUuronecies the type 
of the genus Amiisshmip but the absence of the internal ribs 
shows that it cannct be referred to that genus, while the 
published description shows that it is more allied to Pseuda- 
musshim than to any other genus as already mentioned by 
Stoliczka.^ Idle Hatliab specimens are entirely difi'erent. 
Fedden apparently depended upon d’Archiac and Haime for 
this identification, but these authors, evidently, were not 
saiigiiine regarding the identity of the Hala Range speciriieii 
with Pecten corneus chieS}^ on account of the fact that the valve 
is " compose de deux couches principales distinctes, Fune 
exteriie. . . . Fautre interne on sous-jacente, et presen taut in 
s\^steme de stries rayormantes nombreuses (80 a 90), droites. 
d'egale profondeur, mais inegalement espacees b® A cursory 
examination of the Hatha b specimens shows that these 
characters do not appertain to them. 

The valves are very thin, rounded and slightly inequi- 
lateral The beak is acute with a straight hingedine. The 
ears are nearly equal and those of the right valve form a 
small S 3 melinal arch where they Join the beak, while the ears 
of the left valve form a perfect straight border at the inn bona I 
portion. The byssal notch is fairly prominent. The external 
surface is practically smooth excepting some very indistinct con- 
centric lines of growth. In the interior of the valves there are 
usually 30 to 34 ribs all arranged in pairs. This number is 
fairly constant in shells of different sizes showing that in the 
younger specimens the ribs are much pressed together. 

This species has some relationship with A. cristaiiis Bronn 
but a little consideration shows that Bronn’s species is more 
swollen, has the external concentric markings more prominent 
and has, below the resiliai pit, curved ridges the like of which 
is not found in the specimens from Hathab."^ This species 
may also be compared with Pecten (Plenroneci la) pUtcmundti^ 
Martin described from Java, but Martin’s species has a larger 
number of internal ribs.'^ The number of ribs found with 
P. corneus (?) d’Areh and Haime is still greater, while its 
external surface is markedly concentrically striated. It has 
got a very close similarity with the living Pecten {Amussliim) 
pleiironectes Linn,^ but in the latter the number of the 
internal ribs is smaller and the resiliai pit is a little shallower. 
There are, however, many characters in which these twn 

^ Descript, d. coq. et d. Polyp, fossiles de Betg.^ p. 299. 

=2 Pal. Tnd.. Ser. VI, Vol HI, p. 420. 

Descript, d^aniyn. joss. d.Nicm. de I'Jnde p. 269. 

^ Goldfuss, Petref. Germ., p 77,Tav, 99, figs. 13a~d, 

& Beitr. Z, Geol. Ost- Asiens und Austral. , Vol. 1. Tab. fig- 
6 For a complete bibliography of this and other species of Au)uss: no. 
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species agree remarkably and, though the difference in the 
number of the ribs shows a specific distinction^ it is not 
improbable that A. hathahiensis is the fore-runner of J. 
pleuronect es Lin n . 

Cbiamys tauropcrstriata, Sacco var. spinosa. n. 

(Plate XJ. Figs 5-7). 

The right valve is fairly well-preserved. It is higher 
than long, the height being 1 1 mm., while the length is 9 nun. 
The external surface is ornamented with some 3() ladial ribs 
which are practically equidistant and of the same strength. 
The beak is not preserved. The anterior ear is provided with 
a few radial ribs which are traversed by fine and numerous 
curved lines giving rise to a markedly wrinkled aspect. The 
valve is moderately thick. 

The left valve is higher than long, the height being 18 nirri. 
and the length 15 mm. The external surface is marked with 
radial ribs which are about 30 in number, while one incom- 
pletely preserved left valve has a part of its outer layer 
preserved showing very small spinous or warty outgrowths on 
the ribs. The beak is rounded. The anterior ear is covered 
with a number of radial riblets and is tolerably large. The 
posterior ear is very small. The valve is moderately thick. 

The two valves belong to two different individuals, but 
the}^ agree so well with the two valves of Chlamys tauropers- 
triata, Sacco var. persinipUcula, Sacco ^ that I have no hesita- 
tion in referring them to the same species. The Hathab 
species, however, differs from var. pei^siniplimlahy the presence 
of scabrous outgrowths on the ribs and accordingly a different 
varietal name has been proposed. This also resembles 
P{Glilaniys) Kokenianus, Noetlf^ but the number of ribs and 
the punctured interstices of the species from Burma clearly 
distinguish it from the species under consideration. 

Chlamys favrei, d^Arch. 

1850. Pecten favrei, d'Areh. — Hist, des progress de la Geo}. Vol. IIP 
p. 209. 

1853 Pecten favrei^ d'Arch. — De.serip. d. anim. foss. d. Nnni. d. 
rinde, p. 270, PI. XXIV, fig. 5, a. 

As noted already the existence of this species in Kathia- 
war was recorded lyy Fedden. I have very little to add to the 


reference should be made to the work of Gregorio, published in the 
“ Annales de Geologie et de Paleontologie Livr. 23, pp. 15-64 (1898) 
-and Livr. 24, pp. 5-6 (1899). 

1 I. Moll. d. terr. terz. d, Piemente^ Vol. XXIV, p. 8, Tav. I, figs. 
27, 28. 

Pal. Ind. N.S. Vol. I, Art. 3, p. 117, with figures. 
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description given by d’Archiac and Haitne. There are, in iiiy 
possession, two left valves very likely referable to this species 
which show that the ears of the left valve were very sin all. 
Unfortunately the outer surface of the bigger anterior ear is 
so firmly closed by deposits that nothing can be made out 
regarding the nature of the auricular ornamentation. The 
number of the radial ribs is 26. 

In his monograph dealing with the Miocene fossils of 
Burina ^ Dr. Noetling expressed the opinion that possibly 
Pecten houei, P. fcivrei and P. Hopkinsi, described by d’Archiac 
and Haime, were specifically indistinguishabie. There is 
considerable force in the statement that P. favrei and P. Hop- 
kinsi are possibly identical, but P. bouei is undoubtedly quite 
distinct from them, as is shown clearly by its strijn of growth 
traversing the radiating ribs and the ornamentation on the 
posterior ear of tlie risflit valve. 

Chlamys sp* cf. bouei^ d'Arch. 

(Plate XI, Pig. 8). 

1850, Fecten bouei, d’Areh. — Hist, des progres de la Geol., Vol. Ill, 
p. 269. 

1853. Peoten bouei, d’Areh. — Descrip, d. anira. foss. d. Num. d. 
r Inde, p. 269 PI. XXIV, fig. 1, a, b. 

Fedden has recorded the presence of P. bouei var. a 
d’Arch. and Haime in the Gaj beds of Kathiawar. In the 
Presideno,y College collection there is one right valve of small 
size which ma.y be compared to this species, but which lacks 
the stride of growth, crossing the radiating ribs of which there 
are 27 in the present specimen. The valve is slightly higher 
than long, the height being 18 mm. and the length 16 mm. 
The posterior ear, covered with ver 3 ^ fine ribs, has its base 
prolonged against the margin of the valve in a manner recall- 
ing what prevails in P. bouei d’Arch.^ 

Chlamys Middlemissi, n. sp. 

(Plate XI, Figs. 9-12). 

rhe shell is higher than long and radially ribbed in both 
valves. The number of ribs varies from ifi to 24 and it 
appears that the ribs in the left valve are stronger than those 
of tlie right valve and the number of ribs in the left valve is 
correspondingiy smaller. The right valve is somewhat flat, 
wliile the left one is convex. The radial ribs in both valves 
are traversed b\^ fine and numerous squaime. The anterior 
auricle of the right valve is traversed by a few radial ribs 
which are finely granulated ; the posterior auricle of this valve 


^ Op cit., p. 119, 2 Op cifc , p. 209. 
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is much smaller than the other one and shows faint traces of 
radial plication. The ears of the left valve resemble those of 
the right valve. 

This species ina}’ be compared with Peclen cancellatus 
Goldf.d but there is a good deal of difference in the nature 
of the radiating ribs. In Chlamys pusio Linn^ the squamose 
nature is rather irregular. It may also be compared with 
Chlamys pallmni Ihnn® which has also been found as fossil 
by Martin from Java,* but the nature of the ribs which are 
tripartite in (7. pallium distinguishes it from C. Middlemissi. 

O. varia, Linn,''' which has also been described by )Saceo^^ 
can be distinguished from the Hathab species as in the latter 
the scales are of an imbricated nature, while the squamae of 
the former are more wartiike. It also resembles F. obUqm^s, 
J. de C. Sow but O, Middlemissi is much smaller in size and 
lacks the riblets that are found between the contiguous strong 
ribs. P. Soomroivensis J. de C. Sow ^ is also comparable 
with this, in the possession of squamose ribs, but the ribs in 

P. Soofnroivensis are tripartite and pentapartite. 
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Petref. Qerm., p. 59 tav 94. tig. 5, 

^ .Reeve : Monograph of. the genus Pecten, pi. XXXIIT, fig. 157 
• Reeve : op. cit., pi. XVII, fig. 63. 

DP Terliarscli. auj. Java, p. 124 
Reeve, op. cit., pi. XXV, fig. 102. 

^ Op cit, p. 2 tav. I, figs 1-7. ^ 

'< Trans GeoL Soc. Lond. 2nd Ser., Vol. V, p. XXV, fig. 15. 

M hid pi. XXV. fig. 14. 
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10. On the Agz of the Utatur Marine Transgression. * 

By L. RAi^iA Rau, Leciiirer in Geology, Central College, 
Bangalore, 


The existence of a series of marine fossiiiferous rocks of 
Cretaceous age in the eastern coast of the south of the Indian 
Penin.sula has long been recognised, and detailed work has 
been done on the stratigraphy and pai deontology of these rocks. 
Though covering a small area, yet from the abundance of well- 
preserved and characteristic fossils, the formation has always 
been considered of much importance and interest. From a 
study of tlie lithology as well as the structure and arrange- 
ment of these series, it is now universally recognised that 
these were deposited during a temporary transgression, on this 
coast, of the southern sea during the Cretaceous times. 

There is a general agreement to divide the whole series 
into three broad divisions, each of which has been subdivided 
into many zones and bands, characterised by certain genera 
and species of fossils. The present paper concerns itself with 
onl,y the lowermo.st of these divisions — the Utaturs — mainly 
with the view to determine the probable age of the marine 
transgression that gave rise to these rocks. 

The Utaturs might be generally’' described as a series of 
marine deposits, mostly argillaceous in constitution, composed 
of sandstones and shales usually highly calcareous or gyp- 
seous. An interesting fact is, that in most cases, the lower* 
most sediments of this series rest on a limestone which 
judged from its organic structure is evidently a portion of an 
old coral reef so that this member is usually known as the 
' Coral reef limestone.' It is obvious that to get at a suggestion 
of the probable age of the marine transgression that gave rise 
to these rocks, it is essential that we should consider the 
stratigraphical and palaeontological characteristics of the 
lowermost series of the Utaturs and see their relationship, if 
any, to other areas of similar deposits. 

It is well known that the most characteristic types of 
animals throughout the Cretaceous deposits all over the world 
are. the Ammonites-— a group which by the very limited 
vertical but extensive geographical range of some of its genera 
atid .species is of unsurpassed stratigraphical value in classify- 
ing and correlating subdivisions of the Cretaceous strata. As in 
otlier places so also in India, there is a large abiiadaiice and 


Communicated by Dr. J. Coggin Brown, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
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variety of Ammonites found throughout these deposits whieli 
have been figured an i described in the Pal. Itidica series.* 

The relationships of the a mmonite fauna of the Tr ichinopoiy 
Cretaceous (a name given to the whole series of the coastal 
Oretaceous) to those of other areas both in Europe and else- 
where have been studied and discussed by Kossmaf^ at great 
length and after a detailed study of fossils from several areas 
he finds that the fauna of southern India comprises the most 
important types of the two great areas (the Indo-Pacific and 
the Atlantic and thus serves as a connecting link between 
them/’ From a study of several fossils from both the areas 
he remarks: ‘ The fauna of the Triehinoplj Cretaceous have 
remarkable affinities to the European fauna, especially if we 
have regard not only to identical but also to closely allied 
forms,” and he has actually shown the probable route by 
which ‘‘ a free interchange of fauna between Europe and the 
South of India ” was possible. 

The basal members of the lower Utaturs are a series 
of silts and shales containing numerous fossils, particiilari}^ 
the Ammonites. The general aspect of the cephalopod faiina 
of the Utaturs according to H. F. Blanford'^ “ recalls the Gault 
of Europe” and he assigned to the Utaturs “ a position mid- 
way in the Cretaceous— about Gault and Greensand.” The 
most abundant as well as the most characteristic Ammonite 
of the lowermost Utaturs is Ammonites inflat'Us,^o\\\, e(> species 
remarkable in having a very wide geographical range, identical 
forms being found in several widely separated areas, including 
Central Europe. As Stolickza^ has observed the species 
Ammonites inflatm is ‘‘well-known as one of the most charac- 
teristic species of the Gault in almost all the European 
provinces” and in England it occurs in the Gault and 
Greensand, as also in the Albian of France. More recent 
studies of the Cretaceous deposits and their Ammonites have 
shown Ammonites infiatusj identical in character with the 
Indian forms, w^as quite abundant even in the Lower and Middle 
Gault of England*^ and there is good reason to believe that 
the form had come into existence even during the times of t'u^ 
Lower Greensand, Messrs. Kifcchin and Pringle, in their study 
of the Gault deposits of England find AmmonUes mflalus as 
the most dominant Ammonite in the lower zones of the iipp^w 


i Pal. Indica, Vol. I, Series III. 

B.O.S.I.f Voi. 28, pt. 2 — Kossmat : On the importarK-e of tlio 
Cretaceous rocks of S, India in estimating the geographical (‘oruiitions 
diiriag later cretaceous times. 

M.G,S.I , Vol. TV, Blanford : On the Cretaceous Rocks of I riehi 
nopoly District. 

Indica, Vol. I, Series III. 

^ Q,J.G.S,, Vol. LXXVIII, ]Sfo. ^O^’-^Lamplugh : On the junction of 
the Gault and Lower Greensand near Leighton Buzzard. 
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Age of Utaiur Marine Transgression. 

Oaiilt. We might, therefore take it thnt this species iiacl 
attained a great abundaujc and is one of the most characteris- 
tic fossils of the middle and upper Gault in England corres- 
ponding to hnlf-wa}’ in the Albian period in Europe. The 
lowermost sediinents of theUtaturs with theabimdanee of this 
characteristic species, Animoniles inflatus, cannot, therefore, be 
far diherent from tliis age and it would be quite reasonable to 
assign to them an age approximate!}^ corresponding to the 
Middle Albian in Europe. 

If, therefore, the Utaturs which are always found alono* 
the western margin of tlie whole dVichinopoiy coastal Oretaceous 
series are themselves Middle Albian in age, we find that the 
actual beginnings of the encroachment of the sea on land or of 
the marine transgression must have been much earlier. 
If, further, we consider, as is usually done, the coral-reef lime- 
stone uiidcmeath the Utaturs as continuous with this series, 
then we have to shift the age of the transgression still backward 
to allow time for the growth of all the extensive coral reefs, 
who^e denuded remains alone we see at the present day. Thus 
we find that if we have to name the transgression after the 
period in which it commenced, the term Cenomanian trans- 
gression ” now generally employed for this encroachment 
of the sea in South India during Cretaceous times does not 
faithfully represent it in point of time and has to be modified 
so as to accord with an older age. 

Though it is usual to believe that the Cenomanian period 
was one of intense earth movements and consequent marine 
transgression over several areas, the detailed study of these 
deposits in more recent years in several places tends to show 
that the transgression in most cases took place in much earlier 
times. A recent paper* by Messrs. Kitohin and Pringle "‘on 
the overlap of the upper Gault in England and on the Red 
Chalk of the Eastern Counties tends to show “ that one of 
the most marked period of the transgressive movement was at 
the commencement of the upper Gault times ’’ The recent 
investigations by Dr. L. P. 8path and Prof. J. W. Gregory'^ 
of the Cretaceous deposits of South Africa and their Ammonites 
led them to a similar conclusion that “ a submergence of some 
extent took place before the widely recognised Cenomanian 
transgression.'' The evidence of the coastal Cretaceous 
deposits of Southern India also lends additional support to 
the now growing belief that the so-called Cenomanian trans- 
gression commenced long before Cenomanian times." 



* Qeo. Mag., London, April-May, 1922.' 
^ Nattire, 26th August, 1922. 
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]. Introductioh. 

The area dealt with in the present note extends roughly 
from the town of Prome (latitude ]8®50'N.) 120 miles iiortli- 
\^ ards as far as Yenangyaung, and embraces a strip of country 
on either side of the River Irrawaddy, in all an area of about 
LOOO square miles. In the course of this investigation the 
authors have covered more than 1,200 miles on foot, but even 
then parts of the area have, of necessity, been left iin visited. 

The botaiiy of Lower Burma has been studied— -especially 
as regards the trees — by KurzP and of recent years the 
economic aspects of the forests of Burma have received much 
attention from the officers of the Indian Forest Service. 
Apart from the great pioneer work of Tbeobald*^, the geology 
of Burma did not even commence to be studied in detail 
until long after Kurz had completed his studies on the Forest 
Floras. Consoquentiy any work on the inter-relationships 
between the geology, the soils and the distribution of vegeta- 
tion could scarcely be attempted until recently. Even now, 
the greater part of the detailed geological mapping on which 
the present paper is based is still unpublished.'^ The authors 
are much indebted to the Indo- Burma Petroleum Co, Ltd., 
for permission to incorporate this unpublished geological 
work. 

Apart from the works of Kurz and the little handbooks 


- S. Kurz, Forest Flora of British Burma ; Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, IS 77. 

^ W. Theobald. A Sketch of the Geology of Pegu ; Me?)!, Geol. Surv. 
India^ Vol. X, pt 2, 187S. , 

3 For references and a recent sumrnary .see L. Dudley Stamp, An 
Outline of the Tertiary Geoiogv of Burma ; Oeol, Mag. Vol. LVIII, Nov. 
1922. 
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issued by the Forest Service* , almost the only botanical study 
is a paper on the Flora o£ the Minbu District by Colonel Gage, 
The numerous references to the vegetation of Biinna 
which appear in standards works both on Ecology’ — such as 
SchimpeFs monumental Phanzengeographie and on 
Botany — such as Brandis’ Indian Trees ” — are largely derived 
from Kurz’ earlier studies. 

The present note is, therefore, an attempt to classify the 
natural vegetation of a part of Burma and to analy^se its 
connexion with the enn trolling factors of climate and soil, 

11. Tee Ecolooicae Factors. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader that Burma is 
essentially a monsoon country but that the area under 
consideration is profoundly affected by the general topography 
of the countryc The rain ‘bearing south -we.sterly monsoon - 
winds are intercepted by the lofty and uninterrupted range of 
the Arakan Yoma which separates the central tract of Burma 
from the sea. The result is that the centre of Burin a is 
occupied by the -'Dry Belt” with a rainfall as low as 2.1 
inches in the middle (Sale). In the area under consideratio,n 
the rainfall decreases steadily from 47*25 inches at Prome 
along the riverine stations to 25*52 inches at Yenangyaung. 
Westward from the River Irrawaddy there is a rapid increase 
as one approaches the foot-hills of the Arakan Yoma. East- 
wards there is also a slight increase towards the Pegu Yoma 
(compare Minhla, 32*85 inches and Taungdwingyi, 40*34 
inches). The low ranges of hills which border the Irrawaddy 
from Prome to Minbu enjoy a slightly higher rainfall tlian the 
neighbouring lowdands, especially from thunderstorms at the 
commencement arid towards the end of the monsoons. In the 
drier regions, the rain fails mainly on a few days of the rainy 
season” and owing to the hardened, baked surface of the .soil 
by far the greater portion runs off and is lost so far as the soil 
and the vegetation is concerned. There is thus a greater 
contrast between the Teak-Forests of Prome and the Semi- 
Desert of Yenangyaung than the mere difference in rainfall 
would suggest. 

Heat would not seem to be a very important factor in the 
present area. The extremes both diurnal and annua! are 
greater in the drier regions. At Minbu, the only station in 
this area for which complete records exist, the monthly mean 
varies from 71* F in January to 90*2® in April. In 1021 thc^ 


^ A. Rodger, A Bandhook of the Forest Products of Burma (1922) ; 
J. H. Lace, A List of Trees ^ Shrubs, etc. recorded from Burma (1912); 
C. B. Smales, A Simple Key to One PLundred Common l^rees of Burma 
(1922); Government Press, Rangoon. 

* Records Botanical Survey of India, Vol. Ill, (1904). 
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extreme temperatures recorded in January were 48 9° and 
89‘7°, the corresponding figures in April being 70-9 and 
109*5°. 

Variation in the amount of direct sunshine plays a not 
unimportant part in controlling the minor changes in the 
vegetation. The hill-ranges run roughly from NNW. to SSE. 
and, being formed of steeply -dipping rocks, their slopes often 
reach 30° or more. Conseqiientl}^ the western flanks are 
illuminated b\5^ direct sunshine for several hours less per 
day and the vegetation on these slopes is often distinctly 
richer and more hygrophiioiis. Sunlight often only penetrates 
into the deeper chaungs in these hills for a few hours per day. 

In the cold season low lying tracts of clay are often 
subjected to thick morning mists, which may not clear away 
until 9' 30 am. The dew-fall in the same season is very 
heavy and these two factors seem to control to a large ex- 
tent the period of leaf-fall. 

For the purposes of this study the geological formations 
present may be tabulated as follows : — 

^ DRIFT’ FORMATIONS (POST-TERTIARY). 

Alluvium of the River I^rawadd3^ 

Ghaung^ Alluvium and Hill-wash. 

Plateau Gravel. 

^ SOLID ’ FORMATIONS (TERTIARY). 

Irrawadian System (Mio- Pliocene)— mainly coarse, in- 
coherent sands, usually slightly ferruginous, with 
bands of coarse, ferruginous conglomerate especialij^ 
near the base. Locally there are bands of pale grey 
or mottled red and grey plastic clays. 

Pegu System (Oiigo -Miocene) : — 

Upper Group — alternating beds of rather fine-grain- 
ed sands, locally hardened into resistant sand- 
stones, and sandy or shaley clays. This group 
includes the exposed Pegu rocks of the Oilfields 
of Venangyaung, and Minbu ; and the Prome 
Beds, Kama Clay, Pyalo and AkauktaungBeds 
of Lower Burma. 

Middle clay-group — a thick mass of indistinctly bed- 
ded rubbly shales or stiff clay, non-saudy. 
This group includes the Sitsayan shales. 

Lower Group — at or near the base of the Pegu Sys- 
tem, especially from Thayetmyo northwards 
there is a group of alternating sandstones 
and shales resembling the Upper Group, except 


’ Ohaung (Burmese), stream or stream course. 
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tliat tlie shales are frequently more nibblj” and 
non-sandy. 

The Irrawadian rocks — which attain a thickness of at least 

5.000 feet — are usually but slightly folded and give rise to 
plateaux or uiidalating tracts of soft sands. The lower-lying 
parts are extensively covered with aliuviurn. The hard l3eds 
of the Lower and Upper Groups of the Pegu give rise to lines- 
of hills and the rocks are often highly folded. The shales of 
the Middle Group give rise to extensive low-lying or gently 
undiilating tracts — frequently the most infertile in Burma. 
The Pegu Svstem reaches an enormous thickness, not less than 

12.000 feet' 

The normal Irrawadian sands yield a very light soil— 
practically a pure sand but on level plateau-surfaces there 
is a marked concentration of the iron salts near the surface 
and a hard / pan' or cake is formed. Slope and drainage are 
thus of prime importance. The sandy groups of the Pegu 
yield loamy soils which, not unnaturally, vary greatly from 
place to place. Those of the higher group often suffer from 
an excessive amount of gypsum, whilst those of the lower 
group approach more closeh^ the bsoils of the middle group. 
Provided the rainfall is not less than 36 inches the middle 
shales weather into a stiff blue clay. When, however, the 
rainfall falls below about 36 inches a type of weathering sets 
in which produces a soil known to the Biirmans as Hput* 
chi-oiye " or • ' Kyatti-mye.'' There is a tremendous conceii- 
tration of alkaline salts, especially of sodium carbonate, in 
the surface layers and only the most alkali-resisting plants 
can possibly grow. The alluvium of the River Irrawaddy 
furnishes the iisiiai Burma paddy soil — a heavy loam. GImung 
aliluvium and Hill- wmh partake of the nature of the rooks 
from which they are derived, with a marked amelioration 
of the salient features of the latter. 

IlL Gen EEAU- Remarks- ON- THE Vkoetation and 
Ebaphic Control. 

The climate of Burma is essential!}^ a woodland climate. 
Apart from the sandbanks and some of the recent alluvium, 
which are covered with the well-known Kaing '' or Ele- 
phant '' grass tliere are no areas of true grassland in Central 
Burma. Even then the Kaing Grassland must be regarded 
as a sera! or non-climax community,-— i.e. it has not reached 
the final condition which it would normally attain under 
the existing climatic conditions. 

Sohimper has stated that 'tropical woodland formations 
are of four ' main types Rain Forest, Monsoon Forest, 
Savannah Forest, and Thorn Forest; This simple grouping 
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is well exemplified in Burma. In the region studied, which lies 
entirely outside the wetter areas in which the Rain Forests 
occur, there is every gradation from Monsoon Forest (espe- 
cially the Teak Forests and Indaing) through Savannah Forest 
to Thorn Forest, Thorn Scrub and Semi-Desert. Everywhere 
the principal undergrowth in grass, proving that the climate 
is not hostile to its growth, though slightly more favourable 
to tree*grow’th. 

When working in any one area one is tempted to say that 
the soil, and almost the soil alone, is the determining factor 
ill the distribution of vegetation. There are many places in 
which may be found within a stone’s throw of one aiiotiier 
typical Monsoon Forest of Eng and Ingyin ; Savannah Forest 
of Tectona haniiUonii and Terminalia Oliver i ; thorn forest of 
Acacia catechu and thorn-scrub of Acacia catechu or Zizyphus 
jujuha, so powerful is the edaphic factor. It is when one 
studies the region as a whole that one realizes that the cli- 
mate, especially the rainfall is really the main determining 
factor. 

.]f one considers the vegetation firstly from the standpoint 
of the soils — tliat is really on the basis afforded by a study 
of the geology, the following points may be noted. 

^ 111 the south— near Frome— the Irrawadian sands and 

gravels are covered by Teak Forest and Pentacme — Dipterocaf’ 
pus Forest (Indaing). Both require a well drained soil, but 
the Indaing flourishes on extremely light soils— really pure 
sands. To be seen to perfection Teak requires a raiofall 
higher than that of Pro me (47*25 inches) and the Teak forests 
near Thayetmyo and Allanm 3 ^o are stunted,” the trees having 
a girth of less than 5 feet at a height of 5 feet from the 
ground. Teak is scarcehFseen north of Tluyvetmyo (37*34 
inches) but the Indaing stretches somewhat farther north and 
then passes into a mixed forest described hereafter as the 
Diospyros Forest. Passing further northwards on the Irra- 
wadian this type passes gradually into the Acacia mUchu-—. 
^ ^ ^ ha^niltonii Forest. This in turn gives place to the 

Acacia catecJni Thorn scrub, which is the characteristic vege- 
tation of the Irrawadian near Yenangyaung (25'52 inches). 
It may be noted in passing that bands of clay in the Irra- 
w^adian may cause local changes whilst level plateau surfaces 
are often covered with a hard ferruginous layer which only 
supports a stunted Thorn — Forest or Thorn scrub. 

The stiff, unbedded Pegu clays are, on the whole, decid- 
edly unfavourable to vegetation. A Bamboo — Acacia Savan- 
nah Forest seems to be characteristic from just north of Pro me 
to Thayetmyo and then to the north-west there are large 
areas of Tectona hamilto7iii — Terminalia oliveri Forest. Wher- 
ever drainage is bad — especially on level plateau surfaces-— this 
gives place to the Acacia catechu Thorn Forest. As soon as 
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the rainfall falls below 36 inches the “ Kyatti-mye type of 
soil develops and the Thorn Forest passes to the Acacia catechu 
Thorn scrub. This covers large areas from ' Thayetmyo to 
'Miiihla. On the cla.ys of the Minbn and Yenangyauiig anti- 
clines it is replaced by the Euphorbia semi-desert. 

Much of the chaung-aliuvium and hill-wash is cultivated, 
but where level tracts have been left they become covered 
with Zizyphtis Thorn scrub, relieved near cliaimgs by the 
Gomhretmn hedgerow assemblage. 

The alluvial sandbanks are the home of the Kaing grass, 
but the grassland must be regarded entirely as a serai or non- 
climax community. In time trees will appear and the land 
will become covered with forest. 

The important points to notice are that entirely different 
types of vegetation occur on different soils under the same 
dimatic conditions wliereas the same type of vegetation (e.g. 
Acacia Thorn scrub) occurs on entirely different soils under 
different climate conditions. In short climate and soil in Cen- 
tral Burma to a ccmsiderable extent counteract one another. 

IV. Descriptiok of the PtjANT Formations.^ 
MONSOOX FORESTS. 

1. Tectona grandis Forest (Teak Forest). Tectona gran- 
dis liylion. Teak locally forms pure forests and thrives on a 
light, well drained soil. Where the soil is somewhat heav3% 
the presence of lime is very beneficial. The stunted Teak- 
Forests studied by the writers near Allanmyo and Thayetmyo 
are more mixed and alternate with patches of Indaing. The 
undergrowth is mainly grass, of the species Andropognm 
contorfus Linn., and A. serratus Thumb. The undergrowth 
tends to be richer on clayey patches, the Teak Forests being 
found exclusively on liTawadian Beds in the area studied. 

2. Pentacnie and Dipterocarpus Forests (Ingyin Forest and 
Eng Forest or Indaing). Pentacmc- Dipterocarpus hylion . The 
most abundant trees in tliese forests ai'e Eng (EHpierocarpus 
iuherculat as Roxb.) and Ingyin {Peniacme snavis A. DC). They 
may occur separately (as ‘ consociations ') or together (asso- 
ciations). Other common trees are Terminalia tomentosa W. et 
A. (Taukkyan) Xylia dolahriformis Benth. (Fyinkado), Shorea 
obtusa. Wall. (Thitya) Aporosa macrophylla Mueli. (Ingyin) 
and Dhospi/ros birmmiica Kiirz (Te). The principal, sometimes 
the only undergrowth of the Indaing is grass — Andropognm 
coHortiis Linn, or A a.picus Trin, in the north and PoUinia 
ariiculaia Trin. in the damper regions of the south (e.g. north- 
east of Prome). On certain areas of clay the trees become 


J Using the noraenelatiire proposed by F. E. CiementB, Plant 
Succession, Carnegie Inst., Washington, 1910, 
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widely separated and the forest becomes almost a savannah. 
The Indaing covers huge areas of Irrawadian sands as far 
north as 20°5', provided the drainage is sufficiently good. 
Whilst the forest flourishes on a ferruginous sand its growth is 
prevented by a hard surface layer of laterite or'- iron- pan.” 

SAV'ANXAH FORESTS. 

3. Diospyros Forest. Diospvros birmanica liylion. With 
decreasing rainfall the Indaing grades into a type of forest 
which consists of roughly equal proportions of Diospyros 
hirmanica Kurz (Te), Termimalia tomentosa. W. et A., and 
Pentacme stmvis A. DC. Still further north the last mention- 
ed becomes scarce and its place is taken by such trees as 
Tectona liamiltonii Wall. (Dahat), Dalbergia paniculata Roxb. 
(Tapaok) and Acxicia catechu Willd. (Sha). The undergrow^th 
is again almost entirely grass — Andropogum contortus Linn., 
A. apicus Trill, and A. serratus Thunb. — which tend to grow^ 
gregariously. This type of forest occurs mainly on the Irra- 
wadian, spreading also on to the sandier beds of the Pegu 
system. Poorly drained plateau portions are covered with 
a stunted forest or even a scrub especially of Dalbergia pani- 
cvidat-a. Fterospermum seniisagittatum Ham., or Acacia catechu 
Willd. 

4. Vitex-Heterophragma Forest. Vitex-Heterophragma 
hylion. It is difficult to find a name for the very mixed 
forest which ciothevS the steep-sided ranges of hills of Pegu 
sandstones. The spurs of the hills are often covered largely 
by bamboo (Dendrocalamus strict us) whilst the trees in the 
cha/migs and gorges grow tail and straight to considerable 
heights. Among the more characteristic trees may be noted 
Yitex cf. limonijolia, Heterophragrna adenophylhim Seem. (Pet- 
tiian), Sterculia colorata Roxb. var fiUgens, Dolichandrone 
sHpulaia Beoth. (Mahlwa), Odina moodier Roxb. (Nabe); Bom- 
hax iusigne Wall. (Didu, conspicuous though not iiumericaliy 
abundant) and Acacia, leucophloea Willd. var microcephala 
Graham. The grassy undergrowth is more varied and often 
luxuriant, but Andropogum apicus Trin. is the most abundant 
species. , ^ 

5. Tectona hamiltonii-Terminalia oliveri Forest {Dahat- 
Than Forest). Tectona b. — Terminalia o. hylion. This type 
of forest covers considerable areas of the damper portions of 
the r^egu clays and has been studied from Pagangaii (latitude 
20"'440 south-eastwards towards Thayetmyo. Growing as it 
does under the same climatic conditions as the Indaing, it is 
a splendid example of a stunted forest produced by a physio- 
logically dry .soil. Tectona hamiltonii Wall, (Dahat) in these 
forests iivsually branches near the ground whilst Terminalia 
oliveri Brandis (Than) iwoduces straggling in formed trees. 
The grassy undergrowth consists mainly of a poor growth of. 
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Andropogurn apicus. The poorly drained areas in these forests 
are covered with the Sha-Dahat Thorn Forest. 

THORN FORESTS. 

h. Acacia catechu-Tectona hamiltonii Forest (Sha Dahat 
Forest). Aeacia-Tectona hamiltonii hyiion (or dryoii), Witli 
the exception of Tectona hamiltomi — which occurs mainly 
as small bushy trees— nearly all the common plants in this 
forest are armed with spines or prickles. The most important 
are Acacia catechu, A. (eucophloea Willd., A. pemiata Wiild.. 
Limonia acidissima Linn and Harrisouia henneilii Hc>ok. f. 
Woody iianes and ])riekly climbers ai’e abundant ; grass of 
the species Andropoguni coniortus and A. apicus is the princi- 
pal undergrowth. Abundance of bamboo produces a niodi- 
fication of this forest as on the E^egu cla^rs west of Thayetinyo. 

THORN SCRUB. 

7. Acacia catechu Thorn Scrub (Sha Jungle). Acacia 
catechu dryoii. Where the rainfall is less than 35 inches, the 
Pegu clays weather into the very infertile ' Kyattimye.'' 
These lands, together with the gypsiferous Pegu loams further 
north and the 1 rra wad ian sands with a rainfall centering round 
25 inches ( Yenangyaung) are covered with a sparse scrub, 
of which Acacia catechu (as bushes 4*0 feet liigh) is the 
characteristic plant. The intervening ground is covered with 
grass of the species Aristida adscensciones Linn., Eragrostls 
major Host.. Andropoguni contort us Linn., and Gijnodon dacfylon 
Pers. Bare patches are frequent and colonies (societies) of 
such stunted bushes as Teciona hamiltonii, Miliusa reluHrta 
Hook, f. efc Thoms., Jairoplia gossypijolia I Aim.. i\m\ Lnnonia 
a c id Issima occur . 

8 Zizyphus jujuba Thorn scrub. Zizyphus jujuba conso- 
cies (or dryon). This type of vegetation develops with extra- 
ordinary persistence on poorly drained alluvial tracts and 
especially on land which has been cultivated and then 
allowed to lie fallow for several years Zizyphus jujuba as 
a prickly shrub or small tree is the characteristic plant, 
associated in the south with bamboo and in the north with 
Jatropha, spp., Ricinus communis Linn. (Wild Castor) and 
Gapparis spp. In damper situations Loegersfrmnia villosa 
Wall. (Sating bahve) is very common. In the more southern 
regions numerous climbers assist in making a dense, im- 
penetrable and very thorny thicket. 

9. Euphorbia Semi-Desert or Thorn-scrub. Euphorbia ere- 
miom This type of vegetation, which is characterized by 
fleshy, thorny species of Euphorbia is found on tracts of Pegu 
rocks ill the heart of the Dry Zone as at Minbu and Yrenari- 
gyauog. Other common plants are Acacia catechu, Jatr<fpha> 
gossypifolia. Limonia acidissima ondiOsyris arbor ea Wall. The 
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bushes are often many 3 ^ards apart, the intervening ground 
may be almost bare or covered with short grass, especialli^ 
Aristida adscenscionis. The other succulent plants which 
•one associates with the Dry Zone of Burma {Opimtia sp 
and the Prickly Pear) are largely planted, especially as 
hedgerow plants. 

UNCLASSIFIED FORMATIONS. 

r'\ ' Combretum Hedgerow Community. There are various 
plants which are widely spread in hedgerows and which tend 
to reappear also by the banks of streams. , ComhrePimi apeta- 
him Wall (Nabu) is especially typical. 

11. Riverside and Village Parkland. The iieighbourliood. 

of ' Villages is usually marked b}" large stately trees of such 
■species as Tama/rmdiis mdicus hinn, Bombcix rriala- 

haricmn DC. (Letpan),, Borassus flahelUjer Linn. {Tan , or 
'Toddy Palm), Funs religiosa Linn.,- and, in damper places, 
■Cocos fiueiiera Linn. (Coconut Palm). -When the intervening 
ground is coveredwith short turf — as 'frequently ha-ppen's 
•on-, stretches of Irrawadian— the effect is- very^ pleasing' and 
parklike. Whilst scarcely a type of natural vegetation, the 
selective hornaii control which, in course of centuries, lias 
produced it, is largel}^ sub-conscious. 

12. Kaing Grassland. The traveller up the Irrawaddy 
River is usually struck by the .sometimes extensive sandbanks 
•covered with the tali (8 to 10- feet)- feathery Kaing or Ele-: 
■pliant Grass (Sacclmrum spontaneum Linn.). Those sandbanks 
■which, are just . covered during -the ■ high water season and 
which receive a deposit of line silt, are very fertile and -much 
cultivated, but where the Kaing. Grassland is rarehv covered 
and is left untouched trees soon develop. 

13. Swamps. ■ True swamps -are rare in this. -part of 
Burma but small areas characterized by N-ympJiam or' by 
Bedabiii ma 5 r.be observed.. 

V. The Connexion between Agriculture, FoRESTRr. 
AND Ecology. 

Just' as the distribution of natural vegetation is largeK 
controlled by the soil, so is that of the crops. Despite the 
backward agricultural development of the countiy, this is 
apparent from the official crop-returns and is, of cour.se, a 
matter of eveiyday- knowledge to the Barman cultivator. 
If one takes a charge situated wholly on Irrawadian 
(eg. No. 16 of the Thayetmyo District) one finds that onl.v 7-9% 
of the area is cultivated, that sesamum is the principal crop, 
(69%) foliow^ed by ground-nuts 19 %. Another charge (No. 18 
of the Thayetmyo District) situated w'holly on Pegu Rocks 
shows that only 7*2% of the area is cultivated — there is much 
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of' the infertile K^^attioiye — and sesamiini is again the princi* 
pal crop (76%) but the return for ground-nuts is nil. The 
presence of a town, is at once apparent in such returns as 
there is a marked increase in the percentage of cultivated 
land. Land which w^ould in out of the way places be con- 
dered too difficult or infertile to work is, near towns, heavily 
manured and made to grow various crops. 

Turning to forestry, at the present time Teak is almost 
the only timber which it pa^^s to extract. In the future when 
more of the vast wealth of Burma’s forests will be tapped 
great attention must be paid whether consciously or uiicon- 
soioiishy to the ecology. One point only may be noted now. 
Certain areas would repay a little attention such as slight 
drainage control whereas others wliieh appear at first sight 
equally promising are in reality far froru being so. It is, 
for example, doubtful whether good timber will ever be pro- 
duced from the areas of stiff .Pegu clays on which the Dahat- 
Than Forest now, grows, 

VI. Conclusion. 

The authors hope that the full results of their investi- 
gations, with maps showing the inter-relationships between 
the geology and vegetation, will be published at a later 
date in the Journal of Ecology or elsewhere.^ In the mean- 
time they would be grateful for any suggestions or informa- 
tion which may help to extend the usefulness of these notes 

5 Since this was written the detailed account has appeared. Htanip 
and Lord, The Ecology of Part of the Riverine Tract of Burma, Journal 
of Ecology^ VoL XI, No. 2. Sept. 1923, pp. 129-159. 
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A Review of Some Recent American Work. 


.1 Bibliography of Fishes. By Bashford Dean and others. Three volumes 
(Vol. I, pp. i-718, by Dean and Eastman, 1916; Voi. II, pp. 1-702, 
by Dean and Eastman, 1917 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 1-707, by Dean. Gudger 
and Henn : New York) pubh'shed by the American Museum of 
Natural History in the Science Education Series.” 

The^ Genera of Fishes. By David Starr Jordan. Four parts (pt, I, 
pp. 1-161, b.y Jordan and Evermann, 1917; pt. II, pp. 163-284, 
1919; pt, III, pp. 285-410, 1919; pt. IV, pp. 4I5-576, 1920 by 
Jordan : California) published by Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
ver.sit.y, California in the ^‘University Series ” 

A Classification of Fishes including Families and Genera as far as known. 
By David Starr Jordan. Stanford University Publications, “Uni- 
versity Series,” Biological Sciences, III, No. 2, pp. 79-243 (1923), 

Zoologists at the present day are almost in the position of 
the blind workers engaged in building a termite mound. Each 
constructs iii.s little pellet of information and places it some- 
where, without exactly knowing its relation to other pellets 
but with a subcooscious feeling that he is doing the right 
thing, and possibly even with a vague instinct that his work 
is helping on some great enterprise. The wealth of material 
is boundless, the number of workers almost iimiimerable. and 
no one worker knows what his neighbour is doing. To raise 
os from this somewhat hopeless intellectual limbo we need 
physicians and teachers who will open our eyes and instruct 
us what to see. For the training of the physician and teacher 
patience is necessary. He must study not only Nature as she 
exists but Nature as she appears through the countless facets 
of the eyes of Scarabee. To drop all metaphor, we need men 
(or women) who are willing and able to abstract and codify 
existing information. . . ' 

In this respect ichthyologists are now perhaps happier 
than the students of any other group of animals, thanks to the 
devoted lal)ours of two little bands of enthusiastic students of 
the fishes, both American but working on different sides of the 
continent In New York we have Professor Bashford Dean 
and Ills able coadjutors, while in California Professor David 
Starr Jordan has trained a whole school of yoimg zoologists to 
assist him in his almost equally useful work. 

The object of this review is not to abstract abstracts 
already sufficiently concise, but rather to call attention to 
these bibliographical monographs which are of almost unique 
importance. AH contain, as is inevitable, errors of detail, 
but their breadth of outlook is beyond cavil and their general 
accuracy of a very high order. 
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Fislij as we all know, are the most ancient vertebrates of 
which unmistakable remains have been preserved and even 
the most highh' developed members of the class have retained 
many primitive characters, probably because they' have never 
deserted their original medium. A few highly' specialized 
species are able to breathe air for a time, a few can Iiop about 
on land, a few can even glide through the air, but no species 
has become complete ! 37 or even habitually terrestiai or aerial all 
•are aquatic, having their habitation and reproducing their kind 
in water. The great majorit.y, moreover, still retain what was 
probabl}^ their ancestral home in the sea. 

Professor Jordan in his ''Glassification of Fishes'^ (1923) 
mentions all the generic names which have so far been used in 
both the true fishes, the lampreys and the amphioxi, while in 
his Genera of Fishes'' {1917-1920) he gives the original 
references to the generic iiaines and notes the genotype of 
each. Further he discusses the validity of certain of the 
genera in a. general wa}^. In the former work he recognises 
no less than 638 families in the three groups. Emphasizing 
his point of view that ''analysis must precede synthesis,'' he 
has thought it " better to lay” a certain stress on abberrant forms 
than to include them uncritically in expanded groups, the 
definition of which is impaired or denied by their presence.'^' 
Seeing that all the fish genera since 1758 have been discussed, 
the vast scope of bis investigation's and the great debt we owe 
him are clear without further comment, but the fact that he 
deals with fossil as well as recent genera should not be allowed 
to escape notice. 

Professor Jordan’s work, however, is primarily for the 
specialist and has only an indirect interest for the philos- 
ophical naturalist, the fishery expert or the pisciculturist. Pro- 
fessor Bashford Dean and his coadjutors have approached the 
subject from a still wider, if more strictly bibliographical point 
of view. In two volumes, each of a little over^OO pages, they 
have given a list of the papers on recent and fossil fisli pub- 
lished from 1758 to 1914, including over forty thousand titles. 
This list is arranged under the names of the authors, but in 
their third volume, which is of about equal length, they have 
compiled a singularly complete and admirably arranged 
subject index to all that lias been written on fish and fisheries 
since the time of Linnaeus, with an author’s catalogue of pi'e- 
iinnaean works in which such as those of Aristotle and, more 
surprising, of Ovid are not omitted. Other subjects discussed 
in the volume are periodicals relating to fish and fish-cnitiire. 
voyages and expeditions on which fish were studied, institu- 
tions connected with fish-culture and text-books in which 
particular attention is paid to fish. 

All this, is it easy to believe, is the result of 30 years' 
work. If only the matter can be kept up to date by a supple- 
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iiient issued, say once ia ten years, the gratitude of ail inter- 
ested in fish and fisheries to Professor Bashford Dean and to 
the American National Museum, which has published the three 
voluiiiG-is, will be perpetual. No ichthyologist, palaeontologist, 
pisciculturist or fishery expert can afford to be without these 
three volumes which should be supplemented for all those 
undertaking ichthyological research by those of Professor David 
Starr Jordan. This is particularly true of India, in several of 
the colleges of which research on the anatomy of fishes is being 
undertaken with Day’s volumes in the ‘‘ Fauna of BrUisJi 
India'' and the same author’s “Fishes of India" as sole 
works of reference. Invaluable as these monographs of Day 
were in their time, and indispensable as they still remain, they 
have, as is only natural, been superseded in many respects, by 
more recent investigations, and to trust to them alone is to 
court disaster. 

N, Annan DAL in, 

S. L. Hoea. 



I3» On Certain Local Names of the Fishes of the Genus 

Garra.» 

By Sunder Lal Hora, D.Sc., Officiaimg Superintendent, 
Zoological Survey of India. 

(Read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress 
and communicated with the permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India.) 


The fishes of the genus Discognailms) are charac- 

terized by the possession of a more or less well -developed 
soctorial disc on the under surface of the head slightly behind 
the month. Most of the species of the genus, ^ which are 
numerous in the hilly districts of India and Biirina. inhabit 
rapid-running water and protect themselves against swift 
currents by clinging to rocks and stones by means of their 
suctorial disc. This habit of the fish, its form and the mor- 
phological structure of the disc are the chief factors which are 
referred to in the local names of the species in various parts of 
India and Burma. In some species one or more proboscides 
are developed on the snout, and in some of the vernacular 
names a reference is made to this character. 

In Northern India (the Punjab and the United Provinces) 
pathar-ckat is the common name under which these fishes are 
known. Literally it means stone-iickers ” and obviously 
refers to the fish’s peculiar mode of feeding, for it scrapes 
minute algae, etc., from the rocks and stone with the help of its 
sharp jaws. These food particles are prevented from escaping 
by loose folds of skin forming the false upper and the lower 
lips and are swallowed as they are set free. The fish as it 
feeds moves up the substratum, thrusting itself forwards by 
hardly perceptible movements of its tail, but at the same time 
clinging firmly to the substratum by means of its suctorial 
disc, Other fishes of similar habits such as the species of the 
genus Glyptothor ax ave also cailled patliar- chat. 

There are two vernacular names of historic importance, 
lamta and godyari. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Buchanan found these names current in the Gorakhpur and 
Bhagalpur districts respectivelju He evidently believed that 
the two names referred to the same species, for he says in his list 
of the fishes of the Gorakhpur district The Godyari of the 
Bhagalpur list is here called Lamta.” ^ Moreover, he labelled 

1 Hora, Reo. Ind. Mua.. XXII, pp. 633-687, plates, xxiv— xxvi 

2 Day’s volume on the Fisheries and Botany of Bengal in Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Bengal, p, 103 (1877). 
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an illLisfcfation of a species with the disc-character well-marked 
as Gyprmus godi/ari and in An account of the Fishes of the 
Ganges has described it as Cyprinus km ta. The illustration 
oeciirs among the manuscript drawings of this author, now pre- 
served in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal While 
gathering information for determining the specific limits of 
Buchanan's lamia, I undertook a tour to the exact localities 
whence Buchanan obtained his specimens of godyari and lamta. 
I was surprised to find, however, that neither of these names 
was familiar to the local fishermen. The name Zam/a or any 
similar name was quite unknown in the town of Gorakhpor 
and its vicinity, and inquiries even from the older fishermen 
elicited no information about it. Nor did they recognise as 
local fish some specimens of Garra whicdi 1 had taken with me. 
In tlie hiils south of Monghir (the Kharagpur Hills) whence 
Buchanan obtained his specimens of godyari, the fish was known 
under two names, gudar and palhar-chat, Gudar seems to be 
connected witli godyari ; in it reference is made to the sub- 
cylindrical form of the fish, for gudar means a cylindrical object 
ill the local dialect. In the Kuinaou Hills all the species of the 
genus NemacMhis, which possess more or less the same form of 
bod}^ are called gudar. 

In the ManipuicValley (Assam) a small species (G. rupi' 
cuius) is found in rapid-running water among pebbles and 
stones and is called nug^nga or ‘'the stone-fish/' while the 
larger species (G. nasutus) which in often found in the sluggish 
streams of the valley is called nga-mti-sangwri. Ophioce- 
pJialus h known in Manipuri as ngamiu or “the black-fish.’' 
Accoi’ding to some Manipuris G. nas%iius is like an Ophioce- 
phalus but possesses a sfm.gwni. i.e. “ an umbrella or “ a mush- 
room.” This refers to the mental disc. According to others, 
however, sangum is an insect which lives in grass and by its hite 
produces a swelling — again a reference to the disc whicii is 
supposed to re.sembl 0 the swelling. It is not the Manipuris 
alone w ho associate species of Garra wdth those of Ophiocephahis, 
for in Canarese also, according to Day ^ Garra- is known as 
Pandi-pakke, “ the stone Ophiocephalus.” 

I am indebted to Dr. B. Sundara Raj, Director of the 
Madras Fisheries, for the following information : “ The fishes 
of the genus Garra {Discognathus) are known by the following 
names in this Presidency. Tamil ^ Kal Koruvaif title from 
clinging to rocks, Eal (Tamil) - stone + Kuravai (Tamil) = short- 
ness. In the Coimbatore District, it is called in Tamil ‘ Nai 
Kaha ' or ‘ Kul Kalia ' ; the etymological meaning of the words 
‘ Fai' and ' KahaA is not known; Kul means in Tamil stone. 
Dr. Day’s Canarese name of -the' fish consists of Wo well-known 
Canarese words ‘ Pandi ’ and ' Fahke * meaning, pig and fish 


1 Day, Fi&h’India, p. 528 (1878) 
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respectively. In the South Kanara District it goes by the name 
' Kal -ni-imi ’ {Kal means ‘ stone ' and mura probably fish ’) i.e. 
stone fish : in Tolu also it is called Kal mura.'\ ■ In the name 
Pa/ndi Pahke probably reference is made to the proboscis om the 
snout which looks very much like the snout of a pig. 

According to Mr. C. R. Narayan Rao, to whom i am 
obliged for the information, Garra is known in Mysore to the 
fishermen as Rathi Koraka (Teiugu), Kal Meenu '' (Kannada, 
i.e. Oaiiarese) and in Coorg Handi Kurhi ’’ (Canarese). 

Raihi — Kal stone. 

Koraka sucker . 

31eenu=-iish or Carp. 

Handi — 

Kurlu = corrupt.'' 

For the name Korafi^Koali mentioned by Day as cur- 
rent in Mysore Mr. Rao gives the following explanation: 

Koravai— Koravan — thief ; from the habit of the fish slowly 
approaching the surface and then >sudden!y darting to catch 
air — then as suddeni}^ disappearing below.'' This name is also 
applied to Oflviocefhalus punctatus. Koali (Tamil) — corruption 
of Kolai — referring to the inedible nature of the eggs of the 
fish. Koali is the name of Easbora daniconms also." 

In the Khasi Hills the species of Garni are known under 
three appropriate names, viz. Sherdong^ Usher -keu and Udoh- 
arkhnmt, In the first two names a reference is made to the 
habit of the fish, while the third means "'double-nosed fish" 
ill reference to the proboscides present on the snout of adult 
specimens of Garra gotyla. Slierdong, which means a fish that 
circles round (Slier dong —to circle round), refers to 

the habit of these fishes, which go round and round a fisher- 
man when he tries to catch them. In floods the fish are said 
to climb up rocks in rapid water in shoals, and hence the 
Khasi name Vsher-keu^ for keu means to climb up " and usher ^ 
a fish. , 

The inthas of the Southern Shan States (Burma) living in 
the neighbourhood of the Inle Lake know Garra as the “ post- 
climbing fish " Giga taing-tet). To understand the signifi- 
cance of this name, which is applied to Garra gravelyi, it is 
necessary to realize that houses are often built by the Intha on 
posts standing in water as much as ten or twelve feet deep. 
Dr. Annandale ^ describing the habit of G. gravelyi in the Inle 
Lake, says : "We lived for some time in a house of the kind more 
than a mile from shore in the Inle Lake, and it was possible to 
watch the ascent of the house posts by the fish, which was 


^ Annandale, Bee. Ind. Mus.., XIV, p. 45 (1918); for other details 
about Inl6 Lake see Annandale, Bombay Journ. Nat. Hist. XXVIII, 
pp. !0S8~1044, 3 pis. (1922), 
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Uvsualiy seen in the first instance swimming out. from a thicket 
of weeds. It then settled with its head pointing upwards, 
low down on one of the house-posts and began to move up it 
slowly, browsing as it did so on the small algae and polyzyoa 
{Hislopia lacusiris) with which the posts were covered. The 
sucker-like structure of the lips enabled it to retain a fairly 
tight hold on the post while it remained still ; its ascent was 
effected by gentle almost imperceptible movements of the tail.” 

At He-Ho, a few miles from the Inle Lake, where there 
are no posts for the fish to climb, this same species is known 
as ‘‘ stone-climbing fish,'' nga kayauJcAet. 

In the Darjiling Himalayas^ there are two species of 
Garra, G. gotyla and G. ajinandahi. The former possesses 
proboscides on the snout, while in the latter this region is 
smooth. On this morphological difference the two species are 
distinguished from each other by the local fishermen and prob- 
ably it is to this character that a reference is made in the 
local names of species. 


List of Vernacular names of the Fish oj the genus Garra. 


Locality, 

Local Name. 

Meaning of Local Name. 

X. W. Provinces ; cer- 
tain districts of the 
Punjab and the 
United Provinces. 

Pathar-chat 

Pathar^ storiQ; ohat:=zto 
lick. Stone-licking fish. 

Ptinjab . . . . 

Dhoguru * . , 


Gorakhpur (U.P.) . . 

KoorJca * 


Lamta.. 


Monghir (Beliar) 

Godyari . . 



Gudar ... . . 

Cylindrical fish. 

Bengal . - 

OhoaJc-si * 3 . . j 

. . 

Darjiling Himalayas 

Budena , . 1 

i 

Probably refers to the 
proboscis on the snout. 

. »» 

Khasi Hills, (Assam) 

Liiheri , . . . I 

. . ■ ' 

Udoh-arMimut , , | 

Double-nosed fish, 


Sher-dong . , I 

Fish that circles round and 
round a fisherman. 


Uaher-keu . . ' 

U sheer 'szf Ml ; K e u . = to 

j climb, rock-climbing fish. 

i; . , . 


^ I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Shaw for the following information ; — 
In the Darjiling Himalayas Garra gotyla is called Budena and G. 
amiandalei i-s named Luheriu ** But no one here seems to know vrhat 
the names mean or why they are so called.’' 

^ Mr. Donald of the Punjab Fisheries has informed me that fisljsr- 
men of the Kangra District can give no reason for, or meaning of the 
word Kurica as applied to Discognathus lamta.'' (G. gotyla is found in the 
Kangra valley. ) 

I have not been able to find any suitable explanation for Ghoah-si 
This name is not known to most of the Bengalis living in Calcutta, nor 
have I been able to find its meaning. 

*** The local names marked with an asterisk (*) are taken from Day. 
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Locality. 

1 Local Name. 

! Meaning: of Local Name. 

! 

Manipur (Assam) 

1 

1 N ug-nga 

N ug — stone ; ng a = iisih. 
Stone-fish. 

» p 

j N ga-mii-sangum 

iVgfa=f 2 sh; = black; 

sangum = u m b r e 1 1 a o i' 
mushroom, or refers to an 
insect. Black fish with 
an umbrella or swelling 
on the chin. 

Inie Lake, S.S. States 

Fga taing-tet 

'Nga = fish ; taing = h o u s e- 

( Burma). 


post ; f e i =: t o c 1 i rn b . 
House posts climbing fish. 

He-Ho, S.S. States 

Nga hayaiih4et 

* stones. Stone 

(Burma). { 


climbing fish. 

“Canare.se” 

Pandi-pahJce * 

“ Stone ophioeephalus ” 
pig fish. 

Tamil ” . . ' 

Kid'korava 

K%d = stone. P r o b a b 1 y 
means stone fish. 

Coimbatore District. . 

Nai-kaha 


(Tamil) . . . . | 

Kul-kaha 

Stone fish. 

South Kanara District i 

Kal-mitra 

Stone fish. 

'Tolu . . . . i 

f r 


.Mysore , . . . 

Rathi-koraka (Telegu) 

Rathi = stone ; koraka = 
sucker. Stone suckers. 

1 

j 

Kahmeenu (Canarese) 

iCaA= stone ; meen?i=:fisli. 
Stone fish. 

1 

Korafi-koali * 

A thief fish with inedible 
roe. 


Handi-kurlu 

Handi =pig ; kiirl u = cor 

■Coorg . . . . I 

1 


rupt. Corrupt pig ilsh. 


* The local names marked with an asterisk (*) are taken from Day. 
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I. Introduction . 

During the course of my work on the excretory sys- 
tem of Indian fishes, a work suggested to me by Professor 
D. R. Bhattacharya of the University of Allahabad, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a peculiar disposition of the liver and the 
kidney in the fishes belonging to the Siluroid Genera, Clarias 
and Saccobramhus, On looking up the literature on the sub- 
ject, I found that though this peculiarity had been recorded in 
Glarias neiihoffi from Sumatra by Max Weber (.19) and in 
Saccdhranchiis fossilis bj^ Hyrtl (10) and Pape (13), yet some 
facts remained to be elucidated for the Indian species Glarias 
batrackiis, and Saccobranchtis fossilis. I propose dealing with 
them in the present communication. 

Besides Glarias and Saccobranchus, the peculiarity in the 
disposition of the liver and the kidney has been found 
to exist and has been recorded in Plofosus by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes (5) and later on substantiated by Max Weber 
(19). Weber had also had the opportunity to investigate 
Heierohranchns isopterus in w^hioh he suspected that the extra - 
abdominal liver lobe was connected with the intra-abdominal 
main mass through a stalk but the specimens in his possession 
were unfortiiiiately very badly preserved for detailed investi- 
gation, and he was, therefore, unable to say with precision 
whether the liver and the kidney possessed the same peculiar- 
ity as in Plotosus and Clarias. 

Hyrtl (10) has given the following description of the 
kidney of Arius cous ; — The kidney is divided into a head 
and a body part. The head piece stretches itself lengthwise on 
the lateral pectoral fin. It forms a rounded swelling which 
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■forms a gi’oove on the outer side and becomes covered only 
by the slimy skin of the gill opening/’ Further about the 
body lobe of the kidney Hyrti says : — '' Anteriorly it consists of 
two thick lobes partl^^ separated from one another, each of 
which curves outwardly on the posterior edge of the swim- 
bladder to become attached in a hook-shaped way on the 
upper and outer side of the lateral process of the second 
vertebr a and thus extends on the dorsal surface of the ish 
to a point below the skin, where the latter becomes speciall 3 ^ 
tbickenecl.” Hyrti has not mentioned anything about the 
condition of the liver in Arms cotis. 

This pecuiiarit}^. which is described subsequent!}^ in this 
communication, ma.y with a fair amount of certainty be 
avscribed to form a characteristic feature of the two genera of 
fishes Clarias and Saccobranchus. It may as well be asserted 
that this feature ol; the liver and the kidney is also found in 
a few other genera of the sub-family Clarinae, e.g. Plotosus 
(vide Ciiv. and Val.) Heterohranchiis {gnde Weber) and Arms 
{vide Hyrti). , ' 

I have to offer my sincere thanks to Professor D. R. 
Bhattacliarya who helped me a great deal with valuable advice 
and criticisms. The work involved in this investigation has 
been mainl.y done in the Zoological Laboratory of the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, under the guidance of Professor 
D. R. Bhattaeharya and also partly in the Laboratory of the 
Zoological Survey of India, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
under the supervision of Drs. N. Annandale, B. Pravshad and 
S. L. Hora. My sincere thanks are due to them and espe- 
cially to Dr. B. Prashad from whom I received considerable 
aid in looking up most of the literature on the subject. 


II. Material and Technique. 


The general relationship of the various organs were 
investigated i)y dissection of a large number of individuals of 
the genera Clarias and SaccohrancJius obtained from different 
localities in the United Provinces and in Bengal. I have not 
been al.)le to discover this remarkable peculiarity in tbf^ 
disposition of the liver and the kidney in any other fish 
altliough I have examined about fifty species of frovsh water fish 
belonging to tlie following genera : — 


S u b-e 1 ass — Teleostei 
O r d e r P h y so s to m i 
l^bimily Siluridae 

1 . Wallago 

2. Etiiropichthys 

3. Callichj'ons 

4. Aila 

5 . Psendotropi us 


0. Macrones 

7. Rita. 

Family Cyprinidae 

8. Discognailms 

9. Laheo 

10. Girrhina 

11. GatJa 

12. Barbus 
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13. Chela 

Family Notopteridae 

14. Notopterus 
Oixler— A canthopterigii 
Family Ophiocephalidae 

15. Opliiocephaiu: 
Family Labyriothici 


16. Anabas 
Family Sciaeiiidae 

17. Sciaena 

18. Sciaenoides 
Order Plectognathi 
Family Gymnodontes 

19. Teirodon 


Day's (8) scheme of classification has been followed. 

For hi.sfcological work the isthmus of the liver and that of 
the kidney with fairly large pieces of extra and iutra-organs 
attached on either side were fixed either in Mann's or Zenker's 
fixatives. These were sectioned by the ordinary paraffin 
method. Sections stained with borax carmine and picro- 
indigo carmine gave good result with Mann’s fixation. Ob- 
jects fixed in Zenker’s were stained with Delafield’s haeina- 
toxyliii which was diluted with ten times its bulk of distilled 
water, and in which the slides were kept over-night This 
also gave satisfactoiy results. 


ill. Position and Structure of the Liver and 
Kidney. 

1 . Clarias hatraclius . — The average length of Clarias batra- 
elms is 20 cm. but specimens often attain a length of 25 cm. 
or more. The average length of the coelom in a full-grown 
specimen is about 6 cm. and its breadth about 2 cm. 

The liver is divided into the usual two right and left 
halves of equal dimensions and as shown in figure 3, lies 
inside the body cavity or coelom (Fig. 3, CL). In Clarias 
neiihoffi on the other hand Weber (19) describes the main mass 
of the liver which lies in the body cavity to be divided very 
incompletely into right and left halves. The left extends with 
the dorsal lobe very far posteriorly, while the right is much 
smaller. To the last, the long gall bladder is attached as is 
^dso the case in Clarias balrachus. Each half of the liver of 
C. balrachus. is composed of two lobes— the dorsal and the 
ventral lobes. The length of each half of the liver in the 
interior of the body cavity does not exceed more than 20 
mm. The ventral lobe of each half of the liver sends out on 
its outer and lateral side an outgrowth — a long solid tubular 
structure about 6 mm. in length and I mm. in. diameter — 
whicli pas.ses through an aperture in the bod^y-wali and ex- 
pands into a solid lobe like portion of the liver lying outside 
the body muscles just underneath the skin, (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
RECL.) The perforation in the body-wall is lined by the 
somatic layer of the coelomic epithelium which is also con- 
tinued over what may be called the “ extracoelomic " portion 
of the liver described above. Thus, where the muscie.=^ are 
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bored tiirougii a peritoneal, sac is formed imderneatii the skin 
closely investing the extra-abdoininai liver lobe which is Cfiiite 
a big stractnre measuring about 13 .mm. in length, and 
8 mm. ill breadth, with' a thickness of about 5 mm. It is 
situated at the base of the pectoral ' fin in close proxiraity 
to the pectoral spine and pressing against the body- wall forms 



Fig. I, .Lateral view oi OlariaB halrachuB ih<d skin eiu op«n to 

expose the extra-coelornic lobes of the liver and tlio kidney. 
PECT.F, pectoral fin; PEOTS, pectoral spine; RECL, right 
extra-eoelomie liver; KEOM, right extra-eoelomic kidney 
lobe. 

Fig. 2. Lateral view of Saccohramhus fossilis with the skin rt-move*.! 

to expose the extra-coelomic organs. Lettering as i!i Fig. L 
Fig. :L Olarias bafrachus^ dissected with the viscera in CL, coeio- 

raic liver; GON, gonad; HPV* hepatic portal vein; IN1\ 
intestines ; LECL, left extra-coelomic liver ; LECM, left extra- 
coelomic kidney lobe ; PCARDV, posterior canlinal vein ; 
SPL, .spleen : STC, stomach. 

for itself a cup-shaped pit or depression in it. The body- wall 
is quite thick and muscular measuring about 4 nun. in thick- 
ness, The slender stalk of the liver substance Joining the 
coelomie liver with the extra-coelomic liver may be called the 
isthmus of the liver. It lies inside the canal lined by the 
parietal peritoneum of the body-wall. The isthmus of the 
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liver IB somewhat longer than the thickness of the miisole 
through which it bores through. The liver lobes and the 
isthmus are covered by the usual visceral peritoneum. 

Posteriorly and in close proximity to the extra- coeiomie 
liver lobe lies a round mass of kidney of a dark brown coloiii: 
(Pigs. 1, 2, 3, 4, RECM). This mass, which is also situated 
outside the body -wall and close beneath the skin, is connected 
by a short branch to the anterior corner of the kidney whieli 
liesin the usual position. This portion of the kidney is on!}" 
slightly smaller in size than the adjoining extra-coeloiiiic liver 
lobe. Its histological structure shows that it is a degenerate 
portion of the mesf)nephros which has ceased to perform Its 
function, the excretory function being chiefly carried on by 


HEcm^ 


Fig. 4. The liver of Glarias hatrachus ; veritral view. GLB, gaii 
bladder ; LCL, left- coelomic liver lobe; LECL, left extra- 
coelomic liver; RCL, right coelomie liver lobe ; RECL, right 
extra coelomic liver. STC, cut end of stomach. 

Fig. 5. The liver of Clarias hatrachus ; dorsal view. CSTG, cut. end of 
the cardinal end of stomach ; PCAKDV', posterior cardinal 
vein ; LHV, left hepatic vein ; RHV, right hepatic vein ; 
other letters as in fig. 4. 

Fig. 6. The kidney of Clarias hatrachus; ventral view. CM, kidney 
proper ; LECM, left extra-coelomie kidney lobe ; PRN, head 
kidney or pronephros; RECM, right extra-coelomic kidney 
lobe. 

the kidney proper lyiiig inside the body-cavity. It is 
7 mm. in length, 6 mm. in breadth and 4 mm. in thickness. 
The connecting isthmus of the kidney is much shorter and 
stouter than the isthmus of the liver and measures only about 
3 mm. in length. The isthmus of the kidney lies dorsal to 
the isthmus of the liver. Since the kidney as a rule lies out- 
side the peritoneal cavity a protrusion of this peritoneal sac of 
the kidney is not necessitated by its outgrowth. Immediately 
after the emergence of the kidney through the punctured wall, 
it swells up to form what I call the extra-abdominai or 
“ subcutaneous ’’ portion of the kidney. The isthmus in this 
case takes its origin from the antero-lateral side of the kidney 
proper. There is no such peritoneal covering as is found in 
the case of the liver outgrowth. It is also noteworthy that the 
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iiiuer Biirfaee of the skin in this situation just above the extra- 
coeiomic kidney is not smooth owing to the outer surface of 
the organs which it covers being irregular. It shows nimierous 
projections of fatty tissue which fills up the interstices or 
furrows between the lobes of the extra-coelom ic liver and the 
kidney . . 

2. Saccobramkiis fossUis. — The remarkable peculiarity in 
the disposition of the liver and the kidney described above is 
also to be found in Saccobranchus fossilis. The arrangement 
in the two fishes is exactly alike. 

The lengtii of an adult Saccohrancfms iossilis varies from 
12 to 13 cm. and the breadth is a little more than 2 cm. The 
lobes of the liver and the kidney are accordingly much smaller 
in size. The coelomie liver lobes of Saccobranchiis fossUis are 



Fig. 7. Tmns verse section of the body of Clan as batmchus, tlwoogh 
the region of the isthmus of the liver AOK, dorsal arota ; CM, 
kidney proper; DMUS, dorsal musele; LOL, left coelomie 
liver -lobe ; LEGL, left extra-eoeloinic liver lobe; LMUS, 
lateral mo.seie ; NOTO, notochord ; PCARDVk posterior cardi- 
nal vein : RAP, aperture in the body-wall ; RGL, right 
coelomie liver lobe; RECL, right extra-coelornic liver ;SFC, 
spinal cord ; STO, cut end of stomach : V^IUS, ventral muscle. 
Fig. S. 'ri*ansvers 0 .sectioii of the body of Clarias hatrachus through 
the region of the isthmus of the kidney. OL, coelomie liver; 
LECjM, left extra-coelomie kidney lobe; R12CM, right extra- 
eoeiomic kidney lobe ; fat ; other letters a.s in fig. 7. 

each 1.5 mm. in length and 8 mm. in breadth and the con- 
necting isthmus is not more than 5 mm. The extra-ooeiomie 
liver lobe is 5 mm. in length and 4 mm. in breadth. The 
extra -eeolomic kidney is still smaller in size being 4 mm. in 
length and 3 mm. in breadth and is connected to the main 
mass tlie kirlnev l.)y a very short branch of about 2 mm. in 
lengtli . 

IV. ilr.STOLOOY OF THE LIVER AND THE KIDNEY IN 

Clarias batrachus^ 

I , The id V UR. — The liver is compos 'd of the usual type of 
polyifonal iitgiatic cells. A careful examination of a series of 
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transverse sections of the isthmus with portions of the extra- 
and intra-coelomic liver attached to both ends shows that the- 
general appearance of the liver ceils is exactly alike throughout 
the series, there being very little modification in the cell structure 
of the portion of the liver lying outside of the body-cavity. That 
the outside portion of the liver is quite as functional as the 
intra-coelomic liver is clearly proved by the similarity of the 
niicroscopical structure of cells and the general arrangement of 
the blood vessel therein. The hepatic vein originates in the extra- 
coelomic liver and passes through the isthmus, runs upwards 
being imbedded in the dorsal wall of the lobes of the intra-coelo* 
mic liver. It finally leaves the liver at the back of the organ and 
opens into the heart. The hepatic artery, slender in size, enters 
the liver at the union of the right and left halves of the liver. 
The endothelium of the blood vessel is represented by very 
definite and conspicuous cells which are cubical in shaj^e and in 
several instances are seen detached from the underlying miis 
cular fibres. There is a great development of the muscular and 
elastic tissue both in the artery and the vein and specially in the 
smaller blood vessels. 

2. The Kidjsey. — The entire absence of any uriniferous 
tubules, Malpighian capsules and glomeruli, is the most 
remarkable feature in the histology of extra-coelomic kidney, 
i.e, the lobe lying outside the body w^all just underneath the 
skin (Fig. 11). Microscopic examination of transverse sections 
under high power shows that the extra-coelomic kidney consists 
of compact ceils or groups of cells connected by connective 
tissue fibres. Each cell has a definite cell-outline and a 
nucleus ; scattered here and there are groups of cells whose 
protoplasm is extremely pigmented, and these evidently impart 
the characteristic dark brown colour to the organ. 

The fact that there is absolutely no trace of any uriniferous 
tubules, definitely and clearly indicates that this portion of the 
kidney is a non-functional and degenerate organ. It has been 
established that the pronephros which is found in the embryos 
of almost all teleostean fishes is purely a larval organ and 
never performs any active part in the adult excretory system. 
Since the extra-coelomic kidney is a degenerate structure it 
cannot be regarded as the remnant or the last trace of the 
larval head kidne.y, because there happens to remain the 
vestige of the pronephros inside the body just anterior to 
the functional mesonephros (Fig. 6). Moreover, the extra- 
coelomic kidney is connected to the kidney inside the body by a 
short isthmus. Ail these facts tend to show that it is a portion 
of the mesonephros Avhich has become degenerated at a later 
stage of development. 

An examination of a series of transverse sections of the 
isthmus of the kidney shows that the uriniferous tubules and 
the associated structures gradually disappear as we proceed 
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Fig. d. Transverse section of the isthmus of the liver showing the 
hepatic cell-structure, and the section of the hepatic vein 
showing the endothelial lining detached from the musculature 
of the blood vessel. ADV, adventitia of the hepatic vein 4 
END, endothelium of hepatic vein ; HO, hepatic cells : ME, 
media of hepatic vein. 

Fig, 10 . Transverse section of the isthmus of the kidney showing the 
tubular structure in the upper and degenerate structure in the 
lower portion. C, cells of degenerate kidney ; CETH, connec- 
tive tissue and eoelomic epithelium; GL, giomerulus; POC, 
pigment cells ; UT, uriniferous tubules. 

Fig. 11 . Transverse section of the extra-coelomic kidney showing tlie 
degenerate structure ; the entire absence of iifiniferoii.s 
tubules is very characteristic. C, cells of degenerate kidney ; 
OF, connective tissue fibres; FQC, pigment cells. 

Fig. 12. Transverse section of the intra-coelomic kidney showing the 
normal renal .structure. BLA, capillary of renal artery; 
BLV^, capillary of renal vein ; GL, glomerulus ; ITT, urini- 
feroiis tubules. 
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from the iiitra to the exfcra-eoeclomic portion of the kidne 3 ^ 
Figure 10 represents the trauvsverse section of the isthmus of 
the kidney which shows that the upper part has retained a few 
scanty and much scattered uriniferous tubules whereas the 
lower portion presents a degenerate appearance. 

Sections of the internal kidney (Fig. 12) or the kidiiei' 
lying inside the body, exhibit typical renal struetuie. The 
glomerulus is covered by flat epithelial cells, the cell outline of 
which is not vei\y distinct^ pronounced. The tii bales are 
fairl}^ large and have the usual epithelial lining, the cells of 
which are conspicuouslx^ large in size. 

V. CONCLITSION. 

This unusual position of the liver ancl the kidney can be 
regarded with a very fair amount of probability to be due 
to the smallness of the body-cavity?’ in which the comparative- 
ly larger liver and the kidney do not find enough space and 
are thus thrust outside. Obviously, the principal internal 
organs such as the liver and the kidney, if they do not find 
sufficient space in the coelomic cavity for their full development 
must either become stunted in size or find room for their proper 
development elsewhere. The outward displacement of the por- 
tion of the liver and the kidney may be looked upon as a pheno- 
menon analogous to the descent of the testes in mammals. 

Weber (19) offers the following suggestions as regards the 
above : — Owing to the compression of the lateral surface, the 
swim bladder lies directly under the skin; and the laterally 
growing swim bladder carries along with it the small lobe of 
the liver and the kidney which come to lie in the special 
peritoneal cavity outside the coelom. The lateral develop- 
ment of the swim bladder in its turn depends on the working 
of the Weberian apparatus.'’ From this view, I am inclined 
to disagree since there are instances (e.g. in Rituv Sciaenoides 
etc.) where owing to the general shrinking of the body cavity 
a portion of the gas bladder has taken up a subcutaneous 
position but has not carried along with it the small lobes of the 
liver and the kidney. The fact that the lateral part of the 
swim-bladder leaves the body-cavity and lies in between the 
ventral and dorsal portion of the dorso-lateral muscle is well 
known in the case of many Siluroids. Sagemehi (14) made a 
sort of division of the Siluroids upon the eictent of the lateral 
outgrowth of the gas bladder. It does not seem to be very 
likely that in all these cases the gas bladder carries outside 
along with it portions of the liver and the kidneys and the 
hypothesis does not appear to fit in for each and every?^ case. 
However, the real significance and a clear explanation either 
from the physiological or morphological point of view of this 
extraordinary position of the organs outside the body-wall can 
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•only be ascertained by a study of the development of tlie 
hslies which owing to lack of material I have not yet been 
able to accomplish. 
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15 . The Sources of the Material for Hamilton -Buchanan^s 
Fishes of the Ganges^ the Fate of his Collections^ 
Drawing’s and Notes, and the Use made of his Data, 

By E. W, Gudger. Associate in Ichthyology , American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


ISvTEODUCTlON. 

An Account of the Fishes Found in the River Ganges 
and its branches/’^ by Francis Buchanan afterwards Hamil- 
ton, is one cf the outstanding works on the fishes of India. 
It is the earliest work on Indian fresh- water fishes as Patrick 
Russeiks “ Fishes of Vizagapatam ” (1803) is the earliest for 
the marine fishes. And it is interesting to note that both 
works are indirectly the outcome of the activities of the old 
East India Company, products of the interest in natural 
history of two of its surgeons. 

Recentl}^ there have come to me certain facts bearing on 
the sources of Buchanan’s data, and I have been enough 
interested to take the trouble necessary to go into the matter 
fully. Having the facts at hand it has seemed worth whik-^ 
making of them a definite record in order even at this late 
day to give Buchanan the credit for good work which has foi' 
a hundred years been denied him. 

Sources or Buchanan’s Material. 

Francis Buchanan (1762-1829) entered the services of the 
East India Company in 1794 as surgeon in the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and in the ne.xt year began his exploratory and 
survey work on being sent on such a mission to the court of 
xAva. During the years 1796, 1797, and part of 1798 he was 
stationed at Lukhipur and at Baruipur in the Ganges delta in 
south-eastern Bengal where he began his work of describing 
the fishes of the Ganges. Later in 1798, he was employed by 
the Board of Trade of Calcutta to make a survey of the district: 
of Chittagong in the ancient kingdom of Tripura. 

His exceptional ability as a keen observer being recog- 
nized, he was employed to make various other surveys. At 
the behest of Lord (then Marquis) Wellesley he made in 1800 
and 1801 a survey of Mysore, Canara and Malabar in southern 
India, his results being published in his ‘Glourney from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Mala- 


i Edinburgh, 1822, 405 pp., 59 pis. with 97 figs. 4°. 
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bar,'’ etc., 3 voLs, London, 1807, 4°. During 1802-03 he 
spent 14 months in Nepal and iater two years on its frontier, 
in sections lying among the head waters of the northern 
tributaries of the Ganges, The results of this survey were 
published as his Account of the Kingdom of Nepal.” 
Edinburgh, 1819, 4"". 

In 1803 he was appointed surgeon to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord Wellesle^^ and during 1804 and 1805 had charge of 
the menagerie established by the latter at Barrackpur 15 miles 
north of Calcutta. Next Buchanan went to England with 
Wellesley late in 1805 but returned to India after a year’s 
furlough. 

So successful had been Buchanan’s wmrk of making 
general surveys of the agriculture, arts, commerce, resources, 
religion, manners, customs, natural history and antiquities of 
thevse countries, aiid so highly was his work approved by the 
authorities of the East India Company, that its Court of 
Directors, in 1806, authorized a statistical survey of Bengal 
by him. Specific orders were given him by Governor General 
Lord Minto in September 1807, and he at once began his 
work. His travels in Bengal occupied the remainder of 1807 
and the years up to and including 1814. He made minute 
surveys of Dinajpur, Rangpur, Puraniya, Bhagalpur, Behar 
and the city of Patna, Shahabad, and Gorakhpur, and even 
then covered only part of the Bengal Presidency. The total 
cost of this survey was £30,000. 

On each district noted above, Buchanan submitted lengthy 
reyports accompanied by statistical tables, maps, and draw- 
ings. Included in these (as will be seen later) were extensive 
notes and drawings on the fishes and fisheries of Bengal. His 
notes filled 21 manuscript volumes of large size and in addi- 
tion there were 7 of statistical tables. 

In 1814 following the cessation of his exploratory work 
in Bengal, Buchanan, whose primary interest seems to have 
been in Botany, in which he had had special training, was made 
Superintendent of the Botanical Garden in Calcutta upon the 
death of Dr. Roxburgh. This post, although very congeiiia! 
to him he resigned after a year because of ill health and by 
reason of family affairs which took him to England in 18152 
H^e was succeeded at the garden by Dr. Nathaniel Wallich. 


^ A few lines may be in order concerning Buchanan’s change of 
name. In 1815 he returned to England for the last time, and, both his 
parents having died, he fell heir to the extensive property of his mother 
fa Miss Hamilton), and in recognition of this assumed her name. For a 
number of years he was Imown to English and Indian writers as Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, but at the suggestion of Cuvier in ichthyological 
literature he is ccmmonly referred to as Hamilton Buchanan. It is un- 
fortunate that in scientific literature he should be designated in these 
two different ways. 
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The Fate of Buchanan’s Collections, Notes 
AND Drawings. 

Buchanan took to England with him and presented to 
the Court of Directors of tlie East India Compan}? collections 
of plants and minerals, Indian drugs, various geograpbica] 
notes and genealogical tables, notes on natural History sub- 
jects. a few drawings, 900 Indian coins, and 20 Indian MSS, 
(Chambers). These we must presume were his own personal 
property or else were duplicate.s. for he wished to take from 
India all his notes and drawings for deposit in the East India 
Company's museum since he considered this the most prob- 
able means of rendering them usefiii to science." Objections, 
however, were made which frustrated this design, as we shall 
see later. , ' ■ 

In 1826, Buchanan pubiished in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh a paper giving with special refer- 
ence to his botanical collections a resume of bis journeyings 
in India. Of the transfer of his collections and drawings he 
says that . 

“ While preparing for the journey [to England], I was de- 
prived by the Marquis of Hastings of ail the botanical draw- 
ings which had been made under my inspection during my 
last stay in India [since 1805], otherwise they would have 
been deposited, with my other collections, in the Library of 
the India House. By this ill-judged act of authority, un- 
worthy of tile's Nobleman’s character, the drawings will 
probably be totally lost to the public. To me, as an indivi- 
dual, they were of no value, as I preserve no collection, and 
as I have no occasion to conv’ert them into money. In 
February, 1815, I embarked for Europe, and in September 
presented my. whole [personal ?] collections to the Court of 
Directors." 

As to the details of this matter, we find the following 
interesting data in the correspondence relating to this propos- 
ed transfer. In a communication (dated July 27, 1816) from 
Dr. Hare (who seems to have been ad interim in charge of the 
Botanical Garden before Dr. Wallich took it over) to the Chief 
Secretary of the Indian Government, we read : 

In a letter Horn. . the Governor General [Lord Hasting>sJ 
of the 5th January, 1815, His Excellency says : ‘by a letter 
from Dr. Buchanan received here, it appears that he pro- 
poses to carry to Europe all the drawings of animals and 
plants collected by him during the tour which he was em- 
ployed to make in this country. Dr. Buchanan states that 
it is his object to request the Court of Directors to accept 
this collection as a present from him. Now, I apprehend 
that these drawings are already the property of the Hon'ble 
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Cotti’t, the services for which Dr, Buchanan was employed 
and paid having specifically been the furnishing of Gtovern- 
ment with a knowledge of the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of this country, delineations are essentially included in 
this service.’ '' 

Dr. Buchanan’s answer shows that permission to take the 
drawings to Europe had been asked for by him and granted 
by the Honourable Vice-President in Council, and now having 
been wdthdrawm by Lord Hastings, the President of the Court, 
he returned the drawings with the following statement : — 

“ . .my object in requesting that I might be permitted to 
present the drawings to the Court of Directors, did not ori- 
ginate in a view of claiming the merit of making a present 
to the Company of its own proper tj?, but arose from a con- 
viction that their being deposited in the collection at India 
House was the most probable means of rendering them use- 
ful to science. ” 

Let us now go into as careful and detailed a consideration 
as the data at hand will allow of the fate of Buchanan’s other 
collections, (i.e., those which were the property ol: the East 
India Company). First he states (1826) that his earlier botan- 
ical collections were from time to time sent to vSir Joseph 
Banks, to Dr. Roxburgh, to Sir J. E. Smith, and to Mr, A. B. 
Lambert. Notes of course went with them, while either the 
original notes or duplicates were generally if not always depos- 
ited with the East India Compan}?', either in Bengal or in 
London. As to the fate of Buchanan’s zoological collections, 
practically nothing is known. It will be remembered that he 
states that he kept no collections whatever. The interest of 
this article, of course, centres most in his fishes. These, in 
part at least, were certainly sent to England, for Gunther in 
volume III of the Catalogue of Fishes in the British Museum 
(p. iv of preface), in acknowledging receipt of certain collec- 
tions says ; “ 6, A Collection of Fishes from Bengal, believed to 
contain many typical specimens of Buchanan-Hamilton’s work, 
|)resented by G. R. Waterhouse, Esq.” As to how these col- 
lections of fishes got to England, absolutely no record exists. 
Day (1877) states that he personally made inquiries at the 
India House, but could find no records of the transfer of these 
fishes to it by Buchanan. However, he does tell us (1877) 
that some of the labels on these fishes in the British Museum 
were in a handwriting very similar to that of the transcriber 
of Buchanan’s manuscript and "‘identical with that on original 
drawings, which differs widely from that of Dr, Buchanan 
himself, as shown in his personally kept Journal.” 

The ultimate fate of Buchanan’s manuscript notes and 
drawings is a matter the history of which is also of much in- 
terest. His earlier botanical notes and drawings had gone to 
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the persons elsewhere noted, others as we have seen were depos- 
ited by him in the India House, and still others were left in 
India. However, It Is reasonably certain that ail his notes 
and drawings existed In duplicate. These, after the fashion of 
notes made by many scientific men today, may possibly have 
consisted of rough notes, and drawings made in the field and 
of more finished and permanent ones intended for preservation. 
At any rate there were duplicates made. 

■We first learn of these in the preface to the volume on 
Binajpur published along with ‘v Gleanings in Science '' by 
Herbert at Calcutta in 1833 (see this later). In the preface to 
this volume, which 'seems entirely unknown to all students of 
Eiichaiian's work (including Hunter and Day), we read on 
p.vi of the preface that : 

The original records [of Buchanan's exploratory work in 
' Bengal], occupying'' twenty-five folio volumes in manuscript, 
were transmitted' by the Indian Government to the Honour- 
able 'Goiirt of Directors, a copy of the whole having been 
■ previous!}^ made and deposited in the office of the Chief 
Secretary at Calcutta. Duplicates of [all] the drawings and 
maps, however, where unfortunately not preserved with the 
rest, probably from the difficulty at that time of getting 
them executed in India. It is .a matter of surprise- and re- 
gret that these valuable documents were not given to the 
public when stamped with the interest of originality and 
immediate applicability to the actual circumstances of the 
districts, and when they would have proved of great utility 
to the public officers of Government.”- . 

These volumes of manuscript notes and drawings seem to 
have been put In charge' of the Asiatic Society of Bengal tO' be 
published in its Journal as the successor and continuation of 
'' Gleanings in Science in connection with which the Dinajpur 
section-had appeared. (This,. however,, was never done, it may 
be said parenthetically.) Actually and physically they were 
in the Library of the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, to which, 
they had been transmitted by Buchanan before his departure 
in 1815 as noted above. 

McClelland (1839) had heard of these drawings but had 
supposed them to be the originals of published figures and had 
paid little attention to them. However, in 1836, while finish- 
ing his monograph on the * ‘ Indian Cyprinidae” he made in- 
quiry about them and received from Dr. Wallioh a collection of 
150 beautifully done and for the most part unpublished draw- 
ings of fishes with their specific names written on the margins 
in Buchanan’s own handwriting, so that there was no difficulty 
found in referring them to descriptions in the * Gangetio. Fishes.' 
Further investigation at the Botanical Garden in 1838 brought 
to light two other folio volumes of drawings on general zooiog- 
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ical subjects consisting of 5 species of Simiadae, and I 
Ursus, 6 Cei'vidae, several Muridae, an Ichneumon, a Hystrix, 
3 Gaproiclae, several Tortoises, 2 FI ^dng Foxes, 2 Lacertae, 2 
Paradoxiiri, and 285 birds. 

Summing up, McG?lelland says of these drawings— 'bill of 
wliieh, in addition to the fishes, are drawn in duplicate, thus 
amouutiiig to about hOO drawings.’’ In addition McClelland 
found that two quarto volumes of Buchanan’s zoological 
manuscripts (relating to these figures we may conjectui'e) had 
been retained in the Botanical Garden since 1815. Thus ail 
this work was lost to the world and our author deprived of its 
credit, while other men w'ere refiguring and radescribing these 
animals. 

Just here an apparent discrepancy may be cleared iip> 
The preface of the 1833 Dinajpiir volume refers to 2d volumes 
of Euchanaii’s manuscript transmitted to the Court of Direc- 
tors, a duplicate set being left with the Indian Government. 
Eisewhere in this paper reference is made to 21 folio manus- 
cript volumes plus 7 of statistics. Now McClelland speaks of 
2 manuscript volumes of fish drawings and of 2 other volumes 
of drawings of general zoological subjects, making 21 + 2 + 2 = 
25 as stated in the Dinajpur volume. This seems to be in 
error, however, in saying that duplicates of all the 25 volumes 
were sent to England. For as we shall see later, not ail the 
drawings in these 4 volumes had duplicates in England. 

Cantor (1849) says on the vexed subject of Buchanan’s 
fish drawings : '' They consist of 144 coloured figures of fishes 

executed by native painters, and they form a portion of the 
series of Zoological Drawings which on Buchanan Hamilton’s 
departure from India were deposited in the Library of the 
Honourable Company’s Botanic Gardens, Calcutta,” 

Cantor quotes Griffith (1843) that these drawings consisted 
in 1843 of 144 fishes, 19 reptiles, 349 birds, and 36 quadrupeds. 
Griffith then adds, “For many of the originals, copies appear 
to have been substituted. There are in addition 18 folio 
sheets containing copies of some of the drawings of Fish 
executed apparently in Dr. Wallich’s time. Of Birds, etc., 
there are also similar duplicate copies 22 ; and of unfinished 
and unnamed 14.” ^ 

Next ve hear of Buchanan’s fish drawings in 1869 when 
Dr. Gunther says in a footnote on page 127 of the Zoological 
Record that“.. those drawings exist in triplicate, one copy 
being in the British Museum where their free use is allowed.” 
Unfortunately he does not give his authority for this state- 


J I regret that 1 have been unable to find in this country a copy of 
Griflfith’s ‘‘Beport,*' and^ hence have had to quote him from Cantor’s 
ace^junt, Griffith was Director of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens from 
1842 to 18i4, during one of Waliich*s absences. 
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ment nor does he state where the third set may be found. 
Possibly the set in the British Museum (which seems to be in- 
complete) was that used by Buchanan in illustrating his 
‘ Gangetic Fishes’, and was the third, the other sets being in 
India House and in Calcuitta. 

Cantor (1849) says in his preface (p. xi) that Valenciennes 
had through Horsfield access to Buchanan’s drawings in the 
Library of the East India House, London. However, on p. vi 
of the ''avertissemenC, of vol. IV of Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
we read that while Horsfield showed Valenciennes Finlaysonbs 
drawings of Siamese fish in the East India House, Gray showed 
him in the Hardwicke Collection the Buchanan drawings of 
fishes described but not figured in the 'Gangetic Fishes.’ 

For the major part of our knowledge of the fate of Bueha- 
nan’s scientific remains we are indebted to the initiative of 
Francis Day. In 1871 he examined the folio volumes of draw- 
ings and manuscripts of Dr. Buchanan on deposit in the li- 
brary of the Asiatic SoGiet}^ of Bengal in Calcutta. In two of 
’these he found one hundred and forty-nine original coloured 
delineations of fish and forty -five copies.” And he quotes 
McClelland (who knew Buchanan’s writing well) that on the 
former ‘‘the specific names in Dr. Buchanan’s handwriting 
[are] marked under the figures, so as to leave no doubt or 
^ difficulty in referring them to corresponding descriptions in the 

‘ Gangetic Fishes.’ ” McClelland, it w'ill be recalled, in refer- 
ring to these, says that he also found 2 quarto volumes of 
manuscripts, but Day, however, makes no mention of these. 

L'SKs made of Buchanan’s data. 

Having given all the information obtainable as to the fate 
of Buchanan’s collections, manuscript notes, and drawings, let 
us now take up an investigation of the use made of his various 
data, particularly that relating to fish and fisheries. 

In 1822, Buchanan published at his own expense his 
“ Gangetic Fishes ’ under the following title : “ An Account 

of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and its Branches. 
By Francis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan) M.D., etc. With a 
Volume of [59] Plates in Royal Quarto. Edinburgh, 1822. ” 
4.°? This work comprises 405 pages, describes 269 species 
of fishes, and is illustrated by 97 figures. Many of these 
figures, however, are in duplicate— i.e., there will be a beauti- 
ful drawing of the fish on stone in lateral view^, and next and 
bearing the same number an outline sketch showing the fish 
from above. Hence the total number of drawings is much 
greater — 173 in all. 

Now comes the question as to the drawings used in the 
plates of the ‘ Gangetic Fishes. ’ Certainly the nucleus was 
composed of drawings belonging to him personally. While at 
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liUkhipiir and Baruipur in 1796-1800, he had drawings made 
of the fishes. Chaudhiiri (1918) quotes a letter from Bucha- 
nan to .Roxburgh dated Nov. 30, 1797 : — “ 1 have given my 
old painter a gold mohar a month and have him employed on 
fishes Later, while in charge of the menagerie at Barrackpiir 
in 1804-05, he continned his researches and had drawings 
made — presumably at his own expense (Chaudhuri), 

Whether Buchanan had had drawings made for every 
species of fish studied in Bengal is a matter of conjecture. But 
he certainly had great numbers made and it is equally certain 
that, while he made use of some, he did not have access to ail. 
Of this we have his own testimony. On pages 315-316 of his 
Fishes of the Ganges’’ in speaking of Ci/prhnis tithis, he 
sa,ys:— in the north-east parts of Bengal, I saw another fish 
called by the same [native] names, and procured a drawing, 
now in the possession of the Bengal Government . . . therefore 
until 1 recover the drawings I cannot give the fish a specific 
character. ” As further evidence of the fact that he was 
not permitted to use all his drawings, it may be stated that 
while he described 80 species of the family Cyprinidae, he only 
figured 21. 

On this point McClelland speaks explicitly (1839) when he 
says that in 1836 he found in manuscript collections in the 
library of the Botanical Garden at Calcutta 150 beautifully 
executed drawings of fishes of which 52 alone were un]niblished 
figures of Cyprinidae. Later Day (187 1 ), as we shall see further 
on, found 146 figures and 48 duplicates, of which at least 124 
had not been utilized in the Fishes of the Ganges.” These 
124 unutilized figures, plus the 97 published bring the count up 
to 223 known figures out of 269 species described. 

But not only was Buchanan deprived of the use of the 
greater number of the drawings of the fishes of the Ganges, 
but it is evident that he did not have at hand all his notes 
made during his survey of the Bengal districts. This will be 
made clear to anyone who consults the Diiiajpur volume or 
Bay’s papers (1873 and 1877), wherein are contained data not 
found in the ' Gangetic Fishes.’ On this point Day again 
explicitly says (1878): ‘LHe appears to have been refused 
access to his original MS. report, wdien he desired to publish 
at his own cost, the ' Fishes of the Ganges. ’ ” At the time 
that he wrote this work his report in 28 manuscript volumes 
was reposing in the India House, London, where it had been 
brought in 1816. 

Now as to the further use of the data so laboriously col- 
lected by Buchanan and entirely withheld from complete 
publication, certain interesting facts may be given. First of 
all 1 have found that some use was "made of various mis- 
cellaneous data in papers by C. Mackenzie and Henry T. Cole- 
brooke in the Asiatic Transactions betw^een 1807 (vol 9) and 
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1816 (vol. 12). Also there is a short .paper by Buchanan him- 
self in ‘‘ Gleanings in Science, ’’ 1832, vol. iii, pp. 1-8. The 
first extensive use, however, was by Hamilton, as noted next. 

in 1820; Walter Hamilton published at London his '' Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical Description of Hin- 
dostan and the Adjacent Countries in 2 vols. In this 
work of solid worth, Hamilton says that his purpose -was to re- 
duce the geography, etc, of Hindostan to a more definite and 
systematic form than had been done before. On page x of 
ids preface in his vol. 1 he says that he has drawn almost 
exclusive!}" on the manuscript records deposited at the India 
Board, and very largely upon Buchanan's 25 manuscript folio 
volumes in which he found the latter's task ‘‘ executed with 
such singular ability and success/’ that he greatly regretted 
that it was not immediately published since Buchanan's report 
were “ models for future investigations of a similar nature. ” 
Throughout his work he constantly quotes our author, giving 
him the fullest credit. However, the data printed on fish and 
fisheries is very abbreviated and of little value. 

During the years 1830-34 John Edward Gray brought 
out in London in 2 large folio volumes '' Illustrations of Indian 
Zoology ; Chiefly selected from the Collection of Major-Gene- 
ral Hardwicke, " consisting of 202 coloured plates without any 
text or even preface. Among the other animals portrayed 
are 10 turtles and one Paradoxurus, all drawn or lithographed 
{with one exception) by Waterhouse Hawkins, and labelled 
From Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's Drawings, India." In addi- 
tion there are 77 species of fishes shown in 137 figures (see 
explanation above of two figures to a fish) without any indica- 
tion of their origin. However, McClelland in his “ Indian 
Cyprinidae made a careful comparison of these figures with 
those found in the library of the Calcutta Botanical Garden 
and found that 2 species in 37 figures were copies of Bucha- 
nan’s figures on deposit there — all of which 1 have verified by 
comparing the illustrations’ and Day’s list to be referred to 
later. And these drawings were used without giving Bucha- 
nan a word of recognition. On this point, Day in the preface 
(p. iii) to his “ Fishes of British India” (1878) writes : “The 
late Dr. J. E. Gray observed (in a letter to myself, dated 
January 19th, 1872), * Hamilton and Hardwicke were great 

friends, and he allowed his artist to make copies of ail his 
fishes from Mysore and other drawings for General Hardwicke, 
ill whose collection of drawings now in the Museum they are 
to be seen, Mr.s Gray engraved a large number of the small 
unfigured species from that series but they have not been pub- 
lished ’ I may add that T obtained a set of these figures along 
with some of the late Dr. Jerdon’s MSS. ; these are six 4to. 
plates containing 40 figures." A large number of the Hard- 
wickehs figures it should be noted are, however, reproductions of 
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the Calcutta manuscript collection over which Buchanan had 
110 control. ' 

Concerning these unacknowledged or '‘pirated'* figures 
of Hardwicke’s, McClelland notes that the colours are exagger- 
ated in some cases, wroiigl,y shown in others, omitted in still 
others, while Buchanan's erroneous names are retained in some 
cases and names and drawings changed (criss-crossed) in others, 
and finally remarks are added lacking in the original draw- 
ings. 

The next work to contain Buchanan's material is curiously 
enough an almost unknown book bearing his own name, a 
work of which both Day and McClelland make no mention al- 
though it was published in Calcutta. This is “ A Geog^'aphi- 
cal Statistical, and Historical Description of the District or 
Zlia, of -Dina j pur, in the Province, or Scuba h of Bengal. By 
Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Buchanan Calcutta, 1833.” 

8'’, This, which is a verbatim copy of Buchanan’s report on 
Dinajpur, ivas published posthumously with the issues of the 
“ Gleanings in Science.” 

This publication was arranged for by Capt. J. D. Herbert, 
editor of the Gleanings,” with a view to securing circulatiou 
free of postage in the territories of the East India Company 
for his journal, the quid pro quo to the Company being found 
in the stipulation that he published from time to time " valu- 
able public documents having reference to public utility.’’ This 
was done to the extent of completing the report on DiDaipiir 
but without any illustrations. The copy supplied was appar- 
ently a duplicate one, for in the preface to vol. I of the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ” (1832) (the suc- 
cessor of the ‘‘Gleanings”) it is stated that the drawings 
alluded to [as not yet published] are in possession of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, along with the original mamis* 
cript.” In the preface to the Dinajpur volume it is stated 
that the types w^ere set uj> from the duplicate manuscript 
text, and that the references to the figures as set by Buchanan 
were retained, so that in case the Government should ever 
decide to publish the illustrations, these could be added to the 
published volume or if bound separately the references would 
still apply. 

At first I presumed that these Dinajpur data were pub- 
lished in the Gleanings,” but inspection of the three volumes 
of this journal shows their ab.sence, and in the preface to 
volume I of the “Journal of the Asiatic Societ}" of Bengal” 
it is stated that these w^ere “ printed in detached form ” and as 
such sent to the subscribers of the “ Gleanings” and to others. 
In 1833, the separate issues in parts of the Dinajpur report 
were collected and bound in volume form with the title page 
given above. Fish and fishing are found on pages 137-145, 
64 species of fishes being listed. 
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Just here it must, be explained why this publication was 
not continued., In 1832 the *'* Gleanings in Science’' had its 
name changed into ‘“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengar’ 
under the editorship of James Prinsep, although the Asiatic 
iSociety was in no wise responsible for it. In the preface to 
volume II of the Journal we learn that a second volurne of 
Eiichanan’s notes was begun and 50 pages and 3 plates printed, 
and that the Government had placed in the editor’s hands 
the remaining volumes of Buchanan’s manuscripts with ‘ - an 
intimation of its desire that the printing of these records 
should be continued.” However, a notice from Government, 
dated December 2, 1833, was later received, withdrawing the 
free-of-postage privilege after June 1 following; but giving no 
explanation whatever. This seems to have put an end to the 
printing — at least I have not been able to find that anything 
further was done. Such are the vagaries of Government. 

Chronologically, next in order, we find Buahanan’s mater- 
ial utilized bj- Montgmery Martin in the preparation of his 
three volume work entitled The History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern India ; comprising the dis- 
tricts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinajpoor, 
Puraniya, Rungpoor and Assam. .Collected from original 
Documents at the East India House, London, 1838 ” The 
original documents were mainly Buchanan’s manuscripts. 
These were examined by Martin and found to be so valuable 
that he sought permis.sion to place them before the British 
public. This granted, he prepared his book directly from the 
manuscripts, making no change in the arrangement of the 
surveys, reproducing some of Biiohanan’s original drawings, 
and in large part I’etaining Buchanan’s very language. I have 
compared the DinaJ pur section with Buchanan’s Dina j pur 
book of 1833, and find it an almost verbatim copy. While 
Martin gives Buchanan the fullest credit, the book is so nearly 
an exact reproduction of Bnchanan’s work, that its title 
should, in my judgment, read ‘'The History, Antiquities, etc., 
of the Districts of Behar, etc.! by Francis Buchanan edited 
by R. Montgomery Martin.” Here again, however, the fishes 
and fisheries are so briefly referred to as to make tlia reference 
of no value. 

The nest man to utilize Buchanan’s material was Me- 
Cleiland in the preparation of his^“' Indian Cyprinidae ” ri839). 
After labouring for about three years and at times almost in 
despair to identify the unfigured Cyprinidae in the ‘ Gangetic 
Fishes,’ he finally succeeded. Furthermore, he had had two 
series of finished (coloured) drawings made of these Cypri- 
iiidSj when, hearing of drawings by Buchanan in the library 
of the Botanical Garden, he examined them and found among 
them 52 iiripublislied drawings of Cyprinidae of the ‘Ganges’ 
McClelland used 39 of these drawings giving Buchanan the 
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fullest credit, his name appearing on every plate which 
includes one of his figures. 

Not only had Buchanan been unable to make use of these 
figures in his 'Gangetie Fishes/ but for 22 years they had lain 
hidden, and McClelland had gone to the time, trouble and 
expense of identifying Buchanan's unfigured Cyprinidae (which 
would have been made easy by the use of the figures) and had 
also had these refigured. One hardly knows how to charac" 
terize so culpable a situation. 

Just here is the place chronologically to clear up a long 
obscure point, namely wdren were these drawings and notes 
transferred from the library of the Botanic C4arden to that of 
the Asiatic Society. For a long time I thought that this had 
been done when the manuscripts were put into the hands of 
Herbert and of Prinsep for publication, but this was negatived 
by McCleiland's statement that in 1838 he saw the drawings at 
the Botanic Garden. However, the matter is cleared up on the 
authority of Cantor who says that '‘Mr. [Wrn.] Griffith while 
superintending the Botanic Gardens transferred these drawings 
to the Library of the Asiatic Society^, Bengal/' in 1812 or 1843» 

Day has done more than any one man to make use of 
Buchanan’s literary remainvS. In 1871 he examined the draw- 
ings in the Library of the Asiatic vSociety at Calcutta, with the 
following results. 

He listed by number the drawings in the volume marked 
IV and gave the unpublished names written on them by 
Buchanan. He then went to the great trouble of identify ing 
them according to the determinations of species in the “ Fishes 
of the Ganges/' and the '‘Catalogue of Fishes in the British 
Museum." Next he identified these drawings with the publish- 
ed figures in the ^Gangetic Fishes/ in Hardwicke’s ‘Illustra- 
tions/ and in McClelland's ‘ Cyprinida?,.' And lastly he added 
some notes of his own to the list in the article, while on the 
drawings themselves he placed the numbers used in his list. 

There are 146 (not 144 or 149 or 150) figures in his list, of 
which Nos. 70 and 71 are duplicates of No. 64, Mugil bogon, an 
nndescribed form. In passing it may be remarked that "No.128 
is Gyprimis iitius, to which Buchanan refers on page 317 of the 
Ganges Fishes as being in possession of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. 

I have been at the trouble to analyse Day's list of 146 
drawings with the following interesting results : as noted above 
2 drawings are duplicates of a third ; excluding these 2;, there 
are 9 other drawings of fishes never described, and the draw- 
ings never published ; 24 only of these drawings were used by 
Buchanan in the “ Fishes of the Ganges 17 weve reproduced 
in Hardwicke/s “ Illustrations,"' and 2 others were deposited 
with the Hardwicke collection in the British Museum but never 
reproduced; MeCielland utilized in his w^ork 39 figures of 
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Cypriiiidae out of 52 found ; this leaves 53 figures as yet remain- 
ing no published anywhere. 

in another volume Bay found 48 drawings of fishes, ail of 
which are duplicates of the preceding except 4, One of these 
has been reproduced in the Hardwdcke volume, one is a dupli- 
cate of which the original has been lost, and only one of the 
four lia-vs had the fish described in the ^'Ganges Fishes.’ The 
duplicate, of which the original is lost, was reproduced as to 
its head and dorsal fin by Gunther in 1872, and the same 
ichthyoiogist in 1871 had reproduced the figure of Oyprimis 
hahi, No. 114 of Bay’s list above. 

As has probably been noted, there are some discrepancies 
ill the counts of these drawings. McClelland saj^s that there 
were 150 sent him by Br. Wallich, Day (1871) reports first of 
149 draNvings and 45 copies in 2 manuscript volumes, but he 
lists 146 in voi. IV and 48 in vol. I, and later says : ‘‘ This 
volume IV contains 50 coloured illustrations of fish.” Again 
(1877) Day speaks of four volumes of drawings which were 
never transmitted to England and notes that two of these 
contained 149 drawings and 45 copies. Day’s 149 drawings 
phis 45 copies equal 194 numbers. Analysed, there are 146* 
originals in one volume plus 3 originals and 45 copies, in 
another volume, altogether amounting to 194 pieces. 

In 1873 Day announced that the long missing papers of 
Dr. Buchanan on natural history have at last been discovered, 
and that I have been permitted to take copies of those relating 
to the ichthyology of Bengal.” These were the 28 manuscript 
volumes taken to England in 1816 and brought back to India in 
1873, as we shall see later. He then published (1873) a note 
based on these manuscripts, correcting a number of errors in 
the Pishes of the Ganges.” The great pity is that for nearly 
60 years these notes and drawings had been hidden in govern- 
ment archives to the great loss of credit for Buchanan and of 
valuable data for'' ichthyology. 

For the final knowledge and use of the large amount of 
data collected by Buchanan in his Bengal survey we are indebt- 
ed to Pliinter and through him Day, In 1869, Dr. William 
Wilson Hunter, having been made Director-General of vStatis- 
tics to the Government of India, was directed by the Governor- 
General of India to prepare a statistical account of Bengal. 
Ill preparation for this work he carried back to India with him 
the 28 manuscript volumes of Buchanan’s notes elsewhere re- 
ferred to. Tlie magnificent outcome of Hunter’s work was the 
20-voliime '' Statistical Account of Bengal,” London, 1875-1877. 
In preparing this, Buchanan’s work was constantly used against 
which to check the progress of 60 years in those parts of India 
which he surveyed in 1807-1814. These manuscripts brought 
from London were submitted to Day in 1873 with the request 
that he look into them to ascertain how the fresh -water fisher- 
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ies were carried on in the early 1800’s as well as how the coloured 
figures in the Calcutta Icollectioii were referred to. This Day 
did wdth alacrity and at once published (1873) a preliminary 
report, saying in part: ‘'I was quite unprepared to discover 
that his manuscript notes on fislies, which have now laiji 
upwards of 60 years in the Government Archives, contain 
nianj^ remarks and much information not existing in his work 
[i.e., the ' Gaogetic Fishes’]. These papers, in fact, form the 
key to the unpublished drawings, and several errors in the 
" Fishes of the Ganges ’ may noAv be corrected from the author’s 
owm notes.” 

Later (1877) Day published (with suitable introdiietory 
and concluding sections) in verbatim form Buchanan’s Fish 
and Fisheries of Dinajpur” with 64 species, Raogpiir with 126 
species, Piirniah with 134, Bhagalpur with 76, Behar and 
Patna with 62, Shahabad with no list ^ and Gorakhpur and 
North-West Provinces with 79 : a total of 541 species listed, 
many of which are of course duplicates (Identical species). 
Buchanan gives for these fishes the native name followed in 
some cases by the scientific name transliterated into French, 
as Vagari, Fimelode/’ To these he frequently adds notes as 
to the habits, properties, identity with fish found iii other 
districts, or other data relating to the fishes, in a series of 
footnotes identifies each fish with the corresponding one in 
the ” Fishes of the Ganges ” and in the unpublished manuscript 
drawings which he found in Calcutta. Occasionally he adds 
notes of his own, but these are always set in the footnotes. 

Thus the greatest student of Indian fishes has sought to 
give due credit to the pioneer student of its fresh -water piscine 
fauna, a credit denied him for nearly two-thirds of a century, 
to the great loss of Indian ichthyology. It should be noted in 
passing that Day found in 1877 that a number of drawings seen 
by McClelland in 1838 had disappeared and that others had been 
damaged by termites. It w'ould be a valuable contribution to 
the history ot Indian ichthyology if some of the able students 
of this science in Oaicutta would* see if these drawings are still 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, would inspect 
them and would publish the facts. Thus possibly there might 
foe cleared up the discrepancies in the count of tiio volumes of 
manuscript and of the number of drawings, as well as of the 
matter of the handwritten names on the margins of the latter — 
said to be Buchanan’s by McClelland (1839), but stated for some 
drawings to be that of another by Gimther (1872) and also by 
Day himself (1877). 


J Buchanan explains the absence of a list for Shahabad as due to the 
fact that while surveying that district he had no fixed abode (where speci- 
mens could be stored), and further that these fishes were the .same as 
those found in Patna. 
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With regard to the grievous wrong done to both Buchanan 
and Ichthyology by the long withholding of the scientific results 
of his exploration of the Bengal presidency, I cannot do better 
than quote McClelland (1839) who with a vei\y exact knowledge 
of the situation wrote as follows : — 

“Had such an injury to the advancement of information resulted 
from an oversight in an ordinary public office, the circumstance would 
excite less surprise ; but that the works of a naturalist should be so treated 
in a public Institution expressly intended for the promotion of science, is 
so unaccountable to me, that I cannot presume to express an opinion on 
the subject. But as the case stands, perhaps the best remedy that can 
now be applied in justice to Buchanan, as well as to others who are still 
engaged in scientific pursuits, would be to give a complete edition of his 
labours, botanical and zoological, to the public; at the same time it* is 
right to say that no atonement can now make amends for the injury that 
has been inflicted on Buchanan as a naturalist, or for the time that has 
been lost in allowing others to go over unnecessarily the ground which he 
investigated, instead of beginning where he left oft'.’' 
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i6. The Adhesive Apparatus on the Toes of certain 
Geckos and Tree-frogs* 

By Sunder Lal Hora, D.Sc., Ofjiciating Superiniendeni , 
Zoclogical Survey of India. 

(Communicated with the permission of Director, Zoological Stirvev 

of India.) 

While recently engaged in the study of the adhesive 
apparatus of the fish and tadpoles of mountain torrents and 
of the mechanism of adhesion of the cephalic disc of EcJmieis 
or its allies Remora, 1 noticed great similaritj’ in oiitward 
form between the digital discs of our common house Gecko 
{Eemidactylus fiaviviridis) and the so-called sucker’' of the 
“sucking-fish." After going through the literature I found 
that the adhesive pads of Geckos have received sufficient 
attention and that various theories have been advanced to 
account for the property of adhesion possessed by them. 
With a view to study the validity of the various theories, 
I have made observations on living and freshl,y- killed Geckos. 
The minute structure of their adhesive pads has been 
thoroughly studied from earlier accounts and from speciality 
prepared preparations in order to elucidate the same problem. 
The finger-discs of the tree-frogs have also been similarly 
examined and a note on their probable mechanism is given 
towards the end of this paper. 

I am greatly indebted to my colleague, Dr. Baini Prashad 
for translating certain papers in German into English for me. 
Dr. N. Annandale has gone througii the manuscript with me, 
for which my best thanks are due to him. 

Before passing on to the observations on the mechanism 
of the finger-pads of Geckos, I propose to give a short account 
of the structure, both macroscopic and microscopic, of these 
organs. For a detailed account of the same reference may be 
made to W. J. Schmidt’s ^ paper on the integument of the 
Geckos. In the same place will also be found all earlier 
references on the subject. 

A pad of Hemidaetyhis fiaviviridis consists of a number 
of paired lamellae which run parallel to one another. Both at 
the anterior and the posterior end of the pad there are a 
few unpaired lamellar pieces. The lamellae are regarded as 
modified scales and as such show great similarity in their 


^ W, J. ^Qhixddt, ZooL Jahrb. Anat^ Aht Jena, XXXVI, pp. 377- 
464, pi®, xxxiii-xxxvi (1913). 
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arraiige'ment to the scales on the under surface of the corres- 
ponding digit. At the end of each finger there is a strong, 
recurved claw. The arrangement of the lamellae and the 
shape of the adhesive pads is ' different in different genera 
of Geckos * but the main feature, e.g. the ridge-arid-groove 
pattern appears to be shared by all of them, or at any rate by 
all of those genera in which an adhesive apparatus is present 
on the digits. From the histological account of the disc 
published so far it appears that the minute structure of 
the lamellae is more or less similar in almost all Geckos. In Fi 
transverse section each lamella is found, to consist of four 
chief elements from outside inwards, ■(!) a homy layer beset 
with inniimerable, branching, setose processes and resting 
on, (2) a layer of few .tiers of elongated horii 3 Gx*eIis, (3) the 
third element consists of large rectangular cells, with deve- 
loping setose processes. in the outermost' layer. . These are the 
rnother-cells of the 'setose processes of succeeding generations, 
(4) the last layer is the. stratum malpighii The outermost 
layer , bearing, setose process'es is, periodicalij' cast off and 
even in the laboratory it 'can.' easil,y.. be removed .with, a needle. 

'. .The vacuum theory of 'the adhesive’ action of the pads of 
Geckos' held sway 'till 1902, and, it was' commonly believed that 
'' .small and numerous vacua were, produced . In between 
the lamellae. The explanation, as ean readily be seen, was 
similar to that advanced for the adhesive property of the 
cephalic disc of EclieimU or its allies. In the case of the fish, 
the raising of the usually recumbent lamellae was attributed to 
the muscular action on the part of the animal, but in Geckos 
the creation of. a series of, vacua is .accounted for by Gadow'^ 
..m.the following manner The- pressing down of the foot 
upon a smooth surface causes the lamellae to spread asunder 
and to drive out the air; partial retraction lets them return 
to their original position by virtue of their elasticity ; and 
little vacua are produced.” The same author has, however, 
attributed a small portion of adhesion to the horny, setose 
processes descri!)ed above, for he -says that '' each lamella 
is further beset with tiny hairdike excrescences, which secure 
adpression to even the slightest' irregularities of surface and 
at the same time enhance the elasticity of the pjads.” In 
1002 Dr. Weitlaner'^ made extensive observations of great 
value on Hemidaciylus platyurus at Singapore. By subjecting 
the discs of this lizard both in the living and the dead animai 
to various tests, Dr. Weitlaner came to the conclusion that 
pure suction, at any rate, was not the on!^’' cainse of adhesion. 
Though this author negatived the suction theory so ably, 


i Boulengar, Fmm. Brit, Ind, Eept. Batrachia, pp. 80-106 (1890). 
^ Gadovv, Cambridge Nat Hist, VIII, p. 605 {1901). 

^ Waitlanor, Ferhandl. zool.-bot. Qes, HTen, III, p. 328 (1902). 
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he had no alternative suggestions to make to account for 
the adhesive action of the foot of the Gecko, 

Kimitzky ‘ in 1903 after dealing with the anatomy of the 
pads of Plychozoon homalocefhalus pointed out two possibilities 
regarding the function of these pads, (1) the vacuum theory, 
which he himself dismissed with the remark that when after 
being pressed flat on the opposing surface the lamellae were 
raised again, there was no mechanism to prevent air from 
going in again, (2) the pressing of the lamellae against the 
opposing surface in such a way that the whole of the .air 
was pressed out from between the lamellae. Under these 
circumstances according to the author the pad would stick 
by the sheer force of the atmospheric pressure. He has 
further described an elaborate mechanism by which the air 
between the lamellae could be pressed out. According to him 
a number of blood spaces found below the cutis and communi - 
cating with one another performed this function by regulating 
the flow of blood in them. When blood flows into them, they 
become distended and press the grooves on the pad so that 
the whole of the pad becomes even and smooth and the air 
is pressed out. On the other hand when blood flows out 
of them, the irregularities appear again on the under surface 
of the pad and air is thus let in. The author has, however, 
attributed a portion of this action to a muscular effort on 
the part of the animal. 

In 1904, H R. Schmidt also doubted the vacuum theory 
and suggested that adhesion as brought about by the electri- 
fication of the setose processes when the pad rubbed against 
an opposing surface. Unfortunately I have not been able 
to consult his paper, but from its short synopsis as given 
by W, J. Schmidt {loc, cit.) I have been able to follow his 
chief arguments. The short synopsis runs : H. R. Schmidt 
sieht das wirksame Prinzip der Anheftung in den Borsten 
selbst. Da eine Wirkung des luftverdunnten Raumes auszu- 
schliessen ist, bleibt ihm imr die Annahme, dass bei der innigen 
Beruhrung der Tausende von Kieinen Endflaclien der Borsten 
mit der Unterlage ebenso viele elektrische Doppelflachen 
gebildet werdern, auf welche letzten Endes das Haften der 
Zehen zimiokzufuhren ware.’' W, J. Schmidt {loc. cit., 1913) 
after alluding to the views of the previous authors concludes 
that the true signiflcance of the action of the pads of the 
Geckos still awaits solution. 

I propose to give here a brief account of my own ob- 
servations on both living and freshl 3 ^ killed specimens of 


1 Kunitzky, Bull. Acad. Imp. Sci. 8t.-Pkershourg, XVIII, p. 22 
(1903). 

' H. R. Schmidt, Ztir. Anatomic und Physiologic der Geckopfote^ 
Z’ioicher Diss. Jena (1904). 
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Heniidactylus fiavivirklis. It maV; however, be pointed out that 
some of these are mere repetitions of those aireach' made by 
Weitlaiier [loc. cit.). Towards the end I will discuss the 
various theories of adhesion in the light of n\y observations 
and will conclude by pointing out my own views on the 
subject. The observations on living specimens were made 
by keeping the animal in a glass dish with a smooth glass 
cover on it. A portion of the cover \vas occasionally lifted to 
renew the air inside the dish. 

My observations are as follows: — 

(1) It w'as observed that the Gecko could conveniently^ 
stick to a smooth, vertical surface. When in motion on such 
a surface the whole of the weight of the bod_y was supported by^ 
the digital discs, but when at rest, tlie limbs were stretched 
outwards and the belly^ was pressed against the opposing 
surface. Under these circumstances, it so appeared, that 
a part of the weight of the animal was supported by the belly^ 

(2) It was found that the adult Gecko could not hang 
from a perfectly- smooth surface back downwards. A young 
individual about 30 mm. in length without the tail was, 
however, able to suspend itself back downwards from a smooth 
surface. In this condition its belly was pressed against the 
smooth surface and its limbs were stretched considerably^ 
outwards. It was found on irritating this young animal that 
it was not able to move about freely in this position since 
almost every attempt at movement on the part of the animal 
resulted in a fall. 

(3) The above experiments were repeated by substituting 
a piece of blotting paper for the glass cover and it was found 
that both adult and young Geckos were able to move about 
freely along the rough surface of the paper back downwards, 

(4) The claws from all the fingers were removed from 
a living Gecko and it was then subjected to the above des- 
cribed experiments. The behaviour of the animal against 
smooth surface was similar to that described in i and 2, but 
against rough surfaces, such as a piece of blotting paper, 
it was totally' different. The animal under these circumstances 
was not able to climb up even a vertical rough surface. 

(5) It has been found that even a single claw of the 
animal is sufficiently strong to bear the whole of its weight, 
provided that the claw had previously taken a firm hold on 
the opposing surface. 

(6) It w^as observed that the pads on the fingers of the 
Gecko were not quite so efficient on vertical smooth surfaces, 
which had been wetted, for the animal was found to slip even 
OB those which had an inclination less than a right angle. 

(7) Considerable friction was felt below the pads when the 
animal was drawn backwards by the hand, but when it 
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was lifted vertically upwards or was drawn forwards verv 
little adiiesive power was apparent in these striietiires. 

(8) A dead Gecko with ail its claws removed could be 
made to adhere to a vertical, smooth surface even with 
the help of the digital discs of one foot. But when the 
cuticular layer bearing setose processes was removed from the 
iameliae of a foot, it lost its adhesive properties to a verv preat 
extent. ® 

Even froin a cursoiy perusal of the above observations 
it IS cleat that in the foot of the Gecko there are two distinct 
types of clinging organs, (1) the claws are functional when 
the animal progresses or hangs from a rough surface, and 
{^) the digital pads help the animal in climbing smooth vertical 
snifaces. I he fact that a Gecko with ail its claws removed 
^ smooth vertical surface just as easily and 
e:jtLCiently as with the claws, and that the same animal cannot 
climb up a brick wall clearly proves my contention. The 
grasping power ol. the claws is too well known among lizards 
to need any discussion here. It is with the action and 
function of the pads that we are chiefly concerned. It may, 
however, be pointed out that both types of clinging organs 
found on the foot of the Gecko are in constant use, but the 
relative efficiency and irsef illness of each depends upon the 
iiature of the opposing surface. It follows from the above 
argument that when a Gecko sticks to a surface wli.ic.li is 
neither very rough nor very smooth both types of clinging 

organs are equally in evidence. 

Before passing on to the discussion of various theories 
regarding the oieclianism of the digital pads of Geckos, I think 
it proper to explain here a marvellous feat of our house Gecko 
which has given an erroneous idea of the suction theorjv of 
the pads. It is known that a Gecko can run along an apparently 
smooth, white-washed ceiling back downwards, but such a 
ceiling is not really so smooth as a piece of glass is. It is 
clear from the above observations that such a feat is only 
possible against a comparatively rough surface and that in 
its performance claws on the feet of the lizard are the 
chief organs of adhesion. But in spite of all this the feat 
seems to be fairly risky on the part of the animal. It is fi 
matter of eveiy day experience in tropical countries that 
Geckos olten fall from the ceiling on to the floor or table. 

It appears, however, that the Geckos are amply provided 
tor such mis-adventures. No sooner does a house-lizard 
touch the floor after a fall than it runs away, apparently 
none the worse. I have never seen a Gecko fall when climb- 
ing a wall, but can recollect at least a dozen instances when 
one fell from the ceiling on to the floor. Let us now pass on 
to the discussion of the various theories advanced to account 
tor the adhesive property of the Gecko’s foot. 
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(1) The suction theory has been very ably negatived by 
Br. Weitlaner. He has clearly shown by his experiments 
(such as placing long threads between the lamellae to avoid the 
creation of vacua and 'subjecting the animal to a vacuum, and 
finding in both instances that the pads acted efficiently as 
in normal circumstances) that a vacuum or a series of vacua 
have little to do with the adhesive property of the pads. 
Moreover, the facts that a dead animal (freshly killed) can be 
made to stick to a smooth vertical surface and that a wet 
surface renders the pad relatively inefficient, also point to the 
same conclusion. As has been demonstrated by Kunitzky 
there is no definite structure in the lamellar pads which 
could prevent air from entering between the lamellae when 
they were raised after having been pressed flab against an 
opposing surface. 

(2) The adpression theory of Kunitzky, which chiefly 
rests on the action of certain blood spaces, is directly nega- 
tived by the fact that a dead animal in which these blood 
changes are not conceivable, can be made to stick against 
a smooth vertical surface. The structure of the pad clearly 
shows that the deep grooves between the lamellae cannot 
easily be filled up by the distension of internal blood spaces. 
It can, moreover, be readily seen in the foot of a Gecko 
clinging to a vertical glass surface that the grooves between 
the lamellae are open at both ends and that they are fairly 
deep and spacious. 

(3) H. B. Schmidt’s theory of the electrification of the 
setose processes by rubbing against an opposing surface is 
rather imaginary than practical and does not bear close 
scrutiny. 

My own views regarding the adhesive action of the pads 
are similar to those already advanced to account for the 
adhesion of the ceplialic disc of Echeneis and of the striated 
apparatus found on the under surface of certain fish of 
mountain torrents J In the ridge-and-groove pattern on the 
digital discs and in the presence of innumerable hair-like 
excrescences found on the lamellae I find mere mecliaoica! 
frictional devices, which help to prevent the animal from 
slipping. The importance of the setose processes is apparent 
from the histological study of the pad, for we find several 
layers of cells whose only function is to produce these pro- 
cesses and to replace them as they are worn out. The same 
fact is clear from observation 8 recorded above. The feeling 
of stickiness, which is caused by the typically padded adhesive 
digits when a Gecko hangs from one’s finger, is probably due 
to the clinging action of the setose processes. iTiction depends 


J Hora, Nature, p. 668 (May 19, 1923); Eec, Ind, Mus., XXV, pp, 
587-591 (1923). 
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upon two chief factors the coefficient of friction and pressure. 
The coefficient of friction, as is apparent, is very high in the 
foot pads of Geckos, and, therefore, a slight pressure on the 
pads results in a very high value of friction. When an animal 
adheres to a vertical surface the weight of the animal itself 
causes pressure on the pads and makes them efficient. On the 
other hand, when a Gecko is made to hang back downwards 
from a smooth surface, the pressure is negative, and hence the 
Gecko falls down. In a case where the limbs are stretched 
outwards, the weight of the body instead of pulling the pads 
directl^y downwmrds causes them to slip along the smooth surface 
for a short distance before exerting a vertical pressure on them. 
It is clue to this fact that an animal can hang from a smooth 
surface when its limbs are stretched outwards. The pressing 
of the belly against the opposing surface is direct!}^ correlated 
with the position of the limbs, and is probably an additional 
advantage, since its scaly surface must help in increasing 
friction. Advantage may also be taken of atmospheric 
pressure b}^ adpression. 

Observation 7 clearly shows that the digital pads are 
merely frictional devices. 

The digital-pads of the house-lizard are in certain 
respects more highly specialized than either the thoracic 
apparatus of the fish of mountain torrents or the cephalic disc 
of Echeneis, Whereas in the fish the resulting friction under 
the pad is greatly enhanced by the pressure exerted by the 
flow of water, in the Gecko there is no such external aid. In 
short, in fishes both the coefficient of friction and the 
pressure play an almost equal part in the production of the 
necessaiy amount of friction, whereas in the house lizard 
the friction chiefl}^ depends upon a very high coefficient of 
friction* 


The finger discs of Hyla and of such Banicl genera as 
Rhaco 2 )horus and Ixalns consist of thick, cushion-like, almost 
rounded or elliptical pads of skin on the extremities of the 
fingers. Gadow (loc. cit.^ p. 187) has pointed out that the disc 
'' is furnished with unstriped, smooth muscular fibres, the 
contraction of which produces one or more longitudinal 
furrows on the under side/' It is clear from this that under 
muscular action the plain finger disc is converted into a 
ridge-and-groove type of adhesive apparatus, the efficiency 
of which as a friction device has been explained in several 
places in ray recent w^ork {loc. cit.), A transverse section 
of the disc shows under a high power of microscope that the 
outermost layer consists of long columnar celJs with their 
free margins arranged on the exposed surface as thick, closely 
set spines. In my opinion the ridge-and-groove pattern of 
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the disc and the pre>sence of these spines account for the 
adhesive action of the finger pads of the tree-frogs. 

G-aclow writes, Various suggestions have been made to 
explain the function of these discs. Suction, adhesion, and 
glueing-on have been resorted to. Suction, through produc- 
tion of vacuum, is quite imaginary and does not exist.’"’ 
According to this author the functioning of the discs depends 
upon adhesion, which, he vsays, is greatly enhanced by a 
sticky secretion from the glands of the animal. He further 
observes that '' tree-frogs, when hopping on to a vertical, 
plane of clean glass, slide down a little probably imtil the 
secretion stiffens, or dries into greater consistency. After 
a few days I . find the, glass-walls of their- recently cleaned cage 
quite dirty, covered everywhere with their finger marks.” I 



Transverse seefcion through a finger-disc of Byla anmctens 
(Jerdon): x 487. 


have not made any observations on living tree-frogs which 
would enable me to criticise the above statement, but on a 
careful study of preserved material a few points have occurred 
to me which are worth recording. 

In the first place I can find no trace of glands in the 
fioger-pads of Hyla* The accompanying figure clears this 
point. The fact that a tree-frog slides down a little vdien 
lioppiog on to a vertical plane of glass may be due to the time 
required for adjusting minute epidermal excrescences on the 
pads into corresponding irregularities on the opposing surface, 
i make this suggestion on the analogy of the Gecko, in which 
there are certainly no glands to secrete a sticky substance. 

The second point observed 'by. Gadow, that the recently 
cleaned glass-walls of the cage are rendered dirty in a few^ 
day’s time, may prove* no more than that these frogs soil their 
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fingers with their own excreta or other substances and deposit 
this extraneous matter on the glass walls. 

In any case the observations made by Gadow do not 
exclusively prove that the adhesion of the finger discs of the 
tree-frogs is due to the secretion of a sticky substance , in 
the pad itself. There is moreover, no statement to the effect 
that the tree-frogs have been observed to exert any special 
effort in pulling their feet free when the}^ ^way from a 

surface to which they have been adhering, as would be neces- 
sary if the}^ were tightly glued to the surface hj their 
finger-discs. ^ 


A somewhat similar phenomenon is illustrated by the 
heel-pads found in the nestling of certain birds which are 
reared in holes on the bare ground or in hollow trunks. '' In 
moving about the nest-hole, particularly when wishing to 
move to the edge of the cavity the young bird does not use 
the toes, but pushes itself forwards by means of the roiigh 
surface of this heel-pad.'’ ^ The heel-pads of birds are formed 
by the modification of skin, which is greatly thickened and 
which ivS studded with obtusely conical tubercles.” I believe 
that the nature of these pads will ultimately be found to be 
directly correlated with the type of nest which various species 
of birds select for their nestlings. I quote below from 
Mr. Ghasen's account of the heel-pads of certain Malaysiaii 
birds which entirely confirms my views regarding the action of 
adhesive pads of Geckos and eertam fishes. He writes: 

Seth-Smith in recording the presence of well-developed pads 
in a young Toiicanet {Pteroglossiis aricari) remarks that the 
function is doubtless to enable the bird to climb up the side 
of the hollow cavity in a tree in which it is hatched, the pads 
forming, as it were, a second set of claws. The theory is sup- 
ported by the fact that young parrots which have no well - 
developed tubercular pads are stated to use their beaks when 
moving about in their nest.” ^ 

i Giinther, Ibis, p. 4U (1890). 

Chasen, Jo-urn, Malayan Branch Boy, .4^'. Soc., I, p, 239 (1023). 




17* Observations on the breeding* of some Common Birds 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

By Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Ill this paper I propose to record my observations on a few 
nests of four of oiir commoner birds discovered during February 
and March 1924 in the neighbourhood of Calcutta in the 
district of Twenty-four Parganas. These observations would 
show that the birds breed very much earlier than wdiat is stated 
in the writing of accepted authorities. 

Oriolus liiteolus liiteolus (Linn.). 

In my wanderings for birds’ nests I did not count on find- 
ing any nest of the biack-headed Oriole in the month of March, 
for ornithological books do not indicate that month as its 
breeding season. In fact such ideas are scouted as unbeliev- 
able. In Hume’s ‘' Nests and Eggs” (Oates’ edition, Voi. I, 
p. 360) a note is quoted from Buchanan Hamilton who says 
that this species builds a very rude nest. 

In March I found a nest with the young unfledged ” Regard- 
ing this note Hume adds: ‘‘ I confess that I believe this to 
be a mistake : neither season nor nest correspond ivith what 
I have myself seen about Calcutta. The nests, so far from 
being nule, are very neat.” I might mention that the two 
volumes of MSS. notes by Dr. Hamilton, from which the above 
extract has been quoted, are preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Now it happens that Nature has in her store many sur- 
prises for over confident authors and so, on the 9th March this 
year, in the village of Debandipore, a couple of miles to the 
nort-li-east of Sodepiir and about a dozen miles from Caloatta, 
J chanced upon a nest of OHolus Z. luteolufi with three live (and 
lively) and uiifiedged youngsters ; I lost no time in photograph- 
ing this nest with the nestlings. . 

On the 30th of March, I discovered another nest of this 
species in a mango-tree in the village of Natagore-Krishnapur, 
a village between Agarpara and Baraset. The parental duties 
of the possessors of this nest were over and the younger genera- 
tion had gone out into the wide world to seek their fortune. 

Poor Br. Hamilton, whose record had been so unceremoni- 
ousiy brushed aside by one stroke of the sturdy pen of Mr. 
Hume, appears to be after all right I What is more, Hamilton’s 
description of the nest being rude appears to be also correct. 
Both the nests I have discovered are also rude, without the 
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neatness and compact finish which some people generally 
associate with the handiwork of this species and about wlricli 
Hume was so positive. Though the characteristic ingenuity is 
there, both the nests lack finish and are rather clumsy. 

The first nest was discovered on the 9th March with three 
newly-hatched chicks. Taking into consideration the period of 
incubation and the time taken to construct the nest, we in ay 
safely presume that the building operations commenced very 
likely in the middle of February and other preliminaries, e.g, 
courtship etc, took place earlier still. 

The second nest which I brought away on the 30th, was 
found to contain, on the 27th, three fledgelings. The eggs of 
this nest must have been laid in the first week of March and the 
nest building operations, etc. must have taken place towards 
the end of February. 

In the Ibis oi 1894, p. 46, we have a contribution from P. W. 
Munn, On the Birds of the Calcutta District 'b in which he 
speaks of having shot a young of 0. ^nelanocephahis on 
April 13th,'’ but as to the bird’s breeding season he writes — 
'‘ They usually have eggs at the beginning of May?’ and June.” 
These cases of mine, therefore, would be the earliest records of 
the breeding of 0. L luteolus. 

I paid occasional visits to Debandipur to take photo- 
graphs of the above noted first nest. During such a visit on 
the 23rd I found that one chick had disappeared and the other 
two liad left the nest, which I brought away with the \'oang 
ones. This nest was placed in the fork of a branch of a mango 
tree at a height of about 20 feet from the ground. It was 
attached to the two branches with fine scalings of barks, 
cotton and fibres. Grass stems, very tliin flexibie tendrils of 
creepers and fibres formed the inner lining with one or two 
small pieces of (mango) bark. Fine strips of bark, cotton and 
fibres woven together formed the exterior w alls. There was iit) 
cobweb anywhere. 

The second nest, from Natagore, was also placed in a 
mango tree, but was at a height of about eight feet oal 3 ' from 
tlie ground. This nest was more solidly built than the last, 
cotton having been freely used to fix the nest firmly to tiie 
branches. In addition to the materials of the last nest, it. 
contained sealings from bamboo and one or two spider's egg- 
bags but there was no cobweb. 

The following are the measurements of the two nests : — 


Great( st diameter including the 
walls . . . . • • 4| 

Diameter of the nest cavity , . .3 j 

Height, top to bottom . . 31 

Depth of the nest cup . . 2| 

Thickness of the surrounding wails | 


'nest. 

inches 

5 ' 

inch 


2nd 

4.1 inches 

4 

1 inch. 
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Dicriirus macrocerciis macrocercos (VielL). 

On the 16th of March, while photographing the nest of the 
Oriole above referred to, squeakings from a neighbouring 
mango tree attracted my attention and, to my surprise, I found 
that the noise came from the nest of a Black Drongo or the 
common King-Ciow with four perfect!}^ hale and hearty chicks 
clamouring for rations. This also was another surprise for 
me because 1 — and I do not think any other Ornithologist— 
could have dreamt of finding a nest of this bird at so early a 
date. This is what Hume sa.ys about the breeding season of 
this bird : — 

‘' A few^ eggs may be found towards the close of April, and 
again during the first week of August, but May, June and July 
are the months.’' (Oates in Hume’s Nests and Eggs, 2nd 
Edition. VoL I. p. 198.) Munn, in the article above referred to 
writes, ‘‘ It breeds during the end of April and in May.” 

Considering that on the 16th March there were four young, 
the nest wqb very probably built at the end of February, 
and the preliminaries to nesting, e.g. courtship, etc. must 
have taken place earlier. This instance, therefore, is certainly 
unnsuall^v early. 

On the 21st and 23rd March I went to the locality again 
to photograph the birds. By this time the youngsters were 
quite grown up and had come out of the nest. I took their 
photographs. In the evening wlien I was preparing to return 
I noticed the mother bird feeding the ^mung. The,v allowecl 
me to approach within a few feet of them. As my film-supply 
was exhausted I was unfortunately unable to photograph this 
interesting and hitherto imphotographed scene. I brought 
away the deserted nest. 

The nest was placed in the angle of the fork of an outer 
branch, strongly attached to the branches on three sides with 
thin pieces of bark, fibres and cobwebs which composed also 
the exterior of the nest. The interior had a few pieces of very 
thin scalings from plantain trees and fine fibres of palm or 
eocoanut leaves. It is a very neat, well-made and compact 
nest. The e^g-cup is smaller and shallower than that of the 
above described nest, viz. of 0. L hileolus. But x.)eculiarly 
en<)ugh though the Oriole is noted for its architectural perfec- 
tion, it was found that the King-crow’s nest was neater and 
cleaner thaji that of the Oriole. 

The following are the measurements of the nest: — 

Greatest diameter, from one branch of the 

fork to which it was attached, to another 3| inches^. 

Diameter of tbe egg-cavity . , . . 2| ,, 

Depth ,, ,, .... 

Height, top to bottom * . . . 2|: „ 

Thickness of the walls -- 
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On 30th March I discovered another nest of this bird in 
the vicinity of Sodepur. The nest seemed to have been 
recently completed. It would appear therefore, that this 
bird is an early breeder in our district. 

The heat this , year (1924) has been excessive in March/in 
which month the average departure of temperature from 
the normal was s- 6"^ F. It may be argued that this abnormal 
heat is responsible for the early breeding, of both the 
King-crow and the Oriole. But, really speaking, the birds in 
question began their breeding activities in February in which 
month the average temperature was not more than 2*^ F. in ex- 
cess of normal. This slight excess could not have influenced 
the birds to breed so much earlier than their normal breeding 
season. The maximum day temperature of the atmosphere in 
Bengal when the Orioles and King-crows are usuall}?' known to 
breed (i.e, betwten the end of April and June), is always above 
100^ F. In Northern India and Rajputana the King-crow 
generally lays from Ma,y. In the former region the temperature 
in that month is nowhere less than 110° F. and in Eajpiitana, 
never leas than 118° F. The Oriole lays from April, when the 
temperature in Northern India exceeds 105° F. Now, the 
highest temperature recorded at Alipore this year in February 
was 90'0°F. This is less than the temperature in which these 
birds are usually known to breed. 

Aegithina tiphia tiphia (Linn,). 

On the very same day i.e., the 16th March, when I dis- 
covered the nest of the King-crow, I was fortunate in catching 
sight of the nest of the common lora in another mango tree 
close by. This finding also was no less a surprise to me. In 
Nests and Eggs we read, “ The Common lora 
breeds in different localities from May to September.” In 
the recently published second edition of the Fauna of British 
India (Birds), Mr. Stuart Baker, however, puts the period a 
little earlier, from April to July.” 

The nest of the lora, I discovered, was a tiny thin-wailled 
cup placed in the fork formed by a few vertical twigs of a 
mango tree at a height of about twenty-five feet from the 
ground. There were three eggs in- the n This nest must 
have been built early in March considering that on the lOtli 
there were three eggs. 

This also is therefore an unusually early record. 

Otocompsa emeria emeria (Linn.). 

The red- whiskered Bulbul (0. emeria) is one of the two 
common species of the Bulbuls of the plains of Bengal. The 
other is the Bengal Red-vented Bulbul — Molpasies haemorrhous 
bengalensis. The latter bird is not only commonly met with 
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amidst the hum and roar of this city but it also breeds here. 
But I have never seen Olocom-psa e, emeria in the city proper. 
It prefers wood-lands and places with' plenty of foliage. For 
this reason it is quite common at Alipore which savours more 
of the country than of the town. - 

But 0. e emeria appears to be more plentiful in our 
district than Molpastes fi. hengalensis. The reason probably is 
that there being a great demand for the latter in Calcutta as 
fighting bird ; large numbers being annually caught by bird- 
catchers. Oiocompsa e. emeria, not being in such demand, is 
less molested. 

Of the three nests I have found during^ Februai\v and 
March, two were placed in rather uncommon situations. One 
was in a haystack and the other was placed in a banana 
tree in my garden house at Agarpara. This tree is not gener- 
ally known to be selected for nest-building by this or any 
other bird. The latter contained three eggs on the 24th 
February and was my first BulbuFs nest of the season. 
I observed the building of the nest and the breeding 
preliminaries taking place about the middle of February. Of 
recorded instances this would probably be the earliest, for in 
all ornithological works, its breeding season has been stated to 
commence in March. 

This nest was placed just where the trunk of the banana 
tree ends and the leaves begin. Here the nest w^as firmly fixed 
in position by being bound to the stems of tw’o leaves by 
means of fine tissues extracted from the tree’s bark on a founda- 
tion of one or two very dry leaves, a few thin twigs and a 
bit of down. The outer wall was made of fibres of the banana 
bark, dry leaves and cobwebs. The inner lining consisted of 
palm-leaf fibres. It was a small, round and compact cup. 
The measurements were 

Height top to bottom 
Diameter including walls 
Diameter of the egg-cup 
Depth of the egg-cup 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XII. 

Fig. !. — Nest with Nestlings of Dicrurus m. macrocercus ioiind on the 
16th March 1924 ; locality, Debandipur, 24 Parganas. 

Fig. 2.— The nestlings in No. 1 photographed out of the nest on the 23rd 
^;;,March:^; 

FiCr. 3, — Nest with Nestlings of Oriolus h luteolua found on the 9th March 
1924 ; locality, Debandipur, 24 Parganas. 

Fig. 4. — Young Oriolus 1 . luteolus out of the nest (No. 3) 2-1- weeks on 

23rd,;;March'yl':924.';:' 

Fig. 5, — Nest and Eggs of Oiocompsa e. emeria in n hay-stack found on 
the 9th March 1924 ; locality, Agarpara, 24 Parganas. 

Fig. 6. — Nest and Eggs of Oiocompsa e. emeria on a banana tree, photo- 
graphed on the 24th February 1924 ; locality, Agarpara, 24 
; ■ vl' Parganas. 
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i8. St. Thomas and San Thome, Mylapore. 

By THE Rev. H. Hosten^ S.J. 
Apparitions of St, Thomas and other legends J 


Among the many surprises which the study of the legends 
about St. Thomas had in store not the least surprising was 
the alliLsion to St. Thomas' apparitions on the of his feast. 
I had not found at first any mention of this except in Father 
Guy Tachard’s IcTter of 171 1/'^ and had shoved it aside as 
meaningless. However, [ gave way to wonderment when 1 
discovered that I could read the same thing in an ancient 
Latin liyinn republished by xMgr. Zaleski ® from the Analecta 
BoUamiiana, Vol. 6 , pp. 403-404 

Like some of the Malabar songs ** (should we not say like 
the Malabar songs?), this Latin hymn said nothing of King 
Mazdai, but appeared to place King Gondophares and his bro- 
ther Gad, both of whom became converts, at the town where 
St. Thomas lay buried. There, we were told, a wonder occurs 
which no other Saint performs. On the day of liis feast, with 
those fingers which touched Christ’s sacred side, St. Thomas 
gives to the worth}^ the Sacrament (of the Holy Eucharist) 
and refuses it to the lmworth 3 ^ Moreover, he is so averse to 
unbelievers that, in the town where his bod 3 ^ truljv lies, there 
lives neither heretic, nor Jew, nor pagan. What \vas this ?. 
Had we not here the wonder alluded to bs" Father Tachard :: 

No one is found no^vadays who speaks of the apparitions of 
St. Thomas on the dav" of, his. feast.’’.? . 

To let tb.e reader Judge of the hymn for him.self, we give 
of it here a literal rendering. 


1. Holy Thomas, prince of the world, grant, I beseech 
thee, that 1 ma v not be confounded because of the weight of rny 
offences : grant that 1 may ever extol worthily thy dignity 
and pionslv invoke tlyy name. 

iL Thou lovedst Chri.st so deaiH^ that thou iongedst to 


’ paper con.stitutes the first of a new serio.s. The first series, 
in The CathoHo Herald of India, Calcutta^ 1921-22, cl is eus,sed 
rtnitatively n number of litbicrelics discovered at Mylapore during my stay 
there in January-Febniary 1021. Those articles have to be recast, and 
puldislied with photographs. 

LeJtres vdiflantes et ciirieuses^ Paris, 178 L vol. 12, p. 22. 

Mgr, Zaleski, The Apofttle St, Thomas, pp. 100-399. 

3'Jer. Zaleski. The Saints of India, pp. 129-137, 
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die with Him, saying: Let us too go forth and die with Him. 
Thou seekest what thou knewest not before : the way, tlie 
'truth, the life. 

3. Disbelieving in Christ’s wonders, tlio'U findesfc true 
life: touching His Humanit}^ thou confessedst His Deity, 
whence our strength grows stronger and our happiness. 

4. Having thus discovered truth, thou becoiiiest Christ's 
staunch witness, a great preacher to the world, tlie bai;>tiser of 
three kings. ^ 

5. With His own lips Christ speaks thy praise, saying; 
tho'u wdlt be His servant true : for, whatever thou gatnedst,, 
thou broughtest to Christ without reserve. 

6. At the nuptial feast, O heavenly iriiiser, thou eatest 
and drinkest naught ; but, looking always up to heaven, 

7. Thou afflictest thy flesh and blessest chastity.'^ With 
the trea.siires given thee, kind father of the poor, 

8. Thou buildest a palace and raises! to life the King’s 
own brother, and thus presently thou w innest over the King 
himself and his people. 

9. Thus, curing all the sick, thou passes! preaching 
everjnvhere. Next, thou art pierced with lances and art 
crowned a martyr. 

10. Thou despisest error ; thou destroyest unbelievers : 
for, in the city where thou truly best, there never lives any of 
the heretics , Jews, or pagans.*^ 


^ The kings referred to may be: the King of Sandariik (Cranganoi'e 
and king Gondophares and his brother Gad, King Mazda! seems to be 
out of the Cjne.stion. The very early texts place his conver.sion after the 
Saint’.s death. — Or, according to the Malabar legends: the king of the 
Coromandel Coast, the king of Malabar, and the king of ‘ Pandi,’ or of 
the Pandj’aiis. This would leave out king Gaspar, o*; tiie Penirnal of 
Jafl’n a, one' of the three Magi, ' . . ■ 

^ The BollandLst text places a comma after and a full stop 

Hfter egefiorum. It should be the reverse. 

B'*or the allusions see M’gr. Medlycott,' India «nd the Apo,stde 
pp. 25r>-2r>b ; Mgr. Zaio''ki, The Apostle St> Thomas^ pp. h 8 dUh. I’he king 
of Sandaruk (Andropolis) was celebrating the marriage of his daughter (Pe- 
lagia with Denis?) ; St. ThomaB, invited to the feast, tiid not oat of tin* 
dishes that were set before him, nor drink of the wine whiclt ha<i been 
brought from Syria, bat from the bottom of his heart be invoked upon tiw 
guests the ble.ssing of the Lord ” (Zaleski, op. tuV. , p. Ul8.) .Vfter Uie 
repa.st, the Saint blesses the married couple ; and, according to the tcxt.'^ 
which have been spoiledby the (Jnostics in favour of their tenets against 
marriage, he makes them vow cha.stity. 

Of. Mgr. iMedlyeott. op. cih, pp. 257-258 ; Mgr. Zaleski. up’ Pf*- 
109-113 Gondophares gives order to St. Thoma.s to build ium a palace. 
During the king’s absence, St. Thomas spends the money on the p(V)r, 
The king returns and is angry. His brother Gad dies ami iinds tltat tht- 
Saint has built a palace in heaven. Gad returns to life and asks of iti,-. 
brother to sell him the palace which St. Thomas has built in heaven. Both 
are converted, and, on one occasion, after preaching from Mt. Oa/i, St, 
Thomas baptises 9,000 of their subjects. 

If the reference is to Mylapore, the St. Thomas Christians, consider- 
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11. With those same fingers with which thoo didst touch 
Christ’s sacred side thou givest to the worthy the Sacrament 
and refosest it to the unworthy. 

12 . And this happens openly every year at thy feast, ^ 
Truly, such wonder as thine chances from no other saint. 

13 . O prince so glorious, 0 thou preselected, and dear to 

grant that, though steeped in sin, I yet may be devout 

to thee. I honoui' thee and love thee; I seek thee and call on 
thee. 

14. Strengthen me in chastity, in faith, in hope, and 
charity. Obtain that I ma}' so serve God that from perdition 
I be saved. 

15. By the way of truth lead me to the life of light, As 
soon as my last breath I yield, may God, sole true, grant me 
this boon. Amen. 


Mgr. Zale.ski states that the Bollandists publislied this 
hymn without any indication as to its origin and date. This 
is not correct. The,v say that the hymn was found in a co- 
dex of the Bollandian Museum, the codex being an apograph 
or copy coming from the Monastery of St. Saviour’s of the 
Cistercian Order. Written in the 17th century and collated 
with the original, it contains a Kalendarmm Sanctorum Ordi- 
nis S, BeMedicH P. N., collected in the i5t.h century, and 
some hymns, one of which (Salve, Abba mmiachorimi) , appears 
to be ancient, while the others were written at the end of the 
14th century, as will be seen below from the names of the 
authors.” No names of ‘authors’ are given, but only the 
names of the Saints forming the object of the hymns, so that 
the question of the antiquity' of our hymn to St Thomas i>s 
not, as far as 1 can see, touched.'"^ 

Mgr. Zaleski judged that our hymn is not older than the 
end of tlie 9th century,*^ and that the stanza.s which we have ' 


ing ihemsoU’es ortliodox, might have boasted that there were none but 
orthodox Christians at Mylapore, even Jews, of whom there were many 
in Malabar, not being admitted. Less natural would be the supposition 
that all who settled at Mylapore, heretics, Jews, and pagans, yielded to 
the belief of the once unbelieving Apostle. 

’* Ei (not ex) hoc fa in innnifeato , says the Bollandist text. 

^Igr. Zaleski misses the puncfeuati m of the Bollandist text in 
stanzas l:> and 15. 

'' Analecta Bollandiana, Voi. 6 (18^^7), p. 354. 

Sotne people will blunder with their eyes open. In spite of Mgr. 
Zaleski ’s clear statement that the hymn is not older than the Ofcli century,” 
the Rev. Francis A. Judd, Chaplain, Oehra .Dun, publishing in the 
Review (Febr. 1922, pp. 222-232) a dramatic composition of his t)wri on 
St. Thomas, and reproducing part of the Latin hymn translated above, 
says it is of the 9th century. It is not his only fault. In a prologue he 
compiles all the legends, old and new, which he finds in Mgr. Zaleski’s The 
Apostle of India, adopts ail Mgr. Zaleski ’s fanciful derivations and reno- 
vated spellings of the proper names in the Acta, misprints some, and 
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niiriibered 10, 11, 12, were interpolated, probabiy ni the last 
decades of the. 13th century, or later. He states further that 
the hymn is a summary of the legend as made known in Eu- 
rope by the Anglo-ySaxon monk ^Eifric. ^d51fric translated 
the Acta. S» Tliomae from the Greek in A.D. 880, three years 
before Alfred the Great sent to India Sighelrn, Bishop of 
Sherbonrne, and Jllthelstaii.^ 

The reason then why Mgr. Zaleski assigned the hymn to a 
date not earlier than the end of the 9th century seems to be 
that he regarded it as posterior to zElfrie's translation. 
Why he considered stanzas' 10, 11, 12 as interpolated, or w'hy 
the interpolation should have taken place in the last decades 
of the 13th century or later, we are not told. 

Mgr. Zaleski gives for the different translations of St. 
Thomas* body the following dates : from India to Edessa, 
A.D 222-235; from Edessa to Chios. A.D. 1144 ; from Chios 
to Ortona in Italy, A.D. 1258.’^ All these dates fall before 
the last decades of the 13th century. the town Where 

the body of St. Thomas is said to be truh^ resting must be 
one of four : Edessa, Chios, Ortona, or Mylapore. Did Mgr. 
Zaleski think that the town meant is Mylapore, and that the 
miracle, if it happened there, could have been alluded to in 
Europe only after the visit to Mylapore of Marco Polo (1293) 
and of John of Monte Corvino (1292-93) — their dates falling 
in the last decade of the 13th century — or after the visit of 
some later missionary like Bishop de’ Marignolli and Friar 
Odoric'?. .Perhaps, 

We may suppose, indeed, that Ortona is not roeant. The 
town must have been entirely Catholic, centuries before 1258. 
There could have .been no pagans there in or after, 1258. 
Chios must be in the same case as regards the date 1 144 . Edessa 
.had been in the powder of the Saracens. long before the Cni- 
s.a-des., and the, boast. ought to. .have been a,.bout the absence of 
.M.uhammadansA ' , . 

Could Mylapore have been meant ? In India, in the early 
Portuguese period, the Christians lived generally close together 

(ieoiarea that he takes Ksome further liberties with thi.s su}>strHtinu of fact 
and fancy. And what we understand least of all, is tliat he does not 
even mention the Catholic Prelate whom he takes as Ids sole p:uide. The 
drama, entitled ‘The Rose of India’ is continued at pp. 458-405 (i^larch 
1022), and in the April number, where we have x\et 11, se. i. 

i Algr. Zaleski, The Apostle St. Thornas, pp. 4i, 45, 40, I IK 5, 

Of, ibid., pp. 87-88 ; Mgr. Medlycott, op. cit,, pp. 112, 114, 207. 

^ Rebuilt by Emperor Justin; taken by the Persians {i>()9), soon 
retaken by Heraclius ,* captured again by the Arabs (040); taken by 
the Gteeks from the Arabs (1031) ; retaken by the Arabs, and successive- 
ly held by the Greeks, the SeJjuk Turks (1087), and the Crusaders (1099). 
who established there the ‘county’ of Edessa and kept the city till 1144, 
when it was again taken by the Turks.— Of. Oath. Enet/c'i., New York, 
8.t\ Edessa, 
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for miituai protection near their churches, and the Portuguese 
did boast at times that, as in F’ortiigai, only Catholics lived in 
their fortresses. Mylapore had a Portuguese fortress only 
from 1611 or 1624; but, even before that date, from after 
1523, when they settled at Mylapore, the Portuguese lived 
close together and formed a European settlement, the na- 
tives living ill a separate town further away. When St. Fran- 
cis Xavier was at Mylapore in 1545, there were already about 
100 families living there, and, as there was no other ciiurcli 
yet than that of the tomb, and perhaps the Luz Church of the 
Bh‘anciscansJ they most have lived close to the tomb. Was the 
case similar for the Nestorian Christians in pre-Portuguese 
days ? In Nicolo de’ Conti’s time (1425-30) there were there 
as many as a thousand ‘ Nestorians ’ Did they too congregate 
round the tomb ? Very likely ; especially as we hear of no 
church at Little Mount or at St Thomas’ Mount in Nicolo de’ 
Conti’s time. In earlier times, when the church at St. Thomas’ 
Mount still existed, there would have been probably a small 
Christian settlement in that direction too. 

Before 1 saw in stanzas I L and 12 of the hymn an allusion 
to apparitions of St. Thomas on the day of his feast, I thought 
stanza 10 applied to Mylapore in Portuguese times, that is be- 
fore 1 640, when the English settled at Madras, or before about 
1610, when the Dutch tried to get Paliaeate.'^ On the other 
hand, since vve never find allusions to such apparitions before 
1650, and since Father Tachard said that none had taken place 

i An inscription at the Luz Church, Mylapore, runs thus : Fre Fedro' 
da Atoygia/Beli° Ohserv^^de S. Franc°jEdificoti esta Igrejajde N ossa SenJp'^ 
da em 1616./ This means ** Friar Pedro da Atougia, an Observan- 
tine Religious of St. Francis, built this church of Our Lady of Light in 
1516.” From a photograph in Report of 1hefo%irth Gentenary Oelehrations ^ 
The Luz Church , Mylapore, 6th August^ 1916. Madras, Good Pastor Press, 
Broadway. 

A wonderful inscrip fcion, if correct. Its correctness is rejected by 
•Col. Love in his Vestiges of Old Madras,!. 289'--2a0, and 1 think rightly 
so. A Church at the Luz emplacement in 1516 would mean a Christian 
community there at that date or even earlier, with a Missionary in attend- 
ance. But why should the Christians not have turned into a Church 
the ruined Church near the tomb lather than build a new one? Why 
was the Church near the tomb left in ruins till 1522 ? Simply because 
there were no Christians yet. The first Portuguese visitors to Mylapore in 
1514, 1517, 1519, 1522-23 are ominously silent about the Luz Church, and 
about Franciscans at Mylapore. So is St. Francis Xavier in 1545. The 
Franciscans do not appear to have settled at Mylapore before 1540. This 
is not the place to work this out more fully. Besides, Nossa Senhora da 
Luz is such a common title that the legend of the mariners attracted by a 
mysterious light must be taken as a popular explanation of the title in- 
vented post factum. Fr. Francisco de Souza, S.J., in his Orienie (Jon- 
qidstado gives somewhere a similar story fora Church of N.S. de Luz near 
Goa, and that story would seem to have been carried to Mylapore. 

=2 A letter by Father Francisco (Ricci ?), dated Cochin, 2 Nov. 1612, 
spoaks of Puiicat (Paliacate) taken from the Dutch by the Portuguese* 
(Collection of MSS. in St. Joseph's College, Trichinopoly. ) 
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within people's memory? before 1711, it was to be suspected 
that the application to Mylapore referred to the pre-Portii- 
guese' period. In the Portuguese period, after 1547, the great 
wonder at Mylapore was the sweating of the stone cross of 
St. Thomas' Mount, to which the h^^mn could not be luiderstood 
to •refer ; besides, the sweating happened general!}? on the I8tli 
of December, 3 days before the Saint's feast, and that with 
intervals of years. 

If Mylapore was the place wdiich the pilgrim Theodore 
visited before A.D. 590 (and we may think it was) equally 
wonderful notions were current about it then. Let us trans- 
late fully the account of Theodore as we have it in St. Gre- 
gory of Tours. 

The Apostle Thomas, according to the story of his pas- 
sion, is said to have suffered in India. His blessed body after 
a long time was brought to the town which the Syrians call 
^mdissa, and was buried there. So then, at the place in the 
country of India where he first rested, there is, besides a 
monastery, a temple of wonderful size, and carefully adorned 
and arranged {diligenterque exornatmn atque convposiium). Now, 
by divine interposition, God shows in that temple a great 
miracle : for a lamp ‘ placed there and lighted burns continually 
day and night before the place of sepulture, though it receives 
from no one either oil or wick:'^ neither is it extinguished by 
the wind, nor does it fall down accidentally, or diminish in 
spite of its burning. And, through the power of the Apostle 
it receives increase, which, though a mystery to man, is known 
to the power of God.*^ This, Theodore, wdio went to that 
very place, related to us. In the above-said town, where we 
said that the blessed bones had been buried p there is, when 
the feast takes place, a great concourse of people, who come 
from divers countries for vows and trade, and daring thirty 


i Ligmis in Mgr. Medlycott, op, cit., p. HO n., repre.sents lychniu, 

■-2 Scirpus : rush , bulrush. 

In 1517, a Muhammadan took care of the lartip which was always 
kept burning before the tomb of Mylapore. We know how particular 
Cliristians of Eastern rites are about keeping lamps burning before icons 
or in holy places. We found in, the Mylapore Diocesan Archives more than 
one Armenian bequest stipulating that lamps should be kept burning before 
the Saint’s tomb. Even now, half a dozen lamps are always burning at 
tile tomb in fulfilment, I believe, of such ancient charitable bequests. 

Vbi heatos arHis diosimus iumulatos would mean ‘ had l.)eeii liuried," 
if the writer thought that at least the greater part of the body had been 
carried to Edessa ; ‘ are buried,’ if ha thought that the greater part was 
still in the original tomb. We translate by * had been buried,’ .since St. 
Gregory of Tours holds for the translation of the body to Edessa ; yet, we 
understand, with many others, that the ‘above .said town’ was, n<ji 
Ede sa, but in India, at Mylapore, 

Theoderic Ruinart, in his notes on this chapter of St. Gregory of 
Tours, says : “ Deest hoc caput in Colb. tut. et semel cum 2 seqq. in Clar. 
a. In aliisMSS. caput hoc in diiodividitur : alterius titnlus est : De virtnie 
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days the}/ are free to sell and bii 37 without paying any tax. 
On those clays, which fall in the fifth month, great and unusual 
boons are granted to the people : no scandal {scandalnm)} 
arises among them ; no fly sits on putrefied meat, nor is water 
wanting to slake one’s thirst. For, whereas on other days 
water is drawn from a depth of more than one hundred feet, 
now, if yon dig a vety little, you wdli find water welling up in 
plent}'' : wdiich favours, there is no doubt, are granted by 
the powder of the Hol\" Apostle. Now, w^hen the da3^s are over, 
taxes are again imposed on the public ; the flies which had 
disappeared return, and the water, which had been quite near, 
recedes. After that, there is such a supernatural dowcnpour of 
rain, that the entire court”3^ard of the temple is swept so clean 
of all dirt and clivers kinds of defilement that you would think 
the jjlace had not even been trodden.” ^ 

Mgr. Medlycott took much pains to show that the climatic 
conditions do not suit Edessa in July, the oth month according 
to the ancient Roman reckoning, and that, whereas the depth 
of the wells is exaggerated for M3iapore,‘'^ toll-free fairs are 
yet common in IndiaA We might add that the tale of 
wonders sounds peculiarly Indian. It reads like the manifes- 
tos which the priests of Hindu temples or their recruiting- 
agents make when they want to bring the people to some 
famous shrine on a great pilgrimage. This would only show 

basilicae in qua postea. translatus est.” Cf Migne, P.L./rom. 71, coL 733 
(S. Gregorii Episcopi Turonensis Miraculorum, Lib. I , de Gloria Marfcyrum, 
Cap, XXXII). Some MSS. attribute therefore to Edessa the stories of the 
lamp and of the festival, but on the authoritjq may be, of those who 
devised the headings of the chapters. This only shows how guarded one 
must be in discussing such texts, and how Mgr, Medtycott would have 
done well to discuss more fully the different variants of the text, a piece 
of work which it is impossible to undertake here in India. 

i The meaning seems to be ‘ no quarrel arises * no one gets hurt.’ Is 
there not a notion among the Hindus that at certain places of pilgrimage 
no one dies during the festivities ? 

‘2 Mgr. Medlycott, op. 80 n, 

W: R. Philipps {Ind, Antiq., vctl. S2, 1903, p. 151) : His [Gre- 
gory’s] description of the depth of the wells could hardly apply to Myla- 
pore,” I believe that the depth of wells at Mylapore is from 40 to 
00' feet. , , . , . 

'5- Ruinart (in Migne, F. X., tom. 71, col. 733 n. /) writes: “Ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the Syrians, wlio began the year with Xo- 
vember, this is the month of March, when the Syrians celebrated the 
feast of St. Thomas, as appeans from their Calendar, which Geriebrard 
published at Lyons in 161.5 with his Commentary on the Psalms ; the La- 
tins, however, celebrate on the 3rd of July, or of the 5th month, the feast 
of 8t. Thomas, i.e of his Translation.” Mgr. Medlycott {op. ciL, p. 76) 
notes that the sea-'on of the rains at Urla or Edessa is in the months of 
Jannaiy to IMarch inclusive, which, if Ruinart is right, would go against 
identifying with Mylapore the place where the scene is laid. But is R\ii- 
nart right ? Certainly the Syrians in India celebrated St. 'J'*horaas’ feast 
(they object now to its having commemorated his translation to Edessa) 
on July 3, and I suppose that was, anciently, and perhaps still, in f.hnr 
Calendars, the nth month. 
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that th,e Christians of Myiapore would have it that their shrine 
and fair was not inferior to the most famous In the land. 
Besides, it appears to us that the context obliges us to apph-" the 
description to Myiapore, and as we know that the Christians of 
Myiapore six centuries later were stilt masters of the harbour, 
we conclude that it was they who remitted the customs on the 
occasion of the feast. 

But., where had Father Taehard heard or read about 
apparitions of St. Thomas on tlie day of his feast ? No one in 
1710-1 i could remember at Myiapore that ainOhiog like it had 
occurred. Had Father Taehard been asked questions about 
these apparitions by someone in Europe? His letter was 
addressed to Father de Trevou. S J,. Confessor to His Boyal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans. 


i had come thus far with tiiis discussion, when a visit to 
the liKlian l.ibr'ary of St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, put me in 
possession of a text whence Father Taehard might have had 
his information. 

The Carmelite Friar, Father Vincenzo Maria de S. Catha 
rina di Siena in his Viaggio cldV indie OrieniaU (Roma, 1672), 
a work chiefly describing the author’s labours for the reunion 
of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar, consecrates a chapter 
to “ the miracles with which God favours this Christianity [of 
Malabar], and some prodigious tokens of St. Thomas’ protec- 
tion.” At the end of that chapter (p. H>H), we read 

From these signs one can know how mucli God loves 
that Christianity, and how great is the protection which the 
Apostle extends to them : neither am I astonished, because, if 
what John Nauclerus and Stapleton write is true, in the 3'ear 
one thousand one hundred and twenty*six [1126], John, the 
Patriarch of the Indies related in public eouvsiston^ to Pope 
Callistus and the Sacred College of Cardinals that St. Thomas 
appeared every vear visibly in priest]\^ vestments and with 
his own hands communicated those Christians, giving to tiie 
Faithful and well-disposed the Sacrament of the Altar, and 
denying it to those who were stained with some giievous 
fault. This suffices to show how they are privileged above 
every other nation, and how God and the Saint look down 
on them with special affection.” * 

Astonishing as was the information about St. Thomas' 
apparitions, which at best vsounded like a pious legend, it was 
for the moment quite superseded in my mind by the marvellous 
fact that a Patriarch of the Indies should have been in Poiue 
in 1126.® 

Before iofig, I received from Malabar two small English 


' Wo aro not told hero that it was on the Saint’s feast. 

' Pope Cailistus IT. reigned from Febr. Isfc, UIO, to Dee, 13th, 1124. 
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studies on St. Thomas and the orthodoxy of the St. Thomas 
Christians, in which further references to the travels of John 
were contained J His visit to Rome was there set down in tlie 
year 1122, which falis correctly in the reign of Callistiis 11. 
Our Uiiiate priests in Malabar had . not .been slow in avai,,liiig 
themselves of the information to show that, if John went to 
Rome to receive the pallium, he could not have been a 
Nestorian, but was in communion with Rome. 

The question of his orthodox}^ ought to stand over till we 
have satisfied ourselves about his identity and veracity. Let 
us quote first some of the authorities which we have secured. 
To say the least they are extremely extravagant 

The Rev. Horace K. Mann writes 

‘‘ A thirteenth centuiy chronicle/^ while giving an account 
more or less mythical of one ' John, patriarch of the Indies,’ 
furnishes a curious addition to our knowledge of this attempt 
at reiuiion.'^ Professing to quote from the ‘ records of Ca- 
lixtus/ its author relates that in the fourth year of that 
Pope there arrived at ronstantinopie, after a journey of a 
whole year, the patriarch of that part of India winch forms 
the end of the world (1122). He had come, we are told, for 
the pallium,*^ and he found at the imperial city envoy.s whom 
' Calixtiis had sent to promote concord between the Romans 
and the Greek emperor.’ Learning from these envoys 'that 
Rome was the head of the whole world,' he returned with 
them to Rome. There, in reply to questions put to him 
by the Pope and his cardinals, he said that the name of 
the city whence he had come was Ulna (or Ultima, according 
to another reading), ‘ the capital and ruling city of the whole 


Therefore, either the year 1126 or the name of the Pope given above is 
wrong. After Caliistu.-? 11. reigned Hoaorius II. (Dee. loth, 1124-Febr. 
13th, 1130), and Innocent IT, (Febr, Htii, 1130-Sept. 24th, 1143). 

J Father Saniiel, A conclusive proof oj the St. Thomas Christians' adher- 
ence to the true faith, revised and reprinted from the Malabar Herald, 
printed and published at tlie ‘ Union Pre.ss,’ Cochin, 1919. See p. 8, 
quoting Le Quien, 11, 1275, and a long array of other names taken from 
Ranlin. Father Samiel died since. His pamphlet was sent to me by an 
anonymous friend. 

The Rev. Joseph C. Paujikaran, M.A., The Si/rian Church in Mala- 
bar : A historical dissertation submitted for the Master of Aj'ts Degree of the 
University of Madras. Reprinted with a few additions, Trichinopoly , 
printed by Rev. Bro. Jo-seph, S J., tSiipt,, St, Joseph’s Industrial School 
Pre.ss, 1914, pp. 66. Sec p. 33, quoting Rev. Horace K. Mann, The Lives 
of the Popes in the Middle Ages, London. Voi. VIII (1^10), pp. 219-220, 
and referring to Le Quien, II, 1276-1277. ^ 

** As wo hav '0 it now, it is the work of Alberic. a monk of the Ci.^- 
tercian Abbey of 'Frois Fontaines, in the diocese of Chalons sur-Marne, as 
inteipolated bv the monk of Neu-Monstier (Huy). Alberic died after 
!252/'~(H. Jfann). ‘ • 

At the Council of Lateran in 1123? 

From whom w^as he to roceiv'e the pallium, if his going to Rome was 
like an after- thought ? 
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Kingdom of India/ ' It had a circumference of four , days' 
journey, and t^vo Ronian chariots couid run abreast along 
its walls,' which were so high that even the towers of 
Rome looked small beside them. Phison, one of the rivers of 
Paradise, flowed through it, most limpid, and yieiding gold and 
gems. Not far from the city, on a mountain surrounded by a 
deep lake, was the mother church of St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Round the lake were monasteries of the twelve Apostles. In 
the ciborinm of the church, in a silver case {cojidia), suspended 
by silver chains, was the body of the Apostle, whole and 
entire, which, according to John, did the most marvellous 
things during Mass.^ 

•■Though there is much in this narrative that is mythical 
and that foreshadows the wondrous stories of Prester John 
wiiich were to excite the interest of Europe from this century 
to the close of the Middle Ages, it has incidentally preserved 
a grain of truth //^ 

A few pages earlier, the same writer shows under what 
circumstances Patriarch John may have met the Pope’s envoj s 
at Constantinople '' Caiixtus would not have been a true heir 
of the ideas of Gregory VII., if he had failed to make an effort 
to reunite the Greek and Latin Churches. In 1122, his envoys 
made their way to Constantinople with letters for the Greek 
Emperor, John IL, Comnenus, on the subject of reunion. The 
Pope's letters are lost, but the Emperor’s reply to them is 
extant. ... . Finally, after pleading his Eastern campaigns as 
the cause of his delay in replying to the Pope’s overtures, he 
concluded with an enumeration of the presents, vestments, 
etc., which he had forwarded to him (June 1124). If John 
came to Rome with the Pope’s envoys, it wmuld seem from the 
above that he did not arrive except some time after June 
1124. This date svili have to be borne in mind to explain the 
discrepancies in chronology which the different accounts 
furnish. 

Ranlin in his book on the Synod of Diamper, Rome, 1745, 
writes concerning ‘‘John IIL, about 1129” : — 

‘ Not without fear of error does Quien inention under 
the year 1122, among the Bi.shops of India, this John, about 
whom Assemani is silent.*^ He takes his information from 
wiuit is called Alberic’s Chronicle, where, under the year 1122, 
among the acts of Pope Callixtus IL, who began to reign in 
the year 1110, it is related that a certain Patriarch of the 


^ Cliron. Alberici Triurn Pontiiini a monacjho Novi-Monasterif 
Hoiensis interpolata. an 1122, ap. M. G. S^S., xxiii.” -{H. K. Mami). 

Cf. H. K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, London. 
Vlll (1910), pp. 210-220. 

CL H. K. Mann, ibid, Vol VIIL, 210-217. 

indeed, T have found no reference to him in Assernani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, 4 folio volumes. — H,H, 
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Indies, ealled John, came to Constaiitinopie in the 4th ^^ear of 
Callixtiis' Pontificate, to receive the pallium, and that lie came 
thence to PfOine with the Pope's legates. There, before the 
Pope and the Cardinals, he narrated among other things that 
he resided in the Church of India where the body of St. 
Thomas was kept entire {illaesum) and standing, his clothes 
also being intact {vesiibus etiam illaesis) ; and that every year, 
on his feast, the Patriarch, kneeling before him with the 
Bishops, offers the consecrated hosts, with which 8t. Thomas 
himself communicates with his own hand one by one those of 
the people who approach ; but, if an unbeliever or one guilty 
of sin approaches, he withdraws and closes his hand. Such is 
the story of that Bishop. 

‘^ And, though we look upon (narratiunciilm^^ of the 

kind with no less caution and scruple than Le Q.uien, yet we have 
read this very thing, with a few changes, quoted with approval, 
not only by Monk Helinand, St. Antoninus, Bellovacensis, 
Gesner and Nauclerus, whom Stapleton (writing about St 
Thomas at p. 942 of his volume 4) agrees with, but also by the 
Author of the Synchronon, Odo, Abbot of St. Remy's, in 
a letter to Count Thomas, among the Vetera Analecki of 
.Mabillon (p. 464 of the Paris edition of Montalant, 1723). In 
this letter he writes to Thomas ‘ what [ saw and heard (sa^^s 
he) at the Roman Court this present year (Mabillon thinks he 
wrote about 1135), to wit, on the Friday after the solemnity 
of Ascension Sunday/ Then he recounts that a certain Arch- 
bishop (which I think more correct than what is reported by 
Alberie, namely that he was Patriarch of the Indies) presented 
himself with the Legates before the Pope, and that, after 
e.x'posing the reason of his arrival, he related almost the same 
things which we copied above, except what Alberie writes 
about Communion ; however, he advanctd at the Court some- 
thing similar, asserting that every year, when the Archbishop 
with the companions of this Order (Bishops) approaches to 
make off’erings to the A postles, he opens his hand, and receives 
gratefully the off’erings of the faithful, whereas he declines the 
jjresents of heretics, withdrawing and closing his hand. He 
adds that the Pope, on hearing of this from those of his 
household. ' summoned the Bishop to his presence and forbade 
film iiiider anathema to continue spreading false rumours in 
the Palace ; but the Bishop, with the Lord Pope’s consent, 
proved that it was so by swearing on the Holy Gospel. 
Finally, the Lord Pope and all the Court believed him/ But, 
as we were not then at the Court, w^e gave our opinion on this 
matter above, where we related these things (at the end of 
E>isserta(ion 2)d 


^ This last sentence must be Abbot Odo’s. I do not find it at the 
end of Document 2 to be mentioned and translated presently. 
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“ From all this it seems to be clearly proved, however, 
that, as we w^anted to show, this John most be set down in the 
series of Bishops and Metropolitans of India. I leave to others 
the clironologieal difficolt}'^ of conciliating the 4tli year of 
Callixtus II, with the year 1135, wdien Innocent II. sat in St. 
Peter’s Chair after Hoiiorius II."' ‘ 


Having written to Europe for the texts of some of the 
authors mentioned by Raiilin (LeQuien, Alberie, Helinand, St. 
Antoiiinos, Bellovacensis, Gosner, X"auclerus, Stapleton, and 
Abbot Odo) and expecting but little help, I considered myself 
particularly lucky when I discovered in the Bollandlsts two 
texts of considerable import. One is a shorter recension than 
Alberic’s Chronicle quoted b}^ the Rev. H. K. Mann ; the other 
by Odilo, Abbot of Cduny, is the same as the account ascribed 
by Eaiilin to Odo, Abbot of St. Remy’s. Both deserve a 
place here. 

Document 1. — Oiu* first document is from Galalogus Codi- 
ewm Hagiogra/phicortmi Bibliothecae Regiae Briixellensis^ Pars G 
Codices Latini Membranei , Tom 7. Ediderunt Hagiographi BoP 
landumi {A7ialeGt, Boll., tom. //-F), Bruxellis, 1886. 

At p. 122 [O'p. cit.) is mentioned Bibl. Reg. Briixeiiensis 
Cod. No. 206. This Codex resembles Codd. 98-100, which are 
attributed erroneously to the 12th, instead of to the 13th, cen- 
tury, See p. 108 {Cdtal. Cod. Hag., op. cit.) : On the verso of 
the last leaf is added the Miracle of St. Thomas, written by 
another hand of the 13th century."’ 

At fol. 189v of Codex 206, there is a text entitled : Mira- 
cnlnni S,, Thomae Aposioli.^' This the Bollandists reproduce 


i This long reference way sent u.s by 4’ather Brocard of 8t, Thomas, 
T.O.C.D., St. John's Monastery, Mufcholy, Travancore. We have trans' 
fated it from the Latin, and have since secured a cof)y of Raulin’s 
ioria Eccleaiae Alalahariaae, Romae, 1745, where sea tlie original text at 
pp, 435-430, 

Why should RauHn himself place Mar John Jll.’s vi.sit to Rome 
‘ about 1129 ’ since Callistus II,, had died in 1 124, and the authorities he 
quotes (Le Quien and Aiberic’s Chronicle} are said to give the year 1122 
At p. 377 {op. cit.) he assigns Mar John’s coming to Rome to the year 
i 120, quoting Stapleton’s De iribus Thomis, Vol. IV, p. 942. 

Raulin’s list of Indian Bishops {op. cit., pp. 432-480) mentions a.s 
John I, the .Bishop wlio in A.D. 325 is commonly believed to have assisted 
at the Council of Nice; he has no particulars about John II, who ruled 
about A.D. 890; John III. is the Bishop mentioned in the above text; 
John IV, reigned in A.D. 1490. 

Alberie's Chronicon was written about 1241 ; he died about 1252 
{Oath. Encyc!., ISi&w York, I, 5356) ; Helinand died either in 1223, 1227, 
nr 1237 {ibid., VII, 2066); Bellovacensis is Vincent of Beauvais, the 
author of Speculum majus, who died in 1264 (ibid:). 
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at pp. 132-134, ill an Appendix whiGh we translate beir>w 
under Document I. 

Two recensions of this text are indicated the Bollaii- 
dists in Bibliotheca' U a giograpliica Latina aniiquae et mediae 
aetatis ediderunt Socii Bollandiani (K.-Z.), Bruxellis, 1900- 
1901, p. 1J80, No. 7 (or Nos, 8145, 8140). The two recensions 
are entitled by the Bollandists : ■•‘Miracula facta in India. De 
adventii pairiarchae Indorum ad urbem sub Callisto papa 
IL” 

In the longer recension the prologue begins thus: “ Tern- 
poribus antiquis consuetude fuisse legitur.” The beginning 
proper is : ‘ ‘ Temporibus itaque Calisti papae DV' The end is : 

Qui talia tantaque miracuia per s. siium apostoiam Tiiomam 
operari non desinit, cum Patre . . , . Amen.’' ^ 

The shorter recension begins : Patriarcha regionis Indo- 
rum orationis gratia unius anni in spatio Romani.” and ends 
in the same way as the longer recension."^ This is the short- 
er text which we translate below under Document 1. 

Document 11. — Our second document is from the same 
fJatal. Codicum Haxjioqraphicorum, Pars i, Tom. 11 (Analect. 
Boll, tom. V-Vni), Bruxellis, 1889. 

At p. 18 {op. cit.) is mentioned Bibl. Reg. Bruxeliensis 
Ood. No. 7461. This MS., like Codex 7460, belonged to 
' monasterium Vallicellense/ in the diocese of Cambrai^ as is 
shown by a note of the i3th or 1 4th century. 

In Codex No. 7461 fpp. 290-300), No. 45 .speaks of Passio 
Sancti Thomae Apostoli, quae est XIF KL Januarii.” This 
was published by Membritius, tom. II. No. 46 (p. 300) contains 
" Expositio officinarum auiae regiae.” This too was published 
by Membritius, tom, I, pp. 252-253. The Bollandists notice 
some variants in the Brinssels MS. No. 47 (pp. 300-301) is en- 
titled : ^'Narratio dorani Odilonis Cluniacensis Abbatis, de 
qiiodam miraciilo Sancti Thomae Apostoli,” And the Bollan- 
dists remark : “ Since this letter relates a miracle which much 
resembles the one we published above (tom. I, pp. 132-134), we 
shall edit it in Appendix.” It appears accordingly at pp. 29-31 
as an Appendix. This is our Document 11 translated below. 
All the copies begin with: “ Salutare est omnibus,” and end 
with : “ rnaiora impetrari posse acclamabant.” 

We must notice still that the Bollandists remark elsewhere 
[Bihlloih. Hagiofp^aphica Laf ma. >(K-Z,)i Bruxellis, 1900™ 
1901, p. 1181, No. 7. IJ, or No. 8147) that in other copies the 
letter is attributed to Odo, Abbot of St. Remy’s at Rheims. 
In still other copies (cf. ibid., p. 1383, No. 8148a) the letter be- 


'■ It. is a great pity tliat I do not possess a copy of this longer recen 

sion. 

^ I omit the numerous bibliographical references given by the Bol- 
landists for both the longer and the shorter recension. 
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gins : Dilecto siio fratei' 0. saiutein in Domino. Salutare 

est,’' where Brother 0. appears without any qiialifioations; 


Document J. 

[P. 1S2.] The Aliracles of St. Thomas the A^posllt. 

The E^atriarch^ of the country of the Indians, travelling for 
a year with oars and sails, came to Home to pray.’^ Ques- 
tioned b}' the Sovereign Pontiff about St. Thomas and his 
miracles, he related before the whole clergy and senate the follow- 
ing, according as he knew it to be true. 


i The reader will remark that the Bishop’s name, John HI., does 
not occur in the two texts we translate from the Boiiandists. The tenTi 
‘ patriarch’ may have become extensively used by the Nestorian.s at tliis 
time, as among the Armenians, (A. Forte.scue, The Usser Eastern 
Churches^ pp. 405, 430). 

Bishop John de’ Marigiiolli mentions a Patriarcli of St. Tliomas ’ in 
the account of his travels in the East {1339-53), which is found in his 
History of Bohemia (Dobner, Monunienta histoHca Bohemiae, Prag, 1768, 
Pt. II, pp. 68«-282). “ In tlie chapter on the sending of the Holy Ghost, 

when at p, 259 he asks the cpiestion whether the supper is to be eaten 
with leavened or unleavened bread, he was told by the Patriarch of St. 
Thoma.s (a Patriarcka S. Thomae), according to their clear and beantifnl 
tradition, that the Lord celebrated the Supper with unleavened bread, 
since at Easter tide Christ would not have found leavened dough in the 
house of an>' pious Jew, but that the Apostle [Tliomas ?] used common 
leavened bread, as at Pentecost the Jews would eat oni,y common bread, 
The que-ition arises here who thi.s Patriarch of St. Thomas was. He may 
have been the chief Bishop of the Thomas Christians in Malabar, or also 
their Patriarch in the country , of tlie Euphrates, which Marignola also 
visited. Even in this latter ease, the question whether the Thomas 
Christians of India had Bishops in Marignola’s time must be answered 
decidedly in the afiirmative : for surely, if ^larignola could meet tlie 
Patriarch of tlie Thomas Christians, the latter woukl also bas e maintained 
relations with his Cliristian communities, if he did not aetualiy reside 
himself among th<.mi ; indeed, John of Monte Corvino found also Nestorian 
Prelates in Ciuna.” (Jf. W. Germann, Die Kirche der Thoniaschristen. 
p. 218, from whom we take the above Without knowing how much of the 
text is in iltJ Marignolli’s wording. 

The passage quoted is not in Yule’s extracts (Cf. Cathay) from dc’ 
Mai'ignolh’s account of the East. He must have overlooked it. 

cie’ MarignoUi might have met the Patriarch of St. Tliomas at Afyla- 
pure, where he was four days (1340 ?). He describees tlie Mylapore shrin-.' 

of whieii St. Thomas had been Bishop ” and the vinery planted by 
St. Thomas, from which the priests obtained their wine (cf. in}ra). 

Patriareha regionis Indoriim orationis gratia uuius anni in spatio 
ivomam remis efc velo proveefcus advenit.'’ A cordusinu s«mten(‘e. 'the 
exprc.ssiun remis mlisqm would mean that, though he travelled with all 
-peed, without implying that he came by sea, yet his journey had lasted 
a whole year. But we have remis et oelo. whicVi does not leml itself so 
easily to a figurative meaning, 

Alberic’s Chronicle, if we may trust H. K. Idaun ami W'. Germann, 
says that the journey to Constantinople had taken a whole year. 

Orationis causa might mean that he came to pray at the Apostles' 
tomb; but our second doemnent says he came for ads ice, anci under 
strange circumstances too. 
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‘‘The town itself/' [P. ISB] he said, where the body of 
the venerable Apostle Thomas rests in the Lord, is called 
Ulna/ It is the capital and ruling city of the whole of our 
kingdom/ Indeed, the size of that city is so great that it 
takes a four days’ journey to go round. Such is the thic*kness 
of the walls encompassing it that at least two chariots can go 
abreast on its summit ; but its height surpasses that of a high 
tower.'^ The Phison, one of the rivers of Paradise, flows 
through its Its waters, which are most limpid, throw up 


i Ulna might be a copyist’s mistake for Meiia (Meliapur). One of 
the variants, as remarked by the Rev. H. K. Mann and W. Germarin, has 
Ultima. Some medieval writers do indeed speak of Mylapore as a sort of 
Ulthna Thide for India; but it is not likely tliat that fact produced 
Ultima. — In ease Mar John III, referred to Mesopotamia, sometimes in- 
cluded in India by Syrian yrritez*s, Ulna might be a mistake for ITrfa 
(Edessa). 

In 1122 Mylapore might indeed have been still one of the most ini- 
portant towns of the Coromandel Coast. However, Marco Polo (A. I). 
1293) says that it was not much frequented by traders. 

S Some of our ancient Indian towns were enormous. Think of 
Hand liu and Delhi. Think of our modern Calcutta with its suburbs. It 
is not said that the whole area of the town was walled in. As for the 
tliickTiess and height of the walls, we might condone the exaggeration, it 
any there was, in view of the fact that our Easterner was perhaps bent 
on making himself interesting, as much as on humbling the Roman.s. 
But, after putting the mildest construction on the text, we do not see 
how the passage was ever applicable to Mylapore. The Mylapore of our 
medieval travellers, less than 200 years after Mar John III., does not 
appear to have been walled. 

'ihe Portuguese never allude to walls anterior to their arrival (1517 or 
1522). S. Thom6 was walled at least twice, in 1611 or 1624, and about 
1690, The walls were dismantled the second time about 1697. Cf. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, T, 576. Now no traces of walls are visible, 
except near the shore, close to the fiagstalf. 

It would require much good will to sea in the four days’ circum- 
ference of the town an allusion to the four leagues of land donated 
Bukka Haja to the Mylapore shrine. 

We find the name Phison applied by the Syrians to the Indus ; 
perhaps also to the Ganges. A geographical fragment in the Lt6er Cali- 
pharum publisliod by Land in his Anecdofa Syy'iaca (Lugduni- Batavorum, 
Vol. 1, 1862, p. 122) has : And these are the bigge.st rivers: the Indus 

or Pison, the Nile or Genoa, the Tigris or Phrat, tiie Jordan, the Cepliis- 
sus, the Tanais(‘/) . . . . ” Cosmas Indicopleustes (A.D. 535) says: 
‘‘The ri\'er Phison (Indus] divides India from the hiins....Of these 
{ri\'ers of Paradise), the Phison is the river of India which .some call Indus 
or Ganges It flows down from regions in the interior and falls }:>y raan\' 
mouths into the Indian sea.” Cf. J. W. McCrindle, A^icienf India, 
A. Constable, Westminster, 1901, p. 165. PBeiidO'-Kallkstheiie.s, who 
wrote about A.D. 420, and whose treatise belongs to the Lausiae Histo- 
ries of Pailadius, writa.s: “ This river Ganges is in our opinion that wliicli 
is called in Scriptum the Phison, one of the rivers which are said to go out 
from Paradise,’ p. 178). ^ ■ 

See also on many other identifications W. S. Smith, Diet, of ihe Bible 
2nd ed., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 847-8, s. v. Eden. See also Marignolii’s strange 
account of the Phison in Yule’s Cathay, II (1866), pp. 349-350.^ 

What of the Adyar of Mylapore ? Would the Phison fit Edessa near 
the Euphrates ? The rest of tli© story does not apply to Edessa more 
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the richest gold and the most precious gems, whence our people 
become passing wealthy. The whole of this city, as behoves, Is 
inhabited by faithful Christians. Xo heretic or infidel can live 
among' them without either repentirg at once or dropping dead 
suddenly.^' 

‘•At a small distance outside the ramparts of the town 
tliere is a lonely mountain . surrounded on all sides by a very 
deep lake.'^ On it rises a high tower, on the top of which 
stands the mother-church of the most blessed Apostle Thomas.'^ 
Around the said lake, on the outside, there are XII monasteries 
ill honour of the XII ApostlesA The aforesaid mountain, on 
which the Church of the .Apostle Thomas is situated, is not 
accessible to an 3 one during the year, nor does anyone rashly 
venture to go to it. Onl}^ once a 3"ear does the Patriarch, 
whoever he be, enter it. with those who come from all sides to 
celebrate the sacred mysteries : for, when the day of the 
Apostle’s feast approaches, eight days before it and as many 

than to Mylapore, and; as Edessa was so mneh nearer Rome, and in tlie 
hands of the Crusaders, and pilgrims from Mesopotamia might easily 
have refuted the story as applied to Edi-ssa, we may suppose tJiafc tlie 
‘ Indian Patriarch ’ would lay the story in real India. Who could verify 
it then ? But the only place in India claiming t}\e tomb of St. I’hoinas 
would have been Mylapore. 

.According to Indian or Syrian notions there would have been nothing 
extraordinary in making the Phison issue from Paradise (Ceylon), re- 
appear at Mylapoi'e, and continue elsewhere as the Indus. See hijra 
note (under Prester John’s letter). 

^ The meaning of tills sentence appears from the seque Neither 
docLunent speaks of Jews, as does the Latin hymn translated at the 
Ifcginning of this chapter. 

A deep lake around (Great) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore, must 
sound inei'cdible to anyone knowing present conditions. Only the shallow 
Ad\ ar flows close to the foot of the Great Mount. Fn the middle of 
January, 1923, I noticed a large number of lakes in the neighbourhood 
Tff St. Thomas Mount, but noon© would liave thought, if he w’ished to be 
exact, of describing the 'Mount as surrounded on all sides by a very deep 
lake. '■ 

There might have been on the Great Mount in pre- Pori.ugnose times 
a sort of light-house. I have in my coileetioiw some texts to that effect, 
'i’here tiad been on the Great Mount a Church going back to at least tlie 
71b centiiry and probably a monastery too. But wluo can understand a 
Clmrcli on top of a tower ? And who will believe that that Church held 
the tomb of the Saint? Wbat about tlie tomb at the Church nearer the 
<ea ? The confusion w^ould be bad enough for an Indian Bishop who had 
not. visited the place. How shall wo quality the statement, if it comes 
from an * Indian PatriarehJ who we must suppose had presided at the 
yearly ceremonies ? 

Less than 2011 years later, there was no trace or souvenii' of these 
twelve monastei'ies round the lake. Non© of the medieval travellers 
refers to them. There was not even a tradition about them or the lake in 
fk)rtuguese times, and yet the Portuguese picked up at Mylapore so many 
old traditions. I could understand a Church at Mylapore with icons of 
the twelve Apostles, for even now both the Church of the Luz: and th© 
Church at the Great Mount have each a collection of such paintings, 
both the gift of Armenians, 
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after it, the abundant waters surrounding the said moiintaio 
decrease, to such an extent that one hardh^ remarks there had 
been water there. ^ Hence, there flock thither, from ail sides, 
Christians and infidels coming from afar, and sick people of all 
sorts, who, through the merits of the blessed Apostle Thomas, 
expect imdoubtingly the remedy and cure of their illness. 

'' Within the holy of holies of the said Church, there is a 
magnificently wrought ciborium,’'^ covered with silver, and 
adorned with the various precious stones produced Iw the 
river of Paradisf3 called Phison. Within [the ciborium] there 
hangs, suspended b}- silver chains, a most precious silver 
concha,® and, however precious it be, as the story of the 
Apostle himself also ^ says, it is much more precious for the 
treasure within it. In truth, the most holy body of the Apostle 
is yet preserved in it, intact and entire, as on the da}’ of his 
death, and he is seen standing in it erect, as if alive.® Before his 
presence hangs, from silver ropes, a golden lamp filled with 
balsam. Once it has been lit, the balsam does not decrease from 
year to year, nor does it get extinguished ; but, God willing it so, 
and through the Apostle's intercession, all things are found the 
next year just as they were, as is proved by the greater 


1 Is the Adyar dry on the 3rd of July, when the feast would have 
been celebrated at Mylapore ? Father Tachard says in his letter of 1711 
that the Adyar was formed by the bursting of the dyke of a distant 
tank. When he says that this had occurred at the beginning of the 17t]i 
century, owing to heavy rains, we have reason to suspect he is not ac- 
curate. I have not met any other allusion to such a bursting, and we 
should think that the Adyar is as old as Mylapore. The reminiscence 
may have been about a much older fact. 

^ The idea of a ciboriunj, or dai.s above the high altar, seems to be 
ijonowed from the Greek and Roman Churches which John III. would 
have visited on his journey. Would Edessa still have had a ciborium in 
1122? The old Malabar Cimrchrs do not appear ever to have had a 
ciborium. There are none now, as far as I know, in tlie non-Lhiiate 
'Vhurehes of iUalabar. 

3' “ In the year [A.D.j 442~443, xAnatolins the General (in command 
the troops) made an offering of a silver casket to hold tlie Bones of 
I he .Apostle St. Thomas.” (Medlycrtt, op. cit., pp. 103-1 Cl.) It was 
^u.spendad by a silver chain, says another text, ibid. , p. 102.’ Pnfortu- 
uutely for our case in fa vour of Alylapore, this was at Fdes.sa. 

In what .stoT'\' of the Apostle does this occur ? 

^ We sliould thin].: that the greater part of the bofly was at Alyla- 
pore rather than at Eilessa. It could not have been entire at eithn* 
place, if some of the many relics of St. Thomas .shown in different 
Vhurchesof Europe urn genuine. Be that as it may, for neither place are 
V. e prepared to believe that the body was preserved in a concha, or siuli- 
like ves.sel. and was standing in it erect, as if alive. Did not the slab 
of <Iiaicedony which co%'ered the Apostle’.s relics at Chios (from 1143 or 
1144), and winch has been at Ortona since 12nB, come from Edessa ? if 
Alar Jolin JIL speaks of re]ic.s of the Saintat Mylapore, we should think 
that the greater part was in the tomb: for, if what the Portuguese found 
at Al\ia|M re in 1522 in a tomb at a depth of some IC palms was not part 
of 8t. Thomas’ body, then the whole contention in favour of 8t. 
Thomas’ connection with ATylapore seems to be lost. 
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marvels to be derived next from anointing oneself with the 
iiquidd Indeedj when, according to the custom of the feast, 
the Patriarcdi, as has been said,, returns each year to the afore- 
said Ohiirch, he is followed by a great concourse of people, 
men and women, all of tiiem clamouring and demanding unceas- 
ingly even the smallest particle of the balsam burning -before the 
Apostle’s tribunal : for no one doubts that, Clod willing, the 
sick, whatever their illness, will recover at once when anointed 
with it. 

Next, as in the holy solemnities of Easter, the Patriarcln 
with his suiiTagan Bishops, prepares himself to lo\rer(?) the 
said concha ; after which, amid hymns and spiritual praises, 
they lower(l) little by little the concha with the ^sacred body. 
Taking up the Apostle’s sacred body with much trembling 'and 
great, reverence, the.y place it on a golden seat near the altar. 
[P, 18€\ By the creator’s will, he is yet so entire that he 
appears as when he walked the earth alive. His face shines 
like a star ; his hair is red and falls almost on to his shoulders ; 
Ills beard is red and crisp, but not long ; his whole appearance, 
ill fine, is most comely to see. His clothes too are still as 
strong and entire as when first put on. 


J See above, in this chapter, how St. Gregory of Tours speaks in 
almost similar term.s about the lamp mentioned by Theodore, But the 
Oriental Christians, would relate incredible stories about the lamps <!l 
their churches. 

Johann Seiiiltberger was told of the Mountain of Catherine, ai 
Alount Sinai, that “when a monk is about to die, his lamp ))ecomes dim, 
and when it goes out, he dies. When the Abbot dies, he wiio sings the 
rmivss finds on the altar a letter, in which is written the name of the man 
wlio is to be tho abbot, and his lamp relights of itself.’’ Of. The Bondage 
(.Old Travels of Johann ScMltbcrger , a natit'e of Bavaria^ in Europe, Asia 
and .4/r/co, I‘t96-“1427. By J. Buchan Teller, London, Hak]u\ i SorieU . 
1 879, p. 55, 

Johann was at the Church cf the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusaieui, 
There is a lamp l^bat burns all the year until Good Friday; then it 
g(tes out, find relights itself on Good Saturdaj^ (ibid., p. 57). 

Assemani (Btbl, Orient,, Vol, IV, pp. COCLXTJ~CCCLXIX} sa\ s that 
this story is heard earlier thati A. I). 1 110, and tliafc the non-Xestorians 
<‘on9idered it a fraud, but that the Greeks, the Armenians, the EgyjJians, 
and the Abyssinians believed in it. 

In a Calicut temple, according to a Jewish Sciavoniau pilot broiuilo 
back to Lisbon perforce, ** on a certain djiy of the year, s.oine lamps ifi 
this same temple [with diabolical apparitions] begin to burn -poataiie- 
ously and cause many deformities of nature to appear.’ C't. A Journru 
of the first Vopage of Vasco da Gaimt, 1407-1499. By E. G. Ka\ cnstein 
London, Hakluyt Society, 1898, p. 109. 

“ I)(nnde ad praedictam eoncharn expendendion emn suis suilra- 
ganeis episc<.)pis patriarcha vchit in sacris paschali).)us HoloninitaUbu.- 
(H-aoparat sese, et po.st haec curn hymnis et spiritualibns laudibus pauia- 
um expendiiiil enin sacro corpore coneham,” The word cxpendere might 
fuean "to examine’; but the translation wdiich we give seeiris meet 
tho rase better. The word occurs once more lower in Die same sense. 
Gi-rmann nl*D understands it as meaning " to lower.’ (See infra). 
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^'Wberi the Apostle’s body has been thus taken down ^ 
and placed in the chair, presently the sacred ministers perform 
the ceremonies proper to the feast. But, when the time of re- 
ceiving the Eucharist has come, the Patriarch arranges with 
the paten on the altar the sanctified hosts, bears them wdth 
great reverence to the place where the AiDostle is seated, and, 
kneeling, oifers them to the Apostle, who, by the Creator’s dis- 
position, extends his right hand and receives them so carefui- 
'ly as to appear, not dead, but quite alive. Indeed, receiving 
them in his outstretched palm, he keeps them there to give 
one to each : for the whole assembly of the faithful, men and 
women, approach one after another, with much reverence 
and fear, and each receives in his mouth a host from the hand 
of the Apostle,^ the xApostle giving it. But, if an infidel or a 
heretic or a person sullied by other stains of sin approaches 
him in order to receive Communion, the Apostle, while the 
sinner stands there and all look on, at once withdraws his 
hand with the hosts, and does not again open it as long as the 
man is there. ^ As for the sinful man, he will never get off urn 
less he presently repent and, touched with sorrow, receive 
Communion from the Saint: else, he dies before he leaves the 

i “ Taliter igitur deposito atque in cathedra apostoli corpor© collo- 
cate.” The word deposito shows that the concha must have been 
lowered. 

The idea of seating the Saint in a chair may have been suggested by 
the fact that every member of the Greek clergy is buried in complete 
ecclesiastical attire, and that the custom of interring in a sitting posture 
is still observed in the case of a Bishop, 

In a recent account of the obsequies at Constantinople of a Bishop 
of tho Ch’eek Church {The Times, August 29, 187S), the Correspondent 
writes; ‘I was ushered into a small densely crowded church, and on 
walking forwaul a few steps, found myself confronted by an aged and 
veneral.)ie prelate seated on a throne in full canonicals, richly decorated 
With gold atni jewels. He sat perfectly motionless, with his ey\s closerl, 
and holding in his rig] it hand a jewelled rod resembling a sceptre. Two 
ov three people advanced and devoutly kissed his hands, but ho did no 5 
ivrurn tiie ciistomary benediction and gave no signs oi consciousness. 
‘Is he asleep?’ i whispered inquiringly to rny friend. ''N'o, he is 
f dead ; that is the late patriarch.' Cf. Bondage and Travels oj 

■ dnhann SohiUbeger, op, cit., p. 233. 

\ *• Did not liie Indian Syrians receive the host or consecrated bread 

in tlieir hands and communicate themselves? 

In recciv'ing Conuininion “ a person will lay one hand in the other, 
forming a croi-.s. and the priest will lay the bread in hi.s hantls a ad he 
toke.y it. In .‘^omo places tho priest puts it in his moutli, as witli tlie 
cldkiren everywhere : then the communicant will go and drink the drink- 
uttering ” Of Surma d’ Bait Mar Shimim, Assyrian Church Customs ami 
the. Murder of Mar Shimun, London, 'Fmth Press, quoted through The 
Tablet, London, B^ebr. 25, 1022. p. 247. 

We may freely reject the miracle of the Apostle’s opening and 
closing hi.s h nets, as long as it rests on such poor evidence as thi.s. A. 
natural explanation which one dares hardly devise is that of a statue, 
which would have been made to act automatically ; but the device wouhl 
hav’e I'een childisli and the interpretation blasphemous. 
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place. Many of the infidels, struck with fear at so great a 
reiracle, abandon the errors' of their paganism : converted to 
the faith of. Christ, the 3 ^ ask unceasingly for the sanctifying 
waters and are. baptized together in . the name of the holy and' 

' oiidivided Trinitcn 

“ These ceremonies over, and the sacred mysteries pertain- 
ing to the feast of the holy Apostle Thomas having been 
celebrated by the clergy and the people the whole of that week, 
the Patriarch and the aforesaid ministers of God, Archbishops 
and Bishops,^ tremblingiy replace the Apostle’s sacred body 
in the same place, great fear and reverence reigning ah around, 
as when they take it down (? sictii qimudo ill ad ex/pendmit). 

After that, each one returns home happy and rejoicing at 
having been xarivileged to see such great miracles. And, in the 
same way as the plain and place aforesaid entirely dries up 
about the feast of the Apostle, when the people crowd in, so 
now, when they go away, it returns quickly to its former con- 
dition, and is now at once flooded in deep water.’’ 

That is what the Patriarch of the Indians related at the 
Lateral! Court, and Pope Callistus IL, with the rest of the 
Roman Church present there, raised their liands to heaven and 
glorified with one accord Christ, who, not ceasing to work year- 
ly such and so great miracles through His holy Apostle Thomas, 
liveth ivith the Father and the Holy Ghost, world wit! jo ut 
end.' Amen.' 


' -We might perhaps suggest, for. want of anything better,' 
that b!^ the body of St Thomas may have been meant the low- 
relief statue of St. Thomas found underground in 1729 near 
the tomb of St. Thomas at M^ylapore. The consecrated hosts 
might have been made to touch the statue, and St. Tliomas him- 
self would have been understood to administer Holv f.’omrmi" 
nion. But, the withdrawing and closing of tlie hand remains 
as unintelligible in the case of a statue as in the<*aKe of a dead 
bocl}^ ■ . . ■ 

The Eev. Adrian Forteseiie refers to cases of orillnation hy 
a dead body in Armenia. The Katholikos of Ktslirniadzin is 
ordained hy a kind of supplementary imposition of liands. the 
imposition of a real or supjposed relic of St. (.iregoyy the 
Illuminator, his right arm, called the holy Atseli.'^ From 
Malabar wo have the curious story that twelve Nestoriau 
p!‘iests went timough an alleged form of ordination by la x ing cm 
the head of x^rchdeacon Paiakomatta a letter from the \m- 


■ it requires more authoritative texts than tliis to make us aea^pt 
r'ur Soutiiern India a 'Patriarch with Archbishops and Bishops who would 
have met yearly at Mylapore for the >Sa!nFs feast. These iiiirneroas 
prelates might have been found near Edessa; not so in India, I think. 

A. Porteseue, The leaser Tlastern Churches, p. 4Hk 
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}3risoried Bishop Aithalialia (about 1613) d It is also stated 
that ill 1810, when a non-Unia-te Malabar Bishop died without 
ordaining a successor, the clergy took a priest, brought him to 
die dead body, said the prayers for ordainiog a bishop, and 
laid the dead hand on his head A 

Our explanation about veneration shown to a statue of 
St. Thomas, instead of to the body of the Saint, was, we find, 
anticipated by Haiiiin. “Moreover,” he says^ ‘‘we might 
think that what is said about St. Thomas’ body should be 
attributed to some statue of the Holy Apostle (for we consider 
that also possible) rather than say that, either at Edessa or 
elsewhere, a few bones and ashes of the Apostle wrought 
th e above-said miracle, ” ^ 

Why do we not without more ado dismiss the whole of tliis 
extraordinary story and brand it as a barefaced hoax ? We 
still think that the story emanates from India. Extravagant 
as it is, it appears to establish with St. Thomas in India a link 
older by 170 years than Marco Polo, and as such it deserves to 
be treated with all cousiderateness. 

Our first reason for thinking so is that Bishop John de' 
Marignolli picked up at Mylapore itself in A.D. 1349 a story 
which looms large in Mar John III.’s account. Standing 
miracles,” writes de’ Marignolli, ‘‘are, however, to be seen 
there [at Mylapore] in respect both of the opening of the sea and 
of the peacocks {tarn de aperitione mar is quam de pavonibus),” 

‘‘ There is nothing before,” says Yule, “ about this open- 
ing of the sea, and the meaning is dark.”^ Neither does de’ 
Marignolli tell us in what the miracle of the peacocks con- 
sisted.'^ Probably he referred to two facts widely known to 
medieval readers. Yule continues to say that John of Hese 
has a foolish story about St. Thomas* body being on an island 
in the sea, and that, every year, a path was laid dry for fifteen 
days for the pilgrims to pass through the sea. We know that 
story well enough by now. John of Hese had it from our Mar 
John Ilf. For once, however, we disagree with Yule when he 


^ A. Forteticue, The lesser Eastern Churches ^ pp. 364-365. 

Ibid., p. 365, n. i , quoting Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, 
p. (521. Forteseu© doubts, however, whether men so ordained were re- 
cognized as real bishops. 

Raulin, Historia Eccl. Malabaricae, p. 378. 

^ Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the Way thither, ed., London, 18G6, 11. 

367. 

^ Ibid,, I. 37G, n. 1. 

® 1 cannot guess wliab the standing miracle of the peacocks may have 
been like. Are there at jVIylapor© legends pointing to an explanation ? 
Or have the Hindus near Mylapore, the ‘ town of peacocks,* any legends 
about a standing miracle of peacocks ? In The Catholic Derold of India, 
Calcutta, we have dealt witli ancient interchanges of legends between 
Christians and non-Christians at Mylapore. Cf. ibid,, January 3i - March 
28, 1623, pp. 79; 94; 110; 120; 142-143; 158-159; 174-1 75 189-190, 
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says that Margiiiolii, who had been at the place, could not 
mean such stuff as this. According to Yule, de^ Marignolli's 
standiiiig miracle of the opening of the sea may have alluded to 
the tradition that St. Thomas, in erecting a cross at Mylapore, 
which was then ten leagues from, the sea, prophesied that, 
when the sea would reach that vicinity, white men should ceme 
from the w'orkhs end and restore the law which he liad taughtd 
We fail to see wdiat standing miracle de’ Marlgnolli might have 
seen in such a tradition, granting that he had heard it. He 
was at M^dapore onl^?' four days.^ If he came at any time other 
than the Saint’s feast, he may have heard the story of the 
opening of the sea, and would have recorded it for what 
it was worth and without pretending to have seen it A stand- 
ing miracle would be a phenomenon often repeated, and, 
immediate^ after the passage quoted, de’ Warignolii gives us 
an instance of what ho considered to be a standing miracle. 

Moreover, whatever qiiantit}^ of the earth be removed from 
the grave one day, Just as much u replaced spontaneously 
against the next.” ® We may take it therefore that the story of 
the opening of the sea was a well-known one in Malabar and in 
the Coromandel country, and that, carefully investigated; 
Malabar traditions might yet be made to yield vestiges of it and 
of its meaning. Both the Christian and the Hindu traditions 
seem to have preserved the memory of some tidal wave that 
would have buried a broad strip of the foreshore. Was there 
for a time after that a yearly receding of the waters so that 
parts buried in the sea showed again ? 

Perhaps Yule is nearer to an explanation about the open- 
ing of the sea when he writes {Cathay, op. cH., 11. 376, n. 1) : 
'‘There is another curious Tamul legend bearing upon this 
which is cited in Taylor’s Catalogue Baisonne of Or. MSS: 
(Madras, YoL III, p. 372). Mailapur was ancientiy inhabited 
by the flairias. One had a dream that in a fe\v days the town 
^vollld be overwhelmed by the sea. Their holy image was re- 
moved further iidand, and three days later the old town \vas 
swallowed up. The temples were then reestablished in a town 
called Mailamanagara, wdiere exactly the same thing hap])ened 
again. It is added that tradition runs in reference to the 


s \m\^, op. cit.., ibid* 

Ihid., 1, 378, 

Ihid.^ I. 37t>. Not more spontaneously than now, and iht-refore no 
iniraolo. I'o prevent the pilgrims from scooping ont the earth or darnag' 
ing the Ijricksof the tomb, fresh earth from ontsido is now (•ontinnally 
thrown into the tomb. A glaring case of clerical imposition, scaneone 
will say- Why t Contact with the tomb suffices to consecrate tlie earth, 
the pilgrim would answer. But we cannot in4st enough that pilgrinrs 
fiboiild not be allowed to penetrate into the tomb and damage the l>ricks. 
Too much damage has already been done in this way, and that within the 
last twents’’ years. 
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wlioie coast from San Thome to the Seven Pagodas, that ex- 
tensive ruins exist beneath the sea and are sometimes visible/' 

Another reason why we consider Mar John III/s stories 
as having originated from India is that St. Thomas’ right 
hand, the hand which touched Our Lord’s sacred side, as the 
Latin hymn put it, seems to have exercised in India, a special 
fascination, so much so that it has led to legends more or less 
similar to Mar John’s, whose original home was doubtless 
India. We should expect that some versions of them survive 
still in Malabar. 

What are we to think for instance of the story we read in 
John de Mandevilie ? Much of what the gallant knight writes 
about Maabar or the Coromandel Coast seems, indeed, to have 
been copied from the Francivscan Friar Odoric of Pordenone 
yet, when he happens to speak of St. Thomas of Calamye {i.e, 
Calaminal, he stands suddenly alone and has apparently inde- 
pendent knowledge. It is one of those passages where, instead 
of calling him a liar, a plagiarist, we feel inclined to credit him 
with a journey of his own to India. And there are other pas- 
sages which force on us the conclusion that too much has been 
made of his similarities with Marco Polo and Odoric, and too 
little of the dissimilarities, 

de Mandeville’s story about St. Thomas is remarkably 
similar to that version of Mar John’s story in which St. Thomas’ 
hand rejects the gifts of the unworth 3 ^ 

‘‘From that Country,” writes Sir JohnJ ‘‘Men pass by 
many Borders toward a Country, a 10 Da^^s’ Journey thence, 
that is dept Mabaron ; and it is a great Kingdom, and it hath 
many fair Cities and Towns. 

‘‘ In that Kingdom Hath the Body of Saint Thomas the 
Apostle in Flesh and Bone, in a fair Tomb in the City of Gala- 
niye''^: for there he was martyred and buried. But Men of 


• Cf. The Marvel lom Advetitures of Sir John Maujideville, Kt . . . , 
Edited . . . by Arthur Layard, Westminster, Archibald Constable, 1895, 
eh. 15, pp. 212-213. The chapter is entitled thus: *‘01 the judgments 
made by St, Thomas ; of Devotion and Sacrifice made to Idols in the City 
of Calamye ; and of tlie Procession in the going about the City.’' 

Anotiier modern English edition, written in archaic English, gives a 
picture of a reliquary, frouj one of the apertures of which, on the sides, 
there protrudes an arm, the hand pointing heavenwards* The title is: 

The Voiage and Traraile of Sir John M'umdevile, Kt Reprinted from 

the Edition of A.D. 1725 by J. O. Halliwell. .. .London, ... M.D 

CCC. LX VI. 

- Ma’alsar (Coromandel Coast). 

\\ here did Sir John got at that name ? If he has merely concluded 
from the Ronuan Martyrology that the Caianiina wdience St. Thomas’ 
relics were carried to Edessa {see under July 3) was the same as Mylapore, 
wily did he not write the name correctly ? He is the Jfirsfc European 
traveller in whom we find the name. And from his context it can apply 
to TK> other place but Mylaporo. Did he then hear in Malabar the name 
Calamye (Calamide ?) applied to Mylapore ? That would go a long way 
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Assyria bare his Body into Mesopotamia into the Cit\^ of 
Edessa, and after, he was brought hither again J And the 
Arm and the Hand that he put in our Lord's Side, when Ele 
appeared to him after His Resurrection and said to him, '’Noli 
esse incredyuhis, sed fidelis ' (Be not faith less, but believing), are 
yet lying in a vessel without the Tomb. And by that Hand 
the}^ make all their judgments in the Country, whoso liatii 
Bight or Wrong. For when there i.s any Dissension between 
2 Parties, and each of them maintaineth his Cause, and one 
saith that his Cause is rightfu!, and that other saith the con- 
trary, then both Parties write their Causes on 2 Bills and put 
them in the Hand of Saint Thomas. And anon he castetli aw ay 
the bill of the wrong Cause and holdeth still the Bill with the 
right Cause. And therefore Men come from far Countries t-o 
iiave Judgment of doubtable Causes, and other Judgment use 
they not there. 

'' Also the Chiireh where Saint Thomas lieth. is both great 
and fair and full of great Simulaehres, and those be great 
Images that they call their Gods, of the which the least is as 
great as two Men.” 

Of Sir John de Mandeviile himself we know next to noth- 
ing. The date and place of his death are alike disputed. 
We are not even sure that his name is not a pseudonym. But 
it is sufficient for us that the book bearing his name appeared 
first between 1357 and 1371, fully a century before the Por- 
tuguese conquest of India.® 

Something very similar is related by Jean A arts of Mechlin, 
a priest, according to his own testimony A If his MS. can be 


to settle the many discussions on the whereabouts of Galamiiia, and all the 
early texts quoted by Mgr. Medlycott as containing the name would be so 
many new arguments proving that Calamma is Mylapore. 

i 'i hanks to Sir John for the information that the body of St. Thomas 
was brought back from Edessa to Calamye, in Mn baron, by which lie 
no doubt iind<-rstands Mylapore on the Coromandel Coast. We havc^ 
some idea that the body was never carried to Edeasa, and we have at 
least one medieval Syrian writer who fchoujjht so too. 

^ In the last paragraph one might think that Sir John copies Odoric 
of Pordenone or Marco Polo; he does it however in such a wav that one 
cannot feel sure. The text continues: ‘“And, arnongst the.se. there is 
an Image more groat than any of the other, that is all covered with Hne 
gold and precious Stones and Rich Pearls, and that Idol is the God of 
false Cliristians that have denied their faith.” Follows a description of 
that idol, with acts of self-immolation, much in the style of Odoric and 
Marco Polo, but with flourishes that seem new. 

Elsewhere we shall hav^e to insist that, when the Purtugue.-^c^ first 
came to India, large numbers of people were said to have apostaf.ised on 
the Coromandel and Fishery Coasts, though they still considered tliern- 
seives as belonging to the caste of the Christians, 

Cf. E. B. Nicholson and H. Yule on Mandeviile (Sir Jehan) in 
l.ncycL Britann.^ 9th ed., VoL XV. 

CL Un Voyage au XV^ siecle, Ttecit de Vexpedition en Ofieni du 
Grand Facfevr dti Portugal e.t de Jean Aerts de M alines [>a.r 
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relied on, he undertook with the Great Factor of Portugal a 
journey to Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and even the Great Indies, 
between 1481 and 1484, or some 16 years before Vasco da 
Gama’s expedition. From Arabia. the party, which appears to 
have gone in search of Prester John, went eastwards, traversed 
many countries, and came to Makeria {dans la Makeria), a 
place W'hicli Enimanuel Neeffs, beyond whose study we have 
no iiifonnation, identihes with the country of Mekran, on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf. This country was dotted with fine 
towms, and the party took nine days to cross it ^ 

Siiddeniy and without giving any detail, the MS. takes 
us to the Great Indies, to the lowm of Calaaiina, where St. 
Thomas siiflered martyrdomyand where he repo.ses in flesh and 
bone in a beautiful reliquary (dtdsse). The Assyrians indeed 
had one day translated in great pomp the Apostle’s relics to 
Eclessa, but they had srd)se(|uently been brouglit back to 
Oalamina. The hand and the arm with wdiich the imbelieviog 
i\postle had touched the Redeemer’s wounds are not enclosed 
in the tomb where his body is kept.^ The judge of the place 
uses them like an instrument wdiich decides altercations and 
points out in doubtful ca-^es which of the tivo parties is in the 
right. The suitors write down their complaints, and, w^ben 
they deposit these writings into the martyr’s hand, it rejects 
the document containing the inadmissible plea.” 

Neeffs, who rarely quotes the MS. rightly com- 

pares this statement wdth Sir John de Mandeville’s. To us the 
two statements sound so much alike, and so much in Jean 
Aerts’ account appears to be fanciful that we doubt his having 
visited Calamina or Mylapore, and many other places which 
he mentions.^ 

Hardly less curious than our extract from Sir John de 
Mandeviiie is w'hat we read in Barbosa, a Portuguese, who 
wrote in India between 1500 and 1516. Though there is noth- 
ing to show that Barbosa visited Mylapore, his work bears 
evidence of painstaking study. He is extremely well informed 
on India and the Far East. In his account of Mylapore and 

Emmanuel Neeffs, Louvain, Oh. Peelers, 1872. The name of the factor 
is nowhere given. At p. 32 we hear of the Duke of Perrneren. F, C. 
Danvers, The Portuguese in India, London, 1891. I. 29, speaks of the 
mission of Father Antonio de Lisboa and Pedro de Montaroyo. Sent to 
discover Prester John’s country, tliey seem to have gone no further than 
Jerusalem. Their journey would have been between 1481 and 1487. 
Ptdro de CovilliAo and Affonso de Pa>va, who loft on a similar journey 
on May 7, 1487, were more successful. 

1 Might thi.s Makeria not be Malabar or Maabar (the Corornandei 
Coast) ? 

^ What about tise inconsistency of saying in one place that the body 
was in a reliquary, and in the next that it was in a tomb ? 

We must return to him elsewhere and show that he lias copied 
from others some of his information. 
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St. TiioDias' te brings ns back, but on independent, testimon}?, 
P) some of the legends recorded by Marco Polo. If lie did not 
■•onie to Mylapore, he iinist have obtained his information in 
Malabar from, the St Thomas Christians, or from ' Armenians,/ 
and Europeans, who had visited the place. \¥e quote froiii 
him here only what pertains to the arm of the Saint. 

“'They say/’ Barbosa writes,'’ that, on burying him [St. 
Thomas], they could never put his .right arm in the tomb, and 
it always remained outside; and, if they buried him entirely, 
next day the}.^ found the arm above the earth, and so thet^ let 
it be. The Christians, his disciples and companions who built 
the said Church [of Myiaporr] and the Gentiles alread}^ held him 
for a saint, and honoured him greatly. He remained thus with 
his arm outside of the grave for a long time, and they say that 
many people came thei‘e from many quarters in pilgrimage, 
and that some Chinese came also, who wished to cut off his 
arm, and carry it away as a relic, and that when they were 
about to strike at it with a sword, he withdrew his arm inside, 
they say, and it was never seen again. ^ So he remains still 
in that hermitage, very humbly, and lighted up by the grace 
of God, because the Moors and Gentiles light him up, each 
one saying that he is something belonging to them.” 

Among the information collected in 1531 by Miguel Fer* 
reira from Muhammadans and Hindus, from natives of Myla- 
pore and foreigners, we have the usual story of the log ; but in 


^ This mention of the Chinese is less preposterous than may appear 
at first sight. Chinese .ships frequented Ceylon and the Coromandel 
Coast and Malabar till about the time of the Portuguese. Certain ruins 
near Negapatam, now demolished, which stood on the site of the Jesuit 
College later transferred to Trichin opoly, were ascribed to the Chinese. 
Moreover, there might be question of Chinese Christians of the Middle 
Ages, anxious to possess some of the Saint’s relies. Bishop de’ Marignolli 
fl349) wrote about the earth of St. Thomas’ tomb (Yule, Cathay^ 1866, 
F. 376); ‘‘ And when tins earth is taken in a potion it cures diseases, and 
in tliis manner open miracles are wro\ight among Christians and among 
Tartars and Pagans.” Whereupon Yule remarks; “The mention of 
Tartars liere is curious, and probably indicates that the Cliinese ships 
occasionally visited Mailapur. The Chinese are con.stantly regarded as 
Tartars at this time.”* On the other hand, Tartar might mean only 
Muhammadan- And, in view of the othta* explanations given a. few years 
after Barbosa, we cannot press the point that the Oliiuese would have 
come to cut off St. Thomas’ arm. 

^ ('T. A description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the br- 
ilinning of the sixteenth century by Duarte Barbosa^ a Pori ugnese. Trans- 
lated from an early Spanish manuscript in the Barcelona .Library, with 
notes avid a preface by the Hon. Henry E. J. )StanIey, Loudon, Hakluyt 
So<-iety, 1876. 

Xo facts later than 1514 occur in the book. The author was 16 years 
in the .Indian Ocean. In that case he could nob have returned home 
before 1515. He could hardly have visited all the places he describes. 
HU book U le.ss a history than an itinerary. The preface, by the autlior, 
in the Portuguese edition of Lisbon (1822) says that the book was finished 
m 1516. 
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this case St. Thomas dragged it to where a jocfi was living. 
The jogt, seeing that the Saint wanted to make with it a house 
ill bis own groimds, killed his own son and accused the Saint of 
the murder. The usual story, but the sequel is peculiar. 
Later on, when St. Thomas was killed, the Christians buried 
him in a chapel, which was the main chapel, on the Gospel 
side, which was a small house that the Saint had made for the 
purpose. And when he had been laid thus underground, liis 
arm remained outside, raised, and they could not put it inside, 
which lasted some time thus. And a gentio, a relative of the 
Jogue, in revenge entered the holy house, in which there was 
nobody, and, having with him a short sword {tragadodergado) , 
he went to cut off the arm ; but he was struck blind of [both] 
eyes, and, falling on the ground, he shouted and became a 
Christian, relating what had happened : and he never more 
departed from the house and diefl there of old age, sweeping 
the house and lighting a lamp which was in it.’' ^ 

Our last proof that the story of St. Thomas’ arm came 
from the St. Thomas Christians is that it turns up once more 
ill a letter from Father Anthony Monserrate, S.J., to the 
General of the Society of Jesus. Writing from Cochin, the 
land of the St. Thomas Christians, in 1579, a regular account 
of the antiquity and customs of these Christians, he says (MS. 
Relation, Goa, 33, fol. I51r):~- 

“These Christians relate that, after St. Thomas’ death, 
when they buried him, they never could bury his arm ; it re- 
mained always outside, because, it seems, it was the arm which 
touched Christ Our Lord’s wounds; and, on hearing of this, 
the Muguel [=Mogol] King came with a big army to cut the 
arm ; ivhich, when he wished to cut it off, hid itself, and he 
persecuted the Christians greatly.” 

In spite of all the variants of this story, the Christians 
of St. Thomas had, therefore, a legend about St. Thomas’ arm 
at Mylapore. The ultimate reason for the myth may escape 
us, but the fact remains that the story rehearsed by Sir John 
de Mandeville and later v/riters came from India, and that iu 
itself, and for de Maiideviile’s sake, is a great acquisition. 

Has not hagiography to deal with many eases of Saints, 
whose sanctity came into popular notice because it was said 
tiiat one morning their tombstone or the pavement of the 
Churcli where they were buried had been found heaved up ? 

While at Agra in December 1012, I was told gravely by a 
lady, the repository of the Agra Christian legends, that BMther 
Saiitucci, S.J. (who died at Agra on August 1, 1689, and lies 
buried in Martyr’s Chapel, i.e. the present Catholic Cemetery 
of Agra), ivas a very holy man, yet withal so greedy and stingy 


i Gaspar Correa, Lendas da India, 111. 420. 
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that they could not bury him (did he too disturb his torribstorie 
or thrust out his arm, I forget) until they put a diamond 
into his mouth, I could on},y smile at such a piece of popular 
credulity, but 1 have often wished to be able to give a rational, 
explanation of the popular conception of siicli thinii-s 

Some ten years earlier than Barbosa, in one of the earliest 
accounts of Mylapore dating from the I^ortiiguese conquest, 
we find ourselves suddenly confronted again witli some of 
M'ar John III/s stories. The anonymous writer, probably a 
Flemish sailor, did not venture be\mnd the Malabar Coast. 
How then did he get hold of the legend that for a fortnight, 
about the time of Sc. Thomas’ feast, the sea. could be passed 
on foot, and that they gave the Sacrament to the wortiiy and 
refused it to the unworthy ? If be did not read this in some 
European book, either before his coming to India or after his 
return to Europe, he must have picked it op in Malabar. On 
the other hand, he makes about Edessa and its being a four 
days’ Journey from the tomb of St. Thomas in the sea a remark 
already made by John of Hese. 

He w, riles: — 

Six days from Coloen,^ is a town which is called Lapis/^ 
and near by is Saint Thomas in the sea/^ It is there that for a 

I Quilon. They arrived at Cochin on Nov. 2, 1502, at Quiioii on 
Jan. 3, 1503, and leh Cannaiiore for Portugal on Febr. 12, 1503. 

^ No other place can be intended by the Latin word Lapis (—a stone) 
than Mylapore. But the name is a most unexpected one in a Flemish 
narrative, of which no Latin original has been traced. How shall we 
account for it ? Perhaps, some Indian Christians applied to Mylapore the 
name Calamina and explained it, as some Syrian Christians do now, as 
meaning Galmona (Syriac) or hillock; or again they may have referred to 
•XJttle Mount, Chinna Malai, a bare rook, which according to most of 
them is the place of St. Thomas" martyrdom, or at any rate the place 
where he was first wounded, if our first surmise is correct, w© might 
have here the eariievSt attempt at the meaning of Calamina. More than 
one author writing in India lias derived Calamijia as inoaniiig, in Tamil, 
' on the rock.’ 

3 The expressiori ‘St. Thomas in the sea’ either alludes to the sub* 
merged Calamina or echoes the medieval descriptions of IMylapore which 
speak of it as on an island, in imitation no doubt of the Arabs, wlio fre* 
quently used the word ‘ island’ in connection with places which are not 
islands. Is it perhaps called so in imitation of ‘ Beth-Turna,’ ' St. Thomas’ 
i)ouse’‘? Did the Syrian.s call it so? If they did, we should press the 
fact that the merchant Sulaiman abo\it 841 referred to it. Anyhow. ‘ S. 
Thom4,’ a.s a place-name for Mylapore, is of later origin. The Portugoe.so 
historians say that Mylapore received its name of B Thoms from the 
Portuguese who settled there after 1522, 

Is it a fact that the Acta (I have no copy either of the Ada or of the 
Pcisaio or of the Miracnla) says that St. Thomas “ built a spiritual palace 
under the sea” for King Gondophares ? Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Asian 
Chriatology, Tokyo, Maruzen& Cp., 1D21, p, 244. The Syrians of Malabar 
and tlie ,B. C. Christians itow’ at Mylapore will have it tlsat Kandapa R{\ia 
(Gondophares ?) reigned at Mylapore, and they speak (or at any rate they 
spoke 300 years ago) of his palaces as lying buried in the sea ii\ front of 
Mylapore. 
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fortnight, about the time of his festival, the sea may be passed 
on foot, and they give the Sacrament to all who areoworthy to 
receive it, and refuse it to the unworthy. And this place is 
four days distant from the great city, of Ediwssen,^ where he 
-built the .large palace/^ But this above-mentioned town of 
Lapis is for the most part ruined and the Christians inhabit 
it on condition of paying a tribute,** and everybody, including 
the king and queen, walks naked, with the exception of their 
loins, which are covered/*' ^ 


Document 2. 

[P. 29] Narrative of Lord Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, about a certam 
miracle of the Apostle St. Thomas.^ 

] . Brother Odiio, Abbot of Climy, wishes his friend health 
ill the Lord. 


j Evidently Edessa in Mesopotamia ; but the distance from Myla- 
pore would be four months rather than four days. John of Hese had 
written before our Flemish sailor that the town of Huina and the body 
of St. Thomas are directed towards Edessa, and that Edessa is four days 
from it. Of. Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, p. 167. But, as 
John of He.?e speaks of ‘ vSt. Thomas in the sea,’ he too clearly refers to 
Mylapore as the place of hivS tomb. 

=2 The palace built bj^ St. Thomas for Gondophares is here placed at 
Edessa. We should rather think that the St. Thomas Christians of Mala- 
bar spoke of it as at Mylapore, ignoring altogether Sind and Edessa in 
the matter. One Syrian Bishop of Malabar in 1633 makes St. Thomas 
,go to China to. build the palace. 

W© may note here once more that Mylapore w-as destroyed by 
1503. Tliat too is what the Syrian Bishops wrote from Malabar in 1504. 

4 Literally: ‘*and the Christians live therewith (? accordingly) on 
tribute/’ If this means that they lived there (at Mylapore) on condition 
of paying tribute, the conditions of life prevailing in Bishop de’ Marig- 
iiolii’s time were reversed : for they enjoyed certain tributes then, as did 
the Christians in the chief harbours of Malabar. 

Cf. Calcoen : A Dutch narrative of the second voyage of Vasco da 
liania to Calicut. Printed at Antwerp circa 1504. With introduction and 
tsanslation b\- j. Ph. Berjeau. Lwaidon, Ba.sil Montagu Pickering, 
Piccadilly. 187-1. 

On the dotli ccjver, a small .strip of paper with the following title : 
‘\dcoen : A narrative of the second voyage of Vasco da Gama to CaJicnt, 
!502, 

The book (.‘taiiaiTiis the Dutch text (Gothic letters) and an English 
rranslatirm. No pagination. 

Caleticn is not the name of the author. It reprefseuts Calicut. And 
her:' we may perhaps note tliat the German name for turkey, Calecnti.sche 
Hahn, and tl;e Idemi.^h name, Kalkoen, is due to the notion that the bii-d 
\tas introduced from Calicut; yet, it came no more from Calicut than it 
did from, Ttukcy.- Cf. Hohson-Jobsorii }sted,,s.y. Calico. 

In MIgne iP.L., tom. CLNXII, coll. 1331-32) this letter is headed 
thus: Letter of the Lord Odo, Abbot of SL Bemy’s of Rheims, j_uTit- 

"en| in tlie year of the Lord 1126 to Count Thomas, about a certain 
Ujija<de of Ht, Thomas the Apostle.” For all the rest the letter in Migne 
agnces with our Document 2. Father Vincenzo de S. Maria also give*.*- 
I the Near of the Indian Prelate’s arrival in Rome. Cf. supra. 
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It is a wholesome thing for all believers in Christ's name 
ever to seek and hear something edifying [/h 50] and to learn 
how admirable tlie Lord is in His Saints. Knowing that you 
are eager to hear such things, I wish to write to yon, aceorchng 
to your recommendation and request, what 1 saw and heard 
at the Roman Court. 

This year, to wit, on the Friday after 'tlie solemnity of 
Our Lord's Ascension, I stood in the Lord Pope's iireseiice to 
talk a^boiit otir afl'airs, when lo ! someone came to aiiiiouiice 
that the J3izaBte, or the Emperor of Constantinople's, ambas” 
sadors were outside. The Lord Pope rejoiced at the arrival 
of so distinguished an embassjy and sent a Bishop in attend- 
ance on liini to introduce them honourably and present ' them 
to him They came, saluted the uoiversai Pope and most of 
the iiiembers of the Court, and, in ans\ver to the questions put 
them about the Emperor’s health and the quality of their 
party, they answered honourably enough. The reason why 
they came was this. 

2. With them there was an Archbishop of India, a man 
of rather dLstingoished appearance, and pretty eloquent, judg- 
ing from oiir knowledge of his language {jtixia maa Un/fuae 
nofitiani scdis eloqnenHssinms)^ who, having lost by death the 
company and support of his prince, had come long before 
(jam pridem) to the said Emperor to seek his advice.^ The 


A ijote {i'lnd. in Migno by Mabilloii ?) says: “" This letter of Odo, 
Abbot of Sr, I-lemy’s at Bheims, was written about the year 1135: for 
ilio next year, after lii.s return from Italy, he granted a property [/tin- 
dif.m) for building the Carthusian howse of Mon*' Dei. Count Thomas, 
to whom tiio letter is addressed, appears to be Thomas de Marla, lord of 
Cod ic iac urn Cas tie . ” 

I am unalde here to settle whether Doeiiniont 2 was written by Odo, 
Abbot of 8t. Rerny’s, or by Odilo, Abbot of Cluny. In the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, New York, 1 find only two Odilos or Odos of Ciuny, and tlieir 
fiatos do not tally with the story ; St. Odo, second Abbot of Cluny {h 
S78 or 871); d iStii Nov., 942), mid St. Odo, fifth Abbot of Climy {h. circa 
Bist I.)ec.,:i,04B).' ' 

Wo may remark that our letter does not mentiun Pope Callixtus i I, 
w jiu bad died in 1124, two years therefore before llie date assigruul Ui the 
li t. ter by Migue. Yot, it professes to have been written the vary year 
the arrival in Home of ihe .Indian Archbishop (see §1). if, therefore, 
the year i 12fi of Migne is correct, ths Archbishop did not come to Bonn- 
in liio lifetime of Pope Caliixtus IL If the dale were about liBo, wc- 
ought perhaps to argue, from the many discrepancies in Doemnont I, 
ihiit there is question here of another Indian Prelate. Ihit what oi the 
many points of resemblance 1 

^ One does not understand why an Indian Archbishop .-houid h ui* 
for advice to tlie Greek Emperor after the loss of his pritice. a rein* 
pnral prince, no doubt, say a Christian kinglet, or why tliLs Prince should 
liave accompanied the Archbishop on his journey. What autijority ciadd 
the .Emperor of Constantinople have had in India, in i 122 '? if the prince 
had died in Malabar or had come from Malabar — and indeed, the Chris- 
tians of Malabar seem to have had a King of their own at the date in 
question — the Greek Emperor might have at most recommended to the 
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Emperor having livstened to his request and having given iiini 
a prince from among his courtiers, he started going home, as 
if his business was concliicied. On the way, he lost his new 
prince, death cutting him off. Having buried him, he returned 
to the Emperor to relate the sad event and express his sorrow. 
The Emperor, consoling him, told him not to grieve, and in his 
kindness gave him another prince. Cheered, the Archbishop 
resumed his journey, but failed to complete it: indeed, sudden 
death earriexi off this second prince, and, redoubling the 
Archbishop’s grief, troubled him exceedingljn He did not 
know what to do. He hesitated whether he should return to 
the Emperor or continue on his way and leave unfinisiied wdiat 
he had come for. However, the resolution of his manly spirit 
spurned the loss and danger threatening him. Comforted by 
the encouraging words of his companions, and told not to 
despair, he returned to the Emperor and presented himself to 
him once more, the bearer of dire misfortune.^ On hearing 
the unexpected news, the Emperor was startled, and refused 
to send a third prince, saying that he had done enough for the 
Archbishop.’^ With much trouble and many tears the |)oor 
Archbishop obtained leave to go for advice to the Eoman 
C'ourt, and to take with him the Emperor’s ambassadors and a 
letter of recommendation from him."' 

3. While at the ("curt, he declared to some of the palace 
inmates that he was at the head of the Church where the body 
of the blessed x4postie Thomas w^as said to be lying. Among 


Hindu R/ajas of MaiaVuar a person of his or of the Archbi.shop’s clioiee 
but we see the Emperor despatch with the Indian Archbishop one of h s 
own familiars, the idea being no doubt that this nominee was to take the 
place of the dec‘ea.sed prince, W^ould not suHi a nomination have suitetl 
-Mesopotamia better than Indian conditions ? Or must we .suppose that. 
commercial relations between the Greek Empire and Malabar w^ere stil- 
of such a nature that the Greek Emperor could exercise his influence it 
favour of the Malabar Christians ? 

1 Document 1 states that the Prel ite arrived at .Roivn; after a year'.- 
journey. Alberic’s Chronicle (quoted by H. Iv. Blann) says he had arriveti 
at Constantinople ?) after a year’s journey. Her© we are told that 

he had come to Constantinople a long time before his coming to Rome 
Indeed, if after his first arrival at Constant inople h© turned hcanewanh 
twice, and twice returned to Constantinople without completing tic* 
homeward journey (Doc. §2), he ought to have left India several \ ear- 
before coming to Ron e. 

Did the Emperor suspect foul play after the thrice-toid tale of the 
prince’s death ? 

^ How difi'erent from Alberie^s Chronicle, where the Pope's legate:^ 
bring the Indian Prelate from Constantinople to Home. 

What advice could the Prelate receive in Rome about the tleatli oi 
his three princes ? Was the Pope to send with him a fourth one ? Two 
centuries later, both the Christians and the Hindus in India were wislufiv 
that the Latins might come and occupy the Indian seas, so as to oppose 
a barrier to the Muhammadan invasions. Was this tO(» discussed ' 
What of the pallium ? 
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f)tiier tilings w'hicii he .related about the position of tl,ie Church, 
its rich treasury, and tlie variety of its ornaments, there was 
cnie which one cannot hear .without astonisiniient. The said 
.Apostle's Church is surrounded on all sides by a vei'y deep 
river: ^ but, for eight days before the feast ami as niauiy after 
it, the waters flow oft' and leave the river so dry tliar a sevei,! 
year old. child can cross it.- On the very day of the feast, the 
chiefs of the whole pirovince and all the clergy and people 
assemble; and, after many tears and deep sigLs, the Areh- 
bisliop with the clergy of his Carder approaches the bier (Je/rcJrum) 
of the blessed Apostle,’-^ takes from it very reverently the bod}^, 
places it with honour on the pontifical chair, and, prostrating 
himself the first at the feet of that powerful advocate, he 
honours him with his gift and oblation. The blessed Apostle 
raises his arm, opens his hand and receives gratefully whatever 
is offered him [F. SI] by all the followers of our faith. But, 
if a heretic mixed up in the crowd tries, as if out of devotion, 
to place something in the Apostle’s hand, he closes his hand 
and refuses to accept his sinful gifts.^ 

4. When the Lord Pope heard of this from some, he 
called for the Bishop and wished to forbid him under anathema 
to continue spreading such untruths in the palace A Indeed, 
what he had said about the Apostle appeared to be contrary 
to the truth. But the Bishop asserted before them all that 
nothing was more true, and, with the Lord Pope’s permission 
he sw’ore on the holy Gospels that it was so. Fiiiall 3 y the 
Lord Pope and the whole Court believed him and said that 
the Apostle could obtain from 'Almighty God eve,n gre^ater 
miracIesA 


]3:r. W. Germann, .that diligent student of the St. .Thomas 
Ntor\'. had long ago anticipated our disquisitions on Joh!s HI. 
As his ac(M)unt contains some elements not discovered bv us 

1 A h not. on all sates by a river unless it stands 

f:u an island in the river. Document I speaks uf a lake. Aiu how, wo 
are not told here about a mountain with a tower, an<{ a «‘hurch on the 
loyt of the tower. Ko mention either of the twelve niona, stories in honom' 
of ihe twelve apostles. 

- >s<‘) eiborium ? No concha? 

' No Oomiiiuniou here; no instantam^ous deaths cd' infidels. 

I he Pop? is horrildy seandalised at a much milder type of sLor\ 
'lieu that of Document 1. 

In some copies of the letter the Abbot st curs to continue (see our 
|uotuliou from liaulin, supra): But, a.s we were not flsen at the Court, 
wo cave our opinion on this matter above, where we related these things 
,Ht the cu'id of Dissertation 2).” The Abbot.'s opinion would he worth 
ing. Dould any of my readers find it. out? Does he mean that he 
was present at tlie arrival of the embassy, but had left by tVie time the 
Indian Archbishop started tellinpr his stories ? .P»ut does lie not profess 
to relate to Count Thomas what, ho saw and heard at the Roman Cisort ] 
•Cfr. § I ). 
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and sums up our two documents above, we- translate it liereio. 
its ei:itiret 3 :''.^ 

We have two iinitiially independent accounts of the 
visit of this John to Rome: one in the Ohronicon Alberici 
Monaclii, published b^y, Leibnitz in his Accessiones Historicm 
{11. ad an. 1122) ; the other in Mahillonii Vetera Analecta 
(Parisiis, p. 464), consisting of a letter by Abbot Oddo of St. 
Rem^^'s to a certain Count Thomas. Although Alberic is 
acknowledged a trustworthy writer, yet the preference must 
be given to Oddo, since he was present when John was presented 
to the Pope. Oddo was just transacting business with the Pope, 
a few days after Ascension Day,, in the year in which he wTote 
to his friend, when envoys from the Emperor of Byzantium 
were announced, who had come to introduce the Archbishop 
of India, vir satis Jiomsiae formae et juxta linguae suae notitiam 
eloquentissimus. The Indian Prelate, having lost by death his 
companion and helper on the journey to Europe, a prince/^ 
had turned for help to the Emperor, and, after receiving from 
him one of his familiars, [P. J65] he had begun the retuiii 
journey, when this Prince too died on the wa,y. The Indian 
hastened back, and a Prince who was given him died again. 
The Emperor refused him a third companion, and only after 
many tears was he allowed to go for advice to the Roman 
Curia and to have envoys with letters of recommendation 
adjoined him. When he came to the Curia, he related to some 
of the Pope’s entourage that he was the head of the Church 
where the body of St. Thomas rested. The great Church was 
surrounded by a stream ; but, eight days before and eight 
days after the Apostle’s feast, which was celebrated with great 
concourse, the water flowed away, so that one could go to it 
dry-shod. What he related next of the body of St. Thomas,, 
that on the day of his feast he was placed on the episcopal 
chair, and then stretched forth his arm, and opened his hand 
receive the gifts, and that, when a heretic approached and 
wished to give him his otiering, he at once closed his hand, thR 
appeared so incredible that the Pope, on hearing of it, called 
for the Prelate and forbade him to spread any more such 
stories in the palace ; he even wanted to forbid it him by 
threatening him with anathema. But the Prelate insisted 
before them all that it was so, and swore to it on a book of the 


Unless we iiavo a. more authoritative account of the proceedings, we 
discuss at random. Someone in Europe ought to examine the many aw 
thors mentioned by Rauiin as having written on this subject. .Probably 
many other details could be gathered from the different accounts and 
compared. Rauiin’s bibliography can be supplemented with the many 
references given by the Bollandists in Bihl, JSagiogr. Latina .... 
Bruxellis, 1900-1901 , pp. 1180-1181. 

^ Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, Giitersloh, 1877, pp. 164--I07« 

^ A new detail, if correctly represented by Germann. 
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Gospels. Thus far Ocldo whose letter bears no date, but must 
have been written before 1136, since he returned to France 
that yeard" 

The 3 ;' ear is mentioned b}-^ Alberic. It was the fourth of 
Pope Calixtus, therefore 1122. Alberic has, besides, a number 
of additional details. He knows the Indian’s name, John ; he 
gives him the rank of Patriarch, and makes him come to Con- 
stantinople to receive the pallium; he says that, a>s he had 
come from furthest India {qtiae ultima, finem facit) he had spent 
a full year on the wa}?'. Calixtiis had sent envoys to Constan- 
tinople, with whom the Patriarch conversed through a drago- 
man, and, when he learned that Rome was the chief towui 
of the "whole earth, he travelled thither with the interpreter ^ 
and gave to the Pope and the Cardinals the following informa- 
tion : — 

''Mlis town was called Ultima (a corrupt version, instead 
of wiiieh the Chronicum Belguxmn has Ulna), and was the 
capital of all India. Its circumference [ P. i 6 V>] measured a 
four days’ journey; its walls were of extraordinary height, 
and so thick that two Roman chariots could go ,on it abreast. 
The Phison, rich in precious stones, flowed through it, and it 
was inhabited entirely believing Christians. At a small 
distance from the walls of the town, there la.y a mountain sur- 
rounded on all sides a deep lake : on the suinrait of the 
moiiiitaiii stood the Mother-Church of St. Thomas, Round 
the lake were the monasteries of - the twelve Apostles. During- 
the year, - the mountam w'as not accessible to any one ; but, 
once a year, the Patriarch ascended it, as the water , decreased 
for eight -dar^s before and after the Saint’s feast. In the cibo- 
rium of the Church hanged from silver chains a silver concha,: 
in wdiich the -Apostle’s body was preserved incorrupt, and stood 
upright, as if alive. Before it burned continually a golden 
tamp ; this was always found to be full of balsam, which, when 
divided among the faithful, worked numerous cures. On the 
feastday, the Patriarch with the Bishops lowered the concha 
containing the body, which had still all its former sliape, so 
that even the clothes were intact, and he placed it before the 
altar on a golden seat. After the Mass, the hosts were pre- 
sented to the Apostle, who received them in his outstretched 
right hand, and the faithful approached one by one to receive 
them from his hand. Moreover, when an infidel or a lieretle 
or one stained with sins approached, the hand closed in siglit 
(^f all. The person concerned either repented at once, or 
died. 

“ With what doubts was the story of the Indian Arch- 
bishop first received at Rome, 'and what has legend added to it 


J This reflection is to be found in our notes to Doeurjaent 2 above. 

^ Some of these details, e.g.^ about the interpreter, are new for us. 
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in a century and a half ? Legend has enriched it correctly in 
only one point: the position of the mountain outside * the 
town, the Church on the mountain^ and the fact that the water 
which flows around always rises or falls according to the mon- 
soon.^ That an Eastern Prelate came first to Constantinople 
and then to Rome cannot be doubted; it was repeated in 
later centuries, as also the taking of an oatli,^ but who can 
say what the foreigner, who did not know Latin, swore to ? 
f'. That he belonged to the same Christian community as the 

Indian Christians, may also be granted. For the rest it is 
plain that he must have been an arrant impostor ; [P. 167] and it 
is likely, from what he said of the body of the Apostle, that he 
was not an Indian,® but rather some adventurer Bishop of 
Mesopotamia. Even John de Hese’s Itinerary, of the 15th 
century,^ which takes from our account the whole Oommiinion 
scene, knows that the town Huhia w-ith the body of the Apostle 
is turned towards Edessa, from which it isa four days’ journey 
distant.® 

‘‘ We have entered upon the period of the Crusades, during 
which legend and poetry, which had borrowed from the Indian 
Church the materials for the storj?' of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
, w'ere at work to make of Prester John a king of India, and to 

spin out alwa^^s further the legends of the Apostle Thomas. 
It may be of interest to the historian of literature to follow op 
these legends in our clavssicvs, in Percival and Titiirel ; but the 
Church historian loses the clue, and oblivion overtook the 
real Indian Christians; they became a legend.^ How^ever, at 
the Papal Court, the centre of Christian life, they did not lose 
the clue, and, wdiile the legend w’^as busily spinning out, they 
thought earnestly of reducing to the Papal power the Christians 
of the Far-East.’' 

Doubtful as we are about Mar John’s character and the 

i The.se detaii.s, which give us no little trouble, Germaiifi accepts 
therefore a,s genuine Indian touches, but as later additions. How could 
they have been addeti correctly later ? 

? ^ 1 do not know to what other visit and oath Germaiin alludes. Per- 

iiaps to the Bishop of Gabala’s visit to Rome in 1145. Of. EncycL Br7 
tann.^ 9th ed., XIX, p. 714, coi. 1. 

Here we take exception to Germann, whose opinion rests on the 
further opinion that the relics were not at Mylapore, bat at Edessa. 

“‘Printed in Oppert’s Presbyter Johannes, 1864, p. 180 sqq.” {Qer- 
mann). The Bollandists in Bibl. Hagiogr., Latina .... (K.-Z.), Bruxellis, 
1900 1901, p. 1181, refer to Johannes de Hese’s Itinerarius, printed I)a- 
\’entra6, 1499; Antverpiae, G. Back, I500(t}; Daventrie, 1504; Daven- 
trie, 1505. 

ft What is John of Hose’s authority for such a statement ? 

® Vice^versd, if the contemporary Indian collections of stories, 
winch reached their present form mostly in the 12th century, have bor- 
rowed, besides other western materials, stories of the Bible, e.g. Jonas 
3 n the Bsh {Somad. XII., 4-5, and Badsckatar. IV, 503), the crossing of 
the Red Sea {Pddsck., IV, 250), and Solomon’s judgment in the Dsong^ 
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exact date of his journey, we leave to other writers their opin- 
ion that John 111. was an Indian Bishop. What niris counter 
to the notions we derive from wJiat we read in onr 16th; een- 
■ tirry writers, is that, John UI., there would have been 
yearly ?.everal Bishops at M'ylapore on the feast of St. Thomas. 
The quotations we have adduced in our Part I, CbapterU, lead 
us to expect only one Bishop in the whole of Southern India, 
iiainely a Bishop in Malabar. Other Bishops would have been 
found 'in Sokotra, China, and in other parts far away from 
Southern India. On the other hand, W'^e must confess that our 
kiiowdedge of the conditions prevailing in Southern India at 
the time of Mar John III. is of the vaguest. Tiiere may also 
have been a Bishop in the Maldives and in Ceylon, as wms the 
ease at an earlier time. Still, even if there had been several 
Bishops in Southern India at the time, we do not easily 
suppose that they met every year at Mylapore for the feast. 

Father PaulinusaS. Bartholomaeo, referring to Le Quien’s 
Oriens Ohrisiianus, eol. 1272, states that about 1 129 Mar John, 
Bishop, was sent to India by the Katholikos of Bagdad d He 
states again that Mar Sapor and Mar Proudh came from Babylon 
to Malabar in 925 (not in 850 or 880), and that the}" were 
followed by John HI., John IV., Jaballaha, Joseph I., Junabas, 
Mar Joseph II., Mar Joseph IIL, and Mar Abraham, w ho died 
in 1596. Paulinos’ Mar John of lli9 and Mar John III. would 
be our Archbishop John who went to Borne in or about 1122. 

Father Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D., writes to me 
from Mangalore (3d, 0-1921) that, from the papers he has seen 
about Mar John IIL, he has no doubt that he really was a 
Bishop, but that native writers say nothing about his having 
gone to Borne on a %dsit to the Pope.‘^ 

What is the origin of the following story ? 

'' Bishop Eschilinus has left written in his book the folio^v- 
ing miracle wrought through the Apostle St. Tlumias in con- 
nection wdth Holy Mass. On the eve of the feast of St. 
Tiiomas in December, the Bivshop of the town where the body 

lu-n, we have undoubtedly in this po.«?itive nmteriai a proof of the influ- 
Miee of the Indian Christians. Weber, Ind. Skkzen , p. 111. Else, with 
repaid to tlie Indian elements of our contemporary western literature. 
vvf« should ascribe to the Indians considerable historic sense, w hidi other- 
wise is not characteristic of them,”— Germann,) 

Tins note is far from clear to me, for which perhaps my limited 
knowledge of German is responsible. Yet, I have consulted in vain not 
a few of nsy friends for a satisfactory explanation of the last sentence. 

The * .Rrt<lsehata.’ must be the Rajatarangini, a Kashmir ehronk'le. 
“ Tlie Dsanglun ’’ is a Tibetan work, the text of which, with a Gennan 
translation, was published by I. J. Schmidt in 184lh 
J India Orientalia Christiana ^ p. XXII, 

^ Father A. Stockman, S.J., writing about Prester Joijn {Cath. Eyicy- 
clopedia. New York, XII, 400c), speaks of the ‘ mythical’ journey to 
Rome of a certain Patriarch of India in 1 122, and his'vi.sit to Callistus IL 
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of the Saint was kept opened the tomb of the Apostle and 
placing inside, in the hands of the Saint’s body, a Leered dn' 
vme-shoot closed the tomb. The next day, the feast oF 
ihomas, when the Bishop returned to the tomb and looked in’ 
he was greatly astonished to find that the dry yine-shoot wt.V K 
1» had 1. ft ii. tl.e h.oci h.d ee, to, 

‘>““'“‘“5 ertrooted the 
Juice tiom the tiui^ts Ihe purified wine thus obtained was 
]ust sufficient for the Mass of that day. All those who hJI d 

tile Mass were filled witli incredible 3*07 ^ 

After long research I succeeded in tracing another allusion 
to the same story. Haulm, holding that part of St. Thomas’ 
jody was found by the Portuguese, says that he does not feel 
nmyed by the story of Peter de Natalibus in ht 
Womm. Bk. 6, ch. 4.3. The story notvyithstandin<^ he 
iiamtams that the body may haye been partly at Mylapore 

sf Thonms’ fiSr/r Yearly, on the eve of 

bt. Thomas feast, the Archbishop of Edessa, while intonino' the 

o! the ■■ opened the tomb.' 

o the silvei casket (loctilm) hanging from silver chains '^ and 

placed into the Apostle’s hand a dry vine-stock. The next day 

witb^^ astonishment of all, it was found green and covered 

With a fresh bunch of grapes.'^ 


dav ma Tauiil work Viyashahiahamai puthimmai [Thurs- 

,U- Bernard of Bt. Thomas’ letter of Oct. 3, 192L referred me to 

IS amil work, saying that he had read there about Mar John III The 
passage which we have found, and which one of our Tamil Vathers t 
-Evurseong has J ran slated for us, says nothing of Mar John. Are there 

oTfhf slm^work^^^ editions or volumes 

‘M ^ no feast of St. Thomas on December 

-I A natm writer, however, reading about the Saint’s feast wonlrl 
natiwaliy have concluded to the feast of December 2i, the Roman Mar 

relici°fo ® oi St. Thomas' 

barefaced fictions about Prester John by John of 
^rtkle^of and of his reheising the 

XJX 18S-> 1 Cf. MnoycL Britann., 

and the sihrer chains may be a touch of .Edessan 
S have shown m this chapter,* but any student of the 

shouhr sandwiched it into his story. And why 

nom’h * w ^ casket be mentioned in conjunction with the word 

whflf Anrli not hare a blending of the tomb of Mylapore with 

what early writers say of the relics at Edessa ? .y i w un 

Pnr « 1 * ^o<ihaiae Malabaricae, Romae, 1745, p, 377 

1 ^ see Viea des Saints , , . par U R. P RihL 

dene^ra^ Trad, par FAbbe E. Darras, 2e ed., Paris, 1857 (D4c. 21), p 269 
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Who wavS Peter de Natalibus ? At p. 367, op. dt.^ Rauliii 
calls: him. Pet-eivEqiiilinus or de Natalibus, a Bishop, thus ideii 
tifyiiig liini clearh^ with the Bishop Eschiliiius quoted abo?e. 
J* P. Kirsch, writing in Oatholic Encyclopedia, gw York, XJ, 
■784«-, says that the date of his birth is unknowui, but that he 
died between 1400 and 1406. A Venetian, he consecrated 
himself to the ecclesiastical state, became a canon of Eqiiilio 
( Jesolo), and was elevated to the episcopal see of that city on 
July 5, 1370. He is chiefly knowui as the au,thor of ‘‘Legends 
of the Saints*'’ in twelve booLs, a very valua..ble work with 
a W'ide circulation.* 

Since the relics of St. Thomas w^ere removed from Edessa 
to ChiovS ill or about A.D. 1144, the legend recited b}?- Peter de 
Natalibus must be anterior to 1144, in case it hailed from 
Edessa. What authority the Bishop had for placing the 
miracle at Edessa, I knoAv not. Anyhow, one could not argue 
against its having happened at Mylapore, merely on the ground 
that Mylapore produced no grapes. 

There w ere grapes at Mylapore, according to Bishop John 
de’ Marignolli (1349), and wonderful grapes too, grapes intro- 
duced there from Paradise (Ceylon) by St. Thomas himself. 
After mentioning the fruits growing in Adam’s garden (Ceylon), 
viz. plantain-trees or Adam’s figs, nargil (coconuts), amhuran 
(mangoes), and chakebarticJie (jack-fruits), Bishop de’ Marignolli 
goes on to say : 

“ Ido not remember to have seen an}" other fruit-trees, 
such as pears, apples, or figs, or vines,, unless it were some that 
hore leaves only and no grapes. There is an exception, how- 
ever, at the fine Church of St. Thomas the Apostle at the place 
■wJiere he was Bishop. They have there a little vinery which 
1 sa w, and which supplies a small quantity of wine. It is related 
that, when he first went thither, he used to carry about with 
him a little wine for masses (as I did myself for the space of 
nearly two years) ; and. when that was done,^ he went to Pa- 
radise,® into wiiich he found his w^ay by the help of Angels, 
and carried away with him some of the grapes, the stones oi 


^ For a short reference to him, cf. Cath. Encycl. IX, 740li. 

The BoIIandists refer to his epito.me of St. Thomas* sto,ry in h:is works 
(I, 79; VI, 43). Cf. BihL Hugiogr, Latina antiquae et 7nediae aetatis\ 
Bruxellis, 1900-1901. p, 1180. No. 5. 

^ Exhausted. 

Ceylon, according to Bishop de’ Marignolli. Yule notes from Prid- 
ham's Hist., PolU, and Statist. Acct.oj Osylon, p. C>i3, that .-Vdam's Garden 
is the sul>ject of a genuine legend still existing. At the torrent of vSeethi’ 
gunga on the way to Adam’s Peak, PHdham tells us : From the eiremn- 
stance that various fruits have been occasionally carried down the stream, 
both the Moormen and Singalese believe, the former that Adam, the 
latter that Buddha, had a fruit gardeti there, which still teems with the 
most wonderful productions of the East, but that it is now inaccessible, 
and lhat its explorer ivouM never return.” de’ Marignolli has very mneh 
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wliicli he sowed. Firom these grew the vines which I saw at 
that place, and from them he made the wine of which he stood 
ill need: Elsewhere there are vines, indeed,, bat they bear no 
grapes, as I .know by experience.” ^ 

Between this little excursion into the Christian folklore of 
Mylapore in 1349 and the story of Peter de Natalibiis there is 
sufficient affinit^^ to justify one in believing that the Edessa 
legend may have led to the one at Mylapore. Until we dis- 
cover that the legend of the dry vine-stock belongs indeed to 
Edessa, we like to think, however, that it grew up at Mylapore. 

Here is yet another extravagance. We read in the d.eia 
SmicJoruni of the Bollandists, under July 3 : — 

' • These same [women Saints] are mentioned in the Oy nue- 
ce-tini: added to them w-e there find: ‘In East India, [the 
feast] of Blessed Clara, a Dominican virgin, daughter of the 
King of Calamina, who by her eminent virtues prepared for 
herself the way to heaven.’ Pius Arthur Anthony de Baling- 
hem took her from Sera phin Bazzius, w^ho, in the Lives of the 
Saints of his Order, p. 353, spun out a story w'hich is as in- 
credible as it is w^onderfuL No authority, no reference is 
given ; all chronological and geographical explanation is lack- 
ing. Among other w^onders here is one, by w^ay of specimen, 
from it one can judge of the rest. ‘ In the parts of India/ 
says Razzius, ‘ St. Clara is held in such veneration that, among 
sixty Christian kingdoms, there are found in one kingdom 
alone CCC monasteries of Sisters of the Order of Preachers, 
which are called by the name of this St. Clara/ We require 
other evidence to prove such assertions, That more than 
wonderful Clara is not knowm to Marchesius and other writers. 
Rlanconius, Razzius’ French translator, prudently omitted 
her.”^ 


the same story : [The trees of Paradise] are there [in. Ceylon] still in ex- 
istence, as the Pantheon says, and this is shown by the fruits and leaves 
which are sometimes carried forth by those rivers, and are known by 
their medicinal virtue and fragrant odours.” (Yule’s Cathay, 11, 352 ; 
and see also IT, 360.) de’ Marignolli makes the four rivers of Paradise 
pass through Ceylon {i,e, the Gyon, Phison, Tigris, and Euphrates); hot 
they flow also in other countries! ^ {Ibid,, 11, 346.) 

i H. Yule, Cathay and the way thither, T.I (1808), p. 363. Grapes were 
grown at Mylapore in Portuguese times. Each bunch had to he protected 
by a leather bag against the depredations of birds and squirrels. Cf. 
Col. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, H, 334. In the Convent of the Native 
Sisters, near Mae de .Deos Church, at Mylapore, I noticed a big vine 
(January, 1923). 

Cf. Acfa Panctorum .... collecta .... a Conrado Janningo. Joanne 
Solerio, et Joanne Pinnio, a Soeietate Jesu , . . . Paris, V, Palm6, 1867 
(1st vol. of July or vol. 28 of Palma’s collection, p. 555). 

I found this passage by good luck, while looking for St. Thomas the 
Apostle under July 3, Who knows what other scarce knowledge about 
St. Thomas, Mylapore, Calamina, and India generally, that enormous 
collection conceals ? The systematic treatment of the St. Thomas ques- 
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Uiiaccoiuitable as the story' is, it would be worth while to 
trace it back to its origin. The story would be too foolish for 
words, had it originated from India in Portuguese times. It 
must go back to medieval times. Not before 1 (106 did a 
Nunnery, St' Monica’s, one of Aiigustinian Nuns, get established 
at Goa. As for Dominican Nuns, there was a convent at Tara- 
pur in the beginning of the 17th century, another at 'Daman, 
both places being on the Bombay side.^ In pre- Portuguese 
times there were, however,, in Malabar small communities of 
pious women, leading a life of eliastity, but not as the cloistered 
nuns of our clays, and nuns were not unknown among ■ the 
Abyssiniaiis, the ■ Armenians, Copts,' Jacobites, and Nesto- 
rians.^ 

'When we have to speak of Prester John we cjan only 
stammer yet, klazzius’ 60 Christian kingdoms in ' pari thus. 
Indiae seem, to be echoes of Prester John tales, The expres- 
sion ‘India Orientaiis ’ in de Balinghem, and ‘ Dnl/nP in 
'R.azzius, ma.Y have been used loosely for. any parts of .Asia 
east of .Asia Manor. In medieval writers it is applicable even 
to Armenia or Ethiopia. H,owever, as in the ijt.h and 14th 
centuries the Dominicans shared with the Franciscans the 
work of evangelising the East, and as some Dominicans at 
least, like Bishop Jordanus of Severac and Nicholas of Pistoia, 
found their way to Malabar and Myiapore, we should expect 
that their Missionaries had preciser notions about India than 
their brethren in Europe, About 1360, the United Brotiiren 
of St. Gregory the Illuminator, Armenian Dominicans, had 50 
liionasteries with 700 Religious. In 1349, when the Missions 
of Persia were destroyed, the Dominicans had in Persia 15 
monasteries and 1.1 of the United Brethren.*^ That was pre- 
cisely the time when Europe was still full of the wildest 
stories about "Prester John. ..First he had been found in India.; 
next in Tartary; next, if .not simultaneously, in ' Ethiopia. 
8 om 0 hold that the first notion about Prester John was derived 


t ion is reserved by tlie BoUandisfcs to Decerobor 21, whicii means tljal, 
as they have reached only the beginning of October, we shall not, with 
tlie present rate of progress, b© privileged i-i our lifetime to see their 
conclusions. Under December 21, they will also discuss the ({uestiun of 
Danis and of Pelagia, daughter of the King of Sandaruk. 

1 have discovered nothing as yet about any of the wntevs quoted 
above : de (van t) Balinghem, Ra/.zius, Marchesius and .Rlanconius. 
what time did they write ? 

i <..h‘. 0 Heraldo, Goa, 21 July, 1917 {Da monja de Tarapur), u.iid The 
Examiner^ Bombay, January 6, 1917 (x4 Dominican Ntin at Damann). 
Both articles are by Autonio Francisco Moniz of Daman. 

Letter of ,'Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, -.T.O.C.D,, Mangalore, 30.30. 
1921 . ■ ' 

Of. A. Forteseue, The leaser Eastern Churches, s,v.. Nuns. 

^ Cf. Caih. Encyclopedia f New York., XII, 368. Tiia article 3.s .silent 
abo\it Dominican Nuns in the East at fhat time. 
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from an Armenian general Ivane (John), who in 1124 gained 
a great) victor\^ over the Crescent. ■ 

It is not impossible that one of the many Prester Johns, 
elusive personages though they be, had a daughter Clara who 
was a Nun, nay a Dominican Nuna In this matter the Friars 
Preachers may have had at their disposal materials not now 
accessible to us. The difficulty is about the time and the 
place and tlie large number of convents said to have gone 
iinder Clara’s name. Waiving that point, however, — for it is 
■not impossible that convents of Malabar Nuns, or of Georgian, 
Armenian, or Ethiopian Nuns, not to speak of iiiimieries in 
Tibet and other Buddhist countries, should have been mistaken 
for convents of Dominican Nuns—may we not suppose that, 
as at least one Prester John places in his dominions the tomb 
of St. Thomas, our Dominican Riazzius or some other earlier 
writer of his Order, identifying Myiapore wdth Calamioa, as 
has been done so often, made of Clara, the daughter of the 
King of Cal ami na ? We need hardly add that Mj^iapore (alias 
Galamina) never possessed a Dominican nunnery. It may be 
worth stating, however, that, as St. Dominic was born only in 
A.D. 1170, our Mar John III. cannot have had anything to do 
with the storj^ 

It took a long time to kill Prester John of India. In 1177, 
Pope Alexander IIL, writing possibly to the Negus of Ethio- 
pia, begins thus : ‘‘ Alexander Bishop [or Pope], servant of the 
servants of God, to his very dear son in Christ, John, the illus- 
trious and magnificent King of the Indians.”^ The Annals of 
Admont (1181) speak of ‘‘ Prester John, King of Armenia and 
India’’ under the year 1141.^^ Matthew Pari.s reports the 
receipt, in 1237, of a letter from Brother Philip, prior of the 
Dominicans in Palestine, which declares Nestoriaiiism to be 
predominant in ‘ India, the Kingdom of Prester John/ and the 


5 This would not have been so very foolish, if the jMalahai* Christians 
liad, as they seem to liave had, a Christian King of their owji. Cf. T. K. 
Joseph, A. Malabar C-hristian Difnasty in the Trixmndrum Dailji Neivs^ 
.■■■Febr.'25, ■1922.' ' . ■■'.*' ■■■■■■' ■.■/. 

Diogo do Couto {Da A,na, Dec. XI 1, Bk. Ill, ch. u) thinks that 
Thomas Cananeo. whom he places about A.D. 811 (but whom the 
Malabar accoimbs pla(;e in about the year 345) might have been “'the 
Kinglet of whom St. Antoninus writes in his history that he sent every 
year a present of popper to tha Sovereign Pontiff, because at that time 
the tomb of tlie Holy Apo.stle was much frequented by the Christians of 
E\irope, and Thomas Cananeo would have sent him that present through 
tliom.” A very stirprising reference 1 Pepper would indeed have come 
from Malabar. Could any of our readers lay hands on the text in St. An- 
toninus and determine the time when this took place ? Evidently St, 
Antoninus means tliat Christians from Europe came in pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore. 

2 Encycl, Britann,, 9th ed., XIX (1885), p. 715. 

^ Oath. EncycL, Xew York, XTI. 400, 401. 
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most tlistaiit states of the EastJ .. Friar John de Monte Corviiio 
writing from Fambalik (Pekin) on January 8, I:i0r>, says that 
years Ijefore, at a p.laee fully 20 days from Cairibalikjlie had 
converted a Xestorian King/Oeorge, '-of tlie ilimstrions race 
of the great kJiigmrho was called Presfcer John in And 

'Friar John de Monte Corvino had been snftieicntly long in 
]\ialabar and on the Coromandel Coast to .make us suspect that 
some of the Christian Princes in Cliina were connected with 
Christian Princes in India. In 1330, Pope John XXU. sent 
.Bishop Jordaiius to Quilon with a letter which began as fol- 
lows : 'JNoMH viro doniino Nascarmorum et tiniversis sub e.o 
Christifrnis Nascarinis de (Jolmnbo, veneraMlem fratreni Jordan- 
uni.'''-' The chief of the Xazarene Christians at Coluiiibo or 
Quilon may have been a petty Christian King, the Baliarte of 
Portuguese writers and Malabar traditions. As late as 1439 
Pope Eugene IV, sent envoys {to tlie Christian King of 
Malabar'?) with a letter which coin menced thiis: To my 

most beloved son. in Christ, Thomas,, the !,ilostrioiis Emperor 
of the Indians, health and the apostolic benediction. — There 
often has reaelied us a constant rumour- tliat Your Serenity 
and also all who ar-a the subjects of your kingdom are true 
Christians.” 

the Catalan Map which is nearly contemporary with 
Jordanus, near the town of Diogii in the Province of Colombo, 
whicli includes the southern point of India proper, are read 
these words : ' Here reigns the King of Coliimbo, a Christmii." 
The -towns of this territory are jointly indicated by a flag con- 
taining a dove with a cross ; the greater Importance of' thcr 
town of Diogii, which we further on suspect to be Diamper, is 
brought out by a double cross. From this it must not -be 
concluded that the King of Columbo, the name of which was 
not understood and was represented b\' a <iove, was a Christian, 


i h* Ahbe Ohrutianify in Ohina^ Tartary^ and tigdbet^ New 

York, 1884, VoL I , p. ,06.. Henry Yule thinkn Piero is tfucstioii of the 
Negus of Ethiopia. Of. Encyd Britmm., XTX (1885), p. 717, «. 0. 

« Marcollino da Civezza. <4. AT. a, Stotia Unirersale delie Miminm 
Franeesciine. Vol 3, Boraa, 1850, pp. 137 n., 67 n, I. tu Vol. 0, pp. 330- 
340 of the same work see a ditfcusi^ion mi tlic first appt^aranee of the name 
Prester John. AI. da Civezza thinks the name appears first- in 1145, when 
the Syrian Bishop of Gabala was sent to Pope Eugene 111. The 
on Prester John in the Cath, EneyeL X'll, 400-402, is very instructive. 
For other references to Prester John of India see Plano Carpini (1248), 
The Armenian writer Sempad (1248), ami Simon J8igoli (1384) m Yule's 
artiele in EncycL Britann., XJX (1885), pp. 716, coL 2, 717, eoL 1. 

Of. Yule’s Friar Jordanns (Hakluyt Society), p. vii. 

I take the last fact from T, K. Joseph’.s article, A Malabar Ohrw- 
tlan Dynasty, in the Trivandrum Daily News, 25*24022. He gives as 
reference Wadding’s Annates Minorum, p. IK). 

Moannesde India’ is mentioned in Migne’s P.O.L.T. {Fafren Grneci 
Laliae fantum cditi), Vol. 80, pp. 1015-20. i do not find the collection 
at St. Alary’s College, Kurseong, 
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but that ia the kingdom of Columbo, which was known in the 
West as a mission-station, there was a Christian Prince at the 
town of . Diogil.” 

111 the reduced form in which Yule reproduces part of the 
Catalan Map (1375) from Notices et Eximits, tom. XIV, 
Columbo is placed wrongly by the author of the map on the 
Fishery Coast, and the word Columbo is written a second 
time across the territory with the note : ‘ Christian Kingdom ’ 
Yule has, however, suppressed the flag with the dove and the 
cross, as also the double cross near Diogil. The town Diogi! is 
much too far north in Yule's map to be identifiable with 
Diamper in Malabar. In fact, Yule identifies it with Deoglri 
or Daulatabad,'^ and it is quite possible that there were Chris- 
tians there some time before 1375 . 

“ We must remark also that above Mirapore (M^ylapore), 
Butifilis (the Muthli of Marco Polo, Ce. Motapalle in Telinganaj, 
Bangala (Bengal), and Bassia, Y^ule's reduced form of the 
Catalan Map has the following strange legend : Here reigns 
[King] Stephen, a Christian. In this land lies St. Thomas, 
Look for the city Butifilis."* 

I do not know whether the last legend has ever been com- 
mented on by any one, or what explanation of it can be de- 
vised, except perhaps that the Christians of the Coromandel. 
Coast had till very late times a chief or captain of their own 
I find nothing to help in Yule's Cathay and Marco Polo, or in. 
the earl}?' travellers. However fanciful the position or the very 
existence of King Stephen's dominions may appear to us now — 
for they embraced the shrine of St. Thomas at Mylapore— we 
must keep an open mind and believe that the author of the 
Catalan Map, like the historian, would have written nothing 
for which he had not some sort of authority, either in books 
or from travellers. It is certainly significant that the idea of 
a Christian Kingdom in India persisted so long in Europe, and 
while so many European travellers moved freely about in the 
East. 

YTiiie thinks it probable, that even in the Levant the 
stories of 'John the Patriarch of the Indies' may have been 
mingled with the rumours from the East about Prester John J 
Father A. Stockman, S.J., treating Mar John IlL's visit to 
Rome as mythical, opines that his Journey cannot have been 
the origin of the Pres ter John legend.^ As his reasons do not 
appear to us cogent, we quote Yule. 

^ W. German n, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 

2 Of. Yale’s Cathay, at the end of Yol. I. 

Ihid., r. CCXXX ; II. 413, 415.' [Thomas’ shrine. 

By some mistake JIutifilis seems to be made here the site of St. 

5 E^icycL Britann., XIX (1885), 716, col. 2. 

^ Cath. EncycL„ XIY, 400c. 
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Before Prester' John. 60 appears tipoii the scene, 

we find the wa^r prepared ' for his appearance by the presenta- 
tion of a kindred fable, and one which certain!}^ entwined 
itself with the legends about Prester John after his figure had 
lodged itself in the popular, imagination of Europe. This is 
the stoiw of the appearance at Rome (1122), in the pontificate 
of Pope Caiixtiis II., of a certain Oriental ecclesiastic, whom 
one account styles ‘John, the Patriarch of the Indians/ and 
another Pan Archbishop of India.' This ecclesiastic related 
the most wonderful stories of the, shrine of St. Thomas in 
India, 'and of the posthumous and still recurring miracles 
which were wrought 'there periodically by the bod}' of the apos- 
tle, including the distribution of the sacramental wafer by his 
iiand, and many other marvellous things. We cannot regard 
the appearance at Ptome of the personage who related these 
marvels in the presence of the Pope" as a roere popular fiction: 
it rests on two authorities apparently independent {one<jf them 
a letter 'from Odo of Rheims, abbot of 'St. Remy from IJI8 t(» 
1151) - for their discrepancies- show that one was not copied 
from the other,, though, in the principai facts they agree/’ ^ 

To proceed. /tVe AaicT that'- in a letter' by Prester John 
mention is in,ade "of ,,. the- tomb of ,St.' Thomas. Some other 
passages in it bear resemblance to statements, made by Mar 
John III. and, to our quotations about St. Clara. 

In fact, '.if it could be proved -that the. letter was addressed 
to .:, Alexius Gomneniis, 'Empe-ror 'of-. Constantinople, who died 
ill A.D, -JI18, we might think that .Mar .: John 111, had been 
somehow connected with .its composition. ' We shall quote of 
it, translated as literally as possible, whatever we find in Asse- 
mani.^ 


Mncyd, Britann. fXlXi^^^^ 

^ For the translation we help ourselves with T Abbe Hue’s Ohris- 
iianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet, New York, Vol. I (1884), pp. 02- 
00, and with Aiiste,!! Henry Layard’s in Nimmh and its remaim, London, 
1849, I, 250-254. The reference to Assemani in Hue is BibL Orient., Vol, 
III, Pt. II, Ch. IX, p. 490. Layard too refers to AsBOinaoi, at p. 255 of 
Ids volume I. Hue’s reference is correct enough. Ho\vo\''ei\ a friend ot 
mine yvho searched for the passage in Calcutta at my request could not 
find it. “ VoL III, Pt. II” of As8emani’'s BibL Ofientaiis is the 4th 
volume of that collection. 

Hue thought with Assemani that the letter might have been adcIreHsed 
to Emperor Alexius Comtienus Mgr. Zaleski, after saying that 

the MS. fused by Assemani) is in the Vatican Library, Codex Regius Aiex- 
andrinm 657, p. 37, asserts that it was written to Emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus, who died in 1 118. Layard also'states that it was addres.sed to thr 
Greek- Emperor Alexius- Gomnenus- {loc, cU,, p'. -250): ' -The - 'short extract, 
which Mgr. Zaiaski makes from it gave me the false impression that 
Prester John had ids palace near St. Thomas’ tomb. CC. Mgr. Zaieski, 
Les origines du Chrisiianisme auss Indes, p. 145, and his The Saints in 
India, p. 111. To spare to future investigators the serious misgivings we 
were under until we found an opportunity of consulting Assemani, we 
quote the letter as fully as we can. 
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The letter in question appears in Assemani only in part. 
Herr Zaiicke in an elaborate treatise on Prester John gives a 
list of close on a himdred MSS. of it. Jt purports, according 
to Yule, to have been addressed by Prester John to the G-reek 
Emperor Manuel, who reigned from 1143 to 1184. About 
1165 it became widely circulated.*- 


^ This letter/’ writes xAssemani tom. IIP 

Part II, or Vol. IV, p. 490, sqq.), exists in a Latin MS. of the 
Vatican Libraiy, Godex Eegius Alexandrinus 657, foi. 37 sqq. 
Although it is lull of boasting and contains many fabulous 
things, the Latin translator ^ seems to have added a few things 
to it. However, as it confirms the account of the Bishop of 
Gabala® and will not be unpleasant to the reader, neither is 
it foreign to our purpose, we proceed to insert here fragments 
of it : for we omit for brevity’s sake what is said or invented 
about the river of Paradise, the sea of stone and of sand, the 
subterraneous streams, the wonderful fountain, certain herbs, 
stones, and animals, and the description of the palace.” 


[P. 490] Letter of John Priest to the Governor of Consianti- 

nople. 

John Priest by the power and virtue of God and of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Lord of Lords, to A./ Governor of Con- 
stantinople. 

Ma-y he enjoy health and with the grace of God advance 
to greater things. 

It lias been made known to Our Majesty that thou es- 
teeniest our excellency and that there has been speech among 
you of our greatness. We have learned from our secretary 
that thou wisliest to send us some curious and amusing things 
wherewith to delight our justice, etc.^ What w^e desire and 
wish to know is whether thou hast like us the true faith, 
whether in everything thou believest in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Though we know thee to be a man, and consider thou art but 
a mortal destined to corruption, thy little people take thee for 
their sovereign. If thou hast any need of anything that would 
be agreeable to thee, tell us so through our secretary by a 
letter from thy charity, and thou wilt get it, etc. If thou 
wishest to come to our domination, we shall appoint thee the 


J Ynie ill Encycl. Britann.^ 9th ed., XIX (1885), p. 715. 

® Interpres vel descriptor.” — Assemtmi. 

1145 .”' — AssemanL , . ' 

^ Perhaps Alexis Comiieniis, who died in 1118 .” — AssemanL 
5 These etc.” are from Assemani, and show where he omits parts of 
the text. 
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greatest arid most worthy oE our house, and thou mayest par- 
take ol our abundance and of the things that are found among 
us in plenty ; and, if thou vvishest to return, thou shait set 
forth eiiriched with our gifts. 

If thou wishest to know the greatness and excellence of 
our altitude, and in which countries our power rules, under- 
stand and believe without doubting that I am Priest John, the 
servant of God, and that I surpass in all riches under the sun 
and in valour and power all the Kings of the earth. Seventy 
Kings are tributarj^ to us. I am a devout Christian, and 
everywhere we protect and support with our alms the poor 
Christians who are within the empire of our clemency. [P. 491] 

We wish to visit the sepulchre of Our Lord with a great 
army, as becomes the glory of our majesty, and we wish to 
humble and conquer the enemies of the Cross of Christ and 
exalt His holy name. ^ 

Our magnificence dominates the three Indies ; our domin- 
ions, beginning from Further India, wdiere the body of St. 
Thomas^ the Apostle reposes, advance across ' the desert to 
where the sun is bom, and return to deserted Babylon, near 
the tow'-er of Babel, 

Seventy- two provinces,^ a few^ of whiehJ are Christian, 
serve us; each has its King, and all are tributary to us. In 
our country are born and found elephants, dromedaries, camels, 
etc., etc., and animals of nearly every species under the sky. 
Milk and honey flow in our country. In another country 
beyond, no poisons hurt, etc. One of our provinces inhabited' 
b;v pagans, is traversed 'by., a river called the Indus. Issuing 
from Paradise/ it 'winds' its. way by divers courses through 
the whole of that province, and in them are found natural 
stones, smaragds, sapphires, etc.*^ In another province of ours 


1 ‘‘ A siiniiar vow was exacted by Hai ton, the Clirislian King of Ar- 
menia, from Mongo Cham, the fourth Emperor of the Tartars in 
H'htoire Orientalei oti des Tartaren, par HaiUm, parent dti Hoi d' AruUniv> 
Bergeron, Collect, de Voyages, Vol. il)/' — Kota by Layard, op. r?T, p. 
,251, ■ .. 


^ Medieval w^riters aiid travellers coniiiioiily divide liidia into three 
parts, tha application of which is very divergent and confusing, (,'f. 
Yule’s Cathay and Marco Polo^ s.v. fndia. 

■ Hue has ‘sixty-two provinces.’ Yule’s article in EooycL Hritann., 
XiX (1885), p, 715, speaks of 72 kings tributary to Pre.^ter John. Lavas d 
has ‘72 provinces/ as have our notes from AssernanL ( ?) The passagv 
quoted above from Razizius about St. Clara mentions sixty ‘ Cliristian ’ 
provinces. “The number 72 is a prominent one,” .says Mgr. Medlyeutt 
[Oath, Mncycl., XIV, 6805) in connection with the number of isousc.s buiii 
l.>y Thomas Canaheo at Cranganore, Malabar i but his translatioii of 
charter of Thomas Cananeo (from a British Museum MS. of wddeh i have 
a copy) shows correctly only 62. , 

‘ Quarum paucae * might also mean * few of which.® 

& ‘The Indus issuing from Paradise’ must he compared with Iho 
‘Phipn, issuing from Paradise’ of which we heard from iUar John 111. 

^ Since John de’ Marignolli (c. 1349} must have xjicked up in India 
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.all the pepper grows, etc. It is a wooded coimtr}^ like a forest 
and ever^wvliere fid! of serpents, etc. This wood, is situated 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, whence springs, a limpid foiiii* 
tain, whose waters preserve all kinds of savours, etc.‘^ There 


ail his strange notions on Ceylon, regarded as Paradise, it seems evident 
that the Ind\;is (the Phison) is made to issue here from Ceylon : for de’ 
Marignolli also says: “ Paradise is a place that (reall 3 ') exists iipcii the 
earth surrounded by the ocean sea, in. the regions of the Orient on the 
other side of Columbine India [Quilon], and over against the mountain of 
Sejdlan [Ceylon].” Here grow all the trees that produce the best of fruits ; 

wondrous fair are the^^ to look upon, fragrant and delicious for the food 
of man. Now that fountain cometh down from the mount and falleth into 
a lake, which is called the philosophers Euphirattes [Euphrates]. Here 
it passes undei' another water which is turbid, and issues forth on the 
other side, where it divides into four rivers which pass through Se\diari : 
and these be their names.” He names the Gjmn ; the Phison, *‘ a.nd it* 
goes through India, circling all the land of Evilach [this in India, ac- 
cording to Cosrnas Indicopleustes (A.D. 545); cf. M‘Crindle, Ancient 
India, p. 165], and is said to go down into Cathay, where by change of 
name, it is called CJaromoran, i.e. Black Water .... I believe it to be 
the biggest rirer of fresh water in the world, and I have crossed it 
m 3 ''S 0 lf.” Next, he mentions the Tigris and the Euphrates. Of. Yule’s 
Cathay, II, 346“ 351. These strange geographical notions are much older 
than de’ Marignolli ; he must have noted them down in the East from 
the Nestorian Christians ; even the idea that the Phison reappeared in 
Cathay (after subterranean wanderings?) may have been euiTent in China 
among the Christians. The Hindus too make their sacred Ganges issue 
at all kinds of places to sanctify the waters of their favourite bathing- 
places, 

^ Malabar was the pepper countrj^ par excellence. The passage above 
must be compared with what Friar Odoric of Pordenone writes about the 
pepper forest and its serpents (aboirt 1321).” ‘"And now that ye may 
know how pepper is got, let me tell you that it groweth in a certain 
empire whereunto I came to land, the name whereof is Menibar [Mala- 
bar], and it groweth nowhere else in the world but here. And the forest 
in which the pepper grow eth extendeth for a good eighteen days’ journey, 
and in that forest there be two great cities, the one whereof is called 
Flandrina [Fandaraina, Pandarani] and the other Cyngilin [Seigla, i.e. 
Crangaiiore]. .... And in this forest also there be rivers in which be 
many crocodiles, i.e. serpents. [And there be many other kinds of ser- 
pents in the forest which the men burn by kindling tow and straw, and 
so they are enabled to go safely to gather pepper.] . . . . At tlie extre- 
mity of that forest, towards the south, there is a certain city which is 
calkM Polumburn” [Columbum, Quilon]. Cf. Yule’s Cathay, I (1886), 
pp. The passage in square brackets is from the Palatine MS. 

(Cf. ihid.,1, 41). 

Marignolli (A.D. 1347-48) has a mild sneer probably at Odorie’s talk 
about the pepper forest. “And there is no roasting of the pepper, 
authors have falsely asserted, nor does it grow in forests, but in regular 
gardens.” Cf. Yule, Cathay, 11.343. Apparently, says Yule (I, 77a. 2), 
Odoric did not stay any time in Malabar, and he probably derived liis 
information from harbour gossip. Be that as it may, it is certainly 
remarkable that some ol the same reflections occur hare in Prester John’s 
letter. 

Is not the pepper forest and its serpents referred to bj!- much older 
writers, which would show a remarkable fixitj^ in the popular talk picked 
up in Malabar ? 

2 The limpid fountain at the foot of Mt. Olympus would seem to 
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is a saJidy sea withoiit water, etc.' Three days from that sea. 
there are ceidain mountains, whence flows a ri\'er of stones, 
etc. Near the moimtains there is, among uninhabitable moiuo 
tains, a desert ; underground flows- a stream, to which there is 
no approach, etc. The stream flows into anothr*!* great river, 
which the people of our counti\y enter and \vhe,nce they ex- 
tract very great quantities of precious stones, otco Be3;x)iid 
the river are ten Jewish tribes, which, altliongk they choose 
their own Kings, are the slaves ■ and tributaries of O'lir excel- 
lency.'^ ^ ■ 

In another province of ours, near the torrid zone, there 
■are wo,rms, called in our language salamanders ; these, worms 
can live only in the. lire; like other worms which produce silk 
they make around their body a kind of skin, ^vhich the ladies 
of our palace weave with care, and so we liave stiifl’s and 
garments for all our excellency’s needs. These clothes are 
washed oiilx' in a strong tire.'’ 

tiie tVmiitfiiii of nai’ci'-liMei (Coylun), in whi(.*h Ciiso OfN'hipvi^j would 
bo Adam’s Peak ; but neithoi* in Ap CrindbPs Ancienf India, nor in Yiile‘s 
Cathcvj aiid Marco Pulo,dol fiiid .'daiubs Peak culled *o. And one would 
not expect tlie pepper forest to be placed in Ceylon. 

Pliny says that the pepper-plant grows everywhere in India, though 
scone writers as.sert thatdt grows only on the slopes of Caucasus, which 
lie exposed to the sun. Cf. Ald'Jrmdle, Ancient India, p. 12!. To the 
ancients the Caucasus \yas the Himalaya. I do not tind, however, any 
ancient authors identifying the Caucasus with Mt. Olyrnpns. 

Pidiostvatos of Leranos (born circa 172 A.D. ) in his biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana says something similar ; that on the heights of JMt, 
Hankasosgrew various kinds of aromatic plants, and the eionainon-tree 
and in rhe hollows the popper- plant and frajikinconse-bearing trees. 
ijtnd., p. mn.) But -M'Crindle doubts whether d pollonius and iiis 
]i>umalist Dainis, an Assyrian, really visite<i India or nierely copied from 
pr*-'-e.\isting materials (p. Ufa). 

• Friar Udoric (auto 1330) places * tire Hca of Sand ’ at a day’s 
journey from i(isfc( Ye/.d) in Persia. Cf. Yule’s Cathay 1 (IHUU), p. 52. 

- In Alareo Polo’s Travels (lib. I[,e. 2), Jews are ilcscribad as being 
in I be army of the Emperor Cublai. It seems, therefore, that it was not 
in this cettlury alone that the lost tribes wcn-c traced to U’atary.” Note 
l>y bayard, op. cit., I, 252. 

A numher of early European writers in India thought tlioy discovered 
the it)St Jewi.sh tribes in Afghanistan. Fr. Anthony Nlonserrate, S.J., 
(i58()“S2), seriously thought he had discovered thern in ivashniir, 

“The salamander is algo described by Alarco Polo (lib. I, eh. 47). 
'riic cloth is mentioned in the inscription on the celebrated [Ciiristianj 
stmie of vSe-gan*foo (d’Herhelot, Vol. TV, p. ,*{80). T’his fab!©, or exagger- 
ation, wliicii was probably of very early date, appears io howe been 
current aiitong the Tatars or among the t haldearts.” Layard, op. clt.^ 
!, p. 252. 

“ The story,” says Yule, in his Ainreo Polo, 2nd ed., 'Tondon, 1875, 1? 
217-218, “is as old as Aristotle.” “In Persian the creature is called 
NViwawdff, Smaandal, etc., and some derive it from Sam^ ‘fire’ and 
Andar. * within.’ Doubtless it is a corruption of the Greek 2aAa,udr5pa, 
whatever be the origin of that.” Marco Polo {id., I. 215) writes of the 
province of Chingitalas: “And you must know that in the same mouB" 
udn there is &> vein of the substance from which Salamander is made. 
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We believe that we have no equal, either for the quantity 
of our riches or the number of our subjects. When we issue 
forth to make war upon our enemies, we cause to be carried 
before our face, each on a car, thirteen groat precious crosses 
made of gold and precious stones.* Each cross is follow^ed by 
ten thousand horsemen and a hundred thousand armed foot 
soldiers, without counting those who are in charge of the carts' 
conveying the baggage and provisions of the army. [P. 492 j. 
When we go out merely on horseback, our majesty is preceded 
by another cross without either gold or precious stones or. 
picture,'^ ill order that we may always remember the .Passion 
of. Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and there is also a golden vessel full 
of earth, in order to remind us that our body wdll return to 
its native origin, that is the earth; and another vessel, of 
silver, and filled with gold, is carried before us, that ail may 
understand that we are Lord of Lords. Our magiiificenee 
surpasses all the riches in the world, etc. 

Every 3?'ear we visit the body of the prophet St. Daniel 
in deserted Babylon,® and all are armed on account of the 


For the real truth is that the Salamander is no beast, as they allege in 
our part of the world, but is a substance found in the earth.'’ Think of 
asbestos. ** J cannot tell, says Yule, when the fable arose that asbestos 
was a substance derived from the animal.” 

When Friar James, one of the martyrs of Than a (Saisette near 
Bombay), was cast into the fire and would not burn, the Cadi cried out : 
“ He is no saint ! he is no saint ! But the reason why he is not burnt is 
that he hath on his back a garment from the land of Abraham. Where- 
fore let him be stript naked and so cast into the fire 1 ” Of. Yule’s Gaihay, 
I (1866), p. 64. 

= “ I'he army of Naiam, when he rebelled against (Jublai, was 
preceded by across, (Marco Polo, lib. 11, ch. 0.)” Layard, op. cit., 
I, p, ,252. ’ 

- By pictut’e is probably meant a representation or painting of the 
crucified Saviour. The Nestorians of China, as we know, would not 
tolerate crucifixes, and the Emperors of China showed themselves aston- 
ished when the medieval Franciscans exhibited crucifixes before them. 

‘‘According to tradition, the tomb of Daniel was prOvServed 
among.st the ruins of Busa, or in the valley of the Bakhtiyari mountains. 
We liave no other mention of its existence at Babylon.” Layard, 
op, cit.. I, p. 253. 

** During the Middle Ages there was a widespread and persistent 
tradition that Daniel was buried at Susa, the modern Shuster, in the 
-Persian province of Klmzistan. In the account of his visit to Susa 
in A. D. Kabhi Benjamin of TudeJa narrates that DanieFs tomb 

was shown him in the facade of one of the synagogues of that city ; and 
it is shown there to the present day. The Roman Martyrology assigns 
X>aniers feast as a holy prophet fo 21 July, and apparently treats Baby- 
lon as his burial-place.” Oath. Encycl,, lV.62\c. 

Assemani. {Bibi Onentalis, Yol. IV,, p. DCCLXXXI) says of Susa; 

” Tbi corpus Danielis Prophetae j a cere affirmant Abuipheda (Tab. geogr. 
nuin. 290), Jesujabus iSlisibenus (Toni. 3, p. 306), et Gregorius Abulphar- 
agios {Histor, Dynast., p. 64).” 
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tigers (?) ^' ami the serpents which are called ' denterses ^ 

Ill our country is caught the fish whose blood is used for the 
purple dye. We have many castles {mmiUiones) and very 
strong and difform tribes. We rule ov'er the Amazons^ and 
also over the Bralinians. The palace in which our sublimity 
resides is like that built by St. Thomas for Gondoforus, King 
of the Indians;^ its workshops and the rest of the structure' 
is like it entirely; the ceilings, beams, and epistyles {epislylia) 
are of sethjuii wood ; the roof of the same palace is of ebony, 
to prevent its being consumed by fire. At the extremities, on 
the summit of the palace, there are two golden apples with, in 
each of them, two carbuncles, so that the gold should shine 
by daj^ and the carbuncles by nigbt.^ The chief gates of the 
palace are of saixlonyx mixed with the horn of the cerastes,^ 


1 The word in the Latin text is ‘ iiros,’ whicli I cannot find in the 
best dictionaries at ray disposal. 

The woi'd ^ dmterses ’ does not occur in my Latin dictionaries. 
Both Layard and Hue omit translating parts of the text, this <3n© 
inclnded. 

Probably many places in India, understood in the vaguest sense, 
had Araaxons or legends about them. Therc^ were bodies of fighting 
women at several South Indian courts, as among the later Moghul 
Emperors of India. In 1581, on the Afghanistan side of the Khaibar 
X^ass, Father Anthony Monserrate, S.J., was told stories of Indian 
Amazons in connection with Landi Khana (Landi Kota!). Of. Mbnser- 
rat© in Memoirs As. 6^oc. Voi. 3, No. 9, p. 614. 

Jehan d© Mandeville, whose book of travels was published between 
1357 and 1371, says he travelled great part of Ethiopia, Chaldaea, Ama- 
zonia, India the. less, the greater, and the middle, and many countries 
about India. Not© the three divisions of India. Of. EncycL Britann.^ 9tb 
ed., XV (1883), p. 473. The article on Araaxons in the Kmydopedia 
Brikmniea speaks only of Amazons outside India proper. 

^ A curious reminiscence of the stories in the AcArt B. Thornae^ 
which straws w’liat vogue it had both in the West and in tlio East. The 
whole of Frester Jolui’s letter is by some considered a Ne-storian forgery. 
To us it seems that what may have aounded exaggerated in Europe, for 
instance the administration of Prester John's court, is well in keeping 
with what we read of court life in China or of the IMoghuls in India. 
However, the secretary wlio penned the letter aueeeedod in a.storushing 
Europe by pilfering from a number of books on Eastern womlers. 

^ Cosmas Indicopleustes (A.D. 535) speaks of one of the two kings 
of Ceylon, as possessing the hyacinth. “ In this island tiray have 
many temples, and in one situated on an eminence is a siiigie hyacinth 
as big as a large pine-con©, the colour of fire, arid flashing from a distance. 

especially when the sunbeams play around it a matchless sight, Of. 

J. W. M'Vrindle, Ancient India, VVestminster, 1901, p. 160. TheOhinoso 
pilgrim, Hiouen Thsiang, who was a century later than Kosmas. relates 
that at Amirajnpura, on a spire .surmounting one of its temples, a ruby 
was elevated, which with its transcendent lustre iihnninated tlie whole 
heaven.’' {Ibid., p. 160, n, S.) Marco Polo speaks of a ruby, the 
biggest and finest in the world, possessed by th© king of Ceylon ; so 
does Hnyton, his contemporary;' Friar Odoric, Ibn Batata, Friar 
Jordanus, Andrea Corsali ( 1615) and a Chinese work are still quoted in 
this connection for Ceylon by Yule (Marco Polo, II (1875), 297'-208). 

S The Egyptian horned viper. 
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•lest my one should enter stealthily with poison ; the rest are 
of ebony. The windows are of crystal. The tables at which 
-our court eats are some of gold, others of amethyst, and the 
columns which sustain them are of ivory. Before our palace 
■there is a square where our Justice alone is. wont to watch 
■tliose who fight in. dueh etc.® 

The room where our sublimity sleeps is a wonderful piece 
•of art. adorned with gold, silver and every kind of , precious 
^stones, etc. Within it, balsam is ever burning. Our bed is of 
.-sapphire. We have most beautiful women ; sed non accedimt 
ad nos, nisi causa f irjcreandormn filiorum qiiater in anno, et 
^sic a nobis sanctificakie, ut Bethsabee a David, redeimt quaeque 
■in locum stium. 

Our court eats once a day. At our table feed thirty 
thousand men, not counting those who go in and out ; and all 
these receive daily sums from our chamber, for their horses 
and other expenses, etc. Every month we are served at our 
table by seven Kings, each in his turn, by seventy-five dukes, 
and by three hundred and sixty-five counts, in addition to 
those who are appointed for divers functions. At our court 
there dine dail^y by our side, on our right twelve Archbishops, 
on our left twent}- Bishops, besides the Patriarch of St. 
Thomas, and the Protopapas of Salmagantum, and the Arcli- 
protopapas of Susae, in which city is the throne and seat of 
our glory and our imperial palace. Every month, each of 
these [P. 49S] in turn never departs from our side. Abbots, 
.according to the iiiimber of the days of the year, serve us in 
our chape! and return home every month, as many others 
returning every month for the same ministrations in our 
•chapel. 


i Cups roade of rhinoceros horn were commonly believed to be 
proof against poison. iSTow this Abath [RhinocerosJ is a beast which 
hatli one home only in her forehead, and is thought to be the femtde 
IJnieorne, and is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as 
most soveraigne remedie against poyson.” Barker in Hakluyt, II, 591. 
Quoted })y Yule, Hohson-Jobson. s.v. Abada. At an Oriental Art Exhibi- 
tion }.)y the Nahar family (Jainas), 40, Indian Mirror Str., Calcutta, 
I was shown in January 1022, a collection of cup.s made of rhinocero.s 
,:horn. ' ■ . ■ ■ ■■ _ , 

Claudius xElianus (middle of 2nd century of our era) writes; “ India, 
according to report, breeds one-horned horses and also one-horned asses. 
From these horn.s drinking-cups were made ; and if into these one threw 
a deadly poison, the drinker would come by no harm from such a plot 
again.-^t his life, for the horn both of the horse and of the ap i®^^P 
antidote against poison.” Of. M‘Crindle*s Ancient India, p. 13i> 
denfcly one of these unicorns is the rhinoceros. At p. 193, n. I, ibid.,^ 
Crindle says thtit the story of the unicom-ass which Pholostrates of 
Lemnos places in the river Hyphasis (Panjab) is copied from Ktesias. 
From the horn of the unicorn-ass a cup was made which possessed 
imagicai virtues. 

^ Tin's seems to be characteristically Eastern. We think of Akbar. 
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Tliy prudence must not wonder that our worthiness lets 
itself be called by the title of Priest: indeed, we have at our 
court many servants wdth dignities, titles and functions pertain* 
ing to the ecclesiastical state, and honoured with even higher 
dignity than we in the divine ministrations. Tims, our butler 
is a Primate and King; our cupbearer is an Archbishop and 
King ; our cbamberlam, a Bishop and King : . our maresehal, an 
Archiinandrite and King; our headcook, a King and Abbot, 
Hence, our highness does not let itself be called by names and 
orders of ■which our court is full. x4nd so, out of liuniiiity, 
we choose to be called by a higher title and a lovrer rankd 
O'ur empire extends on one side a four months’ journey ; 
on the other, no one can know how far it reaches. If thou 
eanst count the stars of heaven and the ►sands of the sea, 
number also our doniinions and reckon our power, 

■ Thus far Prester John. We add Assemani’s comments on 
some features of this rodomontade, wortlyy of an Eastern 
potentate. 

It appeals from this letter, first, that he wished to visit 
the Lord’s sepulchre with a great army ; secondly, that, when, 
he wrote, he had fixed at Susae the seat of his kingdom; 
thirdly, that he had at his court many Bishops, Archbishops, 
and Archimandrites; fourthly, that out of humility he used 
the name of Priest, rejecting the titles of Archbishop, Bishop, 
and Abbot. As regards the pompous title of Patriarch of St. 
Thomas, Protopapas of Salmagantum, and i\rchprotopapas of 
Susae,' he had them from ■ the Nestorians,- who assumed these 
titles in Tartary, China and India ; for, as I wrote above, Joseph 
theTndian {Josephus Indus) gives to the Metropolitans of India, 
and Ghataja [Cathay] the name of Patriarch ; and the priest 
Ad.am is oalled Papas or Papates of the.Sinae in the Syro* 
Chinese inscription; hence, Protopapas means a Bishop, and 
Archprotopapas means an Archbishop. According to Joseph 
Scaliger {de EmendaMone Temporum, Bk. 7, p. 684), nearly tfie 
^same custom prevailed among the Christians of Ethiopia. 
‘They call their Bishops by the Greek name ol: Episcopasath. 
and their Priests by the name of Papasath, the Greeks still 
calling nowadays the Patriarch of Alexandria, whom they re- 
gard as a supreme Pontiff, by the name of Lika Papasath.’ By 
the Protopapas of Salmagantum understand Sa.lma.sa in Media : 
by the Archprotopapas of Susae, the Prelate of Susae in Elam is, 
about which see pp. 421, 423, and 424. What we hear aboiit 
the body of St. Thomas in Further India, about the body of 

‘ Sic. ** Et ideirco altitude nostra non est passa vocari eisdom 
norninibus, aut ipsi.s ordinibus insigniri, quibus curia nostra plena esse 
videatiir. Et ideo maiori nomine et inferiore gradn propter luanilitateni 
magis eligit nuncup^ri.” 

^ Compare with what we noted above in conrection with Mar John's 
account (Document 1) and his title of Patriarch. 
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the Prophet St. Daniel in deserted Babylon, [P. 594] about the 
palace said to have been built by St. Thomas for Gondophorus, 
King of the Indians, all this is supported by the common tradi- 
tion of the Nestorians, as I have shown' at pp. 30, 34, 356. 
Finally, the large number of his wives shows, that these Tcirtar 
Kings wlio had embraced Christianity were perhaps Christians 
in name only. Abiilpbaragiiis, as I shall show anon, writes the 
same of Ids son John.” • 


. The passages of Prester John’s letter left unpublished by 
Assemani are briefly, as follows. All the wild beasts and mon- 
strous creatures commemorated in current legend were to be 
found in Prester John’s dominions, as well as all the wild and 
eccentric races of men of whom strange stories rvere told, in- 
cluding those unclean nations whom Aley.ander Magnus walled 
up among the mountains of the north, and who were to 
come forth at the latter day.^. His dominions contained the 
monstrous ants that dug gold®; thej' produced all manner of 
precious stones and all the famous aromatics. Within them 
was found the Fountain of Youth; the pebbles which give 
light, restore sight, and render the possessor invisible; the 
Sea of Sand was there, stored with fish of wondrous savour ; 
and the River of Stones was there also ; besides a subterrane- 
ous stream whose sands were of gems. There were no poor in 
his domains, no thief or robber, no flatterer or miser, no dis- 
sensions, no lies, and no vices. Among the details given of 
the palace, which was after the plan of the palace built by St. 
Thomas by Gondopliares, we find that before it was a marvel- 
lous mirror erected on a many-storied pedestal (described in 
detail) ; in this speculum he could discern everything that went 
on throughout his dominions, and detect conspiracies. There 
was another palace of still more wonderful character, built by 


^ Asseraani explains ‘ Prat© Joaani ' as Persian for * Prestegiani ’ i.e. 
Apostolical. If that is correct, the name would not have been a bad one 
for a King of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar. But did King 
Baiiartes of the St. Thomas Christians ever use that title ? 

^ The rampart of Gog and Magog (or the Great Wall of China) was 
believed to have been erected by Alexander the Great to shut up the 
fitTce nations of the nortli and bar their irruptions into civilized foreign 
lands. Of. Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 490 w. 1, and see, at the end of 
VoJ. 1 , his reduction of the Caiulan map (1375), K. E. corner. Alexander’s 
doings in China and Ids founding the city of Khubdan (Khumdan, or 
Chhanggaii, i.e, Singanfu in Shensi) can be read in Theophylaotus 
Simocatta, a Byzantine writer of the early part of the 7th century. See 
Yule’s Gctihay, 1 (1866), pp. l-ii. 

^ The gold-digging ants are an old story already found in Strabo, 
Pliny, /Elian, Dion Chrysostom, and Pseudo Tiallisthenes. Of. M‘Crindle 
A^icient India (Index), and see pp. 44-45, n. 3, for an explanation of 
the myth, and p. 51, n, I, for a fuller list of the authors who have noticed 
Mi© gold-digging ants. There we find still Herod., Arrian, Clem. Alex., 
Tzetz., Propert., Pomp. Mela, Isidor., Albert. Mag., etc., etc. 
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tlie presbyter's father in obedience to a lieaveiil}*^ coiiiiiiand, in 
the city of Bribric.^- 

IXile thinks that Pope Alexander Ilf/s letter of 1177 was^ 
written to the Negus of Ethiopia and that it alluded to tlie^ 
vaunting epistle we have quoted, when it told Pr ester John 
that, the less he .boasted of his wealth and power, the more 
readily would he (the Pope) comply with, his wishes about a 
Church at Rome, altars in Sts. Peter and Paul, and i.i,i the- 
Church of our Lord’s Sepulchre at Jerusalem/^ 

But enough of that phantom being, Prester John. Let us 
return for a while to Mar John HI. , ' 

It will be remembered that the hymn quoted in the begin- 
ning of this chapter 'records also (stanza 4) the conversion of 
three kings by St. Thomas. Here too the hymn may have been 
inspired by Mar John III. Stanza 4 would embody Malabar 
traditions. Bishop Roz of Cranganor, writing in 1605. mentions 
the conversion by St. Thomas of three kings (other than the 
Magi ?) and of three emperors. The three emperors were 
those of Bisnaga, Malabar, and Pande. 

These three kings are mentioned already in 1561, when 
the inscription on the stone cross of (Great) St. Thomas Mount 
was fraudulently deciphered by a Brahman, who evidently had 
tutored himself previously in the doctrines and traditions of the 
St. Thomas Christians. He said he read among other things : 
'' A king of three crowns, Oheralacone, Indalacone, Ciispandiad 
and King Alexander of the kingdom of Ertinabarad, with his 
daughter Catherina, and many other virgins, and six kinds of 
castes, embraced of their own accord the law of Thomas, it be- 
ing the law of truth ; and he gave them the Holy Gross to 
adore. 

To interpret this passage we have fortunately the Malavar ’ 
text and a Spanish translation, both in ' a letter of Father 
Anthony Monserrate, S. J. (Cochin, 1579) . The two differ prob- 
ably not a little from each . other ; at any rate, the Spanish. 


^ Cf. Encycl, Britann., XIX (1885), p. 715, eoi. 1, Yule’s surnraary 
of tbo letter. Yule (ibid.) identifies doubtfully Sahuagantum with 
Sarmagantiim, Samarkand. Bribric I cannot trace. 

Itfd. , XIX ( 1885), pp. 715-710. Could Prester John’s letter, 
written in 1165, as Yule thinks, have remained so long unanswered ? 
Prester John’s letter in Assemani says nothing about such wislies. 

Cf. our Ft. r,'Ch. IL 

•* Cf. Diogo do Couto, Da Asia^ Decada VII, Bk X, Ch. V, p. 478 
(Lisboa, 1788) and P. BL Vincenzo Maria di S. Cat'harina da Biena, It 
Viaggio delV Indie Orientali^ Roma, 1622, Bk. 2, C‘h. 2, p 137. Other 
authors mention Coromandel or Bisnaga, Malabar, and Pande [i.e 
Madura). 

Since Cberalacon© should represent the country of tiie Karas or 
Cheras, i.e. Malabar, Indalacone should represent Coromandel ; Cuspan- 
diad should then stand for the country of the Pandiyans or ■Madura. 
But Hendu was Malabar. The proper names are, therefore, written cor- 
ruptly, as will appear presently, ■ 
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text differs notably from the Portuguese text of do Couto wiiicli 
we have Just translated. Some flaws in the ‘ Malavar ’ text of 
the MS., of wliicli I have lying before, me a photographic 
reproduction, and my ignorance of ‘ Maiavar,' make'it im- 
perative to reproduce the photograph. .May I ask lovers of 
.old Tamil to endeavour to restore the ‘ Malavar ' text and to 
give of it as literal a translation as possible ? 

The ' Malavar ’ text, romanized by Monserrate, niiis thus. 

x4iTij . . jigartaii ^ ayyarru taninei terriya tannuuii tiruncla 
muiieyil paraparamaguia param paruF onde taratara Caliyata 
caiidiyangui Juda eulata tuyacarra munenta^ vaclel peril tom 
vagiieiadio iiagueye Cannia Maria Carupamadaqui manniya 
miippadiim varija Mariatil onde enum oruporui taime cundana 
pandira'^ de siuarca vreppai*/ Arm Jaiue^^ata aruntaiieiiuiTeyum 
curriya maileca oruinuni tondi tachu coiam ^ tambagata ruuum/ 
iieohinacoyil Iracune chamcpan sri puanatil cherila coiiinii 
Curagula Cholem curuguil pandiyen atanar/purati} arichand- 
emom^ catuennum canniercaresum maltuin palapalarn marca- 
tariim chitam relinta telinta/chintauerai tame perunti taoamii- 
moii Thoma culatil toludari panintar. 

Antoni modor arriuoriimide vantuorujogam marraevau- 
en chedaP candu chameta vdita curusil tondar culatil toliim 
ariyargal vinnaui pauua perum carel ningui Irreyauenechenta 
anguu ®/iripadu t . nam.” ^ 

The explanation of these letters in Spanish simply, which 
is this ': 

After the law of the Christians appeared in the world, 
30 years thence, on the 21st of the month of December, the 
Apostle St. Thomas died at Mailapar (which is a place where 
the cit 3 ^ of S. Thome is noiv) ; there was knowledge of God, One, 
Sole, whicli was change of the law and destruction of the 
demon ; and there was destruction and desertion of the Jews, 
never again to have mercy on them, for He abandoned them 
thus. God was born of the Virgin Mary ; he was under her 
obedience 30 3 ^ears, and He was a G^od without end. He 
taught twelve Apostles, this God of ail the six laws, i.e, of ail 
the nations. The discipie of this God came to Maylapar with 
a carpenter's rule and a beam to make a Church and King’s 
house. The Cheramx^eremal, who is King of Malaiiar, Gholia- 
peremak who is King of Charamandel, Bisnaga, and Fandien. 


i Two or tiiree letters not deciphered ; , - . . jigartan might foe jeyar- 

Ian. 

Xand{*i) Pandir%i{l). 

5 Colum{*(). Arichandemimm,. Ohetal{1). 

^ Perhaps one or two letters more, not on the photograph, at the e.rul 
of the line. 

One or two vowels could come after t, of which the first must be 
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wko is King of Pandi, Cape of Comurin, and King Aricheii- 
dram of Atan.apiiran, and another Catri King, king of the vir- 
gins {e olfo rey Catri rey de las virgines), and man}' others of 
different nations and sects determined all, with pleasure and, 
of their free will agreeing among themselves, submitted to the 
law and service of St. Thomas, a hoi}' penitent man ^ The 
.time came when St. Thomas died at the hand of the Brameiie, 
and a cross of blood was made (hizose). All those who adore 
this cross, God King pardons them the great sin of their birth 
{su gran peccado dd nascimieutd) , and coming there (Le , where 
God is) they -will live {an de iimir). Truth.’’ 


Is it possible that the number ' three ’ of the kings in 
the above passage should have been influenced b,y the belief 
that the kings converted by St. Thomas were the three Magi I 
A homily, the author of which is unknown, but wliicliis 
attributed to St. John Chrysostom, says that St. Thomas 
baptised the three Magi, who worshipped the Infant Jesus at 
Bethlehem and helped him later in his apostolate. Sophro- 
nius says the same thing.” 

'Mt is said that, after their return home, the Magi were 
ba|}tized by St. Thomas and wrought much for the spread of 
the Faith in Christ. The story^ is traceable to an Arian writer 
of not earlier than the sixth century, whose work is printed, 
as opus imperfect'um in MaitJiaemn ^ writings of 

St. John Chrysostom. (P.Cr. L VI, 644). This author admits 
that he is drawing upon the apocryphal Book of Seth, and 
writes much about the Magi that is clearly legendary, The 
Cathedral of Cologne contains what are claimed to be the 
remains of the Magi ; these, it is said, were discovered in 
Persia, brought to Constantinople l)y St. Helena, t!‘ansferred 
to Milan in the fifth centiirv and to Cologne in 11 c3 {Ada 
1 . 323 ).”'" 


i I am responsible for the punctuation in this paragraph. The ex- 
planations introduced by are evidently Monserrate's. Cherarn- 

peremal is the Xaram Perumal of other Portuguese autliors, or the Kiug 
of Malabar whom St. Thomas is said to have converted ; the Choliapere- 
rnal is the Perumal or * Great Man ’ of the Chola {> 1 * Coromandel Coast ; 
King Arichendrarn of Atanapuran is evidently a reminiscence of Ilaris- 
cbandra, of Hastinapura, a city, the ruins of which are situated on the 

banks o^f an old bed of the Ganges, 57 miles N.E. of Delhi. Was the 

other Ksatriya King (one of the warrior caste) King of the Amazons, 
like Prester John ? , 

Most versions of the Brahinan’s translation make St. Thomas 

come to Mylapore with a staff; but some speak of a carpenter’s rule. 
Here we have both. The Brahman had evidently learned from the 
Christians the story of St. Thomas'^ building a palace for a king at 
Mylapore; but that story shows once more how the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians placed Gondophares’ palace at Mylapore. 

^ Cf. Mgr. Zaleski, Les origines du CkriBiianistne auz Indetf, p. loS. 

W. Drum in Oath. Encycl,, I, 5306. Prester John too was 
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Father Bernard of St. Thomas. T.O.C.D., tells' me that 
the St. Thomas Christians have no traditions or dociimentar}" 
evidence about Gaspar, the l^erumal of Jaffna, one of the 
Magi baptised at Qiiiion b,y St. Thomas, on whom see Maff'ei 
in our Part I, Chapter II J 

If that were so, should we not say that the Malabar Chris- 
tians have simply placed in Southern India the kings who, 
according to the Acta, were converted by St. Thomas ? These 
would be Goodophares and his brother Gad, or the King of 
llelioforiim, a place to be identified perhaps after all wltli 
Meliaporam (Mylapore) ; the King of Sandaruk, identified 


descended from the three Magi. Cf. Caih. Bncycl., XIV, 400; and 
Encycl. Britann., 'X.TK, 717, col. 2. 

1 de Bairos {da Asia, Dec. 3, Bk. 7, eh 11 , pp. 236-237, Lisbon edn. , 
1777) bad the following from a Malabar Christian who had gone to 
Portugal izi the reign of D, Jo^o,’ in order to learn Latin ; This Chris- 
tian also related to us that, at the house of Cotilam [Qiiilon], which had 
been made by the .t^postle St. Thomas’ other disciple, there was the tomb 
of the Sibyl, "called the Indian Sibyl, and that this Church had been her 
oratory. And that, at her warning, through her announcing the Birth of 
Christ" Jesus, a King of the Island of Ceilam, called Perimal, had gone 
on a trip to the Coast of Mascate to join the two Kings who went to 
adore the Lord of Bethleem; and he was the third, and, at the request 
of this Sibyl, he had brought her the Image of Our Lady painted on a 
retable, which had been placed in her own tomb. About the Journey of 
these Kings and where the two lived in whose company he went [p. 237] 
we wTite in our Geography, when we speak of the cities of Nazua and 
Balia, wbicli are at the back of the ridge of mountains running along the 
coast of Mascate, which Province the Moors call Yman.” 

On the Magi, an inexhaustible subject, see Yule’s notes in Marco 
Polo, I (1875), pp. 79-84; Cathay,! (1866), 50, 51. Why should some 
writers have made tlio Ceylon King come from Jaffna ? Because his title 
of Perumal is Tamil rather than Sinhalese ? Sometimes Mylapore is 
spoken of as being in the Island of Seilam. (Cf. the > estorian Bishops^ 
letter of 1504 in Mediycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 911. j Bvid- 
'ontly the Chola country i.s meant, and it is in the Ghola coimtry, at 
Mylapore, that the St * Thomas Christians wmukl place Goodophares" 
court. Might Gondopharus have led to Gaspar ? I find that .some 
(Syriac ?) writers call one of the 3 Magi by the names of (jrudphorbus 
(Gondophares?). Cf. Yule’s ilfarco jPo?o, J (1875), p. 84. Various authors 
bring the Magi from Babylon, Shusham, Hormuz, Ceylon; Annenian 
tradition brings them from Lake Van ; Haiton the Armenian from 
Chinese Tartary ; John de’ Marignolli from tho Indian Archipelago (I 
cannot find the passage in Yule’s extracts from de’ Marignolli iiy hi>s 
Cathay). Marco Polo makes them come from Sava in Persia; Friar 
Jordanus from Mogan, towards Baku, on the Caspian Sea (Cf. ule ^ 
Friar Jordamw, p. 63); Friar Odoric places them as Cassan (Kashan). 
but some of the MSS. of his travels speak of them in connection with 
Baba (Persia), (i. Yule’s Cathay , 1 p. 61. Is Shusham {supra) 

equal to Chosha, Chola, Coromandel? 

s? The Hierapolis of Orderic Vitalis (i2th century) brings us perhaps 
closer to Mayilapur. See Germann, Die Kirehe der Thomaschristen, 

p. 16 , n. 2 . . i > 4.1 

The town of Gondophares has no name given to it ex^-ept in the 
Passio, the manuscripts of which call it Eliforiim, Yroforum, Hienfonun. 
Inforum, Hierapolis.” Bylvsiin h6vi in Indian Antiymry 1904, p. D, n. I. 

Mr. Burkitt {Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 160) says that the Lntisli 
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tlie Sfc. Thomas Christians with Crangaiiore or its immediate 
vicinity, and some other king of. Southern India, since they 
do not now mention Mazdai by name. 

Oiir Uniate friends of Malabar insist on the orthodoxy 
of Mar John of India. At the Court of John Comneniis * 
he found the envoys whom Calixtus IL had sent to promote 
the union oC the Creek and Roman Churches. The Archbishop 
went with them to Rome, received the pallium, and exposed 
before the Pope and the Cardinals the miracles that were 
wrought at the tomb of St. Thomas in Mylapore.^ These facts 


Museum Syriac MS. of t-he Acta (Add. 14645)., used by Wright and written 
A.D. 030 (of. ibid., p. 2), calls Gundaphar ‘‘King of Hindu/ and thus 
where Wright wrote : ‘‘ And when Judas [Thomas] had entered into the 
realm of India wdth the merchant Habban, Habban w^ent to salute 
Gudnaphar, the King of India, ” [ibid,, p. 4), w© must read instead of 
‘ the realm of India ’ literally ‘ Hindu citin' This appears to m© an 
important point in favour of the Syrian traditions of Malabar, which, 
during the last 400 year.s that I can trace them, never speak of St. Thomas' 
mission in the north of India. Is it not a fact that the Syrians and the 
Arabs, from the earliest time, designated India as a whole by the dual 
name Sind and Hind, Sind denoting N. India, while Hind applied to 
S. India? Why then does the British MS not speak of Gondophares as 
King of Sind, if not because it refers to S, India ? “ Hindu city’ would 

mean a cit^^ of ‘ Hindu,’ a name still used by the Syriac Bishops for their 
title as Bishops of Malabar, or Southern India. There were so many 
important cities on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts that it should be 
possible to satisfy with them the requirements of the Acta, even if we 
have to give up the Gondophares of the coins and inscriptions, At 
Mylapore I have found, near the Church of St. Thomas’ traditional 
tombj two medallions on the same stone, on© representing a Persian 
King, the other a Persian Prince. The medallions are undated and 
iininsoribed. They reopen the whole question of the tradition of the St. 
Thomas* Christians, which places Kandapa Raja (Gondophares?) at 
Mylapore and his palace in the sea. 

On Hind and Sind see Yule’s Eobson-J ohson, s.v, India and Sind. 
“ I believe,” he writes in Cathay ^ II (1886), p. 183 n. , “ the India Minor, 
India yiajor, and India Tertia of Jordanus will be found to answer 
pretty closely to the Sind, Hind, and Zinj of the Arabs, and that those 
names are the origin of the three Indias.” “ The earlier Mahommedans 
hardly regarded Sind as part of India, but distinguished sharply between 
Sind and Hind, and denoted the whole region that we call India by the 
copula ‘ Hind and Sind,* ” Yule, Hobson- Jthson, s.v. Sind. 

“Alexander Metropolita da Koll Hendo*’ is translated by Friar 
Paoiino a S. Bartholomaeo {.India Qrientalis Christiana, Romae, 1794, 
p. 263) by “ Totius Malabariae Metropolita Alexander.” (A.D. 1674, 
Alarcli 3.) However, at p. 88. ibid., he translates “ Alexander Metropolita 
dekui Hendo ” by “ Alexander Metropolitan^ of all India.” The Syrian 
Bishops in Malabar also called themselves the Gate of All-India, ‘ Taraa 
indu coil Hendo’ {ibid., pp. 88, 95, and referring to Raulin, p. 447). 

i If this name occurs in the records of John III.’s journeys, it 
should fix the date of his visits to Rome, about which we have noticed so 
much wavering in tlie different accounts. But the reader will have con- 
cluded by now that the name does not occur, Alexius I. (Oomnenus) 
reigned from 1081 to 1118; John H. (Comnenus) from II IS to 1143: 
Manuel I (Comnenus) from 1143 to 1180 ; Alexius T, (Comnenus) from 1180 
101183. 

^ The name of Mylapore does not occur in the records, though by 
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are well authenticated, and cannot be denied. If the ' Indiaii 
Church was at the time Nestorian, the Archbishop should hare 
gone to, the Catholicos of Seleucia or to the Metropolitan of 
Persia, his immediate superior. The very fact that the Arch- 
bishop ‘went to Coiistantinopie and to distant .Rome, points to 
the fact that he professed the Catholic Religion, and conse- 
quently the Indian Church of which be was Archbishop or 
Patriarch rvas also Catholic.’* I 

The argument is more dogmatic than conciiisire. While 
the veracity of the man and the place he came from remain 
so difficult to settle, his orthodoxy is a point that cannot be 
decided. They would not believe him in Rome until lie swore on 
the Holy Gospels that he did not tell lies. And we can hardly 
imagine that they believed much in him even after that. 

In the reign of the Nestorian Patriarch Yaballaha III. 
(1281-1317), the good people of Rome were badly taken in by 
Rabban Sauma, a monk, who had come to Bagdad from China 
with Mark (later Yaballaha 111), in the time of Patriarcb 
Denha I. (1265-1281). In fact, Rabban Sauma was horn at 
Khanbaliq (Pekin). Argon Khan, the Prince of the Mongols/ 
asking Yaballaha for a Christian ambassador to the Emperor, 
to the Pope, and the Western Princes, Rabban Sauma was 
chosen and sent off with plenty of money, three horses and a 
suite. 

As the adventures of our Mar John HI. may have run on 
lines very much similar to those of Rabban Sauma, we draw 
upon Father A. Fortescue for an interesting summary of the 
story. 

“Rabban Sauma’s embassy in Europe is one of the most 
curious episodes of later Nestorian history. By this time, the 
very existence of a Nestorian Church was almost forgotten in 
the West. Perhaps the most remarkable point in his adveii” 
tiires is the unquestioning confidence with which everyone 
takes his worci that he is a good Christian, as they are. 
entirely had suspicion of Nestorians died out, that even the 
Pope gave him Communion. Rabban Sauma came to Con- 
stantinople, saw what he calls ‘King Pasileus ’ (evidently taking 
that for hi 3 name), the Holy Wisdom, all the relics and won- 
ders. Then he comes to Italy, lands at Naples, and sees King 
‘ Irld Harladu.’ ^ At that time Irid Harladu was fighting the 
King of Arkun (Aragon). Honest Saunic^ is amazed that 
in European war only combatants are killed. Not so in war 

Ulna (or Ultimaj might be meant Melia, Maila, Mayila, Meilan, i.e., 
Mayiiapur. Or shonid we read Calamina ? 

^ Of, the Rev. J. C. Panjikaren, The Syrian Church %n Malabar^ p. .tk 

Father A. Fortescue does not relate the story of our Mar John III. 

“This astonishing name is simply *Mire Carle due ’HChabot, His- 
de Ma?' Jab-Alaha^ Patriarche , et de Mahan Sauma, Paris, ed. 2, 
p. 60. ’’ Note by A. Fortescue. 
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waged In liis couotry. Arrived at- Rome, lie finds the Pope 
Just dead.^ Instead of a Pope he- finds twelve great Lords, 
called ' Kardinale/ He says he -has come from King Argon 
and the Kathoiikos of the East. The Cardinals ask him who 
founded his Church (clearly they have never heard of it), and 
he says: VMar Thomas, Mar Addai,. Mar Maris ; we have their 
rite.'" They ask about his faith, and he quotes to them the 
creed as used by the Nestor ians in the 13th centurv. It is, 
roughly, the Nicerie creed ; but it has Nestorlaii clauses. 
Saimia” says that one of the Trinity * clothed himself in a perfect 
man/ that our Lord has -two natures-, two hypostases, one per- 
son. Even now the Cardinals do not seem to suspect what he is. 
But they continue the discussion, and Sauma incideiitall.v denies 
the Filioque. The horrors of theological discussion are about to 
begin, when he says : ' 1 did not come here to argue with you, 
but to venerate the Lord Pope/ :As there was at the moment 
no Lord Pope to venerate, Sauma goes on to France, and arrives 
at Paris,, where he sees King Philip IV. (1285--I314). - Then lie 
comes, to * Kasonio ' (Gascogne, .and there finds the King of 
' Alangitar ' (Angleterre),. none nther than- our' Edwarcl I. 
(1272-1307). ' With him too, our traveller discourses. Edward 
says he means to fit out a crusade, and boasts (at that time he 
could), that in all Western Europe, though there be many king- 
doms and governments, there is but one religion. This is the 
farthest point Sauma reached. To travel .from Pekin to- Gas- 
cony in the 13th century is indeed an -astounding feat. On 
his way back he stops again at Rome, finds Nicholas IV. elected 
(1288-1292), and pays homage to him with exceeding reverence. 
Nicholas' is ‘ the Lord Pope, Kathoiikos, Patriarch of the .Eoiiian 
lands and of - all Western people.’ ^ ' He asks and obtains- leave 
to celebrate Ms liturgy in Rome. - -The .peo.ple say ; The lan- 
guage is different, but the rite is the same.” Clearly they were 
no great scholars in liturgy. On Palm Sunday Sauma attends 
fciic Pope’s Mass and receives Holy Oommutvion from him. This 
is probabli^ the only time in history that a Nestor ian has done 
so. He sees and describes- all the Holy Week services in. 
Rome. The Fop© gives him relies ^ because you have come 
from so far.’ He had apparently received money from every- 
one after the manner of Nestorians who come to Europe. At 
last he arrives home again and tells all his adventures tc? 
Argon Khan, ^ who was glad and exalted with Joy/ ” *•' 

How interesting pages such as these, saved from the wreck 


1 Htmorius IV. [died : April 3, 1287). 

Ona would not, of course, expect a Nestoriaa to admit more thaii 
this. But the surprise of seeing this Chinese Christian seems to have 
made the Bomans easily satisfied with his position.” (A. F.)— Was Mar 
Sauma of Chinese origin or a Syrian born in China ? 

Cf. A. Fortescue, The lesser Eastern Churches, pp, 98-“99, referring 
to Chabot's Histoire de Mar Jab Alaha^ op. cit. 
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of time! If the history of Christianity in India before the 
Portuguese is to make any advance, it is to the Syrians, both 
ill Malabar and Mesopotamia, and to Italy that 'we have to 
look-. Even the Chinese annals at times throw light on the 
Christians of India 

John de Mandevilie does not appear to have copied from 
anyone when he wrote of Quilon : ‘'Thither go merchants 
often from Venice to buy pepper and ginger/’ ^ The period 
then betiveen Marco Polo and the Portuguese, a period for 
which nearly all oiir European accounts of India were written 
hy Italian merchants and missionaries, could be enriched new 
itineraries from Italy. Other European countries too could be 
made ,yet to bring their tribute to the altar of knowledge : for we 
may well think that what attracted still many Christians to 
India before the Portuguese was, not only its spices and precious 
stones, but the shrine of St. Thomas. 

Angelo de Giibernatis writes in his Storia del V iaggiatori 
Ikdiani nelle Indie Onentali, Livorno, 1875, pp. 7-8, “ After 

that time [Ce. after the Pratica della Mercatura, by Erauceseo 
Balducci Pegolotti of Florence, compiled in I33o],'^ we have 
siindi\y itineraries. Of one of these, entitled lier e-miti de 
Ve7ietiis ad Indiam^ nbi jacet corpus heaii Thomae Apostoli 
[Itinerary for one going from Venice to India, where rests the 
i)ody of the Blessed Apostle Thomas], there exists a MS. codex 
in the Magliabeehiana. The itinerary shows the way by 
Rhodes, Jerusalem, Gaza, Salara, Aidab, Adam, Monte Maria, 
Ethiopia Charam C' now, in that city are crowned all the 
kings who are subject to Prester John {qui Presto Johanni sunt 
suhdiii. They say also that in that town there is a finer basi- 
lica than any to be found in the whole world Angbuda, 
Schiahua® (‘‘"in four days you might finish your journey up to 
India, where rests the' body of the venerable and glorious 
Apostle St. Thomas, thx’ougli whom the Lord God shows in- 
iiimierable miracles. For many reasons it is difficult for anyone 
to go farther. And few foreigners who go farther return 
thence/’) ^ Evidently the compiler of this itinerar^y, besides 


i Quoted from Yule’s Friar Jordanua, p. xv. ^ 

^ Yule ill his Hobson-' Jobson, 1st., edn., p. xli, says it- was written c. 
and ‘‘ published by Gian Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Voiterra 
in his work Della Decima, etc., Lisbone © Lucca (really Florence), 1765-66, 
4 vols. , 4to. Of this work it constitutes the 3rd volume. Extracts trans- 
ited in Oathay and the Way thither, q. -w. The 6th volume is a similar 
work by G. Uzzano, written c, 1440.” At p. xlv, Yule calls XJzzano’s 
liook Pratica della Mercatura, and says it forms the 4th voi. of Della 
Df'cima. 

Might Anghuda be Angediva, an island at^ some distance from 
Goa? In that ease, Sehiahua is perhaps the Shikaii of Abulfecla^ the 
C^Tigilin of Odoric, i.e,, Cranganore. Of yule’s Cathay, 1866, IL 455. 

* So then the Venetian travellers whom John de Mandevilie brings 
to Quilon would have gone to pay their respects to Messer St. Thomas, 
and that was for most of them the Ultima Thule of the East. 
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being a very ignorant person, never saw India.* It would, 
however, be interesting if we had the explanation of the 
words which the itinerary says should be known by one 
travelling between Jerusalem and the country of Prester John 
PreMo Giovanni) ; to my knowledge, they are certainl^y neither 
Arabic, nor Turkish, nor Indian, nor similar to any of those 
languages. The author of the itinerary says they belong to 
the Ethiopic language; I should think they are Persian, 
because of the word fars used for ‘ horse/ which, though called in 
Persian esp (Sanscr. acva ; Zend, agpa), might have been 
designated as ‘ Persian,’ since the best horses \vere brought 
from Persia ; but, as for the other words in. the itinerary, 
either they do not sound at all like Persian, or, if they do, as 
perhaps the word chahul, we cannot find in Persian anything 
coaling near their meaning.'^ Of the same time probably 
there is in the Riccardiana (cod. 1910) another itinerary by a 
certain “ Friar Antonio, the companion of a certain Friar Thom- 
inaso, who had been in the Indies.” 

cle Qubernatis [op. cit., p. 98) still mentions as dedicated 
to Philip of Valois a Direct orhmi ad faciendum passagium 
tranmnarmum per qnsmdam frcUrem O.P. scribentem experta et 
visa poHus quam audita [Directory for the journey across sea, 
published by a certain Friar of the Order of Preachers, who 
writes of what he has experienced and seen rather than of 
what he has heard.] : 

These are only some of the many sources unexplored 
by our historians. There are besides a number of legendaries, 
such as John of Hese’s Itinerary, the contents of which about 
8t. Thomas, borrowed ma}?' be from earlier works and however 
extravagant, could perhaps be made to yield meanings unsus- 
pected heretofore.''^: ■ 

Such work, must we say it, cannot be attempted in India, 
it fequires another Yule in Europe. 


^ That shoiiid be examined. At any rate, hU descriptions of Malabar 
and Mylapore would be worth having, even if obtained at second-hand. 

Anyhow, those wishing to consult the said codex of the Maglia- 
beehiana, will find it marked in the Catalogue with the numbers 1/ I\/ 
109.” — Note by de Gubernatis. 

He claims, however, to have visited the East. Of. V'nlebs Cathaij, 
II (18(56), p. S26. 
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While this paper was going through the press, it was but 
natural that many new passages should come in my way, which 
might have been made use of to elucidate my subject. In 
Calcutta, in January 1923, I found much curious material in 
John de Mandeville’s book of wonders, a veritable hotch-potch 
of old and new, real and unreal, personal and borrowed, in pro- 
portions to me un verifiable. Then during a journey to the 
South, wliioli brought me back to Mylapore and Trichinopoly, 
certain things struck me as worthy of record. These results 
are embodied in these iurther notes, and the headings will 
readily enable the reader to see their connection with the sub- 
ject of niy paper, 

P. 159. 1. No fly siis on ptiirified meat at the place tvhere 

St. Thomas tvas^ first buried. — Sir John de Mandeville has 
something more or less to the same effect in connection with 
the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai: Ch. 5 [P. 7B] 
“ In that Abbey enteretli no fly, neither Toads nor Newts, nor 
socli fowl venomous Beasts, neither Lice nor Fleas, by the 
Miracle of God and of our Lady. For there were wont to be so 
many such manner of [P. 74] Filths, that the Monks were in 
Will to leave the Place and the Abbey, and were gone from 
thence upon the Mountain above to eschew that Place ; and our 
Lady came to them atid bade them turn again, and from this 
forwards never entered such Filth in that Place amongst them, 
nor never shall enter hereafter.” 

Cf, Constable's edition, 1895. Have these remarks also 
been copied from William of Boidenseie, and are they to be 
■found in Schiltberger ? 

P. 158. 2. The lamp (At St , Thomas' tomb not ext inguished 

by the wind.— A similar notion prevailed in England in the 
Middle Ages with regard to lamps within tombs. I find in 
Mores Oailiolici, or Ages oj Faith, by H. Kenehn Digby, Voi. I, 
New York; EenzJger Bros., 1905, p. 811 : — 

Camden and Weever relate that, at the suppression 
ami demolition of the abbeys in York, burning lamps were 
found in many tombs the flame of which it was said could not 
be extinguished by wind or water. 

''This practice seems to have greatly struck the poetic 
imagination of the Minstrel, who has so grandly described the 
midnight opening of the grave' of Michael Scott in Melrose 
Abbey : — 

Lo, warrior ! now the cross of red 
•Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 
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Within ifc burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night. 

'‘These are the monk’s words to Sir William of Delorain. 
And when the grave stone has been raised, we read, of the- 
lamp within the tomb, that — 

No ea,Tth.!y flame blazed e'er so bright. 

It shone like Heaven’s own blessed iiglit, 

Showed the monk’s cowl, and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, 

And kissed his waving plume.” 

It is. still a common practice among the Christians of 
Southern India to born lamps on tombs. Armenian graves- 
often have a niche to keej^ lamps, in. . Wdiether the practice 
came from Europe or from ■ Asia, I -cannot say. It wa,.s 
very prevalent in the West, as we see in H, Keiielm Digby, 
op. cU., pp. Sl0~8il:, 

‘vTlie body of the blessed St. Francis is placed in a 
vault under the Marble Chapel in the great Church of 
Assisi. It stands in an upright ■. posture ; but the vault 
having been shut by Gregory. I X, no one can enter to 
behold it. A small opening,- however, is. left, through which a 
person may look by the light of a lamp burning in it. In the 
Convent of the Poor Clares-of -Assisi, in a vault under the high 
altar, lies the hod,y of St. Clare, - with a- lamp burning before the 
opening- into it. This was an ancient custom as may be 
collected from the mode of episcopal burial in the thirteenth 
century, according to the description of the tomb of the Bishop 
of Angers. He was buried in the mitre in which he had been 
consecrated, his crosier was by his side, and on his breast was 
placed the chalice, and a lead paten, containing wine and 
bread, and, in this instance, behind his head there was a kind 
of channel in which was a lamp lighted with oil, so that, when 
the sarcophagus was closed, the light of that burning lamp 
shone within upon the body through the opening. (Giiillelrai 
Majoris Episcopi Andegav. Ge>sta apud Daeher. Rpicileg. 
Tom,_X.)” 

P, 154. 3. No heretic or infidel can live among the Chris’ 

Bans at the place loJmice came the Patriarch of the Indians about 
i 424. —Compare with this a statement in Sir John de 
Maude vilie, where it is the other way about. “ That is the 
best City that the Emperor of Persia hath in all his Land. 
And they call it Oharabago and others call It Vapa. And the 
Paynims say that no Christian Man may long dwell or endure 
with his Life in that City, but dieth within short Time, and 
no man knoweth the Cause.” Ch. 1’3, p. 182, of Constable’s 
edition, 1895. 

This curious reflection is also to be found in Friar Odoric, 
but in connection with the town of Yezd in the great Persian 
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desert. This is the third best city which the Emperor of the 
Persians possesses m his whole realm. The Saracens say of it 
that no Christian is ever able to live in it bevond one year.. 
And there be many^other matters there.” Cf. Yule, Cathay 
andlhe tiKiy M I, 1866, p. 52. 

The Charabago of de Mandeville must be Karabayh of 
Persia, built by Timur. 

P. 170. 4. Od jro>n, Church lamps still considered sac^^ 

Sci-f I Thorne . — On January 1/, 1923, as [ was kneeling before 
the crypt of St. Thomas’ tomb at San Thome Cathedral, during 
my thanksgiving after Mass, I noticed that a small Tamil 
boy, whose mother had just received Holy Communion and was 
kneeling daily near the railing of the crypt, went to one of the 
lamps Ijurning at the railing, dipped into the oil the tip of his 
huger, next touched himself with it in the centre of the fore- 
head, and then went to do the same to his mother, who went 
on with her prayers in her prayer-book, as if nothing \vere the 
matter. iMy mind flew back eight centuries, to Mar John IIL’s 
own curious da^’s, though, doubtless, what I had witnessed was 
just a common practice all o ver Southern India among our Chris- 
tians, yet a practice connecting them somehow with the 
St. Thomas (Jhrjstians of Malabar. A little later, a sacristan 
came with a tiny cup, took with it some of the oil in the burning 
lamps, and carried it off to the sacristy, evidently for some 
person or other who had asked for it. Greatly interested, 
I comited the lamps at the brass railing (four of them, with 
brackets for another four), and I noted the occurrence in my 
diary. 

P. 173. 5. Bemvmg Holy Oomnmnio7i from the hands of 

images,— The Emperor Michael 11. (820-820), in his letter to 
Louis the Pious, describes the excesses of the image worship- 
pers : They have removed the holy cross from the churches 
and replaced it by images before which they burn incense. .... 
They sing psalms before these images, prostrate themselves 
before them, implore their help. Many dress up images in linen 
garments and choose them as god-parents for their children. 
Others who become monks, forsaking the old tradition, accord- 
ing to which the hair that is shorn off is received by some 
distinguished person, let it fall into the liands of some image. 
Some priests scrape the paint off images, mix it with the con- 
secrated bread and wine and give it to the faithful. Others 
•place (he body of the Lord in the hands of images from which it 
is taken by the communicauls. Others again, despising the 
churches, celebrate Divine Service in private bouses, using 
an image as an altar,” (Mansi, XIV, 414-422,. Hefele-Leclerq, 
HI. 2^,612.) Of. Gath. Bncycl, New York, VIL 668 b.c. 

P. 174. 6. The ^arth taken from St. Thomas^ tomb was 

found replaced the nen day , — Compare with a statement in Sir 
John de Mandeville. - ^Vid there nigh [the City of Acre in 
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Palestine] is the Foss of Meniion that is all roinid ; and it is 
100 Cubits oii Largeness, and it is all full of Gravel shining 
bright, of the which Men make, fair and clear Verres (or 
Crystal Glasses) . And Men come from far, by Water in Ships, 
and by Land with Carts, to fetch of that Gravel. And though 
there be never so much taken away thereof in the Day, at the 
Morrow it is as foil again as ever it was; and that is a great 
Marvel. Ch. 5, p. 42 of Constable’s edition, 1895. 

P, 176. 7. Sivearing by the hand of St. Thonuts .' — ^The 
passage reads thus in John de Mandevilie’s archaic English 
(Ch, 16. Of the Domes made by seynt Thomas...): “From 
that Con tree men passen by many Marches toward a Contree, 
a 10 journey es thens, that is dept Mabaron ; aoditisagret 
Kyiigdom, and it hath many faire Cytees' and Townes In 
that Kingdom lithe the body of seynt Thomas the Apostle, in 
Flesche and Bon, in a faire Tombe in [F. 172] the Cytee of 
Calamye : for there he was martyred and biiryed. And men 
of Assirie beeren his Bodye in to Mesopota^^me, in to the 
Gytee of Edisse, and aftre, he was brought thidre azen. And 
:the Arm and the Hond, (that he putte in oiire Lordes syde, 
whan he appered to him, aftre his Resiirrexioiui, and seyde to 
him, Noli esse incredulus, set * fidelis is zit lyggynge in a vessel 
with outen the Tombe. And be that Hond thei maken alle 
here Jiiggementes, in the Contree, whoso bathe rigbte or wrong. 
For ’whan ther is ony dissentioun between 2 partyes, and every 
of him me.yntenethe his Cause, and seyth, that his Cause is 
rightfulle, and that other seythe the contrar3^e, thanne bothe 
partyes writeii here Causes in 2 Billes, and piitten hem in the 
Hond of seynt Thomas ; and anon he eastethe away the Bille 
of the w rong Cause and holdethe stille the Bille with the righte 
Cause. And therefore men comen from fer Contrees to liave 
Juggement of doatable [,P. 17 A] Causes; and other Juggement 
iisen thei non therri. Also the Chirche, where seynt Thomas 
iythe is bothe gret and fair, and aile fulle of grete Simulacres : 
and tlio ben grete Y mage.s. that thei clepen here Goddes ; of the 
whiche, the leste is als gret as 2 men.” Of, The Voiage and 

TnmiUe oj Sir John de Maimdetnlle, Kl Reprinted from 

the editioti of A.D. 1725. » . bv J. 0. Halliwell .... London, .... 
M. DCCC. LXVl, pp. 171^173. , 

On January 30, 1923, as my diary testifies, 1 related 
this very story of St. Thomas’ hand to the Bishop of Macao, 
who had arrived from Cochin the day before, after his visit to 
the Exposition of St. Francis Xavier’s body at Goa, and who 
was about to leave us the next day for Macao, Much surprised, 
the Bishop remarked that, at. the Catholic Syrian Chiireli at 
Aleppey, he had noticed a hand holding a cross issuing from the 
pulpit. It was my turn to be surprised. The Bishop had 
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•asked for the meaning of the hand, and had been told that it 
was a, s,yiiibol of evangelisation, whereupon I suggested that, 
if His Lordship had pressed bard for an answer to the qiiestioip 
Of whose evangelisation 1 the answer might have been '' Of 
St Thomas.'’ Possibly, the Malabar Christians would swear 
by the hand and the cross above the pulpit in their churches, 
.•or Jai' in the hand their bills of contention, call it St. Thomas^ 
hand, and, when asked for further explanation, relate the story 
of St. Thomas’ hand, which would not hide itself in the tomb 
at Mylapore. Later on, when the pulpit and the emblem at 
Myiapore had disappeared, they would say that the hand had 
disappeared in the grave, because the Chinese, or some Hindu, 
or Muhammadan prince wanted to cut (?) off. 

P, i70n. 1. 8. Lamps reUghting of ihemselves, ScMllherger 
■and Mandeville copying William of Boldensele apparenily -- 
What I quoted from John Schiltberger about lamps at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai and at the Holy 
Sepulchre is also found earlier in de Mandeville, chs. 5 and 7. 

Ch. 5. [P. 72] Also, when the Prelate of the Abbey [of 

St. Catherine’s, Mount Sinai] is dead I [P. 73] have understood, 
by Information, that his Lamp quencheth. And when they 
choose another Prelate, if he be a good Man and worthy to be 
Prelate, his Lamp shall light with the Grace of God without 
touching of any Man. For every one of them hath a Lamp to 
himself and by their Lamps they know well when any of them 
shall die. For when any one shall die, the Light beginneth to 
change and to wax dim ; and if he be chosen to be Prelate, 
and is not worthy, Ijis Lamp quencheth anon , P’ 

Ch. 7. [P. 93]. '‘And there is a Lamp that hangeth 

before the Sepulchre [of Our Lord at Jerusalem], that burneth 
alight, and on the Good Friday it goeth out by himself, 
and lighte til again by himself at that Hour that Our Lord rose 
from Death to Life.” 

These quotations are from Constable’s edition of de 
Mandeville, 1895. • 

H. Yule (Encycl. Britann., 9tli edition, XV, 474-475) states 
that much of de Mandeville’s account of Egypt, of the Convent 
of Mount Sinai, and of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is on 
tlie lines of the itinerary of the German knight William of 
Boldensele, written in 1336 at the desire of Cardinal Talleyrand 
de Perigord, and published in the Thesaurus of Canisius, 1604, 
V. pt- II, p. 95, and in the edition of the same by Basnage, 
1725, IV, 337. 

The Darjeeling Advertiser ^ Jwly 4, 1923, gives an account of 
a book, Men, Beasts and Gods, published by Edward Arnold, in 
which the author, a Russian, Dr* Iferdinaad Ossendowskb^who 
is suspected of being a regular Munchausen, says of the Tashi 
Lama of Tibet that at his command '' the lamps and candies 
before the ancient statue of Buddha light themselves, and the 
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ikons of the gods begin to speak and prophesy.’' We quote 
this Riissiaii only to show how the legend of lamps reli-ghtiiig; 
of themselves has perhaps persisted in his own Church. If the 
Russian reported correctly what he heard, we might have again 
here for Tibet a case of borrowing from Nestorianism, or an 
early belief common to many Eastern religions. 

P. 178. 9. Chinese {Christians ?) coming on pilgrimages- 

to St. Thomas' tomb before A.D. IdOO.—Tlie following is taken 
from a rare work printed at onl}^ 25 copies : The/ Italian 
version/ of a/ Letter/ from the King of Portugal (Doiii 
Manuel)/ to the King of Castiile (Ferdinand). Written in 1505 ; 
giving,' an account of the voyages to and /conquests in the East 
Indies from 1500 to 1505 A.D./ Reprinted from the Copy/ 
(printed by J. Besicken at Rome in 1505)/ in the Marciana 
Librai}^ at Venice, (one of the three now^ in existence),/ with 
Notes, etc., by/ A. C. Burnell, Ph.D./ London : Printed — not 
for sale — by/ Me.ssrs. Wyman & Sons, Isil. 

After referring to tlie arrival at Cochin, on Dec. 23, 1500, 
of the second armada under Pedralvares Cabral, the writer 
mentions the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar and tells us 
what the Portuguese learned from them about St. Thomas’ 
tomb. [P. 6'.] De li inteseno che il corpo de santo Thoma 
e lontano da Cochin CL. leghe alia costa del mare in vna cittade 
chiamata Mailapur de pocho popolo & portonio terra de la 
sua sepuitiira : la quale per li molti miraculi e frequentata da 
christiani & da tutte quelle nation!. Et cusi haniio portati 
qiii diii christiani sacerdoti : li quali con licentia del suo plado 
sono venuti per andare a Roma & in eJerusalem : p’che 
teneno che li Ecclia d’santo Pietro sia meglio gouernata ch’ la 
loro. Preterea inteseno che ultra la dicta casa d'sancto Thoma sono 
molte populaiioni de christiani ; li guali veneno in peregrinatione 
a I dido sancto. Sono homini bianchi cO de capelli zalU: ochi 
verdi : jortissmi : la lor principal terra chiamono Malchina: 

done veneno vasi grand! & belli de porcellana : muschio : atnbra : 
& legna aloes clP hafio dal flume Gange ch’e fra loro.” 

Malchina is of course Mahachina, or Great China, and the 
two Christian priests who had come to Portugul were Syrians, 
Joseph (known as Josephus Indus) and his brother Matthew^ 
Josephus Indus is made to sav in Itinerarium Portiigallenshmi, 
Milan, 1508, (f. LXXXIIl/in Ch. CXXXTII) : ‘•Christiani 
omiies indi : et regni eataii ; eorum pontifex catholica 
dicitur. . . .praehcit patriarchas suos, ut dictti est, alteram in 
India; in cataio alterum.” 

P. 180. 10. SU Thomas in the sea.~ln Zeiisehrift der 
Morgenldndischen Qesellschaft, Vol. XXX, pp. 260-405, 
R. Schrdter published Jacob of Sarug’s letter to the Himyarite 
Christians of Najran. Among the notes at p. 586, Schroter 
speaks of a variant in Cod. Nitr. V (now numbered : Cod. 
Syr. 117), verse 120, from •which I gather that some one 
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(St. Thomas or Gondophares ?) asked whether it was possible 
to build without foundations in the sea. This would suit the 
Malabar legends of Gondophares’ palace now buried in the sea 
at M.yIapore. It would not suit the palace built by St. Thomas 
at a town of Gondophares far inland on the side of Sind. 

The idea of Julai, Tathagata, or Nyorai, a title corres- 
ponding in China and Japan to the Christian Messiah, dates 
from the time when Nagarjuna, a native of Western India, 
received the hidden doctrine from an iron tower below the sea 
in Southern India. Of. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, WorkhHeulers or 
the Lotus Gospel and its BodhisaUvas, 2 vols., Tokyo, The 
Marosen Kabushiki-Kaisha (after 1912), pp. 12, 18. 20, '29w. ■ 1, 
416., 

R 189. il. The vine of St. Thomas and the vine of 
St. John. — Sir John de Mandeville speaks of a vine planted 
by St. John on Mount Sinai. ‘‘ And then nigh [the Chapel 
of Elijah the Prophet] is the Vine that Saint John the Evan - 
gelist planted, that Men call Raisins (Staphis).” Ch. 5, p. 74 
in Constable's edition, 1895. — Staphis, from the Greek, ara^vXrj, 
a bunch of grapes. 

P . 198. 12. Prester Johns sixty 4wo kingdoms. — Mrs . E , A . 
Gordon in her Asian Crisiology, p. 163, a work not now with 
me, has a passage on the 62 warring tribes of China. Numer- 
ous other passages on the same number, or on the number 72, 
may probably be found elsewhere, judging from faint recollec- 
tions of my late readings. 

P. 205. 13. The fountain of youth visited by Sir John 

de Mandeville. — We read in The Marvellous Adventures of Sir 
John Maundeville, Kt., Westminster, Archibald Constable and 
Co., 1895, Ch. 15, p. 206. 

‘'And at the Foot of that Mount [a great mount called 
Polombe near the city of Poiombe, which is Coularn, Quiionj 
is a fair Well and a great, that hath Odour and Savour of 
all Spice.s. And at every Hour of the Day he changeth his Odour 
and his Savour diversely. And whoso drinketh 3 Times of 
that w'ater of thafc Well he is made whole of all manner of 
Sickness that he [P. 2071 hath. And they that dwell there and 
drink often of that Weil they never have Sickness ; and they 
seem alw^ays young. I have drunken thereof 3 or 4 Times, and 
methinketh I fare the better yet. Some Men call it the ' Well 
of Youth.’ For they that often drink thereof seem always 
young-like, and live, without Sickness. And Men say that Well 
cometh out of Paradise, and therefor it is a virtuous.” 

It strikes me now, that, if Sir John did not here copy 
from Prester John’s letter, he may indeed have been in India, 
on the side of Quilon. He is probably more explicit than 
Prester John in his mention of Polombe. It may very well 
have been that near some Christian Church of the St. Thomas 
Christians the water of a well was credited with marvellous 
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properties. The Malabar Christians by saying that it issiiec! 
from Paradise would have spoken of Ceylon. 

The place with, the Weil of Youth was possibly Maleatiir, 
a sanctuary in Malabar, dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostloj 
and situated on the top of a mountain. Perhaps it has even 
yet a well at the top or at the foot, like the fountain at the 
top of Little Mount, San Thome, Mylapore. The latter is said 
to owe its origin to St. Thomas, who, while preaching on the 
rock, of Little Mount to great multitudes, took, on them 
and, striking the rock with his staff, caused a copious source 
to issue forth at which his hearers slaked their thirst. The 
water is believed to have miraculous properties. 

I think the more readily of a Christian well in Malabar, as 
there are in Malabar wells or springs considered to be mira- 
culous. I found half a dozen wells with crosses at San Thome 
and in the vicinity of (Great) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore. 
One such well, at the very foot of St. Thomas Mount, had 
40 crosses in the 20 rings of the brickwork. The crosses were 
in pairs, the two at the top being disposed, vsay, east and west, 
and the two in the ring below facing north and south. Crosses 
were evidently placed in wells to communicate to the water a 
special virtue of wholesomeness. And the custom at Mylapore 
is evidently a survival of a. similar custom once prevalent among 
the pre-Portuguese St. Thomas Christians of Coromandel 

P. 201. 14. Deserted Babylon and the body of the Prophet 

Daniel.— k similar description of the desert is to be found in 
Friar Jordanus : '‘Of Galdea I wdll say riot much, but yet 
what is greatly to be wondered at, to wit, that in a place of 
that country stood Babylon, now destroyed and deserted, 
wdiere are hairy serpents and monstrous animals. In the same 
place also, in the night season, are heard such shoutings, such 
howlings, such hissings, that it is called Hell. There no one 
would clare to pass a single night, even ivith a great army, on 
account of the endless terrors and spectres.” Cf. Mirabilia 
descripta, The ivondersof the Bast, by Friar Jordanus, translated 
by H. Yule, London, Hakluyt Society, 1863, ch. 9, p. 49. 

Yule has not suggested that John de Mandeville copied 
anyivliere Friar Jordanus, yet we find similar refiections in the 
worthy Knight. But it is full long since that any Man durst 
nigh to the Tower of Babel, for it is all deserted and full oi 
Dragons and great Serpents, and full of diverse venomous 
Beasts all about.” Ch. 5,. pp. 50-51 of Constablehs edition, 
1805. 

Friar Odoric says that he passed by the tower of Babel, but 
he does not allude to the horrors of the place. Gf. Yule^s 
Cathay and the way thither^ 1886, voL 1, p. 54. 

In Ch. 29, p. 370 (Constable’s edition, 1895), Sir John de 
Mandeville speaks of the trees of the sun and moon which 
spake to King Alexander and warned him of his death. These 
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■ trees were ill a desert, in which was the fruit of the balm which, 
'J wiieii eaten, made men li^e 400 or 500 years. The desert is 

described thus, and seems to be the Desert of Babidon' again: 

We would have gone toward the Trees full gladl^y, if we had 
might. But I trow that 100,000 Men of Arms might not pass 
the Deserts safely, for the great Multitude of wild Beasts and 
of great Dragons and of great Serpents that there be, that slay 
and devour all that come aiient them.''' 

I On the trees that spake to Alexander see Yule’s Marco Polo 

(1875), II. 131 ff. ■ ^ 

P. 202. 15. Amctzons in Soiithern India . — The subject of 

bodies of fighting women at the courts of Indian Princes, 
chief!}’ in the South, is one that turned up so repeatedly in 
the course of my readings that I considered it useless to note 
references. However, on February 16 , 1923 , the last day 
I spent at St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, I noted in one of 
the books of the library (Descriptive arid Hi slorical 
relating to the Seven Pagodas, edited by Capt. M. W. Carr, 
Madras, 1889, pp. 60-61) a picture of a three armed woman 
who had only one breast, the left one. My notes show that 
two of her arms were right arms, one of which was raised or 
blessing, while the other held a battle-axe. What the third ami 
was doing, I did not note. Above her head was an inscription, 
perhaps her name. Did not the Amazons burn their right 
Breast to be more dextrous in handling the bow ? This sculp- 
tiired woman had no bow, however. 

What struck me most in the pictures of that book was the 
typically Egyptian look of many of the figures, a point not 
su&icientiy commented on, I believe, by the writers of those 
papers. And those sculptures appeared to be fully two thou - 
.sand years old 1 

F. 202 . 16. Prester John's two carbuncles ^ shining' iat 

night . — John de Mandeville says something similar about the 
Emperor of Cathay. The Emperor hath in his Chamber, in 
Oiie of the Pillars of Gold, a Ruby and a Carbuncle of half a 
foot long, that in the Night give th so great Lustre and Shill- 
ing that it is as light as DayP’ Ch. 22 , p. 295 , in CoiistableV 
.edition, .1895., V 

The accounts of the ruby in the possession of the King of 
Ceylon, written by Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, are perhaps 
worth quoting. Says Marco: The King fof Ceylon] has the 
most beautiful ruby that ever was or can be in the whole 
world. It is the most splendid object on earth, and seems to 
glow like fire : it is of such value as money could scarcely 
purchase.” Cf. Mirahilia deseripta, The Wonders of the 
East., by Friar Jordanus, translated by H. Yule, London, 
Hakluyt Society, 1863, p. 30n. 2, quoting Marco Polo, HI, 17. 

And Ibn Batuta: ‘‘I also saw in the possession of the 
King [of CJeylon] a saucer made of ruby, as large as the palm 
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of the hand/ in which he kept oil of aloes. I was iiiiich sur- 
prised at it, when the king said to me. We have much laro-er 
than this/’ Ibid. p. 30n. 2, quoting I bn Batuta, p. 187. ^ 

On January 15, 1923, in the evening, while driving with 
Mgr. A. M. Teixeira froiii Fort St. George along the Marina to 
San Thome, Mylapore, 1 wondered at two bright red lis^hts 
shiiiing from a high tower in the distance, and I was told by 
iny eoiiipanion that the light came from Government House 
and indicated that the Governor was at home. Might not 
this simple fact, I thought, help us to understand Prester 
John’s two carbuncles illuminating the night ? 

P. 198. 17. In my country no poisons hurt, said Prester 

John. There are no thieves or murderers.— kw old boast. Of the 
Isle of Eragman, or the Brahmans, visited by Alexander, we 
read in Sir • ohii de Maude ville : ’* In that Isle is no Thief, nor 
Murderer, nor Common Woman, nor poor Beggar, nor ever 
was Man slain in that country... And because they be so true 
and so righteous, and so full of all good Conditions, they were 
never grieved with Tempests, nor with Thunder, nor with. 
.Lightning, nor with Hail, nor with Pestilence, not with Wi^r, 
nor with Hunger, nor with any other Tribulations as we be. 
many Times, amongst us, for our Sins.” Ch. 29, p. 363 of 
Constable’s edition, 1895. Compare also with the Latin 
passage quoted from the Si-ngan-fu stele, in additional note. 

Could Sir John de Mandeville’s text be traced back to any 
of the texts on India collected by M'Crindle ? X have failed 
to trace it in the index of M‘Crindle’s Ancient India. West- 
minster, A. Constable, 1901, 

P. 205. 18. Forester John's truth-re flee ling mirror , — The 

idea seems to be an Eastern one, judging from what Mrs. E, 
A. Gordon has to say in several of her books. J refer the 
curious to the index of her World- Healers and of her anony 
mous The Temples oj the Orient^ London, Kegan Paul. Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1902. ‘ Note that in the PilgrindH Progress 

[by Bunyan] a Magic Mirror in the Shepherd’s Palace is des 
cribed which reveals the Soul to itself, and also = reflects tlie 
very face of the Prince of Pilgrims himself / hecause^a similar 
Mirror is found in Shinto and in Buddhist temples witli 
Buddha at the Prow of the Sacred Boat, which bears tise 
Mikoshi across the sea at Miyajima, and on the reverse side a 
scene from Ihxradise, or else the Buddha himself!’’ 

Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World-Healers, I \ 377. 

P. 204. 19. Passages in ike '' Si-ngan-fu si He similar 

to passages in Fb-esier John's letter , — **' Juxta Oecklentaiium 
regiosunn illustratam memoriarn, et Han Weique historicos 
codices, Magnae T‘sin regnum, meridie comprehendit rubri 
coralli o Mare, septentrione attingit omnis pretiosi o monte.s, 
occidente spectat Immortalium fines floridasque sylvas : 
oriente excipit continentem ventum debilesque aquas. Efus 
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■f: 



Urritorimn producit igne ahluendam telam, revocam anirnmn 
aroma, claritatis lunaris imiones, noctuque radiantes gem mas. 
Mores carentlatrocinio f urtoqiie; populus fruitur gatidio paceque:' 
Cf. VarieUs Sinologiques, No. 20; La Sfede cJiretienne d:e 
3i-ngan~fou, III® partie^ par le P. Henri Havret, S. J., Gbaiig- 
Hal, Impriinerie de la Mission Catholique, Orpheliiiat de T‘oii- 
se-wa 1002, p, 57, col. 1. 

The o’s above represent a Chinese character in the stele. 

Atp. 59, ibid, it is said of Kien-tchong .• "’Face praeest 
hominiim secretioribus, speculo iniuetur rerum varietates.” 

Is not the last expression, “speculo intuetiir rerum 
varietates;” echoed by the mirror in which Pres ter John 
could discern everything that went on in his dominions, and 
detect conspiracies ? 

P. 206. 20. Sir J ohn de Mandeville quotm Frester John's 
ieller. — Even after H. Yule's note of warning in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanoiea, Voi XV, pp 473-475 (9th edition), my 
ideas of Sir John de Mandeville received a severe shock when I 
caught him copying whole passages from Prester John's letter. 
In ch. 27, of Constable’s edition, 1895, we read : 

[P S38.] '' For in this Counts [of Prester John, divided 

into 12 provinces] ’ is the Sea that Men call the Gravelh’ Sea, 
that is all Gravel and Sand, without any Drop of water, and it 
ebbetli and floweth in great Waves as other Seas do, and it is 
never still nor at Peace, in any manner of Season. And no 
Man may pass that Sea by Ship, nor by any manner of Craft, 
and therefore may no Man know what Land is beyond that 
Sea. And albeit that it have no Water, 3 ^et Men find therein and 
oji the Banks full good Fishes of other manner of Nature and 
Shape, that Men find in any other Sea, and they be right good 
Taste and delicious for Man’s Meat. 

“ And a 3 Days’ journey long from that Sea be great 
Mountains, out of which goeth out a groat [/^ 341] River that 
cometh out of Paradise. And it is full of precious Stones, 
without any Drop of Water, and it runneth through the 
Desert on the one Side, so that it maketh the Sea gravelly : 
and it runneth into that Sea, and there it endeth. And that 
River runneth, also, 3 Days in the Week and bringeth with him 
great Stones and the Hocks also therewith, and that great 
Plenty. x4nd anon, as they be entered into the Gravelly Sea. 
they be seen no more, but lost for evermore. And in those 


^ TiiQ number 12 plays a great part in Mandeville’s aeeoimt of China ; 
so it does in Odoric’.s and Marco Polo’s. According to de Mandevbje's 
Ch. 22 (ly 298 of Constable’s edn , 1895), the Empire of the Great Kliaii is 
divided into 12 provinces with 12 principal kings (see also Ch. 19, p. 2 h 0} : 
the City of Cassay had 12 principal gates (Ch. 19, p. 2n6); the City of 
Caydon in Cathay had 12 gates, and between every two gates th^re wa^ 
always a great mile (Gh. 20, p. 265), 
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3 Days that that River miineth, no Man dare enter into it ; but 
on other Days Men, dare enter well enough. 

.Also be.yond that River, more upwards to the Deserts, 
is a great Plain all gravelly, between the Mountains. And in 
that Plain, every Day at the Sun- Rising, begin to grow small 
Trees, and they grow' til! Mid-Day. bearing Fruit, but no Man 
dare take of that F’ru t, for it is a thing of Fa,erie. And after 
Mic]''Da 3 y the^y decrease and enter again into the Earth, so 
that at the going down of the Sun they appear no more. And 
so they do, every Day. And that is a great Marveld- 

'^ Tii that Desert be many Wild Men, that be hideous to 
look on : for they speak nought, but- they^ grunt, as Pigs. And 
there is also great Plenty of wild Hounds. And there be many 
Popinjays (or fkirrots), that they call Psittakes'^ in their 
language. And they speak of their own Nature, and say^, 
Salve (God save you!”) to Men that go through the 

Deserts, and speak to [P, J42] them as freely as though it were 
a Man that spoke. And they’’ that speak well have a large 
tongue, and have 5 Toes upon a Foot. And there be also 
sonie of another manner, that have but 3 Toes upon a Foot, and 
they speak not, or but little, for they^ cannot but cry,® 

He [Prester John] dwelleth commonly in the City’’ of 
Susa. And there is his principal Palace, that is so rich and noble 
that no Man will believe it by Rstimation, but he had seen it. 
And above the chief Tower of the Palace be 2 round 
Pommels or Balls of Gold, and in each of them be 2 
Carbuncles great and large, that shine full bright upon 
the Night, And the principal Gates of his Palace be of prec- 
ious Stone that Men call Sardonyx, and the Border and the 
Bars be of Ivory. And the Windows of the Halls and Cham- 
bers he of Crystal. And the Tables whereon Men eat, some be 
of Emeralds, some of AmethvvSt, and some of Gold, full of prec- 
ious Stones ; and the Pillars that bear up the Tables be 
of the same precious Btone.s. And of the Steps to go up to 
his Throne, where he sitteth at Meat, one is of Onynx, another is 
of Crystal, and another of green Jasper, another of Amethyst, 
another of Sardine, another of Cornelian, and the 7th, that he 
setteth his Feet on, is of Chrysolite, And all these Steps be 
bordered with fine Gold with other precious Stones, set 
with great orient Pearls. And tin? Sides of the Seat of his 
Throne be of Emeralds^ and bordered wdth Gold foil aol.)ly, 


I eannofc give any rational explanation about the trees which grew 
till iiiid-daj' even after reading Yule’s long notes on Arhol Sec, and Arbol 
sol in his Marco Pulo. See index there. The descriptions of Arhol irisle 
do not suit the ca-se eitlie.r. , ■ 

Lat,: Psittacus, parrot. 

There is much in the above paragraph which I do not remember 
having read anjwvhere else, and which ma5' be the result of actual 
travelling in some parts of India. 
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and dubbed, with other precious Stones and great Pearls. And, 
all the Pillars in his Chamber be of fine Gold with precious 
Stones, and with man}- Carbuncles, that give bright upon the 
Night to all the People. xAnd albeit that the Carbuncles give 
Light right enough, nevertheless, at all Times burnetii a Vessel 
of Crystal full of Balm, to give sweet Smell and Odour to the 
Emperor and to void away all [P. S44] wicked Eyes and Cor- 
ruptions. And the Form of his Bed is of fine Sapphires, bound 
with Gold, to make him sleep well and to refrain him from 
Lechery : for he will not lie with his wives, but 4 times in the 
year, according to the 4 Seasons, and that is only to engender 
Children. 

‘ ‘ He hath also a full fair Palace and a noble at the City of 
Nyse, where that he duelleth, when it best liketli him; but 
the Air is not kSo temperate, as it is at the City of Susad' 

Yule, op. cit., 475, noted that ch. 27, on the royal estate 
of Prester John, was chiefly taken from the ‘‘ Letter ’^ of 
Prester John, with something from Hay ton. 1 can only 
wonder at the discrepancies between Sir John's account and 
the text transiated from Assemani. 

P. 206. 21. Prester Joh7i's letter emanating m4 

from Ethiopia. — We trust that our notes on Prester John’s 
letter have made it clearer that it could not have been 
written from Ethiopia. The geograpy is that of Asia, and the 
legends are, we believe, those of the Nestorians in Meso- 
potamia, India and the Further East. 

P. 209??-.]. 22. Oiie of the Mayi fromihe land of Tharse . — 

“The Kingdom of Cathay marchetii toward the West with the 
Kingdom of Thurse, of the which was one of the Kings that 
came to give Presents to our Lord in Bethlehem. And^they 
that be of the Lineage of that King are. some of them, Chris- 
tians/’ Of. Sir John de Mandeviile, ch. 24, p. 313, of Cons- 
table’s edition, .1805. Ha Hi welPs edition of 1866 has Tharse 
instead of Thurse. Is not this borrowed from Hay too, the 
A mi enian historian ? ■ 

2J, The lio 7 i and the lj7iicor7i amd St. Thmnas. — Another 
thing struck me greatly in the pictures of Capt. M. W. 
Carr’s Descriptive and historical papers relaimcj to the seven 
Pagodan, op. cil. Gods or goddesses, or heroes and heroines, 
are represented with the head of an animal on either side 
of lliein : in one case, the head of two elephants in another 
case, a lion and wliat 1 took at first for an ass, till I noticed 
a, long slender horn in the centre of the head. Here was 
the unicorn, and the heraldic device of the British arms, a 
lion and a unicorn, had been anticipated at the Seven Pagodas 
by... how many centuries? But, then, might St. Thomas 
not have been represented at first in ancient Christian Indian 
art with devices borrowed from symbolism such as we hud 
at the Seven Pagodas, in close proximity to Mylapore 1 
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Marignolli (131-9) says that he vras painted in the 
Ghiirches™"anci he means no doubt India— as riding on an ass, 
accoinpanied by two lions and two slaves, and covered 
with a mantle of peacocks’ feathers. Much in tills symbolisiTi 
remains to be explained. (Yule, Cathay, 11. 375.) 

Ill our notes on unicorns in connection with Prester 
John’s cerastes, we quoted Claudius JDiianus, of the middle 
of the second century, speaking of one-horned horses and 
one-borned asses. Practically' ever^w one of the fabulous 
animals of our Latin and Greek classics is found depicted 
on the Bharut railing in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Even 
the Egyptian sphinx is there. Would it not seem that the 
descriptions of the fabulous animals of India as we have theiii 
in our classics are merely descriptions of the' fabulous animals 
of India’s sculptures ? 

A lion and a imicorn-ass on either side of St. Thomas 
might eventually have developed into the picture of the ass 
ridden by the Saint, and of two lions accompanying him. 

The animals of the Seven Pagodas are apparently an 
extremely ancient symibolism. In Buddhist art they are 
generally replaced by a small stupa (or an angel?) on either 
side of a Buddha or a Boddhisattva ; in later Hindu art, by 
angels, tutelary genii (?), often holding a scroll. The latter 
practice is perhaps sufficiently near to our times to allow one 
to think of Persian or even Christian influences. Curious 
fixity of symbolisms. The two figures at the back of the 
throne of Queen Victoria before the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta, seem, to be a traditional artistic device derived from 
the synnbolism of the angels noticed on the statues of our 
Hindu deities. 

“The Lion and Unicorn are prominent at many Shint5 
shrines. The}?' support Mikado’s throne at Kyoto Palace, as 
well as the Crown in the Royal Arms of Great Britain and 
Ireland.. .Both Lion and Unicorn crouch at Buddha's feet 
at the entrance to the vast Mahayana Rock-temple at Ajanta, 
N. India.” Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, W orld-Eealer^^ , op. rif., 
p. 331, n, 5, 

“ At Kompira Shrine in Tokyo, the Lions (called “ the 
Heavenly dog Ama inn^' and “the Korean dog Ko-nia-inu") 
actually the Lion and the Unicorn — at the base of the second 
Torii^ have crisply curled hair.” Ibid, p. 444. Crisped curl\' 
hair is peculiar to the lions of most of our Indian sculptures. 

The lion and the unicorn support Buddha, ’s throne in the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tuii-hiiang visited by Sir 
Aurel Stein, Cf. ibid, p. 538., 

^ 24. St. Thomas' two lions and the two dogs of Fo. — Mrs. 

E. A. Gordon has the theory that the Chine.se god Fo is 
identical with S’aka, Le., \yith Christ, and with sC Thomas, 
through some curious identification of St. Thomias atid Christ, 
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which seems to have taken place in the East in the earliest 
centuries of oiir era. In this theory she was' anticipated more 
than a century ago by Captain F. Wilford in his wonderful paper 
on the Origin and Decline oj the Christian Beligion in India, 
Asiaiick B.esearches, X (1808), pp, 27-126. 

*‘In a shrine at Tung-huan, Dr. Stein noted the Octagon 
base of the Chief Image and, elsewhere, found the Throne oi 
Buddha- supported by lions with curled manes, which is a 
marked feature in a mandara I lately found in a little village 
temple, where Shaka, wearing the Triple Rainbow-halo, is en- 
throned on a Lotus upborne by two Naga-mermaidens, amidst 
the Signs of the Zodiac, Leo’s mane being strongly curled.” 
Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World’ Healers, op. ciL. p. 444. where 
she compares the fact with de Marignolli’s description of St. 
Thomas in his Indian pjaintings,^ A MS. note, at p. 332 of the 
copy of World ’Healers which she most obligingly .sent me from 
Kioto, states that in a Korean mandara, which she found at 
Seoul, April 1913, Shaka is seated on a true lion. '' llliLstrated 
in my Symbols, p — and she compares the • Dog of Fo’, or ‘ the 
Chinese Lion ’ or ‘ the Korean Dog ' to the Lion of Shaka's tribe 
(the Messiah’s tribe, according to her). In her Asian Crista - 
logy, a book not now at my disposal, she states repeatedly, I 
believe, that in China the dogs of Fo are called Persian dogs, 
i.e,, lions, as there are no lions in China, and because,! fancy, 
the symbolism came from Persia. 

25. St. Thomas' mantle of peacocks' feathers and the King of 
Peacocks . — Why should St Thomas have been depicted with a 
mantle of peacock feathers ? Was it because Mylapore, where 
the St. Thomas Christians believe him to have died, means 
Mayilapur, or Peacock Town? Or because, according to 
Marignolli (cf. Yule’s Cathay, 1886, II. 375), there were 
numerous peacocks at the place where he was shot with an 
arrow? Or because, according to Marco Polo {ibid., IT. 
p. 375, n. 1), the Saint being engaged in prayer in the 
middle of the peafowl, a native aimed at one of them and shot 
him ? Or, because, according to Duarte Barbosa, the Saint, 
transforming himself into a peacock, flew up, and, being shot, 
fell to the ground and there lay killed, in human form again ? 
Clearly some further notions lie concealed under the legends 
recounted by de Marignolli, Marco Polo, and Barbosa. What 
may they be ? 

Mrs. E. A. Gordon {W orld’Healers, I. 124) writes of Huen 
T’sang : He qiiotes a Northern Buddhist tradition that 'in 
old time, Tathagata {i.e. Nyorai, or Messiah) was the King of 
Peacocks who brought water for his thirst-tormented followers 
out of a Rock by striking it with his beak. All afflicted ones 


i ]?y mistake she speaks of the two dogs, instead of the two “ lions,’ 
of St. Thomas, {Ibid., p. 444.) 
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wlio taste, or wash in, the abundant streams w-hich flow there- 
from are healed.' On. the Rock traces of the Peacock's feet 
are visible." ^ No traces of peacock's feet are now visible at 
the Little Mount, Mjlapore, the traditional site of St. Thomas’ 
death; yet traces of St. Thomas’ feet are still shov/n (!), even 
though other such traces have disappeared since 1500, and 
we not unnaturally think that the stories picked up" by 
Htieii T’sajig might have .been related even in Upper India by 
Christians in connection wuth the well at Little Mount, where 
St. Thomas quenched the thirst of his hearers. Or again these 
stories might have been borrow^ed from Christians and applied 
to Buddha b,y his worshippers. 

There is more to be quoted from Mrs. E. A. Gordon's 
WorldrHealers, ** In reading Huen T'sang's records I am 
struck by a group of facts connected with that region 
[Udayana, between Ohitral and the Indus north of Gandara], 
viz., the above Story of the PEACOCK ; that of taking 

the form of a SHEPHERD-boy and building a little TOWER 
which out-stripped m height Kanishka's great Stupa (p. 22) ; 
that here were visible the Foot-prints of Budhha when He 
conquered the DRAGON (pp. 151, 349 : [to which references 
the good old lady added in the copy presented to me : pp. 354, 
413-414, 482]); that when famine and disease prevailed every- 
where, Buddha, fllied with pit 3 y changed His Form from that 
of “ Lord Sakra " into a great SERPENT, and called to those 
on every side to look, and the more the Serpent’s body was 
cut the more they revived and were delivered from both 
famine and disease (of. S5toba, pp. 152, 318): and, lastly, 
the effect of the picture of Buddha’s sufferings when in the 
Form of Vessantara, *' the Giving King,” on the Indo-Soythic 
tribes of this region (p. 16 . Buddhist Records, voL 1, 
p. Ii9ff.) 

‘L4I1 these are Mah%’anist incidents^ and And their 
counterpart in the Christian Bible.” Of. op, cit,, I, p, 124 n. 3. 
We should add to them that other striking parallel in which 
Huen T'sang speaks of Buddha [S'aka ( ?)] as the fish giving 
his flesh to the hungry. Ibid,, p. 153. 

Much more striking parallels between Christ, or his twin 
St. Thomas, and Shaka, or S’alivahana (of the Serpentine 
Tribe), whose name might yield the meaning of Cross-beareiy 
have been compiled by Capt. F, Wilford in A siaiick Researches, 
X, 27--126. Wilford reaches the acme of feeling prompted by 
the remarkable nature of his own discoveries, when, at p. 57, he 


‘ A reference is given for this last statement; TramU of Pa-Hien, 
p. 65. 

^ The references in tliis quotation are to paifsages of Mrs. E. A, Gof’ 
drm’s World-Bealera* 
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writes of Shaka or S’alivahana.’' ‘‘ This MUch'hdvatdra, or 
superior incarnation of the deity among foreign tribes, Fiivnia- 
desa-paii, the lord of the country of Ronni, or Rome, (because 
hi ^ doctrine, institutes, and laws prevail through it ;) Momaca 
nag€m% ' smd to reside in Rome its metropolis, (because he is 
revered and worshipped there with unusual magnificence ;) 
’Saceshvara, the lord of a sacred period, (or as 1 think it 
should be onderstood, after whom it is denominated), is obvi 
ously Jesus Christ ; at least it apjaears so to me/b 

The era denominated after Salivahana is the one beginning 
in A.D. 78 (or 68 in some parts of India ?), an era introduced 
into India, sa,ys the Agni Pumna [ibid., pp. 47, 54~5o), at a 
period corresponding to the year 676 of Christ, i.e., at the time 
when the Christian era began to get adopted in Christendom. 

Ill February 1924, the Catholic Syrian Bishop of Kottayam 
showed me a Malayaiam MS., some 3Q0 years old, of which he 
had half a dozen copies, in the 6rst lines of the preface of which 
it was stated that St. Thomas died A,D. 78. 

Oh, for an Orientalist who will either refute or coiuoborate 
Wilford’s findings ! 

How is it that so .many of our Christians in Soiitiiern 
India bear the name of Salivahana as a Christian name ? In 
many parts of India, notably in the history of the Warangal 
kings and in the Bajatarangini of Kashmir, stories of the 
crucifixion are connected with Salivahana or Mandavya. See 
Wiiford’s essay in Asiatick JResearches, X. 27-126. 

26. Inter 'horrowing of legends between Christians and non- 
Christians. — A Muhammadan story from Covalong, in the close 
vicinity of Mylapore, about the finding of a box that came 
by sea, the impossibility of moving it, and the receding of 
the sea, bears a close resemblance to the story of St. Thomas' 
log from Ceylon, the inability of the King and his people to 
move it, and the story that the sea was formerly 10 or 
12 miles from the present site of the Cathedral of S. Thomeh 
It ought to find a place in the chapter on hite?'’borrotvinff of 
legends between Ghrisiians and JiGn-Christians which I published 
lately in The Catholic Herald of India, January 31st — March 
28th’; 1923, pp. 79, 94, 110, 126, 142-143, 168-159, 374-175, 
189-190, 205-206. 

We owe the story to L. A. Cammiade, Esq., Presidency 
Magistrate, Pantheon Rd., Egmore, Madras, who, on sending 
it, favours us with some remarks (April 29, 1923) : — 

“ I also enclose a brief history of the Muhammadan saint 
Tamim, whose tomb is venerated at Covelong, 18 miles south of 
San Thome. You will find there further evidence of inter- 
borrowing of legends. The history I am sending was given 
me by one of my Muhammadan clerks. I have also obtained 
a printed pamphlet on the same subject, wdiich I shall send 
you as soon as as I can get a translation. 
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As you know, there are, all along the Coromandel Coast, 
ancient settlements of Arabs and others who now go by the 
names of Lubbai, Marakaj^ar, Choolia, Rowther. etc. These 
people have traditions and histories which nobody has so far 
troubled to investigate. As the historic ■ spirit is far stronger 
among them than among Indians, their traditions and old 
books may serve to throw considerable light on the history of 
Christianity on the Coromandel Coast. 1 would suggest that 
you induce the Jesuit Fathers in Madura and Tinnevelly to get 
all Information the,y can from the LubbaiJ I was told that 
there is a place in the Nanguneri Taluk in Tinnevelly, which, 
according to tradition, is one of the early settlements of the 
Lobbai. I forget its name. It begins with an E. (Erradai ?). 
Pulicat is another place where information might be available 
among the Lubbai.*' 

Certainly, if the Lubbai have histories, one would expect 
the Christians and their Church of St. Thomas and some of 
the St. Thomas legends to have found a place in them. We are 
still in the dark for instance about the fight between Christians 
and Muhammadans which ended the Christians’ settlement of 
Mylapore between 1340 and 1498 in the destruction of the 
place. Rather striking is the name of the Muhammadan saint 
of Covalong : Tamim. It sounds much like Thomas. But, 
the similarity of the names and of the legends ought not to 
move us, since we have good evidence of Persian Christian 
occupation at Mylapore from at least the middle of the seventh 
century, that occupation at that date suggesting a much eailier 
settlement of Christians. The story of the log is, however, 
heard of for the first time only in Marignoili’s davs (A.D. 
1349). 

Plere is the Covalong story with as little change as possible, 
only a few incorrections of style having been removed. 

“ The burial of Hazarath Thameemul Ansari at Coveloiig. 

“ Hazarath Thameemul Ansari was Ashabi (disciple) of the 
Prophet Mohammad. He was buried about 700 years back at 
Covelong. k durga (tomb) was erected on his remains by 
Xawab Sadatullah Sahib of Arcot, about 150 3 ^ears ago, and the 
two villages of Vedakadambadi and Perumalleoy in Chengalpet 
Taluq were endowed for its maintenance, which is still enjoyed 
by trustees. 

Covelong was then inhabited by fishermen and Cliolia 
Muslims onhv One morning, the fishermen came across a box 
dancing on the wave.s and tried to seize it, mistaking it for a 
treasure trove. But, however much they tried to capture it, it 
would slip away from their hands, evading their grasp. 


VVemay succeed better by making the story public on this occasion. 
^ Cliolia Muslims seems to mean Muslims of the Chola or Coromandel 
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Disappointed, they informed the Cholias about the mysterious 
box. Tlie latter were overjoyed when they were able to take 
possession very easily, the box having ceased its obstinate 
tendencies. They tried to lift it and remove it to a better 
position : but the box could not be shifted, in spite of ail their 
physical efforts. Finally they resolved upon opening it at the 
very spot, and, when , they did so, to their great surprise and 
awe, they found a corpse fresh and prepared for burial. They 
found a h in , the cask, which said -that'- the dead man w^as 

an inhabitant of Mecca, a disciple of the Prophet, and that, due 
to reasons of Ms own, he had ordained his. family to put him 
in a box and throw it into the Red Sea-; and it instructed the 
finders of the box to bory hini on '.the spot where it halted. 
From the cMi it vurs apparent that the box must have been float- 
ting up and dowii" for- about 500 years without being shattered 
'and piitrifiecl- 

'' But the Cholias were in a great fix as to how the body could 
be buried on the spot, since it was .in' the' bed of tlie" ocean. 
To their -great surprise the sea. was found to have receded 
about a furlong off, , Accordingly, the corpse- was' burieci with' 
ai! ceremony at its present, site, where it has continued to 
remain since long. The Sunni Muslims, after settling in the 
neighbourhood of the ■ Burga, seized, about 150 years ago, 
the ceremonial rites and duties connected ' with it from' the 
Cholias, and enjoy them to the, present - day, paying a yearly 
tribute to the Cholias^, .the original,- -finder's of,' the box-."' ■- 

Does it not look as if the "Cholia Muslims' were " apostate 
Christians, wdio had a Church at'. Go valong dedicated- to -St. ■ ' 
Thomas, and that the traditions of - Mylapore have.' been per--:: 
verted them ? ■ 

Provenance and exflanaUon of the illustration of the S. Thome 
Gross. — The illustration shows - the Cross-at '(Great) St.':, Thomas"' 
Mount, Mylapore, found in 1547 in the foundatio,ns of what must 
have been a pre-Portiig-iiese chapel or church on the top of' the 
same mount. The Cross still : exists ""at the'Mount,- and: may be 
seen at the back of the main altar in the Church. Our picture, 
though not the earliest pen-sketch ever made of the cross and 
sent to Europe, appears however to be the earliest printed : for 
the engravings to be found in the oldest books on St. Thomas 
after the Portuguese conquista, such as du Jarric’s Histoire des 
choses plvs memorabks, VoL I (1608), and others, are evidently 
copied from it or from a common original. The Sasssnian 
(old Persian) characters are said to be of the middle of the 
seventh century. ' 

The illustration occurs in a MS. letter by Fr. Anthony, 
Monserrate, S J., written from Cochin in 1579, addressed to the- 


I (Letter.) 
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General of the Society of Jesus, and now in the possession 
of the Society (Goa, 33; title of letter: Informacion de los 
X' pianos de S. Thome). 

■ The text above and below the picture is as follows : 

4 “ ■ ■ 

La interpretacion de las letras es esta en lengua maiauar. 
(follows' the Tamil text published by us above, 10 lines. 
Next) : 

11 . — La declaracion destas letras em espanol simples 
q’ es esta, 

1. 2. — Despues q’ aparecio la ley de los X’pianos en el 
mundo de alii a 30. ahos a 21 del mes 

1. 3 . — de diziembre murio elapostol S. Thome en MaJlapar. 
(q’ esjiigar adonde agora esta la cindad 

L 4 — de. S. Thome) ubo conoscim° de dios vno solo q’ fue 
mudan^a de la ley y destruicion del 

L o . — demonic y f ue destruicion y desamparo de los Judios 
p’a minca mas auer dellos misericor- 

l, 6 . — dia porq’ ansi los desamparo. nascio dios de la virgen 
Maria estuuo en su obediencia 

L i?',— 30, anos y este era dios sin fin. enseno a doze apostoies 
este dios de todas las seis 

1 . 8.—leyes. i. de todas las naciones. el disoipulo deste dios 
vino a Maylapar con vna regia 

1. 9. — de carpintero y vn palo p"a hazer vna iglesia o casa 
de rey : el Cheramperemal 

1. 10. — q’ es rey del Maiauar. Choliaperemal q' es rey de 
Charamandel Bisnaga y Pandien q’ es rey de Pandi cabo de 
comurim 

1. 11. — y el rey Ariehendram de Atanapuran y otro rey Catri 
rey de las virgines y otros muchos de diuersas naciones y setas 
determi- 

l. 12. — naron todos de biiena voluntad y de voluntad libre 
eoncertandose entre si sometieronse a la ley y seruicio de 
.S. Thome varon 

1. IS . — sancto penitente: — Yinno tiempo q’ .S. Thome murio 
por mano del bramane y hizose vna cruz de sangre : todos los 
1. 14. — q’ ado ran esta cruz les perdona dios rey su grande 
peccado del nascimiento y llegando alia ( s. donde esta dios) an 
de uiuir 

L W. — verdad.^ 

1 . 16 . — Estas letras q’ se hallaron en el sepulcro del glorioso 
.S. Thome fueron leidas y deolaradas por hum bramen alqual de 

l. 17 , — a 21 dias se le rebento la cabeQa y murio, no saben 
si por no se baptizar porq’ fue combibado a eso o porq’ toco a 


i Perhaps for: an de uiuir verdad^^ : will live truly. 
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L 15.— piedra ensaogrentada subiendo en cima del altar : 
fueroii dluersos ios juizios del juizio de dios en dar tal 

I 19.— mueite al bramen despues de auer declarado las 
letras, cosa q’ nuiiea se pudo alcancar ni enteiider. 

120 . — Cuentan estos X’pianos q’ desques de miierto 
.S. Thome qn lo enterrauan nunca pudieron enterrar ei brago 
sino siempre le quedaua foera : paresce q’ por ser com 

L 21.— el q’ toco las lagas de X/ n. S** y sabido esto por el 
rey miiguel vino con grande exercito p'a" eortar el bra^o el 
qual al t’po q’ lo quiso eortar se escondio y el p’si- 
l. 22 . — guio a los X’pianos graiiem*^. 

St. Josephus College, 

Darjeeling, May 6, 1923., 
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vStjmmaby. — The paper ■ deals with pre-Portuguese Christianity in 
India . A reference to apparitions of St. Thomas on the day of his feast 
at the place where he truly, lies, which occurs in a Latin hymn, is traced 
to the stories related at Rome about 1122 by on© Mar Jolm,, whom on© 
doeninent describes as the Patriarch of the Indies, and another as an 
Indian Archbishop, The stories, however extravagant, seem to hail 
from India, i.e., from Mjdapore, not from Edessa. 

One of these, the Opening of the sea a week before and a w^eek after, 
the Saint^s feast, is mentioned similarly, in connection with Mylapore, by 
Bishop John de Marignolli (c. 1319), who visited Mylapore, and by a 
Flemisli sailor who w^as in Malabar in 1502-03. 

Legends a])out the right arm of St. Thomas at Mylapore occur in 
John de Mandeville {ante 1371), Jean iVerts of Mechlin (14S1-84), Barbosa 
{ante 1510 ), depositions taken at Mylapore ' in 1531,' and in.' a letter of 
Fr. A. Monser rate,' S.J. , (Cochin, 1579). -All these . .legends being in- 
dependent, John de Mandevill© emerges from the examination somewhat 
rehabilitated. 

Many authors treat Mar John's journey as purely mythical ; 
W. Germann is disposed to regard the legends of Mar John as Indian, but 
Mar John himself as an adventurer Bishop from Mesopotamia; 
the present writer agrees wnth Yule and others in considering it as 
historical. 

Another legend is related by Peter de Natalibus about a dry vine- 
shoot which, placed in the SainFs hand yearly on the eve of his feast, 
w^as taken out the next green and bearing a launch or grapes. Peter 
de Natalibus places the story at Edessa ; the present writer would place 
it at ]\lylapore, where, according to de Marignolli, St. Thomas had 
planted a vinery , which he had sown from grapes brought froin Paradise 
(Gey ion). 

Another legend mentions a certain St. Clara, the daughter of the 
king of Calaraina (Mylapore ? Sir John de Mandeviiie’s Galamye), in 
vvhose honour 300 convents of Dominican Nuns had been founded in only 
one out of 00 Christian kingdoms of India. The writer examines in this 
eonneetion the stories about Prester John of India, translates Prester 
John's earliest letter as we have it in Assemani, and traces in it some 
legends of the St. Thonias Christians of Malabar. 

A reference in the Latin Hymn to the three kings ]>aptized by 
St. Thomas in India is attributed by the writer to Mar John's journey to 
Rome. It recurs in later Syriac versions from Malabar, as found in the 
writings of Francesco Roz, S.J., Bishop of Angamale-Cranganore (about 
1605), and of others; also in the spurious decipherment mad© by a 
Bralman (1561) of the Sffssanian-Pahlavi inscription round the Cross at 
Mylapore (7th century). The ‘ Malavar ’ text of this decipherment, 
preserved by Fr. A- Monserrate (Coch»n, 1579), is now for the first time 
made accessible, and an English translation is given of Monserrate's 
Spanish translation. 

Mar John’s journey to Rome was surpassed in A.D. 1287 by Mar 
Sauma, a Nestorian Bishop, who came from Khanbaliq (Pekin), his 
birthplace, via Bagdad and Constantinople to Rome, interviewed the 
King of France at Paris and the King of England in Gascony, received 
Holy Communion from the Pope, and returned to tell his story to King 
Argon of the Mongols, whose ambassador he had been. 
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232. Some Rare and Unpublished^ SIsanian Coins. 

/. A Unique Hemidrackm of ^.apur, son of Pd pah ^ 

Persis, which dealt the last blow to the Arsacicls. had 
through the whole Parthian period held an isolated position, 
and is so seldom Daentioned that our knowledge of its histoiy 
and native princes is almost wholl\^ due to recejitly found 
coins (see Mordtmanii, in jlir Niimism. of Berlin, 

Vol IV, 1877, p. 152 sq. ; VoL VIJ, 1880, p. 40 sq. ; and 
in Nmnismat. Zeitschrift of Vienna for 1878 : and Lew, in 
Z.DMM., Vol. XXI for 1867), but we cannot tell whether 
these princes were all of one dynasty. 

The earliest mention of Fersis is found in the Cuneiform 
inscriptions narrating the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus, the 
text of which is almost contemporary with the event. They 
give to Cji^rus the title of shar Anzan shar PdrsTi •' king of 
Anzan (Siisiana), king of Parsu (Persis).’’ It is only from the 
time of Cyrus (B.C. 558), the founder of the x4chaemenian 
dynasty, that Persis enters history. It also figures under the 
name of Parsa in the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius the 
Great at Behistun. After the conquest by Alexander, this 
province became a simple satrapy, governed like the others by 
a satrap. At the time of the dissolution of the vast Seleucld 
empire, Persis revolted almost about the same time as the 
Parthians and gained its independence. Pew dates are harder 
to fix from the testimon}’ of the ancient w'dters than that 
of the Parthian revolt. Justin appears to declare for either 
B.C. 256 or 250, and it is to the latter date that Kawlinson 
inclines. A fortunate discovery of George Smith (Assyrian 
Discoveries, 1875, p. 389) has given a satisfactory solution 
of the question. He found a record which proved that the 
Parthians made use of an era of which the 144th year corres- 
ponded to the 208th of the Seleucid era, and which therefore 
must date from B.C. 249-48, It is probable that this is the 
date of the Parthian revolt. 

The emblems on the coins show that Persis was always 
loyally Zoroastrian. At Istakhr stood the famous hre-temple 
of Anahita. It was the marriage of Its priest, Sisaii, with 
a Bazrangik princess, Rambehisht, which laid the foundation 

M ' 7S4 
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of tlie greatness of. the house, while priestly iiifiiience, which 
was very strong, doubtless favoiited its rise. 

In 'the beginning of the third century of the Christian 
era, one of the minor kings who ruled in Persis belonged to a 
d v'liast}’' the name of which was probably Bazranglk. Gdzihr, 
tile last prince of the Bazranglk dynasty, was overthrown by 
Fapak,. son or descendant of Sasan, who became master of 
the district of istakhr (Persepolis). The coins and inscriptions 
of his son, Ardashir, give him the title of king. Perhaps 
Papak before his death was already lord of ail P^ersis. His 
legitimate heir was his son Shapur for whom Fapak is said to 
have asked recognition from the Arsacids ; but on Papak’s 
death a >second son, Ardashir, refused to acknowledge his 
brother and w-as in arms against him when Shapiir died 
suddenly (see Noldeke, Tabari, pp. 7 and 8), 

A unique drachm (size, ‘80 in. ; weight, 55 grs.) has been 
published by Cunningham CNmnismatic Chronicle, VoL XIII, 
i893, p. 178, Plate XIII, ■ Fig. 1) which he assigns to 
Ardashir I. 

The legend is : — 

Obverse, — Bagi Shcihimlirl nialkn, 

Reverse, — (bare)h bagi Papaki malka. 

Consequently this drachm is of Shapur, son of Papak, 
and not of Arda^ir. 

The hemidrachm described below is of the same type and 
with the same legend as above. Both these coins exhibit 
a style and script similar to the early binominal coins of 
Ardadilr I (see the Bartholomaei Collection, Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 1). It is probable that Ardashir came to the throne of Persis 
in A. 0. 211-212 (see Gutschmid, in VoL XXXIV, 

1880, p. 734) when he struck the binominal coins with his own 
foil-face portrait on the obverse and, on the reverse, his father’s 
portrait in profile (see Thomas, Nummnaiic Gliromde, 1872, 
No. XLV, p. 54). Therefore it is possible to assign the date 
A.C. 211 to the coins of Bhapdr, son of Papak. 

Not only the coins and inscriptions of Ardas]_ur but 
also the coins of ghapnr give Papak the title of king, so in all 
probability Papak before his death was already lord of all 
Persis. The Arsacid empire was the union of many malkan or 
feudatory princes, each of whom ruled his special province, 
but had to join in the general defence, and furnish money and 
troops to the great king, whose capital was Ctesiphon on 
the TigrivS, These petty princes had the right to coin money, 
but on the condition that the legends were to be in Pahlavl 
and that the vassal was to take the simple title of malka. 
Thus we find Papak, Shapur and Ardaslur, in the beginning of 
his reign, styled simply malka (see the article of Drouin, La 
Numismatiqtie Arameenne^ etc., Journal Asiatique, 1889 ; and 
Zotenberg, Tabari, VoL 11, p. 5). On this political organization, 
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see Dannesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. Ill, 1893, p. xl : and 
La ktire de Tansar, in the Journal Asiatique^ 1894. 

With these introductory remarks I here introduce to 
the notice of students of this epoch a unique herniclrachm 
of Shapilr, son of Papak. So far as I know the drachm 
published by Cunningham and this hemidrachni are the 
only coins known of Sliapur, king of Persis,and of the house of 
Sasan. 

Description. 

Metal. — Silver. Size. — *66 in. Weight. — 25 grs. 

Obverse, — The bust of Shapur to left with Parthian helmet, 
with ear- flap, and fillets floating behind: the hair and beard 
dressed in curls. Grenetis. 

Commencing behind the helmet, Bagt Shalipuhri 
rnnlkd, ** The divinity Shapur, the king,” 

jRever.se. — The bust of Papak to left with Parthian helmet, 
surmounted by a peculiar plume, and fillets floating behind : 
the hair and beard dressed in curls. Grenetis. 

Legend. — Commencing behind the helmet, bareh hagl 
Pdpak{%) malkd. son of the divinity Papak, the king.” 
Plate!, 1. 

The word hagi means '' divinity ” and corresponds to 
dlahd of the Chaldaeo-Pahlavl and SEOY of the Greek texts 
of the Sasanian trilingual inscriptions at Naq^il Rustam (see 
Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, Voi. IV, Plate 181), zi dlahid 
on the coins of the Persids and &EOS of the Seleuclds. Bagl 
has been taken as an adjective, wlienever it oceiirs among the 
titles of the vSasanian kings, in their inscriptions and coins; 
but the equivalent dlahd. in Chaldaeo*Pahlavi, is against its 
being so understood, for this latter is clearly a substantive, 
meaning “ god.” If it were an adjective, we might expect 
dlahl, as it really means '*' divine.*' In hagi, the I is no 
adjectival termination, but the vowel so frequently found 
at the end of i^ahlavi words. Bag itself is the haga of the 
Persian Cimeiform inscriptions, Avesta haga, meaning '' god ” 
see Rang, Esmy on Pahlavt, p. 49). If the Sasanian kings 
styled themselves hag “ god, divinity/' it is no more than 
the Seleucids did, when the}?' assumed the title deos. It is 
possible that this pretension to divinity was borrowed from 
Egypt by the Seleucids. Mordtmann, the well-known numis- 
matist and savant, follows his predecessors in always trans- 
lating the word bagl by ‘‘gottliche" (divine) even in his 
important memoir {f^ee Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 6), which was 
])ublished posthumousi}?. Another well-known numismatist 
and Eranian scholar, Drouiii, follows him in all his works and 
even in his last important paper {Les Ligendes des Momimes 
Sassa aides, p. 0). West, the greatest authority on Pahlavi.. 
however, translates it “divinity" in his last important 
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contribution on Paliiavi literature (see Grundriss der Ircmischf-n 
PMlologie, Vol. II, p. 78) ; and such specialists on Eranian 
subjects as Noldeke, Justi, Marquart and others invariably 
tra/nriate itchy the 

The word bareh means “ son,”, corresponding to ban of 
thv Chaldfeo-Pahlavi, and YIOY of the Greek texts of the above- 
named inscriptions. It consists of three letters, the last 
of which has been for a long time the subject of discus- 
sion among savants. The phonetic value of this charac- 
ter has been thought to be I (see Thomas, Early Sassanian 
Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, p. 20 sq.), ehielly on account 
of its rese,mb!aiice, in form, to the Zand (Avesta) letter ; but 
Haug has identified it with the Pahlavi mrm. (For a fuller 
discussion on this subject, see Hoshangji and tlaug’s Zaiuh 
Pahkm Olossary, p, xxi,) It was reserved for Noldeke 
{Z.D.M-G., 1879, p. 690) to determine the phonetic value 
of this letter as h, which resembles in form the Aramaic 
letter. All modern specialists on Eranian subjects are in 
accord with Ndldeke about the value of this letter. (For 
further, see Casartelli, The Semitic Suffix Man in the Baby- 
Ionian and Or mital Record, May 1888; Actes du CongrLs' 
des Orient, Geneve, 1894, section i, p. 207 ; and Kirste, Das 
Pelilvi Suffix Man in the Wie7ier Zeitchrift, 1889, p. 313.) 

The legend on the early binominal coins of ArdavAir I 
has been transcribed by Noldeke {Z.D.MXl, 1879, p, 690) 

Obverse. — BagiArtaMMiatrmalkd. 

Reverse. — bareh hagl Papakl malkd ; and read: Bag 
ArtaMid^athr Midh pusi bag Pdpak ^dh. So the reading of 
the legend on the coins of Siapur should he :— Bag Shahputhr 
shah pusi hag Fapak shah. 

This was a peculiar way of writing and pronouncing 
in Pahlavl. A foreign word w'as really written, but its Persian 
equivalent was always pronounced in its stead. This strange 
proceeding w'as confined to a certain number of words, about 
a thousand. They are contained in a vocabulary still extant 
and called the Sasdnian Farhang, 

II. An Ohol of Ardaslilr I, 

As small pieces in Sasanian silver are e.xtremely scarce, 
it is very difficult to arrive at their standard weight. But 
from their existing weight we can at least ascertain the 
approximate denomination. The coin of Arda^ir I, des- 
cribed below, should probably be classed as an obol ( J drachm) , 
as its weight is 11 grains. For purposes of comparison I give 
the other known coins of Arda^iirl, of this denomination, 
which have been described and illustrated. These are as 
follow's : — 

The Eartholomaei Collection (Plate I, Fig. 14) ; weight, 
not known ‘ ■ 
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Thomas {Ntmi. Gliron., XII, N.S., Plate II, Fig. 9) ; 
weight, 9“5 grs. ; . , 

j. Mordtmann {Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 34, No. Ill; weight, 

I 8-89 grs. ; 

I Mofcitmaiin' {Z.D.M.O., 1880, p. 9, No. 12) ; weight, 

lOgrs. . 

Mordtnianii {Z.D.M.G.. 1880, p. 12, No. 35) ; vyeight, 
9‘26grB. 

t Description of the Ohol. 

MeiaL — Silver. Size. — ’6 in. Weight. — 11 grs. 

Ohve*'se . — The bust of Arda-shir I to left with, crown, 

^ having ear-flap, and surmounted by a globe: the fillets of 

the diadem floating behind : a moustache and plaited hair 
and beard : the hair of the head is divided into two parts, 
one failing over the right shoulder and the other behind 
the back. Grenetis. 

i/cgend?.— -Commencing behind the globe, Mazda{ya)sii bagj 
Artal^shatr malkdn malkd A%(rdn 7nin)0‘Chit}i mm {yazddn), 
Mazda- worshipping divinity Arda^ir, king of the kings of 
Eran, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings.” 

Reverse. — The holy pyreum on an altar with handies 
^ and fillets : a ceiivser on each side. Grenetis. 

■ Legend. — Commencing from the left of the fire. Nurd zt 
Arla^shatr, The fire of Ardashir.” 

There is a small hole in the coin in front of the bust. 
Plate I, 2. 

According to Marquart (Z.D.MXL, 1895, p. 670) the 
legend on the obverse should be read : 'Mazdezn hage 
Artal^shathr (-^) shdhmi-skdh (-^) Erdn> ke diithre az yazatdn. 
He believes that mind is not the Zand (Avesta) manush 
heaven ” ; but the Aramaic relative pronoun mannu who,” 
which the Persians read ke in the same way as az for min and 
shahanshah for malkdn malkd. So the translation of the 
legend would be Mazda- worshipping divinity Ardashir, 
king of the kings of Eran, who is {ke) by origin from the 
sacred beings.” But on a gem described by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G.^ VoL XXXI, 1877, p. 594, No. 30) the variant 
yazdi-chitri is found instead of which emphasizes 

the 'fact that yazdl and mind, having the same meaning of 
“ spiritual,” are therefore interchangeable. (For the amended 
reading of the legend on this gem, see Justi, in 
Vol. XLVI, 1892.) In the trilingual inscriptions of Arda^ilr 
I at Naqsb-i Rustam {see Flandin et Ooste, Voyage en Perse, 
Vol. II, P'iate 181) and of Shapur'I at 'Naqs£4 Rajab (see 
Flandin et Coste, op. cit., Plate 190) the equivalents ^xr^vovs 
in Greek and mind sMhar in Chaldaeo-Pahlavl preclude our 
taking any other meaning of minid^^iin than *■ of spiritual 
origin.” 
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On the reverse of the coins of the early Sasanian kings, is 
a legend in . six letters with the name of the king. It was 
read, iezdani by De Sacy and nimazi Dorn, Thomas and 
l\lordtmann. De Sacy translated it l'>y. the divine, ''kDorn 
and Mordtinanii by '-'the adorer” and Thomas by “ fire- 
teiiiple.” It was Noldeke {Z D.M.G., 1877, p. 148; and 
1879, p. 690) who determined the true reading nurci £ 
“ the fire of. ” Ntir is the Aramaic word construed in 
nura : and zl (Aramaic) is the Semitic particle employed in 
Sasanian Pahlav! to express the possessive. According to 
the German savant this expression should be pronounced 
id eographicali}’' wdth the izdjat : dtur~t Artaf^shair “the fire 
of Ardashir.” In spite of this determination Alordtmann 
{Zj.D.M .G.^ 1880, p. 7) persists in his reading and translation. 

III. A Binominal DracJm of ArdasMr L 

Ardashlr I is said to have taken his son Shapur as partner 
of his throne, and this is confirmed by coins on which a youth- 
ful head appears along wdth that of Ardashir. Firdausi (Mold, 
Le Livre des Bois, Vol. 11, p. 302) remarks to the effect that this 
partnership took place when Ardashir was sixty-eight years of 
age. Legendary tradition makes Shapurs mother an Arsacid 
princess taken at the capture of Ctesiphon ; but, according to a 
more probable account, Shapur was already able to bear arms 
in the decisive battle with Ardavan (Artabaniis) in 224 (accord- 
ing to Noldeke, or 227, according to Gutschmid). Nor can he 
have been a mere stripling when his reign began, as his prow- 
ess against Rome shows ; for in Ardashir's last j’^ears, in the 
reign of Maximin (236-238), the war had been renewed, and 
Nisi bis and Carrhae (Haran), two fortresses wdiich constantly 
reappear in this history, had been taken, and in 242 ghapilr 
had penetrated to Antioch. (For the birth of ghapur, see F?r* 
dausi^ Mohl, Le Livre des Rois, Vol. V, p. 268 sq. ; Tabari^ 
Zotonberg, Vol. II, p. 77; Tabari, Noldeke, p. 27; and 
Karfmmak, Ndldeke, p. 62.) Ardashir died late in 241, or early 
in 242, and ghapiir w’as probably crowned on the 20th of 
March, 242. 

The drachm, described below, contributes numismatic 
testimony to this interesting historical incident— the associa- 
tion of Bhapur in the government with his father, Ardashir, 
during the life-time of the latter. Several of the copper coins, 
depicting this incident, are known ; but of silver there is only 
a unique piece (w^eight, 54*5 grs.), in the British Museum, 
published by Thomas (Numismatic Chronicle, Yoi. XV, O.S., 
p. 180, Fig, 2; and Sassanians in Persia, Plate I, Fig. 12) and 
^produced by Mordtmann {Z.D.M.G., 1854, Plate X, Fig. 6) 
in stamped facsimile. Unfor tuna tdy the legend on the obverse^ 
has not been properly deciphered. Thomas (in his latter 




woik, p. -3) describes the legend as imperfect and reads 

5 D Mordtmami 

;'f;„ ■ • .,Y ’ P-13) pronounces it, at least in the illusfcra- 

OoH '^T ^®.’P piece in mv 

L-abiiieu 1 have been able to decipher it : 

Commencing _ behind the bust of' ghapur. {8hah)puhn 
malka (Az)ran m%no-cUi(n), “ gliapur, the king’ ofSran, of 

Tw 'm''! legend on the re^rse is :— (si) 

^4? Ihe hre of Ardashir. ’’ 

The known copper coins of this tyiae are unfortunateh^ 
in a very bad state of preservation, eonsequentlv the legend 
on the obverse has not yet been read. But by a siimular 
fete the reverse ot the piece in the Bartholoinaei Collection 

I'*') ^ good condition. The reading is : - 

Aitm ss ,%.ahputn, “The fire of Shanur ” 


I am supported in thi.s reading by Drouin {Le-s Liqenden 
des Monnmes Sasaanides, p. 16), who mentions another' piece 
with the name written as MpuMn. The,se two a rciiaic forms 
could be explained by the fact that the.se coins were struck in 
a distant province, where the dialect admits very often of the 
''■ 1/^°^ difterent form.s of the name ShSpui-; see I^oldeke, 

Jyarnamak, p. 61 ; and Justi, Iranisehes Namenbuck, p. 284.) 

i.^ome time about the middle of his reign, Ardashir 
exchanged the Parthian helmet on his coins for a crown sur- 
mounted by a globe, and added also the words mino-ehitn mm 
yazdan “ ot spiritual origin from the sacred beings ” at the end 
ot the protocol. According to Mordtmann (Z.DJI.G., 1880. 
p. 6) the coins with the Parthian helmet were issued till 232 
when this innovatjon was introduced. The coins of Ardashir 
with his son Sliapur, belong to the latter category. Therefore 
It was at some time between 232 and 241 that these coins were 
struck. Prom the style and epigraphy I am inclined to 
believe that the date is nearer 241 than 232, that is to sav 
about 238-39. ' 


Desenplion of the Drachm. 

Silver, /i'lse.— 1-06 in, W eight. -aQ grs. 

Obverse. The bu.st of Ardashir I to right with crown, sur- 
mounted by a globe, and fillets floating behind ; the hair 
and Ireard dressed in plaits. Facing him is his son, Shapur, 
« ith 1 arthian helmet and fillete floating behind. Grenetis. 

Aeg'end^— Commencing behind the bust of Shapur. Shah- 
puhrt malka Atran minO (chitri), “Shapur. the king of Bran, 
of spiritual origin.” 

i'll holy pi/reum on an altar with handles and 

fillets ; a cemser on each side. Grenetis. 

Legend.— Commencing from the left of the fire, Nura zt. 
Arta^hatr, “ The fire of_Ardashlr.” Plate I, 3. 

The title malkit Airan strikes us as very tj'pical. It was 
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this very title j- which Arcla^Ir I took. previoiis,ly to that oi 
mallwi ??iaikar Alr&n king oi the kings of Eran.’' We have. 
fortiHiately a numismatic document in the form of the unique 
gold coin '{weight, 131 grs:}- of ■ Ardashir !,■ in the British 
Museum, with this title, published b,y Thomas, NiimiS‘niatic 
-Chronicle, Yol .XV, 0*S., p. 180, Fig. 1) and reproduced by 
'Mordtmanii (Z.DAI .G,, 1854, Plate X, F,ig. 5) in stamped 
.facsimile. ■ 

1 F. A Drachm of N arses. 

The inscription of Narses (293-303), in eleven lines, on the 
rocks of the city of Shapilr (Flandin et Co s t e, Frr^/age en Perse, 
Vol. II, Plate 45), gives his genealogy as son of Shapiir I and 
grandson of Ardashir I, whereas he is ordinarily held to have 
fieen the son of either Ealiram I or Bahram TI. Tabari 
(Noldeke, p. 50; Zotenberg. Vol. II, p. 90) and Masahld! 
(Prairies JOr, Vol II, p. 174) make him the son of Bahram 1. 
Mirkhond (De Sacy, p. 301 ) says that he was the son of 
Bahram II ; so also Moudjmel x41tawar!kh {Journal Asiatique, 
1839, p. 38) and Hamza Isphani (Gottwaldt, p. 37). Noldeke 
{Tabari^ p. 50) and Mordtniann {Z.D.Al.O,, 1880, p. 45) remark 
that the Armenian author Sebeos is the only one who con- 
firms this inscription, 1 find that this statement is also 
confirmed by the x4rabian writer x4bu Obeidah (see Ma^oudi, 
Frames* d’Or, Vol. II, p. 238). For the above statement of 
Sebeos. see the article entitled Essai dhme Histoire de la 
Dynastic des Sassanides’l by Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1866, p. 149; translated from the original Russian 
into French by Prud'hom me. 

The genealogy of the first three Bahrams and Narses has 
been variously stated by different historians, but from the 
inscription on rocks we are now in a position to assign their 
correct parentage. 

1, Ardashir 1 (224-241) 

1 

2. Shapur ! (241-272) 


3. Hormazd I (272-273) 4. Bahram I (273-276) 7 Narses 

1 I (293-303) 

6. Bahram III (293) 5. Bahram II (276-293) 

It is interesting to know that the first discovered coin, a 
drachm, of Narses, fetched the handsome price of 400 roubles 
in 1829, being acquired by '' LMnstitub des Langues Orientales 
de 8t. Petersbourg ’’ (see De Markoff, Catalogue, des Alonnaks 
Sassanides, etc., p. iv). 

On other known coins of Narses the inscription commences 
behind the globe surmounting the crown, but here is a speci- 
men in which the legend commences in front of the bust. 
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Description oj the Drachm. 

lieial. — Silver. Size. — in. Weight . — 52 grs. 

Obverse . — The bust of Narses' to right wearing a crown 
ornamented with foliated branches, projecting from three 
different points in the circlet ; with fillets floating behind and 
surmounted by the traditional globe. The hair is dressed in 
plaits : a moustache and a short curly beard terminating in a 
pendant jewel : an ear-ring and the bust draped. Grenetis. 

Legewf/,— Commencing in front of the bust, {Mazdm/asn} 
bagl NarseM maikdn malkd Alran mino-chdn ruin ydzddn, 
Mazda- worshipping divinity Narses,- king of the kings of 
Etan, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings.’' 

Reverse . — The fire altar supported, on the left side, by the 
king wearing crown and globe as on the obverse, and to the 
right, by the priest with the ordinary coronet: both have 
swordvS inclined towards* the altar and are facing the hre. 
To the left of the fire, the jrdhar symbol ; and to the right, 
the taiinis symbol. Grenetis. No legend. Plate 1,4. 

A portion of the coin is broken in front of the bust. 

F. Another Drachm of the rare type of k%,dpur II. 

In describing a similar type of drachm of this king 
(Numismatic Supplement^ XXX, p. 262) I remarked that while 
the Sasanian coins follow more or less fixed types, they 
exhibit a pronounced variety in legends, the study of which is 
a matter of continual interest. This remark is further sub- 
stantiated by the drachm described below. 

Hormazd 11 (303-310) was the first to take the epithet 
vohtd ‘‘excellent " on his coins. His son, ghapur II (310-379),. 
and grandson, Shapilr HI (383-388), took it only in their 
Inscriptions at Taq-i Bostan (see De Sacy, Memoirs. 1793, 
p. 5; and Flandin et Costc, Voyige en Perse, Vol. IF, Plate 6). 
But there is a solitary published exception in the case of a 
drachm of Sliapur II, with this epithet, described by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M .G 1880, p. 159, No. 554). Through the courtesy of 
Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Arclneology in India, 1 
was able to examine in Bombay the Sasanian coins in the Lahore 
Museum, among which 1 found a drachm of Shapur 11 exactly 
similar in type and legend to the one described by Mordtmann , 
The coins of this king, apart from sub-varieties, are of three 
main types. The above two coins are of the first type, having 
the fire-altar with two attendants, but without the bust of 
frohar issuing from the fire. The drachm, which is the 
subject of this article, is of the third type, having the fire- 
altar similar to that depicted on the coins of Ardaslur I. 
So far as I know this is the only coin of the third type bearing 
the epithet vdhm “ excellent.’’ 
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Description of the Drachm, 

, Jl-etol.— Silver. Size. — 9 in. AVeight. — 64 grs. 

0-bmrse.--The bust of Shapur II to right, wearing a 
■ 111 iiralV crown with three points embattled, siirmoiinted 
bw the traditional globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating 
behind, the head. The hair is brought back and arranged in 
flowing curls : a moustache and a short curly beard tied at 
the end with a jewelled pendant : an ear-ring and bust draped. 
Gre,netis. 

Legend. — Commencing behind the globe, M azdayasn voMd 
Sliahpithri malkd Airmi, Mazda-worshipping excellent 

SWphr, king of the kings of E 

i?c?;6rtS*e.~™The holy pyretwi on an altar with handles and 
fillets: a censer on each side. Grenetls. 

Legeruf. --Commencing from the right, Nurd zl Skahpulm 
The fire of Shapiir.’’ Plate I, 5. 

F/. A new Bortraii of Shdpm ^ 

The drachm described below exhibits a portrait of 
Shapiir II differing from those hitherto knowm to us. By the 
test of the form of the crown, the style, the epigraphy and 
the legend itself the coin can safely be asvsigned to this king. 

Description of the Drachm. 

Metal. — Silver. Size, — 1 in. Weight. — 56*5 grs. 

Obverse. — The bust of Sbapur 11 to left wearing his 
usual mural crown, surmounted by the globe, with the fillets 
of the diadem floating behind. The hair is arranged behind 
in flowing curls ; a moustache and a short curly beard tied at 
the point with a pendant jewel : an ear-ring and bust draped. 
Grenetis. 

^ Legend, — Commencing behind the crown, Mazdayasn bagt 
ShdJupuJm, “ Mazda- worshipping divinity ShapurC’ 

Reverse. — The fire-altar adorned with bands, having the 
bust of jrohdr issuing from the flames. The supporters 
(coarsely defined) are facing the altar, with swords at guard. 
Greiietis. 

No legend. Plate I, 6. 

Vll. A New Sdsdnian Mint. 

(Not illustrated.) 

A draciim of Yezdegerd I (399-420) in the Bartholomaei 
Collection (Plate XI, Fig. 17) bears the mint-monogram KVN 
RIU. in the description of the coin Mordtmann (X D.M.G., 
1880, p. 90, No. 389) pronounc 0 »s this monogram to be iinin* 
telligible, though the reproduction is quite clear. 
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Another mint monogram EIU, which is the second part 
of the monogram under discussion, first appeared on the coins 
'diiriiig the reign of Firoz I (459-484) and then is. frequently 
seen on t^e coins of his successors till 629. 

Nokleke (Z.D.M.G., 1877, p. 150; and 1879, p. 141) com 
sideis it to represent Rew-Ardashir. ■ 

Mordtiimnn (Z.D.M.G , 1879, p. 120, No. 21) identifies 
it as representing Ra! (Rhages), in the vicinity of the modern 

Taharan, and compares it with the mint Ar Rai, of the 

IQialifs on their dirhams. 

De Morgan (Revue N umismatique , 1913, p. 490, § 134) con- 
siders this identification as quite acceptable. 

The Arabs preserved this mint, as the monogram RIU 
is found on their drachms in the years A.H. 35 and 43. 

Rai. was one of the greatest and most celebrated cities 

of ancient Eran. It is the ^ Payal of the Greeks. Various 
kings have been mentioned by different authors as founders of 
this city. The latest Sasanian founder was Firoz I (459-484), 
son of Yezdegerd 11(438-457), who named it Ram- 

Firoz. There are still remains visible at Rai, but it is not 
certain whether they are those of the famous Rhages or not. 
That they are those of the Arabian Rai there can be very 
little doubt ; but whether the latter occupied precisely the 
same site as the Parthian and the Achaemenian Rhages is not 
certain. 

In describing another rare mint-monogram KVN BBA 
[Numisynalic Supplement, XXX, p 258 sq.), 1 explained the 
meaning of the word kavan as “royal. It was at the time 
doubtful whether this word was applied as an honorary 
epithet to the city represented by the monogram BBA, or 
whether KVN BBA represented another city. Now it is 
possible to believe that kavan was an honorific epithet, and 
that it was applied to the two cities represented by the mono- 
grams BBA and RIU, 

VI 11. .4 Drachm of Bahram Gor. 

It is curious to note that Thomas (Sassaniana in Persia, 
p. 77 sq., Plate VII, Fig. 10) has been led astra}^, by a legeod 
engraved evidently by an ignorant die-sinker, into supposing a 
drachm of Bahram V Gor (320-438) to be one of Bahram Vi 
Qhobin {590-591 ). All the known coins of the latter are exact 
copies of those of Hormazd IV (579-590) and are of his first 
rr‘gimi year, displaying the indication of mint cities. Bahram 
who revolted on the death of Hormazd IV in the late summer 
of 500, was defeated by Khiisrau II (590-828) in a decisive 
battle near the Zab in the summer of 591. (For the historv 
of this rebel, see Noideke, Tabari, p. 474 sq.) 
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On the piece 'described by Thomas, the name of the 
king is Varaliran, written in tersely, followed by three letters 
written in the direct way, which he reads taking them to 
be also inverted. Hence his mistake. But the.se letters 
should read malk{a). It is evident on the face of it that this 
coin is of Bahrain V, from the style, the epigraphy, from the 
head of the king appearing on the upper part of the altar 
and from the absence of the date. In support of my state» 
meiits I would mention that Mordtraann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, 
p. 98, No. 442) as well as Drouin Legendes des Monnatea 
Sassanides, p. 45) attribute it to Bahram V. 

Five additional specimens in Col. Guthrie’s Collection are 
roentioned by Thomas, who remarks that it is important to 
note that none of these coins are from the same dies ; each has 
a slightly varying bust of the king, and an independent 
rendering of the legend — which is ordinarih^ even less definite 
than that of Mr. Stewart’s specimen. Coi. Guthrie’s five coins 
\vere found at Killu, in the Panjab, by Major Hay. 

Another specimen is in the Line witch Collection (see 
Tiesenhausen, Monnaies Orientales de if. Lmewitch^ p. 3) and 
four more are in my cabinet, 

In all my specimens the whole obverse legend is in inverted 
writing: Varahrdn mal{ka). This additional testimony lends 
support to my statement that the coin published by Thomas 
is of Bahram V and not of Bahram VI, and that his reading of 
Varahrdn Qhup is not tenable, the correct reading should be 
Varahrdji nialk{d) . 

Description of the Drachm. 

Meial. — Silver. Size. — 1*15 in. Weight. — 152-5 grs. 

Obverse. — The bust of Bahram V to right, wearing a crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe, with the fillets of the 
diadem floating behind. The hair is brought back and arranged 
in a mass of curls ; a moustache and a short curly beard ter- 
minating in a pendant jew^el, from which two cross-bars pro- 
ject : an ear-ring and a necklace of pearls : bust draped. 
Grenetis. 

Legend. — Behind the crow-n, a few illegible letters. Com- 
mencing in front of the crown, in inverted writing, Varahrdn 
mal{kd) Bahram, the king.” 

Reverse, — The fire-altar, adorned with bands, having the 
head of the king inserted in the upper section the pedestal, 
immediately below the fire, in the centre of the flames of which 
appear the crescent and globe of his tiara. On both sides is 
a figure of the king with sword raised and facing the altar. 
Grenetis. 

Strokes instead of the legend and mint-monogram. 

Plate I, 7* 
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IX. Another Drachm of Bahrarn Gor, 

Two other coins of Babram G5r have been wrong! v ascribed 
to Baliram (Jiobiii by Thomas (Sassmiians in Persia^ p. Sip 
the one in the possession of Col. Guthrie and the other in the 
Bartholomaei Collection (Plate XII, Fig. 16), though the latter 
has been' correctly attributed in the Catalogue of "that Collec- 
tion. No reason has been assigned save the similarity of the 
outline of the design on the coin -with the legend in inverted 
writing just described. The two coins mentioned above and 
the one described below are much better in execution and 
design, than the coin just described. Not on}}’ do these three 
coins present similar legends but also peculiarities siniilar to 
the coins of Bahrarn V. There is not the slightest reason 
whatsoever to assign them to any other king. In describing 
the coin in the Bartholomaei Collection Morel t maim (Z.D.M.YP, 
1880, p. 97, No. 438) also attributes it to Bahrarn V a.s had 
been already done by the Russian soldier-savant. 

Desc7'iption of the Dixichm, 

Metal, — Silver. Size. — 1*25 in. Weight. — 64 grs. 

Obverse, — The bust of Bahrain V to right, having a crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe, with the fillets of the 
diadem floating behind. The hair is brought back and arranged 
in flowdng curls : a moustache and a short curly beard ter- 
minating in a pendant jewel from which two cross-bars project : 
bust draped. Grenetis. 

Legend. — Commencing behind the crescent, Mazdayasn 
bagi rdmshat{r%) Varahrdn malkdn nialkd^ Mazda-worshipping 
divinity rdmshatrl Bahrain , king of the kings. 

Reverse. — The fire-altar adorned with bands, having the 
head of the king inserted in the upper section of the pedestal, 
immediately below' the fire, in the centre of the flames of which 
appear the crescent and globe of his tiara. On both sides is 
a figure of the king with sw'ord raised and facing the altar. 
Grenetis. , 

Legend. — To the left, Varahrdn \ and to the right, the mint* 
monogram in three letters. Plate I, 8. 

In describing the coin in the Bartholomaei Collection 
(Plate Xn, Fig. 16) Thomas {op, cit,) reads the mint- monogram 
PRI, but Mordtmann {cp, cit.) reads it MR. Thomas is doubt- 
ful about his reading, perhaps chiefly owing to the first 
letter not being properly formed. From my specimen as well 
as from that in the Bartholomaei Collection I have not been 
able to fix upon any definite reading of the first letter. The 
second letter is R and the third is I. ■ 

Rdmshatrl is a compound of ram ^‘delight, happiness^' 
(Avesta ram) and shatrl a country, a realm (old Persian 
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that shain for mm-?* meaning the 

delight of the realm ’' Iraiiisches Namenhuch, pp. 258 

and 500). Drouin {Les Leyendes des Monnaies Sassanides, 
p. 31) translates it by the prosperity of the empire.” 

This epithet is taken only by Yezdegerd I {399-420) and 
Bahram V (420-438) on their coins. On a drachm of Yezdegerd 
II (438-457) Vincent Smith {Indian Musemn Catalogue, VoL I, 
p. 226) reads this epithet. As this coin is not illustrated I 
secured casts of it through the courtesy o^ Sir John Marshall ; 
and 1 have no hesitation in sa 3 dng that the words are malkmi 
nmlkd and not the epithet rdmshatn. On the reverse of this 
coin he reads the regnal year nudah '' nineteen ” but it is the 
word navakl the adorer/’ generally found on the reverse of 
the coins of this king. Although there were some exceptions 
during the reign of Fir5z 1 (459-484), the usage of marking 
the regnal year on the coins was not established till the reign 
of Jamasp (497-499) in 497. 

X, A wiique One-eighth of a Drachm of Jdmdsp. 

To arrive at the subdivisions of the Sasanian drachm is 
very difficult, considering the scarcity and the worn state of the 
small piec es. The smaller the piece the more disturbing a factor 
wear becomes in our attempts to ascertain the normal weight. 
From the recorded weights of pieces smaller than the hemi- 
dracbm it will be seen that the following denominations are in 
existence. The weight of the obol (-J- drachm) ranges from 8*33 
to 11 grains ; the J drachm from 6'33 to 8 grains and the hemi- 
obol (yV drachm) from 4*30 to 5 o0 grains. Mordtrnann 
[Zj.D.M.G , 1880, p. 149) also suspected the existence of the | 
drachrn, remarking at the same time that this sup>positioii 
was based upon insufficient evidence to make it more than a 
probability. 

To get a standard from known coins is difficult, for record^ 
ed specimens are in every kind of condition. How often can 
we assert that a coin is in mint condition ? Take a good sped* 
men of any coin and almost always we shall find w'ear or 
clipping or sweating or boring. This means that we can very 
seldom know how far the actual coin is below the theoretical 
standard. Sometimes, on the other hand, the weight ivS higher 
than anything we are prepared to expect. But these are freak 
coins and they are by no means common. The weights of 
coins, cot from the bar by hand, never pretended to be more 
than approximate. It is unreasonable to expect agreement to 
a grain and the close approximation to an assumed standard is 
very remarkable, considering the conditions. Attempts were 
made at exactitude, but I do not believe that exactitude to a 
grain was ever obtained. , The appliances available were scarce- 
iy delicate enough to admit of perfect exactitude in weighing. 
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so I believe that much reliance was placed on the principle of 
averages. The intention was not that coins should be struck 
of such and such a weight, but that so man,y coins should be 
struck out of such and such a quantity of metal. 

The known coins of Jamasp (497-499) are all dracimis. 
The small piece of this king, described below, weighs only seven 
grains and is in a very good state of preservation. From the 
weight it could be classed as one-eighth of a drachm. Coins of 
denominations smaller than the hemidrachm are known up to 
the reign of Piroz I (459-484), but none after that period. The 
piece described below is unique in its way, being the last known 
small silver piece struck by the Sasanians and also the onl.v 
known small piece of Jamasp. 

On all his coins, Jamasp is represented witii a youth, who 
tends him a crown. The historians do not make any mention 
of this particular person. The name of this king on coins is 
generally written Zam ; but on a drachm in the Bartholomaei 
Collection (Plate X.VI1I, Fig. 8) and on others described by 
Mordtmann (^.D. if . (7. , 1865, p. 440, No. 100 ; and 1880, p. 109) 
the name is written in full Zamasp. Drouin {Les Legendes 
des Monnaies Sassanides^ p. 39) seems to believe erroneously^ 
that this reading should be Zdm af{zui) Thomas {Sassamans 
in Persia, p. 66 sq.) attributes the coins of Jamasp wrongly to 
Horraazd III (457-459) and Rapson (J.E.A.S., 1904, p, 679, 
fig, 10 of the Plate) assigns a drachm to Jamasp, which in 
reality is one of Kobad I (488-497 and 499-531). Vincent 
Smith {Indian Museum Catalogue yYol. I, p. 226) assigns erro- 
neously a drachm of Jamasp to Piroz I (459-484). 

Description of the \ Dr ac^^^^ 

if Silver. Size. — *45 in. Weight. — 7 grs. 

Obverse. — The bust of Jamasp to right with crown, having 
a smaller crescent and globe in the centre surmounted by a 
larger crescent and globe. The hair is brought back and 
arranged in flowing curls, with the fillets of the diadem float- 
ing behind. Pacing him is the bust of a youth with crown 
surmounted by a globe, who tends him a crown. Grenetis. 

Legend. — Behind the crown, Zarn. 

Reverse. — The fire-altar, adorned with bands, having the 
king on both sides facing the altar : on the right of the fire, a 
crescent, and on the left, a star. Gremetis. 

Legend. — Left, the date ayd(M), ‘'one*’; and right, the 
mint-monogram AS. Plate I» 9. 

Two mint-monograms AS and ASP make their first appear- 
ance simultaneously during the .reign of Bahram IV (388-399) 
and both cease to appear during the reign of Kb us ran II 
(590-628)., in 626, after figuring on coins for forty-five different 
years. The question is whether these ' monograms represent 
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tile same place or are distinct indications for different mints. 
Both these monograms have been considered as one bv Mordfc- 
riiaiin {Z,DM .G. '^ g. 13, No. .11 ; 1865, p. 398. No. 4 ; 
and 1879, p. 11.5, No. 4 : p. 125, No 50) ; and he has proposed 
the reading ASpahin. In the opinion of De Morgan (Revue 
NumismaRque, 1913, p. 162, § 2) there is no strong reason for 
assinrilatiiig .AS with ASP. He (p. 164) interprets them AS 
for ASfabur and ASP for xASPahan (Ispahan). 

Asfa.iiabar is one of the seven towns of Irak, known 
as the towns of Kesra : its ancient name was probably 
Asfabiir (see Barbier de. Meynard, Biciionnaire GeograpMque, 
IJisforiq-tie et Liiieraire de la Perse, etc., p. 34). 

It possesses a grand royal portico, at present in ruins. It 

is rational to admit that this town having an mvan had 
at the same time a mint. 

XL A rare type of Dradini of Ardadlr II L 

lOiiisrau JI (590-628) dispensed with the traditional globe 
sivrmounting the crowm, and adopted a peculiar form of winged 
head-dress, which continued in use, with only two exceptions, 
to the end of the dynasty, and was copied by the Ispehbeds 
of Tabaristan and the Arab Governors of Persia, down to the 
closing years of the seventh century of the Christian era. Bii t his 
son, Kobad II (628), surmounted his crown with a crescent and 
globe instead of the two wings; and this style was adopted by 
his son Ardashir III (628-630) in his first 35 -ear and during part of 
his second, after which the head-dress of IChusrau II was again 
adopted. Only one coin of the early type of Arda^ir III of 
the first year has been published (see Thomas, Sassanians in- 
Persia, Plate VII, Fig. 2), but none of the second. This coin 
bears liie mint- monogram MR. 

I have in nyy cabinet 55 drachms of this rare type, 20 
of the first x^ear and 35 of the second. 

For illustration I have selected only two specimens, one of 
the first year and one of the second. 

All coins of Ardadiir HI have the legend Artakhshatr 
afz’Un, long live Arda^ur” and are dated the year ayokl, 
tyme'" and ialhi, ''two,” with the indication of the city of 
issue. Although the name of the king was correctl}’^ read so 
far back as 1854 by Mordtmann (Z.BM.G,, VoL VIII, p. 142) 
and in 1858 by Dorn (Melanges Asiaiiques, Voi. Ill, October, 
1858, p. 463), it is surprising to find Thomas [Sassanians in 
Persia, p. 92, Plate VII, Figs 2, 3 and, 4) reading it Aufahshat ; 
Drouin (Les Legendes des Monnaies Sassanides, p. 63) has also 
given the correct reading. , . 

This prince was seven years of 'age at the death of his 
father and .reigned under the tutelage of Mihr Adar Gushnasp 
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from September, 628, to the 27th of April, 630. With the 
consent of^Heraclius, Shahrbaraz (Xap^dpog) murdered the 
young king and usurped the throne, to fall a victim to the envy 
of the peers and the spirit of legitimism on the 0th of June 
G.30. 

Description of the Drachms^ 

Metal. — Silver. Size. — A: l-2o; B: i*27. Weight. — A: 

61 '5 grs. ; B : 61*5 grs. 

Obverse. — The bust of Ardasjhir III to right, with crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe. The hair is brought back 
and arranged in flowing curls : without moustache and beard : 
an ear-ring of a large pendant pearl, a pearl necklace having 
three large pendant pearls, and two strings of pearls reaching 
below the bust : the dress adorned with a crescent and star 
on each shoulder. In the field over both shoulders floats a 
flllet ; a crescent over the left shoulder near the chin. Behind 
the crown is a star, and in front, a crescent and star In the 
margin outside the grenetis are set three crescents and stars, to 
the left, right and at the bottom. 

Commencing in front of the crown, Arta^shatr^ 
“ Ardashir’^ ; and commencing behind the crown afzun, “long 
live.” 

Reverse. — The fire- altar adorned with bands : two person- 
ages facing fronton both sides, wearing tiaras, each surmounted 
by a crescent and a floating fillet : both hands resting on 
tiieir swords. In the field to the left of the fire, a star ; to the 
right, a crescent ; a dot on each side of the upper base of the 
altar. In the margin outside the grenetis are set four crescents 
and stars. 

Lege 7 id. — To the left, the date: — A: ayDkl, ‘"one”; B: 
faltn. ‘'two”; and to the right, the mint-monogram : — A: 
AT ; B : DA. A : Plate 1,10; B ; Plate 11, 1. 

2oth April, 1921. Furdoonmee D. J. Parucr. 

2.33. Unpublished Mughal Coins 
7. An Ujjain Mnhar of Akbar, 

The Ujjain mint is not known to have issued gold coins 
during the time of Akbar. In his introductory mint notes 
{Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. II, p. xxxi), Mr. Whitehead 
says with reference to this mint that ** no gold coins of x^kbar 
haVe been found.” But now with the find of the rniihar 
described below the status of this mint can be raised to that 
of a gold issuing mint of Akbar. 

Jlctol.— -A7. Mint. — Ujjain, Year . — 988 A.H. Weight. — 
187 grs. Size. — *7 (square). 
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Obverse. 

In diamond formed by 
elongating some of the letters 
io the marginal legends, the 
Kalima. . Mark 

Margins. 


j 

lAA JIaj 




C.! 


C5- 


I . ‘iJwaj 


Reverse 


2 
»U^L 


jXi , 

;Lc J!l,^ 


Plate II, 2. 


11. A Biirhanpur Muhar of JahEnglr. 

Jahangir issued from the Biirhtopur mint rupees bearing 
a rare couplet ; but no similar muhar has hitherto been 
known. (See Mr. Whitehead, op. ciL, p. liv.) The muhar 
described below fills this gap. 

Mekd. — A7. Mioif, — Burhanpur, Weiaht.-— 169 

-On dowered field. 


grs. 


Ohv 


'}erse.- 


sLu 






Reverse . — On fl ow ered fi el d . 




xL 


Plate II,' 3. 

III. A Ten-ru'pee Piece of Sfvrai. 

Hitherto, in the silver currency of the Muglials, no coin 
has been known intermediate in size between the double-rupee 
andjthe gigantic piece at Dresden (B.M.C., Intro.. Ixxxviii). 
A most interesting novelty, therefore, is the ten-i’upee piece 
described below w^hieh has recently come into my possession. 

Metal. — M. 3Iint. Snva.t. Year, — A.H. 11 So; R.W h. 
Weight . — l,788grs. Size. — Dia. 1*78; thick *28 

Obverse. 

t } Aft 

■ ■ ■■ A.Hje SJIac 


jli JJUJjU ^ 
iUx: 





1 <SA,.vi 


A, Flower in of 

Notb. — I n the Plate th© obverse and reverse of this coin have been 
transposed. 
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IV, New Mughal Rupees, 

Alaoigir II, alone of the Mughal Emperors of India, is 
known to have taken the laqah of ‘Azizu-d’din on coins, but 
nere two rupees of Shah ‘Alam II bearing this kiqab. The 
legends are also otherwise unusual. The obverse one appears 
to be mainly a reversion to that adopted by Jahaiidar Shah. 
Both these coins are illustrated as the? bear leojeiids which 
are complementary t,o each other. 


Metal . — 

Weight.— A, 174 gr.s. 

Obverse. 


Mint . — Shahjahanabad. Year.— 1 181. 

; B, 174-5 grs. Size.— A, -935 ; B, -875. 


jU; sLi 
I I A I 


UL 


Reverse, 


.,h 


c; y 

■ 


I I A ! 

The top line invites study 
Plate II, 5 (A) ; 6 (B). 
The tentative reading of the couplet is : 






JJ {. h I S.w5y.A<<. 

‘‘ The blessed coin is like the shining Bun and Moon, 

[7'he coin of] Shah ‘Alam ‘Azizu-d-din, champion of the 
faith, the Emperor.” 


F. Unpublished Silver Half -Annas. 

The later Murals in their monetar^^ dealings with the 
South appear to have imitated its currency. This is evidenced 
from their minute gold coins and further supported by the 
silver half-anna pieces described below. These coins number 
one hundred and thirty-three and are of five different kings : 
Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, ^Alamglr II, Shah ‘Alam II 
and Akbar 11. ITifortunately the dies are too big for the flans 
of these minute coins, consequently several specimens have had 
to be put together to reconstruct the legends. Only three 
mints have been found. But there are different arrangements 
of the legends which sugge.st that the coins may have been 
struck in different places. 

The three mints are : lOmjista Bun^^ad, .Haidarabad and 
A'zabad, It is curious to note that is written 

Codrington in his Musalman*^ Numismatics/" 


20 X. Jmal of the Asiatic Society of Benyal. [N.S., XIX 

P. 132, quotes the mint A‘zabad from Tvchsen hnr -i 

not indicate its situation. Xow T think we . ,1 
assign it at least to Southern Ind a if noH/ r ^ 

position on the map indicate its e.xaot 

These coins were found at Hyderabad 
'^ary in size from '25 to -.‘T? inch and ihey 

to 5 grains. ' " "'eight from 4'h 

For illu.stration only eight specimens Ith-o k 

representing the different types. " ’ been selected 

I. Obverse. . 




Reverse. 

wIaIj 

r . 


This legend is recon, structed from four different specimens. 

Plate II, 7. 


Obverse. , 

i 

JS4.33«<J .1 

1 

Reverse, 


Plate II, 8. 

Obverse! , 

f 1 

1 

Reverse. 
r ! 

Obverse. 

wS4-35V^ 

Reverse. 

U r* 

Obverse. 

f N , ; 

1 

Reverse, 

<*_‘£ 

Obverse. ^ 

mi j ■■ 

From four specimens. 

Reverse. 


Plate II, 9. 
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7 . Obverse, 

f ! V I 


Reverse. 

\i£ 


From five specimens. 
Other dates are j Ivr and i fvr 


S- Obverse. 

JO 


9. Obve^'se. 

b JLc 


Plate IL 10. 


Reverse. 


Reverse^ 


[ji>bl] )d^xss>. 

Plate II, 10 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


1 ■ . 

{ 

■ A.V«a*i ■ 

f M 



1 


From two specimens. 

Plate II, 12. 

Note. — I n the Plate the obverse and reverse of this and No. 9 

com have, been transposed. 


Obverse. 
U jtbi 
M 


Reverse, 


Plate 11, 13. 


Obverse. 


From three 


Reverse, 

<dtX«i<U 


specimens. 
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13, Obverse. ■ Reverse. 

jJU I rt" 

i 



mh May, 1921, Fxtrdoonjee D. J. Paruck, 

Note. — A ll the coins described in this article are in Mr. Paruek^a 
eoHection. —Editob . 

234. The Coins of the Bahman! Kings of Kulbarga, 

The following is an attempt to collect in one paper ail 
available inforniation regarding the known monetary issues of 
the Bahmani Kings of Kulbarga. The list had its origin in a 
previous one drawn up by Mr. C. J. Brown who, while com- 
piling it, had the advantage of inspecting personally the fine 
collection of the late Mr. Pramjee Jamasjee Thanawala. The 
list has been revised and extended by me ; and I now publish it 
in the hope that numismatists in India will assist by adding, 
in notes in subsequent issues of the Numismatic Supplement, 
information they have available of coins not included in the 
present list. The information so obtained will prove useful in 
the compilation, at some future time, of a full illustrated 
history of the coinage of the dynasty. 

In addition to the catalogue of coins a bibliography of the 
coinage is appended. This, with the exception of the omission 
of auction sale catalogues is, I believe, exhaustive of the 
literature bearing on the subject. 
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Obverse. 

bi 

1,1/0 U 


I . N asiru-d-dm IsnurU Shah. 
A.H. 748. 

Copper. 


Reverse. 


Weight, 58 grs.. cf, Rodgers, J.A.S.B., 1895, and Codring- 
r-on. pi. 17, fig, 1. 


2, U ^,LkU 
UJjsJ f 
alJt " 


In a double circle. 

Marginal legend illegible. 
53 grs.. cf. Oodrington, No. 2. 


//. ‘Alau-d-dui Baliman Shah 1. 
{Hasan Gangu.) 

A.H 748-760 


Obverse. 


Silver. 


Reverse. 


3. li f f 

f jj U-* tXJ 1 Kx 
4'>' J.A 


In a square inscribed in a 
circle : top and right side 
of square consisting of two 
lines, lower side a single line 
and left side missing : in 
top and right segments, 3 
dots : date in lower seg- 
ment. 

IjJ f J 
<U^ ILabJf 


Date. 

Marginal legend. 

<iL; LLv,A.f ^ jJlSBO 

Wf.ighl, about i70 grs. 

f,)rites kuoun ; — A.H '57, Thanawala Collection. 

A.H. 758 (V6A and ’fiA), Collection H. M. 
Whit tell. 

A.H. 759, Thanawala Collection. 

A H. 76(b cl. Whittell, J.A.R.B., 1918. 
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•'s , XI X 




-sJfllx 




i,>ytX.na Lj 


Jkx.J\ 


^Izel. Weiffht, ‘J6 grs., Codrhigton, pi 17 fio- .> 
2. Weight, 15 grs., Codriniton: ^ 


•5. UJ^'l lU 


Oopptr. 


JhlJI 


Si'^p o' §*'*•; Codi'ington, pj. 17 fio- 4 

15 gra., Thanavvala CoIleetWiT. 

///. Muhammad Shah 1. (bin Bakman Shah). 

A.H. 760-777. 

Gold. 


Beverse, 
In a circle. 


Obverse. 

6. 

Margin : — 

.iO ^ jlijlWf l<k* 

m J ySjj JiLi 

Gibb. S». ChTlS: ®"‘' Cunh. Coll., of. 


In square area. 
^UiU 

CJ j tXfxJi 


In square area, 

i3s4.apu3 

^,LhUf 


Date. 


eight, about 170 grs 

'‘"°™ «».■ iron, m C„„l„ Coll. 

N™. Shr’:''“8rN*o 2“'"" "■ ®‘'“ 

A.H. 776, White King Coil, 
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■N. ,2o 




8. i\s on No. 6. . 


Silver, 


In a square in a circle : 

Margins : — 
left 

right 

lower Date. 

Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known A.H. 760 to 762, 765, 771 , 772. 774 to 777. 
9. iflLt o? 








Size 1. IF 6 i 2 V////, 24 grs. Size ‘55. of. Codrinaton, pi. 17, 

5. 

Size 2. Weight, 16 grs. Size *45, British Museum. 
Copper^ 




10. Ow'^f In a circle. 

Margin : — 

.... 

lfei^^i,«77 grs., British Museum. 

11 . 

Weight, about 55 grs., Codrington, pi. 17. fig. 7, 


12. 




Weight, about 55 grs. 


13. As above. 

cr*^ 




Ihlwjf 


Weight, 45 grs., British Museum. 


.26 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengaL [N-S,, XIX, 

In a circle. 


14. In a circle. 
' Aillf 




Weight, 37 grs. \ ^ whittell 

Weight, 32 grs. J 

lY . Mujahid Shah (bin Muhammad Shah). 
,A.H. TiWim. 

Gold. 


15. 


Obverse. 

41 f 

Jl^'^ ,3 aJJJ 


Reverse. 
In a circle. 
lU 

2<U 


Margin — 

(sic.) w>ijl I 

aL'l 

Weight, 192 grs , Brit. Miis., of. Codrington, pi. 17. fig. 8. 


Silver, 


10. ^ 

UitjJl Hjs 
JMllasuc f 

* ikJ}J -7 • 


Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known ; — A.H. 778, British Museum. 

A.H. 779, Gibbs, No. 5. 


In a square within a circle. 

j/£>b <3LlAAla5d f ^ji>a.4w 

Margins as on No. 8, 


17, In an irregular hexagon. 


^;UJf 


■ 6sj3;i:sM5 


9 


Weight, 54 grs., British Museum, cf. Codrington, pi. 17, 


K. Da'ud Shah 1 {bin Mahmud Khan), 
No coins known. 
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.Obverse. 

1 8 J , J.XJ fjtj ^ 


F 1 . M ukmnmad Shah 1 1 . 
A.H. 780-799. 

Gold 


3./1X* .fA, 




Reverse. 

■i [_^it ] ^IlK 

^iJaJt _^l ^,t:i i) 

y SI 


W eight, 168*7 grs*, British Museum, 
Silver. 


19. 


Ujf 

Ilf lU 51 


about 170 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 791 to 799.'^ 


In a square in a circle. 

yJsu.h yj 

Margins as on No, 8. 


20;‘‘ 


Gap pet . 


tSAX 


In a circle, 

i>.#XKVC 
' ' t ^ 4. ag uc 

Margin 


Weight, about 80 grs., Oodrington, pi. 17, fig. 11. 

VII . Ghiydsvrd-dln Bahman Shah, 

No coins known. 


^ 1 have been favoured with a cast of this coin which ia evidently a 
tine specimen. The inscription is very plain and complete with the 
exception of the top line of the reverse. 

It is noteworthy that no coin of Muhammad Shah II. dated earner 
than A.H. 791, has a.s yet been discovered* 

^ I have followed Codrington in attributing this issue to MuhammHd 
Shah II. The attribution, however, must remain doubtfm until speci 
mens bearing legible margins come to hand. 


28 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, [N.S., XIX, 


VIIL Shamsu-d-dm Dd'iid Shah II (bin Muhamniad Shah II). 

A.H. 799. 

Silver, 


Obverse, 

21 . 

jSdaAl j.jf 


Weight, about 170 grs. 

Date : — A.H. 799, cf. Gibbs, No. 7 ^ 


Reverse. 

In a square in a circle. 

Margins as on No. 8. 


22.^ 




Copper. 


aJJf 


In a circle. 

.,Lv 


Margin i— 


Weight, about 82 grs. 

Date:— A.H. (7)99, British Museum. 




IX. Flroz Shah (Roz Afzun). 
A.H. 800-825. 

Gold. 


Obverse. 

28... 

4)f ait 




Reverse. 
In a circle. 

vJsAUj 




.if 


Margin :— 

(.XJUJI jjlo> "ijAjaPtJ jU.;J5sJI 1<S.A 
<U4j_.' IDU-* S.x^ Jib 

Weight, 195 grs., British Museum from Da Cun ha Coll., 
cf. Gibbs, No 8. 


^ Other .specimens were in the White King and Thanawaia Collec- 
tions. 

^ Codrington. in the absence of a legible margin on a specimen, 
attributed this issue to Da^ud Shah I. 
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X. 29 


24. 


<kJ f 

■ 


In a square in a circie. 


Martzins : — 


Weight, 161) grs , Thanawala, J.A.S.B., lOOi), Xo. 7. 

25 J square in a circie. 


J'O'/ . 

> •' ■ V-, 

..-f 


.‘V-* J 

?U 


Margins as on No. 8. 

\V tight, abinjt 170 a'rs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 800 to 825 (except A.H 809). 


Copper. 


In a ciiX'ie. 


W tight, about 80 grs. 
Da tes . k ii own : — A . H . 

A.H. 


Margin:— 

kib Lx.ww,4X,f ?S^y-«A3CViJ ^ 

and date in Arabic. 

.. 1, ef. Burn, J.A.S.B., 1907. 

. . 5, of. Burn, J.A.S. B., 1907. 


AiO^b 

Weight, about 40 grs. 


^ There are two varieties of this issue. In the earlier issues (A.H. 

800 to 804) the loop on the ^ on the reverse is short ,* on the later issue 
the loop is closed. 

- This reading is not certain. On a coin in m 3 ' colieebion the words 
Jjb , ’’ ^j .0 very clear. 


30 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. [ M.S., XIX, 


Ahmad Shah 1 ^ {Wain BalimMiu). 


A,H. 825 838, 


Silver, 

Obverse. Reverse. 

>8. In oval area. 

above (inverted), 
with m.m. ^ ; 
below, and date. 

Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H, 826, Gibbs, No. 13 

A.H. 827, Coll. H. M. Whitteil. 
A.H. 828, White King Coll. 

A.H. 829, British Museum. 


Gopg)er. 




^v/v^2sd{ 


Weight, about 250 grs. 

Dates known ; — A.H. 832, British Museum. 

A.H. 833. Burn. J.A 8.B.. UH)7 
A.H. 838, Burn, J.A.S.E., 1907. 

10. L.~aan.j (inverted) 


cXiJf 




Date and AJ 

Weight, about 120 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 827 (?), Burn, J.xA.S.B., 1907 (bui 
mint not legible). 

A.H. 832, Burn, J A S.B., 1997.^ 

A.H. 83.’'‘. Thanawala Coliection. 

A.H. 835, British Museum. 

A.H. 836, Codrington. No. 1. il 267 
(pi 17, fig. 12).' 


^ Ahmad Shah I made BTdar (Muhammad ahad) his capital in 
A.H. 826 . ■ . ■ 

Therefore, although Bidar was mad© the capital in A.H. 826. the 
eai’liest known date for a coin bearing this mint name is A.H, 832. 
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31 , 


Ajjt 


A.H. 837, Coll. H. M. Whittell. 
A H 838, British Aluseiim. 

Date. 


Weight, about 80 grs. 

Dates known :-~A,H. 825 to 83L 834, 835 and 837, 


XL 


'' A lau-d-^hi Ah7nad Shah IL 
A.H. 838-862. 
fMd. 


32., 


Obverse. 

JhU 


i 


Reverse. 

Tn a square in a circle. 

Margins as on Xo. 8 but mint 
name probably ^0^ 

about 170 grs. 

Dates known? — A.H. 853, British Museum, of. Delrnerick, 
J.A.S.B., 1876. 

A.H. 855, Ind; Mus. Cat., No. 18. 


33. 

aIH ji!L.c ^JLc 


Jn a square in a circle. 
Is .J 








A , IJJf 


W eight . 171 grs., Gibbs. No. 14* 
Silver, 


S?lA <3'4.J2 wI 

Lower margin ♦ai 


As on No, 32* 


34. As on No* 32. 

Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known :— A.H. 844, 845, 847, 850, 852 and 850 
to 861. 


.j-i- X. J oil null of the Asiatic Society of Bejigrii jlV S XTX 

Coppe7\ 


35 J 


i^Lvseue 




"Dsjt/© . 


^^AAi f £?lL^ b 

Weight, about 250 grs. 

Dates known :--A.H. 838. 842 to 847. 840 to 854 and 
857. 


oo. In a cireje. 

' t 

Aiif Js: 
Mai’gin : — 


Dat©. 


r?) <J4f.Lvvs:sriA. i>bf iS^.ssxx;' 


Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H, 849, 850, 852 to 857 and 860. 

37. 


fsie) .Jdjf JS.51L 


J(U 


Date. 

Weight about 124 grs. 

Dates knowji a.H. 838 to 85B, 850 to 860. 
iiib st.i- 


yJiJI 


I5ate, 


Size 1. Weight, about 80 grs., Codrington, p|. 17 ^ ^o*. 14 
Dates known ; — A.H. 839 to 841. 843, 844 847^ 848 

850,853. ^ — 

Size. 2 Weight, about 52 grs 


‘ Since receiving Major Whitteirs monograph, I have had a commu- 
nication trorn Ch, Muhammad I$mail of the Prince of Wales’ Museum 
Bombay, in which he also gives the hitherto unread word in the top 

line of the obverse as JSssua, But his reading of the complete legend 
differs in one respect from that of Major Whittell : for aIKj in third 
line he would read ‘^49 , — Editoe. 



i 
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XI L ' Alan- d-dhi H umdyun Shah (Zdlmi)., 
A. H. 862-865. 

Gold. 


;N. 3:3 


39. 


Ohverse, 

JNSJI 

«',U4.9 JAJf 


Reverse. 

Sfi^w 

2<Lxv 

'M jj! 

c/-^ . • ■ C5'> 

Air 


Weight, 170 grs., British Museum.. 

Silver. 


40 


As above. 


As above but 
in right margin. 

, about 170 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 862 (?), Bleazby Collection (Sale 
Catalogue, No. 444). 

A.H. 863, Incl. Mus. Cat., No. 32. 

A.H. 864, Codrington. 


41. ■ As above. 


Gopper. 

As above but no mint. 

Size I . about 245' grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 863 to 866. 

Size 2. Weight, about 160 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 863, British Museum. 

A.H. 865, Coil. H. M. Whittei!. 

Size 3. Weight, about 115 grs., Codrington. 

Size 4. Weight, about 77 grs,, Codrington. 


Sf t j 


42, JSUJt 
AiJ f ^ 

Weight, about 125 grs., Ind. Mus. Cat., No. 33. 

43. ✓ b ^ iflAj 


*..2x1 

h , J Jf 






}<t.yc (.V-' 


tig. 1. 


Weight 80 grs., British Mu.seuni, cf. Codrirgton, pi. 18, 


34 


Joiirmtl of fhe Asiatic Society of BengaL [N.S., XI X , 


XIII , Nimm ShM {bin Humdyu7i Shah). 


A H. 865-867. 
Oopper, 


Obverse, 

44. In a circle. 


Reverse. 


Weight, about 250 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 866J British Museum. 

A.H. 867_, British Miiseiim, Codrington, 
pL IS, 6g. 2. 

b5. , 


IVeight, about 165 grs. 

Dates known : — 866. British Museum. 

A.H. 867, British Museum, Codringtoii, 
pi. IS, fig. 3. 

As above 




date below. 


Weight, about 125 grs. 

Dates known : — A.H. 866, Codringtoii, pi. 18, fig. 4. 
A.H. 867. 

17A>;y,. ^ .'As .on, No. ,45..' 


H eight, about 75 grs.,, Codrington, pi. 18, fig. 5. 


i There is one in ray collection with date (=865). 

^ A specimen in my collection of 127 grs. wt. has the obverse ami 
reverse legends in circles and does not appear to bear a date. 
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XIV. ShamsU’d’Mn Muhammad Shah III, 
A.H. 867 to 887, 


48. 


Obverse. 

aIH. 

tSi f ^ iXi 1 


Gold. 

Ee'verse. 

In a square witliin a circle. 

asiiiXAj oJa. 


Margins as on No. 8 but mint 

ji^4.2sri.x) 

Weight, about 170 grs,, Gibbs, No. 18. 

Dates known : — A.H, 868, S73, 877 to '879., 


Silver. 

49. As above. . As above. 

Weight, a^hout 170 grs. 

Dates known A.H. 876 to 880, 886. 


Copper. 


..50. 


abb 

\ 


S,4fSSKK 

Date. 


■Size 1, Weight, about 250 grs. 

Dates known:— A.H. 868 (aia and ata), 869 (ai=} and 
SIa), 870 to 872, 874 to 878, 879, 
880, 882, 883 (ArA), 884, 885. 

^Some of these have the m.m. »=& on obverse after 


Size 2. Weight, about 170 grs. 

Dates known A.H. 870 (a^v;, 871, 873,874,877, 878. 
882, 886. 

So m e o f t he sc h a V e in . m . ^ on reverse and «=^ on o b ve rse . 

Size 3. Weight, about 120 grs. 

Bates known : — A.H. 871 and 882/ 

Size 4. Weight, about 80 grs. 

Bate : — A.H. 87[ x ], Thanawala Collection. 


N. Journal of Ihe Asiuti^ [N.S./XIXj, 

iY' F. Mahmfid 8hah {bin Ilnkammad Shah III). 

A.H. 887 to 924. 


Obverse, 


Reverse, 

In a square within a circle. 


Margins as No, 8, 

Mint Js4.aeu0' f 

Weighl, about 170 grs.' 

Dates : — A.H. 889, BJeazb}' Coll. (Sale Cat., No. 445). 
A.H. 891, Da Cunha Coll. 

A.H. 895, British Museum. 

A.H. 898, British Museum. 

The m.m. occurs on the obverse of some specimens, 
(cf . Delmerick, J.A.S.B,, 1876). 


Silver, 

)2. As above. As above, 

about 170 grs. 

Dates: — A.H. 887, Thanavvala Collection. 

A.IL [8]88, Thanawala Collection, (This coin 

has in right margin.) 


Copper. 


{JS f 
...ILsJf jdJ! 


^jUJ f jjl 

Date. 

Size 1. IF€^< 7 A^, about 250 grs., Codriiigton, ]:>1. 18, fig. 6, 

Dates known : — A.H. 887 to 890, 

iSize 2. Weighty about 200 grs. 

Size 3. Weight, about 120 grs. 

Date :---A.H. 889, Coil. Bombay Br. R.A.S. 

A.H. 909 Oh Coll. H. M. WhittelL 
Size 4, l'Fe^g7^^, 84 grs., Coll. H. M. WhittelL 


eight, 78 grs., British Museum. 
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55*. 

^vAi) ^ 

AAV 

Weight, about 165 gvs. 

Date : — A.H. 887, British Museum, Cocirins^ton, pL iS. 
fig. 7. ^ , ■ 


56. (J.-^ jLJ‘ 

Jij\ Jl:^U 

Weight, about 165 grs. 

57. As oil No. 55. 

about 165 grs. 
58 


iAif id} 


. As abo've 
but 210 date., 


S^Lcc s^J. 4 . 3 P.A: 
J!K4»3CVa.' ^ 

Js-H-'' 


Weights, 152 grs, and 128 grs., Coll. H. M. Whittell. 

XVI. Ahmad Skah in. 

No coins known. 

XV U. ‘Aldu-d-dln Shah. 

No coins known. 


XV III. WaR-iillah Shah {bin Mahmud Shah). 

A.H. 929-932. 

Copper. 

59. aDI 

about 250 grs., Thauawala Coll., Codrington, 

pi. 18, fig. 8 


, '38 ..N; ,, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. [N.S., XIX.«. 


60 . il" 






ji-'t 


Size L Weight, about 165 grs,, Codriugtoi}, pL 18, 

Size 2. Weight, about 125 grs. 


61 . As above but 

As above but 

witliout ■ 

date In place 


of 

J¥ eight, 84 grs. 


.Date : — A.H* 930, cf. Codrington, pL 18, lig. 10» 

Exilmi-tillah Shah {bin Alahmud Shah)* 

A.H, 932 to {?). 


Copper, 


Obverse, 

Reverse, 

62 . '' .d'f . 


>■ 



■ 




Date. 

Size 1. Weights, 166 to 176 grs. 


Date A.H. 942, .Codrington. 


Size 2. Weights, 118 to 14-6 grs. 


Size 3.^ Weight, 85 grs. 


63 . ab! 







f 


Date. 

Weight, about 250 grs., Codringtou 

, pi. 18, 6g. LL 

iJate ; — A.H. [93]3, Coll. C. J. Brown. 

A.H. 960, Thanawaia Collection. 

64. aXM 

m 




Jikijf 





W eight, about 250 grs. 
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Weight, about 90 grs.^.Oodrington, pi, 18, fig, 12. 

66 . , 


Weight, 45 grs.. of. Codringtoip No. 5. 
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The coin wliicli is the subject of this note is of good silver 
-of the ordinary Gujarati 811] tan t.yp^- ■ fts weight is ! 10 grains, 
its diameter about ‘68 inch and it is round in shape. Plate 
III, 1 . [Pandit Eatilal Antani's coin, see Amfe ( 2 ) ] On the 
reverse the insoriptiofi is clear beyond all dispute. 

■ - 

On the obverse and the date 963 are also eerlaiiL 

The intervenisig letters have not been read. The word 
appe>ars indicated as one would expect — but then something 
like or and vide the plate illustration A.' It is in 
very good condition and the letters are clearly struck. The 


i Tills paper has luifortunateiy been held up for a eonsiderabia time 
during which a good deal of criticism has gathered round it. As some of 
this may help towards tiie .solution of the problem presented by this 
puzzling coin, a summary of it is given here : — - 

( I } Pandit Ratilal A ntani sent in a paper entitled ‘ ‘ A Coin in conflict 
with History” on a coin similar to the above but dated tHU, wt. 109 grs., 
size, *60: but he was unable to throw any further light on the problem. 

(2) .Mr. R, B. Whitehead suggested the following reading hir the 
reverse *‘963 ahd zarbat Hn*f Mltridil.” “This is the dear reading” he 
says, ” in spite of the facts that we ar© not given the Hirf of Mandn, that 
the word mrbat is archaic and the word somewhat previous.” 

(3) Mr. H, H . Wright says : “ These silver coins were almost certainly 

issued by the Bame Hng^'as those in Muhammadan States, Nos. 

4S7“439. . . My own viewJs that 963 is certain and that what has bpen taken 

for or ^JlAf is odnnected with the mint-narrte, of which ^ jyiU is the 

alias: is untenable, as the copper coins have the full aCLc aIH 

on the obverse. The coins are net * 'Gujarit ’ as indicated by the 

mint marks (2 or 3) on the cemper coins* • The.klng^s name is ** Muhammad 
bln Mu^affar” not *‘Mir4aifar bln Mubaacmad.^ But who he was and 
,!iOw he came to issue coins we have yet' tp iearnd'* 

,, (4 1 Professor S. H. Hbdlvftli drew attention to the silver coin 
(No* 4011) and the copper place (Ho, 4512), both dated 964 A.H., recorded 
m the Whit© King Sale Catalogue, and also' to the fact that B.M.Cl, 
Muhammadan States, Ko. 430, a copper 'piece dated 963, 'is square. 

, • Editoe, 
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legends on the reverse of Gujarati coins are read from the 
bottom upwards. All tb.e specimens shown in the Tudiaii 
xM.yseiiiii Catalogue and ].)r. Taylor's article in the dournai oi 
the Eombav Eraiich of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. p, 27b, 
agree in this. We know then that the ruler who struck this 
coin was Muzaffar, tlie son of Muhammad, and that the coin was 
struck in Mandii in the year 963 Hijri, The ruler of Gujanlt 
from 961 to 968 Hijri was Ghiyasu-d-dunya wa-d-din Ahmad 
Shah Ilf. '‘Early in this reign, a party headed by Ikjitiyann 
M\iulk espoused the cause of another aspirant to the throne, a 
person named Shahu, the Sultan’s paternal uncle; but in a 
battle fought near Mabmadabad this Shahii and his supporter.’^ 
were defeated.” The ]\1ir‘at-i- Ahmad! from which Dr. Taylor's 
sentejice above quoted is mainly derived, calls Ahmad Ili. soii 
of Latif Khan, uho was grandson of Shukar .Klian, son of 
Sultan Ahmad I. But this does not give the name of the 
grandfather of Ahmad HI. In the genealogy given by Dr. 
Taylor. Ahmad HI is put down conjecturaliy as the son of 
Mahmud Hi, who was son of Latif Kiian. In this case if the 
word ‘ uncle ' were used strictly Shahii would have been son of 
Lafcif Khan. Shahu is d priori the person whom one might 
suppose to have issued this coin. Numismatists have debated 
about a Muhammad Shah, pretender, who is supposed to have 
struck coin in 963 Hijri. Mr. Oliver, in his article on Gujarat 
coins in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1889), 
attributed a billon coin to this Muhammad and the British 
Museum Catalogue assigns copper coins to him. Dr. Taylor, 
in his article, disbelieves in this alleged ruler Muhammad. 
There seems no reason to read downwards the reverse of 
the coin now under consideration — if this were done, it might 
be argued that it was the pretender Muhammad re appearing. 

Dr. Taylor points out that the Mir’atJ- Ahmad! specificaily 
asserts that during the reign of Mahmud 111, (who died in 961), 
a grandson of Ahmad Shnh 11 was set up as Sultan. Coin was 
struck in his name and he took the title of Muzaffar Shah. It 
is |)osslble that this coin may belong to him. No specimen of 
this alleged coinage has yet been found. But as Muzalfar’s 
rebellion was crushed about 950 it is most unlikely that this 
coin can be his. 

In Mai wa Shuja‘ Ivlian who had ruled the country for twelve 
years died in 962 A.H. His three sons Malik Bayazid, Daiilat 
lOian and Musfcafa I£ii§4i at first divided the country l>etween 
them. Daolat* Kh^'n had the districts contiguous to Ujjain 
and Maridu. Malik BSyazld,- howdver,' treacherously killed 
Daulat Kiian and was crowned king of MalvviL under the title of 
Solfcan Baz Bahadur in 903 A.H. He soon after defeated his 
remaining brother Mustafa .Khan, and also several rebeilioiis 
officers. Baz Bah§»dur’s coins are well known in^ copper but 
follow the Malwa type and are quite unlike this coin. 
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' Dr. Taylor offeree! two alterna,tive ■.■explanatioiis^ on the 
.siipposition that 963 is a mistake for -923. ; The first ' hypothesis- 
is that the coin was struck by Muzafar II of Gujarat. . In 923 
he was helping to restore Mahiiiud- IITof Malwa\ to his throne, 
and he actually captured Mandu’ in 924^ A. H. and the' date is 

given by the hemistich h dii Qad faih ctl Ma/ndM. 

Sultan na. ■ But he at once restored the. sovereignty of M’alwa 
to Malnnud althougli lie might ea.siiy have-.. kept it for himself ; 
and moreover MiizafTar 11 of- GiiJarat was' 6m and not 

bin M uhammad . 

Anothei* guess is t'his,; ■ Fromr 916' '.A.H. ' until 92 
Sahib Kl'.ao, brother of Mahmud II of Malwa., .assumed the title 
of Sultan ^Iiihammad (White King,' Num. .Chron.,. 1903). ■ It is 
possible tha.t in the yeat*923, a son of 'Sahib 'Kdi an called himself 
Sultan Miizaffar and struck coin in Mandu, perhaps even while 
M'uzaffar II of Gujarat was besieging.it. ■ This- is perhaps more 
plausible although there was no. reason for this pretender to 
adopt .the Gujarati type of coin. ' 

'In conclusion I must express- rny grateful thanks to the 
date . Dr. Taylor .who kindly corresponde.d with -.me about this' 
coin and from whose letters or article 'nearly- every fact in this 
note has been derived, ■ 

-T,.'- B. IloHWuoi). 

t 236. An UNinTBnisHfn>;CoFPi--m'- 'Co-in -o'f JahInoIr ok 

UjArN..,.''';.':.' 

J possess two coins of Jahangir apparently hitherto unpub- 
lished. They may lie of two different types. Both are 
rectangular In shape. 

Weights: each about 100 grains. 

Si7:e : B, *5o x *02; th *6 x *56 inch,'.. ■ 


Legend : 

. , Obverse., . 

-Reverse, 











Provenance, Ujjaiii, in a' batch with other copper coins 
of Ujjain of Akbar and Shlh Jahin.' 

’ ' /' ' ■ , ■ , T. B. Hoewood. 

' , , ^ 237,'^ On Sow MinAVA 'Corns, 

The coins,, dene ri bed in this 'papar' are 'commonly known 
as the MSlava coins. They 'were, like all other similar coins 
hitherto collected, found at Nagar in 'the- Jaipur State and 
were given tO'ine by Mr. Nelson Wright. 
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The site of the ancient cit 3 ^ of Nagar lies within the 
territories of tiie Raja of Uniara, a feudatory of Jaipur. 
Un iara is situated just south of Took. 

\Jncent Smith writes m this connection: Here Carlleyle 
found the reinains of a city of high antiquity with a multitude 

of old temples and great embankments The Malava coins 

occurred in large numbers in many spots, and he Mound the 
small green old coins in some places lying as thick as shells on 
the seashore/ Altogether he and the people emplo^^ed by him 
gathered more than six thousand ; out of wiiich not more than 
about 35 coins were of outside origin or derived from a foreign 
source. With the exception of these few, the whole of the 
coins found at Nagar 'were exclusively of Nagar mintage and 
belonged to Nagar alone/’ 

The coins described by Vincent Smith in his Indian Museum 
Catalogue are a part of that find. A large proportion of this 
find has been lost. 

The date of these coins is disputed, Carlleyle and Cun- 
ningham put the date at 250 B.C. to 250 A.D. Vincent Smith 
and Prof. Rapson are agreed that the initial date for the 
coins is about 150 B.C. But they' are not agreed as to the 
respective dates of the various types or the date of the 
cessation of these local issues. Vincent Smith is probably 
right in attributing the cessation of this local coinage to 
Samudra Gupta’s conquest of North India. According to bis 
latest history this will fix the date of the latest issue at about 
350 A.p. But I think that Vincent Smith is wrong when he 
says that the larger coins, specimens 1-11 in his Catalogue, 
are among the earliest. I am inclined to think that Prof. 
Rapson is nearer the mark when he puts them among the 
later Malava issues, owing to their similarity to the coins of 
the Nagas of Padmavati, My reasons for agreeing with Prof. 
Rapson are — - 

(1) In the 2 !icI century B.C. (the date assigned for these 
types l>y Vincent Smith) Prakrit inscriptions were the order 
of the day. None of the inscriptions known to date from 
that period are in pure Sanskrit. The legend read on these 
coins is Malavanam Jaijah. This is pure Sanskrit. The term- 
ination commonly used for the genitive plural in Prakrit is 
-<Ina, sometimes -ianani, never -anam. 

(2) ] am of the opinion that Malaya is the older form 
of the tribal name. This is a form found on some of the coin.s. 
Now, there is a people mentioned in Sanskrit literature as 
living in the east of the Panjab, called variously the Malaya, 
the Malaya, or the Malava tribe. Th^y were the people wlio 
put up the .stoutest resistance tO;Alek’:ander' during his campaign 
in the Panjab. The Greeks called them the Malloi. Had the 
name Malava been in common use at that time, I feel sure 
that the Greeks would have transliterated the word as the 
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Malliioi* .This ; see ms Xo me' to show that the commoner .form, 
of the tribal name at the time'of the-4Ji^mk' ; in\msions wtis 
Malaya. 

There seems to me to be little doubt that these mysterious 
Malavas of the coins were the descendants of the people wlio 
faced Alexa,nder 150-200 years before; driven' awa 3 C by corn 
tinual pressure from, the North-West from their prosperous settle- 
ments along the . valleys of the' Ravi and the Beas to tlie more 
rugged and barren, but less accessible country to the south 
of Tonk. This view is supported by the fact that some of 
the coins have inscriptions reading from right to left. This 
would seem to betoken an origin from further North-West, 
where, iinder the influence of the Kharosth! script, Brahml 
iiifiCriptioos are found reading from right to left. 

1, therefore, conclude that the earlier coins are those on 
hicli Malaya or Malaya is read or on which there are inscrip- 
tions reading from right to left. This would put Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 16 of those described as among the earliest. 

There seems to be a great variety of types among these 
Malava coins. Both Carlleyle and Vincent Smith recognize 
a good many different types. Among the collection described 
here none of tho.se with anything at all distinguishable on them 
are duplicates. As in Carlieyle’s collection there are few coins 
among tliem of obviously foreign origin. Thanks to the un- 
pleasant climate and the inaccessibility of their home, the 
Malavas were left undisturbed by fresh invasions from the 
North-West or by the formation of fresh empires in India-'. The 
fact tliat very few coins of outside origin arc found at Nagar 
shows that the Malavas were more or less out of touch with 
the rest of the world. It is obvious too that these coins would 
have been of little use in dealings with merchants living at 
a distance from Nagar. Their only use could have been in 
minor transactions in the^ local . markets, and it must have 
been a poor community that could find a use, even in local 
dealings^ for such low- valued coins. 

The otily coins among this collection which I can dtdioitely 
recognize as foreign coins appear to be specimens of the coins 
of MahEraJi Deva, one of the N^a kings of Narwar. It has 
been clearly established before that there wag some sort of 
connection Wtwoen these two small communities. I am inclin- 
ed', to think that specimens 5B, 59, 60 and 72 (a) in Vincent 
.Smith’s Catalogue are NSga. coins and that the correct reading 
onfall these specimens is MahU^amm'faya. There are distinct 

g dnts of similarity in , between them and the coins of 

ahaiaja Ganapati of'Ni'gak''.' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

•'It is possible tha¥ 'Hd*' '29 ' is an Avanti coin, but 1 can 
find no parallel coin fo' ' It’- In- 'Vincent Smith’s Catalogue. 
All the other poin^', given'Jtio.the ' attached list are, I think, 

' local. *' ' ' 
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List of Goins. 

(!) Obverse..— Malaya. Reverse — Obscure markings in the 
shape of irregular dots. I eannofc find this in either Rodgers' ^ 
or Vincent Smith's Catalogue. If the theory put forward above 
is correct. This should be one of the earlier coins. It is 
thicker and of coarser workmanship than many of the coins. 

{2) Obverse. — Mala in clear letters written twice On 
top from left to right, below from right to left. Inscription 
complete. 

I have mentioned this coin above. I consider it one of 
the older types. It too like No. 1 is rather thicker than the 
majority of the coins for its size. Mala may be the name of 
some king pamed after the original founder of the tribe. 
Malaya is probably a derivative from •• mala'' meaning simply 
the tribe of Mala.” 

(3) Obverse. — Mala in the centre of the coin; very faint. 
Probably the complete inscription. Reverse. — Defaced. This 
is probably a kindred coin to No. 2, but a later issue. 

(4) Jamapa on obverse. Reverse. —Ohseme. This is pro- 
bably the same coin as No. 12455 in Rodgers’ Catalogue 
and No. 99 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue. Possibly Vincent 
Smith is mistaken in reading a 'ya’ endwise, and this mark 
is only a defect in the coin. 

(5) Obverse . — Yama on left and tree in railing on right. 
Reverse. — Defaced. This coin seems to be connected with 
No. 69 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, where Yama and a 
tree in a railing are found on the obverse. But it is differ- 
ently arranged. 

(5A) Obverse.— (3Ia) ?--Gaja. Reverse. — Elephant facing 
right. This is probably the same as Nos. 82 and 83 in 
Vincent Smith’s book. Gaja is Sanskrit for an elephant. 
So the device on the reverse seems to have some connection 
with the name The prefix ' ma ' in these coins may possibly 
be an abbreviation for ‘ Maha ’ meaning ‘great’ or it may be 
the mysterious name ‘ Ma ’ applied to the three gods of the 
Trimurti. Magaja would then mean “elephant of Siva” or 
“ elephant of Vishnu,” etc. 

(6) Obverse. — Tree and Na Jaya. Malava obscured. 
Reverse. — Obscure, but probably animal with horns facing 
left. Similar to Nos. 49 to 58 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue 
and 1241 i in Rodgers’ Catalogue. But I can find no exact 
parallel. 

{7} Obverse, — Malava only, in bold characters set in an 
incuse circle. ^ Reverse; — Hump^.buil facing' left in' standing , 
position. I can find no parallel to this coin in either Rodgers’ 


^ C. J. Rodgers, Catalogue of the Come of the Indian Museum ^ Part 
III, Calcutta, 1895, p. 15. 
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or Macent SroitlXs, though it- belongs to tlie circiilar ‘' Bull 
type/ 

[H) Obverse, — Malava only, across the centre. Remrse.,— 
Humped bull facing left. Somewhat similar to No. 7. 

(9) Obverse, — Palm-branch with Malava on one side and 
ya Jaya on the other. Meim'se. — Aninml facing right in dotted 
border. This is possibly the same as No 28 or 30 in Vincent 
Smith’s Catalogue. 

(10) Obverse,-— Maiava ; NaJaya. Hiunp bull 

facing left, recumbent. Rectangnlar shape. I can find no 
parallel to this in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, though it is 
.«omevThat similar to No. 37. 

(11) Obtmrse.—Madava only in the centre of the coin. 
.Reverse, — Bull facing left. I can find no exact parallel to this 
Possibly same as 12456 of Rodgers' Catalogue. 

(12) Obverse. — Madava siijaya. Reverse, — Humped bull 

facing right. This coin is fairly large and square. 1 can find 
no parallel in the catalogues. The letters are fairly distinct 
and .1 am convinced that the first letter in the second line is 
not ‘na.’ 1 read ' su ’ which gives good sense. The inscri|> 

tion then reads ** The well -conquering Malava.” 

(13) Obverse, — Malava in incuse square. Reverse, — Animal 
facing left. This coin is cylindrical in shape, I can find no 
exact parallel to it. 

(14) Obverse, — Malava and tree. The ])art obscured is 
probably ‘ 7 ia jayad Reverse, — Lion facing left. Probably 
similar to No. 28 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue. 

(15) Obverse, — MaUmt ; Na Jaya ; very faint. Reverse . — 
Lion facing right. This coin does not appear to resemble any 
of tlie ‘ Lion type’ coins in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue. 

(16) Obverse, — Malaya or Malava in bold letters across 
the middle. The last letter is very badly formed if it is 
meant for a ' va.’ It looks very much like a ‘ cha.’ Per- 
haps we should read Mulacha. 1 see in Rodgers* (.Catalogue 
a coin of about the same siz,e on which he reads Mapacka 
It is possible' that this is the same coin. The middle letter 
however looks to me more like a ' la ’ as the second stroke 
is longer than the first. On the whole I am inclined to think 
it is a ‘ ya’ turned sidewise as In 'No. 73 of VincenfcSmith’sCata- 
Iogiie, Under a magnifying glass there are distinct traces of 

upper part of the letter being turned back like the lower 
part* The whole, eoinylias, a, distinct' similarity to No. 73 of 
Vinceiit Smith’s Cataloguey, r|p; thatenin too the middle letter 
looks to me more, Hfce: ''r&vV. \If is the? correct 
reading* this coinfBliout(l'’'by' pfi'ced' 'among the earlier coins. 
Jt'is certainly like tham'in ebnatruction. 

^ (17) Reverse. — ElepliatR. .1 

can ‘find t no : parallel td . tMi ■ ooin/ It 'is in fairly good con- 
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flit ion, and by the formation of the letters and general appear- 
ance I judge it to be one of the later types. 

{li^) Obverse.— Makivc^^^ /ferer6'r.— Defaced. 

, (19). Ditto. . '' . 

(20) MMava on top and traces of ya below. Beverse.-^ 
Defaced. 

(21) Obverse. — iia/am and tree. Reverse. — Defaced. 

(22) Obverse.— T. me and \—jnya. Reverse. — Defaced. 

(2B) Obverse. — Mala—'i (va). Reverse. — -Tree in railing. 

(24) Obverse. — Tree in railing on left : right, letters ob^ 
s(3ured. i?e?;er6*c.“~ Animal in dotted border. I can find no 
parallel to this in the catalogues. 

(25) Obverse. — Tree with traces of inscription on each 
side. Reverse. — Small vase in dotted border. Similar in 
type to Nos. 14-22 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, and Nos. 
12426-1 2429 of Rodgers’ Catalogue. 

(26) Tree and legend jaya. Reverse. — Ins 
distinct. Possibh^ a tigure between two sacraficiai posts in a 
dotted square. I cannot find an^dhing with a similar reverse 
to this in the catalogues. 

(27) Obverse. — Mala — ? {va) Reverse. — Vase with handles. 
There appears to be nothing exactly like this in the catalogues. 

(28) Legend in two lines somewhat obscure. This is 
possibly the same as No. 12 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, 
i.e., dlwerse. — Malava and jaya. Reverse . — Lota in dotted 
circle. 

(29) Obverse. — Ujjain symbol. Reverse. — Obscure mark* 
ings on one edge, one of which resembles conventional sigii 
for a lotus flower. 

(30) Open lotus flow^er on one side- Other side defaced. 
Possibly the same as No. 12425 in Rodgers’. 

(31) Obverse. — Malava. Reverse. — Lotus flower. 

mh December, 1921 . 
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Rajadhara, 160S S. 

Y!a5^od|jara, 1522 8* , 

Fig. I.' if ii- 

' V ’ Dig. 2. -■ 
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Tval\ inia. lo-tS S. 
Fig. 3. 


Ratna, 1607 S. 
Fig. 4. 


I. A n alleged Coin of Gevuda Govinda of SylheL 

I have to thank Mr. H. E. Stapleton, I. E.S. , for drawing my 
attention to an article which deals with a coin of iinknown 
provenance belonging to the cabinet of the Indian Museum, 
published by Mr. R. D. Banerji, M.A., in Nnniismatie. Sup- 
plement No.‘' XXX LI I (J.A.S.B., No. -3, 1920, pp. 86 and 87). 
Dr. Smith, in his Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. J, p 314, 

read tlie obverse legend on this coin thus 

1. S as a k a G u 

2. . . . . . .-.chi' 

3. 1 1 a D e v a h. 

The coin is illustrated as No. 6 of Plate XXX of the 
Catalogue. Mr. Baner|i first read the legend as '^Guna- 
govinda Devah ; but Pandit B. B. Vidyaviiioda, Asst. Curator, 
Arohmological Section, Indian Museum, corrected the reading 
to Giirugovinda Devah,’’ which Mr. Banerji now accepts. 
On the stixmgth of this reading he proceeds to identify this 
Gurugovinda as Gaudagovinda, the king who is said by tradition 
to have been ruling at the time of the conquest of Syihet by 
the Muhammadans. Mr. Banerji reads the date on this coin a.« 
140{‘?)3 i^akabda, and then entens into some speculations as 
to the date of the first conquest of Syihet. He also attempts to 
explain how Gurugovinda, the correct form of the name came 
to be misspelt in Bengali books as Gauragovinda, by assuming 
that, the scribes, in their carelessness, left out the final j in 

writing and thus )j^ came to be transliterated in Bengali 

as Gaura. He apparently overlooks the fact that the name was 
"always written in Bengali as Gauda and not Oaura. 
y • I would first draw attention' to 'the fact that the date of 
the first conquest of Syihet ceased to bean object of speculation^ 

' when Mr. Stapleton published an inscription from Syihet in the 
August number of the, Dacca Review for 1913, p. 154. 

’ The inscription ‘clearly states that the first conquest of 
Syihet was accomplished by'Sihandar i£ban in the time of 

Shathsu-d-dln Flro^; Shah ih ,703 'K « 1303 A,D. 


a 

II 
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NunitsHifdk, ^uppknienl No XX..X.VII , 

^jtkLo jO: ^\[s^ jsj J^f 

^ . ^Jj ,Ji,: vu u^;.« 

, , ^ Sf’-' . . 

^■'I'he lir>L <'(Hiquest by Iskiiu of the town, .Srihat was 

by the hand of i^ikaiidar Ivlian <^ay,j in the tiine of Sultiin kiroz 

8 hah Del I lav! in the year 709 H.” J 

As regards the CMiin Jtseih straiigely e.i;ioiig}i, Mr. Banerji 
himself desca'ibed some time ago in the Annual -Irleport of the 
Areiueological Surve}^ of lndia.M7)r' 19i:3-l4/ 249-59, no less 
than nine coins of Tippera nf t9iis' type/tovo of them with pre^ 
eisely similar phraseology of legend ... The photograph of tiie 
allegetl coin of G,iiiai go rind a published with, 'Mr. Ranerji’s note 
in the d A.S. B. is iiiiic'n less distinet tharr the one publisiied in 
the I'.M.C.h 

Idle following appears to be tl,u3 coivreot read (X tlie e<,in : 

O/nv rsv' . -™.S r I vS r 1 y u , 

t a G o V i ■' 
n d a D e v a h. 

\Eei>Brse.--Lkm mmiingXo proper right; a mark on his 
back. Between the two fore-legs ; between the two hind legs 
)>(t ; between the hindmost leg and the upturned tail 

N.B. A small cross or four-pointed star stands for ir. 
This form of eight may , be seen on the first page of leaf 

9 of the manuscript of Sri Krishna Kirtana in the VafiglyM 
Sahitya Parisat edition of the book. The unit I believe is 1. 
But it may be a cramped 2 with the lower limb very short, 
it is difiicuit to understand how Messrs. Banerji and Vidya- 
vinoda read the t<i at the beginning of the obverse second line 
as lid or ru, as exactly similar /a ’, 9 appear on two of the coins 
(les(.*ribed by AIV. Banerjee in the report of the Arelueological 
Survey, referred to above. 

Hiere is a <ligger-like perpendicular stroke between the 
second An and i/in wiiich is very probably the trident of 
Siva, (^oviuda Manikya was a renowned Salva. (Pwliamala, 
by Kaihisa (diandra Sitnha, p. 99.) The tiident, it ?nay be 
noted, is very clear in the same portion in the coin of 
Ratnamanikya described below. 

The coin js, therefore, one of Govinda manikya of Tippera, 
dated in the Saka year 1581. 

The omission' of the term Manikya, the title of the 
Tippem flijas, in the obverse iegendl is rather uruisnal. But 
we must remember that it. is a ^quarter-rupee and the space 
available for writing is rather, meagre. ’ Fortunately, we can 
support the reading by an exactly .similar^ coin ol Kalyipa- 
mSiiikya, father of Govinda^minikya. 

1 The inscription is now in tU Dacca Museum. Mr. Stapleton 
has recently republished the complele dn^oripfclon. j.'A.S. B-, 1922. No. 7* 
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^ 2." A Quarter-Eupee of Kalyana-manikya, 

This coil), along witli a set of three ■otlier Tlppera coins, 
was obtained tlirough the exertions of Babu Nai:eiicli;ariarayaria 
Chakra varto M. A . , Su b -Deputy Magistrate, Coinilla , from 
'Babii Brajendra Kiiinara Chatarji, M'.A.,dlL.., Asst. Manager 
of the Tippera E-aj Estates, and the latter gentleman has 
kindly presented these coins to the Dacca IVfiiseum. 

(I.)' Coin of Kalyana-manikya Fig. 

. Silvm\ , *66. Weight.lBd grs. Date 1.548 S. 

Obverse, —III a square, ■ the ■margins outside it being 
occupied by decorative 'curves, as in the coin .of Covinda” 
niftnikya described above— _ 





.Reverse, —In a/ circle witliiii a cirole of flots^ grolnsquc 
.lion' rimii'ing to, proper, right, with t.h,e right fore-pa \s' mised. 
A b"'. mark at the .top. 

Between the two fore-legs , . . . . 

Between the two hind -legs . . . . . , 

Between the hind-most leg and the uptiiriied tail . . Sir 

The last figure of the date has a cross-iike appearance, 
but the two lines of the cross do not cut each other at rigiit 
angles. This figure, as already pointed out, should be taken 
as 8, 

I should like to draw attention to certain otlier points 
referred to in Mr. Banerji’s note on the Coinage of Tippera in 
the Annual Report of the Archeological Survev of India for 

(a) The inexplicable syllables on the coins of liatna- 
fiiaiiikya which Mr. Banerji reads as r/m, dda are in all 
probability Durggfl. The reading of Sr! Durgga, however, 
m not altogether free from objection. 

(&) The date on the coins of Krl^na-manikya {A.S.H.. 
191^-14, Plate LX VII, Nos. li and 1:^} with his queen-consort 
Jihnavi are read by Mr., Banerji as 1682 S. The figisreB on 
the sii ver^ coin are not very .clear, but the second figure, at least, 
seems to be 5. In the case, however, 'of the gold coin (No. 12) 
the succeeding figures appear to,' be §2. The Kajamala does 
not mention Any Krisna-mlnikya on 'the throne of Tippera In 
..or about li62 S.,^but one significairt fact' needs to be considered 
In this connection. The coifa of '\KaIySna-minikva in the 
Dacca Museum cabinet is dated 'in' 1542 Sakibda. ' The next 
reJiable date ^ appears , .to , b.e ,. loS t....S.*v in ...a . cop pe r -plate ...grant of 
^ Kalyina-manikya, published & the ;R§JamalE, p. 592, The 
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iiexr date, is 1581 S., on the coin of Govincla-manikya diseussed 
■-above, There is also 1582 S'., on a coin of 'Ohhatra-manikya,^ 
'■■secoiid soii' of Kalyana-manikya^ .noticed on page 39 of the 
Rafainala. 

The history of the period is confused and very little 
known. ■ ¥asodhara-rnanikya came to the throne of Tippera 
in 1535 S.,, according to the' Rajamala ; but his coin of 1522 S. 
■in the Dacca Museum cabinet (to be described below) shows 
that he must have come to the throne at least tbit teen years 
oarlier. He is said to have come into collision with Jahangir, 
the Mu gh al Emperor, in' 1613 ii.D. ('Rajamala, p.'76), a state- 
ment which is shown to be very probable by the recent dis- 
coveries by Prof. Jadiinath Sarkar in the “ Bahar-i-Stan,'” 
■■about Islam Kli all’s wars in Bengal. . It is said that in his 
contest with the Mughal arm 3 % Yasodhara, 'was taken prisoner 
and sent to Dehil. The whole of Tippera was overrun b.y 
the Miiglial army. Ya.sodh,ara was ofifered -peace ;On ea.sy- 
terms, provided he acknowledged the Mu^al Emperor as 
suzerain ; but he preferred abdication and died in Vrindavana, 
■.a religious recluse, worshipping -Visnu, 

The throne according to Yasodhara’s desire went to one 
Kalyina-manikj^a, about whose parentage nothing is known, 
but who is said to have been a distant cousin of Yasodhara. 

Kalyana-manikya, as we have already seen, reigned 
probably from 1548 S. to 1581 S. The 1562 S.,wvhich I propose 
to read on the coins of KrLsna-manik 3 "a, falls exact! 3 ^ between 
the two limits of Kaiyana-raanikya’s reign. The only sugges- 
tion I can make is, that during the long reign of Kalyana- 
nianik 3 'a, who did not belong to the direct rojuxl line, his 
aiithorit 3 ’' was disputed b 3 ' a relation w^ho thought he had better 
ciaiois to the throne and who styled himself Krisna-manilyva 
on his coins. 

// Coins oj RajaiJtara^ Ya&od}iara and Raina-manikya in 
ihe cabinet of the Dacca Museum. 

The coin of Kaiyana-manik 3 ^a in the cabinet of the Dacca 
Museum has already been described, I take this opportunit}*^ 
of putting on record three other ancient Tippera coins in the 

cabinet of the Dacca Museum. 

( 2 ) Coin of RSjadiiara-manikya. Fig. 1. 

Sliver. Weight, 161 grs. Size, *92. Date 1508 S. 

Obverse , — In a square— 

■ , ■ ; ■ .:■ ' ■' . 
^ ... 

■It : 
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Tlic^ margins are occupied by scrolls.- ■ ■ 

Hf cerse . — lii a circle, within a ring- of. small ■ circles, with 
centres marked by points; grotesque lion riirrniog to prn|ier 
right., with a trideiit fixed on its back, -and a mark like ;ui 
'iiivca’ted coinina ajapeaiihyg n,ear Its d;)e:nt tail— 


Bet^ 

ween itie fore 

paws 




Betwetm the hind paws' . ' ■ ' . 

' ' 

. - ft , 


Between the tai'l 

and t he : hindmost pi 

£IW. 



The 

date is written o-vd-' .'aiid ' 

the first 

•figures 

a re 

without 

doubt one, fi 

ve and zero.- Next. 

is a solid 

ciplier 

and 

then a ir 

ross. If tile 

cross" is 8, the solid t 

,‘lpher does not c 

onot 

and the 

date is ioOS 

sS. But if the crosj? 

iu not a 

figure. 

t lie!] 

ihe date 

is l;j00 S. 





(3) 

17 a-.' 0 

Coin id Y.n 

so -man iky a, son of 

Idajadha.] 

ra-mani 

kA'a. 

p Ig. 

Siiv 

er. IVeitfhl, 

i(>3 grs, *94. 

Date, lb 

•J2 8. 


Obn 

owe — As in the previous coin, in 

a square 

the mat 

:’gins. 

outside being oecupie* 

rl by sevoll-woi'k— 






Si i'i: ;® ^ 






i:*ltS!Tfn^J r-ff 

















Etcersp, — in a eircde, within a ring of small circles, with 
centres marked by points, as iti tbe previous coin. 

The rampant lion running to proper right is much smaller 
than usual, while the upper portion of the circle is occupied by 
the figure of Krisna playing on a flute ; two females stand on 
eit-ber side eacdi with a hand raised towards Krisna. 

Between the circumference of the circle and 
the female figure to the ])roper right . . 

Between the fore paws of the lion . , 

Between the hind paws . . , . ^ . 

The appearance of Kriinai with female figures^ on tiie 
csoin bespeaks yaso-niEpikya's devotion to Krisna and agrees 
well with the statement, of the'Rajamila (p. 70), that he died in 
¥rindSbana, worshipping Vkhnu.^ 

(4) Coin of Ratna*minikya, grandson of Govinda« 
mS!ilk3m. Big, 4, 

Silver. Weighty 163 grs. 8im^ "94. Date, 1607 S, 

Within a square^ open at the top, the space there 


^ Five more coins of YaiSo-mSigtikya have recently been presented to 
die^Daoca Miifieiini Cabinet by Brajendm Bab«. Bach of them has slight 
variations in the obverse and reverie legends. Th© date Is the same 
on all of them, 1522 ^4ka,' ' . ^ ... 
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being occupied by the' letters PRS, with the representation of a 
trident !>el’\veei:i the two letters- — 

, . 

1dui in argii'is Hvre occupied' by.;. seroll-ar 

I Reverse . — In a circle, within' a ring' of ■ sniaii ei redes, with 
cent res marked by points, grotesque lion ramiing to', pro-|'M/r 
right, with a trident fixed on its'baek—- 

BetAveen t tie fore paws .. 

Between the hind paws . . 

Between the tail atul the hindmost paw 

], annex a pedigree, showing the relationship and the date.'^ 
of the kings dealt with. 




Xanio of king. 

1 

Date given in 
Rajamala. 

Date from eoi ns. 

Rajadhara 

1633-30 S. 

1.508 S. 

Yasodhara; son of Baja- 
d liar a. 

1.535-47 S. 

1622 S. 

Kalyana, distant cousin 

1.547 1681 S. . . 

1548 B. 

of Y a>odhara, 

(dovinda, son of Kalyana 

1681-82 S. 

1581 B. 

Chhatra, 2rKi son of , 

1682-87 S. 

! ' 1582 S. 

Kalyana. 

( lovinda {2nd time) 

1587-1.591 S. ... ; 

(Rajamala, p, 85) 

Hamadeva, son of : 

1.501-1604 S. . . i 


Oovinda. 1 

Ratua, son oi R a made a 

1604-1606 S. .. 

.... 

(minor). 

Karemlra, son of 

lfi05-160oS. .. 


(lovinda {iisur|)er). 
Ratria (2nd time) 

1606-1634 S. . . 1 

1607 S. 


Coins were usually struck in Tippera on the accession of a 
new sovereign and this custom is still followed. Some of the 
dates found on the coins may^ therofote? the initial 
years of each sovereigud" 

Dacca Muse am: 

The liUh Ja,n., 1921. 
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I I have received some valuable'" feuggesiion# tfgApdlng 'the reading 
of dates on the coins from Mr. .R. Bhrfxv'I.O.SU/M’d 'I record here ray 
grateful appreciation of his assistance, - 
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VSS9. .vNotbs' on. the Gupta and Latee Gupta, Coinage. 

1. Ooim of SaniacJmra Deva. 

A' ' copper-plate inscriptiori of a king of Eastern India, 
who is called Samachara Deva on the plate, was discovered in 
1909 in the village of Ghugrahati, under the Kotalipada Police 
Station of the Faridpur district of ,Be.ngal. It was edited 
Mr. ,R. D. Baiierji, M.A., of the Arehaulogical Survey in 
J.A.S.B., August 1910. Mr. Banerji tried to prove that the 
grant was spurious, while Mr. Pargiter contended that it was a 
perfectly genuine one (J.A.8.B., 1911, June and August). The 
late Dr. Bloch ridiculed the idea of a king with such a curious 
name as Samachara,-—*' Mr. Decency.” {A.S.R., 1907-8, p. 256.) 
As a result, Samachara Deva*.s existence and identity can 
hardly be said to have yet been satisfactorily established, and 
any new light on the subject may be wtdeome. Now, did 
Samachara Deva actually live and reigr) ? Mr. Pargiter has 
already answered this question. Even if the grant were 
spurious, no forger would be so foolish as to date it in the 
reign of a king who never existed.” (J.A.S.B., August 1911, 
p. 499.) Fortunately, we can adduce stronger proofs of his 
existence than mere reasons — proofs which have been actually 
in the hands of previous writers, though no one has ever 
. suspected their e.xistence hitherto. I refer to the two coins, 
described as ‘uncertain’ on pp. 120 and 122 of the 
Vol. I, and illustrated m- Nos.. 11 and 13 on Plate XVi. ■ They 
are both of gold (considerably alloyed with silver). One of 
them, of the RajaUla or the ‘ throned king ’ type, was found 
on the banks of the Arunkhali river, near Muhanunadpilr, hi 
the Jessore district of Bengal. It was found along with a 
gold coin of &4ihka and another gold coin of the light-weight 
‘‘Imitation Gupta” type, as well as silver coins of Chandra- 
gupta, Skandagupta, and Kurnaragupta. (Allan, Catalogue 
of Gupta Coins, Introduction, Section 171; and J.A.S.B., 
1852, Plate XII.) The provenance of the other coin is un- 
/known. It is of the common * archer type ’ of the Gupta coins. 
The king’s name occurs below the right arm of the king, hut 
Dr. V. A. Smith did not veiitqre on a reading. A letter occurs 
between the feet of tlie king which Dr. Smith recognised as 
<0'ha. :Th 0 reverse legend 'he recognised as Nurmdm-nimtirt, 

, with some hesitation. Of 'the Mfolila coin, he remi ttie iiamo 
of the king on' the obverse ;iii WmnMkai written in characters 
-of the dose of the sixth the reverse legend as 

NarendrBdUya, , Mr. Allan in h'ie ‘‘ Oatalogiie of Gupta Coins ” 
attributes the ^archer type’ coin to- a period earlier than that 
of'SaiMka (Introd.,'p. M) ; .antfltom the supplanting of the 
Garuda standard of the Gpiftae;hy the Bull standard on this 
coin* surmises that of a devout ^aiva. The 

king’s ^ name he (Action 165) as Saha or 
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Samacha or Yanidcha^ eaid thus desires to coimect it with the 
RdjalUa coin, on which he reads the king's name dis Y amdiha. 
The reverse legend he reads on both the coins as Narendra- 
diiya. ■ 

In the Report of the x^rchseological Survey of India for 
i913“14, Mr. R. D. Banerji discusses these two coins again : 
and after a careful study he comes to the conclusion that the 
name of the king on the obverse of both the coins is the 
same, viz. Yama. The reverse legend is read as Narendra- 
vinaia. 

A careful study of the two coins will, 1 believe, convince 
any scholar, that the name of the king is the same on both 
the coins, and that it cannot be read as anything else than 
Samdchd ; and the reading is confirmed now that we know of 
the existence of a contemporary king, Samacliara Deva by 
name, whose copper-plate inscription was discovered not far ^ 
from the find spot of one of these coins (the Hdjalild coin)^ 
and the lettering of whose name, as written on his copper- 
plate, closely agrees with the lettering on these coijis. The 
coins may therefore Le assigned to the Samachara Deva of the 
Ghugrahati plate ; and they in their turn furnish proofs, 
hitherto wanting, of his existence and reign, and of the 
genuineness of the Ghugrahati plate. These coins may be 
described thus : 

(1) Coin of Samachara Deva. 

MeAal, alloyed gold. Weight, 148*2 grs. Size, *9. Pro- 
venance unknown. 

Obverse . — The King, a powerful figure in traditional Gupta 
dress, standing in Tribhahga pose. A halo is seen round the 
head and he looks to his own right ; to the left of the head 
curls are shown. A necklace of pearls or golden beads is 
prominent round the king's neck. A bow is shown in the left 
hand, while the right hand is offering incense at the altar. 
Below llie left hand, in characters of the close of the sixth 
century A.I). Samd. between the feet chd and above the bull 
of the standard, probably m. The first d in md is a siiper- 
script angular stroke, and the second d in cha is a short 
perpendicular stroke to the proper left, exactly as found on 
tlie Ghugrahati plate of Bamachara Deva ; but in this plate 
chd has the angular stroke and md the perpendicular one. 
These metlmds of marking a appear to have been indis- 
criminate. „ , ' 

To the right of the king ap|>eai:s;,a.. it&niiatd firmly ^planted ^ 
on the ground .surmounted, by Eull standard 

unmistakably shows that the 'king- wa| a SaivaA' 

Eemrse. — A" -goddess,, ’nipbate:,*' bn a full blotto. 


^ The distance between and: GlingrSbSti is about 
So miles, the latter heingjto'the.S'd®40.’af ‘thn former. 
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lotus She has a lotus bud- with a stalk in her left hand, and a 
tioose ill the right hand. To: the right' of the head of the 
goddess, wliat appears to '.be an- mclistinct monogram is seen, 
and on the left margin ocems i^:ie legend Narendraviriata^ in 
hlurred cliaracters 

(2) Coin of Sarnachara Deya ' . 

Jieia'L alltjyed gold^ slightly purer than No. 1. : Weight. 
!4h grs. Size, *8. C .. 

dhirrse. — T!ie king, n ini bate, sits on a couch i!r(for coins) 
i}iiii|iie rFijaWa pose, and looks to his. right. His left .liaiid is 
raised, apparent!}’ touching ' the chin of the '.female ligiire 
standing to tfie left, or pointing to the lettering above, eompos^ 
ing tl,ie first two letters of his name. The right hand is placed, 
■on the hip i.o a manner ivhich, taken with the pose of the 
head, seems to express indifference or defiance to tim female 
'figure standing^to the right, though, the meaning of the pose i.s 
not very clear* Above the pointing left hand occurs Santa, 
below the couch cM, and beneath the feet of the female figure 
to the right of the king, ra, 

Beverse , — The goddess Sarasvatl,’ iiimbate, stands in a lotus 
bed in Tribhahga pose, looking to her right, the left hand resting 
on a lotus with a bent stalk, while the goddess draws another 
lotus to her face fas if to smell it) with her right hand. A lotus 
biid is on a stalk below tlxe bend of the right hand ; below 
wbicb agaiji is a hamsa (swan), with neck stretched upwards. 
Two fan-like lotus leaves are visible on the two edges of the 
coin. On the left maigin occurs the legend ■ NarendramnaM, 
The reverse type is also unique. 

Some conclusions force themselves upon the careful observer 
of the.se two coins: — 

(1) The King was certainly tiotof the Gupta lineage, though 
he may veil have been a successor of the Guptas, in the 
dominions wdiere the Guptas bad once held sway. 

(2) Samachara must, on palaeographic grounds, be placed 
earlier than Sasahka in chronology ; also there is no place for 
Samachara in chronology after Sasahka, whose immediate 
successors in Eastern India were Aditya Sena and his descen- 
dants in the west and the Khudgas in the east. 

(3) He was a devout Saiva. The continuance of the Bui! 
symbol by Sasahka,, a.s well as theiaets :',(a) that the BdjallM coin 
was found with a coin of K^asahkaand {b) that Sasahka's lineage 
and parentage have ‘never yet 'bean satisfactorily establislied, 
make it almost certain that SamicbSra was a predeeesst>r of 
Sasihka’ irr the kingdom' of Gauda, and of the same lineage, 
possibly his father. 


J Allan 'Calls the figure Labfinh but Hamm, the man, is ordin^irily 
associated only with the goddess' of learning, Sarasvati. 
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(4) The .Rajallia oolii may be later than the other eoiiK as 
it shows a distinct change from the almost conventional t\'pe‘. 
of the la.tter. ■ ■ ■ 

'X Gnpia and Laier Gnpta Gold Coin-i frooi tlasl Be7/rno\ 

A large number of these coins have been found in different 
■parts of East Bengal, notably in Kotalipjlda in the Farldralr 
district and in Sabhar in the Dacca district. The Dacca Museum 
may now claim to have tlie large.st eoliectirm of later (fuptn. 
sold coins, there being as many as eiglit of these coins in its 
.cabinet. 

The coins are described below : 

(1) Gold coin of t.'handra Cbipta il. discovf-u'cd at tiie 
village of Guakholip about throe quarters of a mile west (,>f the 
south-west corner of the fort at KotaJipilcht , in a field iocaliy 
known as Sotiakaiiduii. Weigh!. 127 o gi'ains. Size, *8, 
hi the Dacca Museum, ]• resented ])y Babii Nibaran Ghandra 
Chakravarti. 

Obverse. — King nimbate. looking to his right, a br>w in tiie 
left-hand and an arrow held near its liead in the right. Standard 
surmounted by Garuda visible on the back-giound between the 
arrow and the king. Below the left arm, Chandra, written 
vertically. 

Reverse. — Goddess, nimbate, seated on a lotus throne, 
witlnhi a circle of dots. A flower with a long stalk in her 
left hand and a noose in her rigid, , On the left margin of 
the coin, in a straight line, Srhnkramak. 

i'J) Gold coin of Skanda Gupta: found in the same place 
as No. 1. Weight. 142db Size, 

Obv€7\se . — King nimbate, looking to his right ; a bow hang- 
ing from the left v’lrist, right hand placed over tlie point of an 
arrow, the fingers slightly raised b.'s if assuring ahhaya (protec- 
tion). The Garuda standard on his right, from wdiicli a pennon 
is floating in the air. Below the left arm, Skanda. To the 
right of the face the ?/ of tya visible. On the left margin {pa) 
rahitakari o. 

Reverse. — Goddess nimbate, sitting on a lotus seat, stjriked 
flower in left hand, noose in the right. Legend on the margin, 

Kramaditya 

Belonging to Baba Ramesh (Tiandra Seiy Head (derk, 
Madaripur Municipality. 

(3) Gold coin of Skanda Gupta. Weight. l4D5, Size, ’8b. 
■Found in the same place as Nos. 1 and' 2. ^ 

Same as, N.o. 2: tyah visible ,to the right of the 
king’s face. I.egend in the left margin {pa) rahitakd .... 

Reverse . — Same as No. 2. 

Belonging to Hon'ble Sj. Ambica (diaran Ma/.umdar of 
BTirldpur. 
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(10) Another coin of the same tvpe and uiateri 1 i 
i'etterexecnted. 84. Sizeri^ Found i 

it resembles No. a in ■ having what; appears to kJ o- 
A mnm below tiie left arm of . the- kiiig. The- find of a s ^ 

-P'^eiinen of this cla.ss confirms the supposition tliat the'st’Trf 
■iC'iiuil ieiiei's.. though the reading is still doubtful A 
grnm resembling a four-bladed fan appears to the nro,t, '^T' 
..f «.,■ king's l.„,d Tho godd... rev,.* .E" 

nglit-tmiipd lyinoli is perhaps her oonet-t appearanee' i , 
debahemciit of the later coin.s being rcspon.sible for her nriW-v 
niice uith six arms. . ; '"V : ’ " '' 

ir - the same t,ype. gVeto/. alloyed a,,],. 

II ' whl. .Sn-r, Found in a village under the T aP- O 

poma- stiition ..f the Tippera district. Faksaiv; 

Oi(ir,rke.--8harply executed. Standard S-shaped A 
prominent below the left arm of tlie king and another 1 ' 
prominent to tlie proper right of his head. ' * 

^^^^^^ /?erer.vr.-.-The same goddes.s, six -armed : garland promi- 

•>. 2ht Origin of llm ' Imital ion GupUi’ Coins. 

in order to attempt an attribution of these light- wei^inf 
corns in mutation of Gupta types, it will be well to take note f 
other coins of this class noticed elsewhere. of 

Dynasties, J. Allan, p. 154, No fiun 

Metal, bafese gold. Weighty 86 5 grs. Size, *85. * ' 

A dagp'-like thing in the right hand of the king ■ stanrin i 
.p,,.l-h.ad.d like Oh, .Ho, 4. Bo, . di.tinot ,SVt to toe Si 
ig s fact and a horse below his left arm. Eio-ht-armfkrl 
goddess on the reverse like No. 4, holding a tapering fS 
proper right hand : rude legend on the leff margin, 

I he norse suggests a claim on the part of the Idng who i^sT i 

toE':hE:''”~' »•' p-'»™»noeE": 

(13) IHd, No. 621. 

Size, ' 85 . 

Standard the same as in above; king’s rioht- u. < 

plucking at the arrow (or sword-hilt ?) on his ri^ht Vho - 
eight-armed goddess on the rever.se, with the fruit in 
light hand. The legend on the left margin more 
appears to read Hrl Sudhanyadiiga ■ and 

gold. Weight, 81-7. 

I evpn!r’*”b*° above. Crescent between king and staudarrl 
Degend on the reverse Hudhanya, , , - i , «^«»-naar d , 

Survey Report, 1913-14, Notes on 
Indian Numismatics, ft, D. Banerji, p 258. Imitation o ? 
com ot base gold. Weight, 8W3 Le, &. Found xvlfh ' 
com of kSa^aiika and another coin of Samachara l>ev x ( h^ 


sovereignty 

Metal ^ base gold. 


Weight, 92 * 
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RajalUa coin, alread}' described), as well as some silver coins 
csf the Imperial Goptas, near Muhammadpur in Jessore. 

Exactly like No. 12 above. liegend on the reverse the 
same ; suggestive of a horse-sacrifice. 

(16) Ibid, Xiiiitatiun Gupta, coin of base gold. IVpitjLi. 
‘S5, Size./Q. Found in the Bogra district (in Mabastfian 0- 
and now in the possession of Eabu Mritynnjay Ray C'diau- 
flhuri. Zaiiiiiidai: nf Sadya-puskariin in the Earigpur district 
of Bengal. 

The oiitliiie of the king’s figure rather distinct, the 
execution of the bow in the king’s left hand very good. A, 
letter or monogram appears between the standard and the 
king’s face. Mr. Ban erji reads it as. pa. .'A stroke- like ra 
appears between tlie bow and the king’s waist. The figure .of 
the eight-armed goddess in a circle within the circle of dots, 
the sMne. Sudhauy^^ ■■■ 

(17) J'.A.S.B., April, 1910, pp. 142-143, History and 
Ethnology of North-eastern India, b,v Mr. .H. E. Stapleton. 
Imitation Gupta coin of base gold. Weights 87‘6. Size, 8. 
Found in Manes var, In the western suburbs of Dacca. 

No lettering on the obverse. The same eight-armed 
goddess on the reverse and apparently the same legend. 

(18) Ibid. Imitation Gupta coin of base gold. Weight, 
88*3. Size, *88. Provenance unknown, but probably some- 
where in the Dacca district. 

Exactly like No. 12 above. Sn between the king’s face 
and standard, and horse below his left arm as in Nos 14 and 
15. The same eight-armed goddess on the reverse and appar- 
ently the same legend. 

(19) History of Vikramapura (in Bengali), by Babu Jogen- 
dra Nath Gupta, First edition, p, 69. Imitation Gupta coin of 
base gold. Weight and Size, not recorded. Appears to be 
like our No. 6. I have seen two more coins of this claSvS. one 
in the Nahar collection at 4h Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, 
and the other in the possession of Rai Mani La! Nahar Bahador 
of 5, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. I was told that these 
two coins were procured by purchase from Luc^know, 

Allan (ibid. § 127) is of opinion that these are undoubtedly 
ancient coins. These coins are connected by weight and by 
the border of large dots with the coin of Sasanka illastrated 
on Plate XXIV, 2, and must be dated about the middle of the 
7th century A.D. We have considerable evidence that these 
are actual coins which circulated in Eastern Bengal; probably 
about the 7th century A.D.” Mr. 'Stapleton also- is of opinion 
that they were Bengal coins of a somewhat later date than 
Skandagupta. (J.A.S.B.-, April, 1910, p. 143, foot-note.) 

The following comparative study of the weights of the 
coins is interesting 
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No.. ,4 ' V . 85'‘4 grains. 

No. 12 

... 86*5 g.rams. 

'",,;■■ 5', ' . . ■ 87 ■ 

„ n 

. . 92-0 . .. 

„ : ;6 „ ; .. M'd 

,, ■ 14 

8P7 . ; 

„ 7 . 75 ■ M . 

,, 15 

... 83*3 

8 . « 87‘o ^ ' 

„ 16 

. . 85. 

y, . . 86*0. „ ■■■ ■ 

„ 17 

.. S7-6 

„ 10 .. 84 '. 

11 .. 86-8 

,, 18 

.. 88*3 

It appears pretty clear from the above that these coins were. 


sti'Hck on the 50 raii or hall 8 iwarna standard, of a rati .ot 
about } J)j grain, i.e. an oiiginal weight of about 05 grains; 
From Sasa^lka^s coin referred to by Allan above, 'which weighs 
85 grains, and from a coin of Kacha {Samiidragiipta ?) of 
debased gold (i.M.C., Vol I, p. 102, Kacha No. 2 , foot-note 
'No. 2), which' weighs .87*4, it appears that the standard was 
not unknown, but very seldom used. The coin of Sasahka 
seems to have been the immediate prototype of these 
coins. The following facts regarding these coins ina.y be 
■emphasised' 

(a) These were undoubtedly East Indian coins, and had 
ciixuilation only in Easteim India. 

{b) They are inter-connected by weight, by the border ol 
large dots on the two sides, and the figure of the eight-armed 
standing goddess looking to her left, on the reverse; con- 
sequently, they were issued by the same fanaih^ or in the same 
period. 

(c) They cannot be attributed to any of the Imperial 
Guptas, even to the last kings of the line, or to Samachara 
Deva or vSasahka. The crude execution and the figure of the 
goddess on the reverse, the uniform light iveight,— -all tell 
against this. 

{d} They imitate Gupta coins and were probably issued 
by a family, who liad veneration for Gupta traditions, and 
meant to keep them up. The spiral standard in place of the 
Garuda standard and the substitution of the eight-armed 
goddess on the reverse show, however, that the family was not 
connected with the Imperial Guptas. 

(e) They were not issued by the Palas or the Senas of 
Bengal, as, apart from, the fact that no coins that can be 
attributed to them are known, no one of these coins, except 
the one illustrated in the History of Vikramapura (found in 
Rampal, the ancient capital of the Senas), was found near the 
ancient seats of the Palas ' or- ‘Senas. Moreover it is not 
probable that these coins are, so late. The few letters that 
appear on them, here and there, appear to be older in form 
than the letters on the earliest Pak inscriptions. 

(f) They cannot be attributed to Harsavardhana, as his 
coins are known, and these coins do not resemble them in any 
way* 
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{gj The horse-Baerifice class of these coins was evidently 
issued by a king, who claimed paramount power and had 
celebrated a horse-sacrifice. 

(/i) One. of these horse 'Sacrifice coins was found with both 
'a coin of v^a&^anka/and one of '.the Samachara Deva. Judging 
from the debased character of these coins, it. would appear 
that they were issued ' a king, -who claimed pa ramoiH,it- 
power and who had celebrated a horse-sacrifice after the dip* 
■■appearance of Harsavardhana and Sasahka from the political 
arena. 

The only reasonable conciusioii that can be deduced from 
the above points. is, that the djmasty that satisfies all these 
conditions is the Gupta dynasty of Magadha, whose first king, 
Aditya Sena Deva, rose to paramount power in Eastern India 
immediately after the death of Harsavardhana and celebrated 
a horse-sacrifice. The Deoghar inscription which mentions 
this king (Fleet, p. 213), though much later in date, is evident- 
ly based on a contemporary inscription, and appears to record 
a genuine tradition about him,' It says that xAdit^m Sena was 
the performer of the Asvamedha and other sacrifices : that 
he. having returned from the Ciiola country, performed three 
Asvamedha sacrifices and consecrated a temple at the expense 
of three lakhs of of gold. 

The origin of the Gupta kings of Magadha is_traced from 
one Krisna Gupta in the Apshad inscription of AdiD^a Sena 
(Fleet. No. 42) This line had matrimonial alliances with the 
Vardhana and the Maukhari kings, Prabhakara Vardhana 
being son of Mahasena Gupta, sister of Mahasena Gupta. 
Malcrsena’s son was Madbava, who threw in his lot with his 
ijepbew Harsavardhana, and Madhava’s son was Aditya Beoa. 
Krisna Gupta, eighth in ascent from Aditya Sena, it has been 
suggested, was identical with Govinda Gupta (II. D. Banerji, 
History of Bengal, Part 1, p. 76), second son of Chandra 
Gupta 11 ; but except that the name Krisna and Govinda are 
synonymous, and the fact that the time of Krishna Gupta may 
be pushed back to the time of Govinda Gupta, there is no 
other ground for the identification. 

Tiie Deoghar inscription says that Aditya Sena spent 
three lakhs of gold tanJeahas in consecrating a temple. The 
meaning of the word iankaka is given in the Dictionary as, 
'‘a stamped coin, especially of silver*^ ; **a weight of silver 
equal to four masMsN Four misbis, are , equal: 4o-_ 

32 raits, or about 56 grains, the standard ,weigh|'pf the-pUheh'- , 
marked silver coins of India, The : 

Gupta type are of course heavier^ word 

iankaka f ordinarily employed ifofpilveij|4l^4ihlti%e'stateme 
that three lakhs of possibly 

shows that the writer m 6 ani;t 4 'd 0 nt|^ those light-weight gold 
coins, current during the tim%of'&e'^hp6aa:of Magadha, and 
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it was peril nps by this ' name that these' coins were known in 
inHitemporary times. 

The fall of the ('.kiptas of 'Magadha was followed by a: 
.:eiitnr\'-iong anarchy ■ in Eastern India, durliig uhicli the 
debaseimnit of the type went .on until it fina'llj^ became 
extinct: In the long drawn ago,ny, all civilised arts and crafts 
ueri^ forgotten, including the art of striking coins, and, in 
• 'Oiisequejice, we meet with the unique spectacle of a country 
■ioijiii' with^.uu any min teed- money whatever for four long 
cc-nlnries : for it has yet to'; be proved that the Paias and the 
deuas >li:uck coins. We have the- evidence of the Tabaqaio'- 
Xd-nri. Idiat the i\Iriha!umadan,g/ tm their first entry into Bengah 
saw no olliiw curreiKy in the country except rau’r/e shells, 
whicli tlu^y found sotfieing for all -transact iems of life. The 
contemporary Idbetaai account, of the adventures, of the 
Tibetan scliolaiy who was sent by the king of Tibet to take 
Atlsa, Bipafikara to Tibet, translated by the late Hai Sa,rat 
Chandra. Das Balia, tiur, in his ‘' Indian Pandits in the Land 
of' Snow/^ records an interesting ■ picture of nio,iiastie life 
during the rule of, Nayapala-iu 1040 A,D. ■ It shows that all 
monetary .t.ra'nsaotioiis w'ere- made in 'gold measured out in 
small quantities and in cowrievS. Xo minted money is referred 
to any where in tdie narrative. ' ■■■ ■ 

N. K. Bhattasal'l 

240.'. PimsiAK 'Cou:p.LnTS on the Muoha'l and. ..Subsisqiient 

COINA'GKS. ' ' ' 

The couplets inscribed on the coins of the Mui^al Emper- 
ors are often the merest tra.sh. when considered as poetry hut 
they are not, -tn’ all that, altogether devoid of interest or 
utility. They illustrate the overweening conceit and self- 
esteem of these rulers and the servility and adulation of the 
court poets. At the same time, the metrical arrangement and 
liiythm often makes it easy for us to supply on worn, crudely 
executed or otherwise defective specimens, letters and even 
words which are but partially visible. But though the metric- 
al nature of the legends is universally acknowledged, and the 
individual words have in almost all oases been deciphered 
correctly, they have not always Been ordered in our catalogues, 
as the rules of Persian prosody require. 

it is now^ more than ’'fifty years since Bloohmami drew’' 
attention to thi.s shortcoming in Marsden’s Numismaia, and 
showed how “ necessary" it was even for' numismaticians to 
take care of the Ar$ Poetica. .when describing the coins of the 
,Mogbui dynasty of India and the ijlafawis of Persia {Pro- 
ceedings A.S.B,, 1 869,. -p, '260). 'More recently, Mr. John Allan 
has laid stress on the same point in coniieotioii with the 
metrical inscriptions on the coins oi the Guptas. He has not 
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only stated in each ease whether the line is an U-pagiti^ PriJird 
or a Vam-shaslliavila verse, but employed tiie meti-e as the 
clue to the detenriination ol: many doiibttui questions, and 
constituted it the ultima mtio tor judging the soundness of 
emendations and ]n‘oposals for the restoration of the text 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, 1914, Introd., 
pp. ovii-cxxiv). 

C. J. Rodgeis was on his guard against this pitfall, and 
thought it necessary to consult two competent Maulavis of 
the Calcutta Madrassa (J.A.S.B., 1888, pp. 18, 27, Notes), who 
would appear to have furnished him with the true order, as 
well as the correct renderings of the distichs. Mr, Stanle}’^ Lane- 
Poole also admits having availed himself of the assistance of 
Dr. Rieii in regard to this matter (B.M.C., lutrod.. cxix). It is 
to be regretted that there are no ti'aces of this punctilious 
regard for metrical correctness in the three latest catalogues of 
coins, and that the ordering of the words in them leaves 
considerable room for improvement. I shall, for the sake of 
brevity, take only the most recent one — the excellent comiDiia- 
tlon of i\Ir. Brown — to whose industry we are indebted for an 
exhaustive list of all such 'Baits’ as have been discovered. 
They are just eighty in number, but the order of the words in 
the first hemistichs of at least fifteen of them is demonstrably 
erroneous, and the second line also of one distich is metrically 
unsatisfactory. About seven of them (Nos. 47, 60, 66, 69, 71, 
75 and 79) which are correctly given in Rodgers’ article 
(J.A.S.B., 1888, pp. lS-31), and the rectification of which offers 
no difficulty, I shall say nothing. I will deal only with the 
eigist or nine couplets which have been discovered since he 
wrote. 

For instance, No. 20 should be : 

^ yssxj j)ui> 

Each line consists of four and the metre is Hajaz-i- 

Wl tisamman’-i- Salim, 

In the second line of No. 40, the insertion of the word 
J'U before substitution of for is 

obviously required to make the line conform to the rules of 
scansion. 

The metre of No. 51 is exactly the same as that of No. 20^ 
as is obvious from the fact that the second hemistich of both 
are absolutely identical.. It consists of four and the 

couplet therefore must read ' 
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I liaTe said that the metrical arrangement of the legend 
is often helpfnl in enabling us to reconstruct or restore the 
couplet, when all the words have not come on the coin. This 
is' well exemplified by No. 61. The second hemistich which is 
complete shows, the metre is Hajaz4-Mumddm or 

Mahmf The first line, therefore, cannot 

possibly be It is not difficult to say what it 

ought to be, as the second line of No. 61 ivS ^ib 
That of No. 63. is ' ' " . 



and that of No. 75 


id ju 




Evei^y word of the first line is inscribed clearly and may be 
read by any one on the obverse of P.M.C., 2839. There is, 
therefore, no room whatever for hesitation on the question, and 
it be said with confidence that the first lines of Nos. 61, 
63 and 75 must he identical. But the order of the words as 
given in Mr. Whitehead’s catalogue (P.M.C, Nos. 2091 and 
2766) and folio w^ed by Mr. Brown, 


'"V** A— 

must be rejected for metrical reasons. The line will scan only 
if it is read 

dj jyj 

The variant given bv Beale {Alifidkiid-Tawdnhh, Lucknow 
Lith., 1867 A.C., p. 341, 1, 2) 




, X.MO d>\ 


)y 


ivS equally correct, but is distinctly visible on P.M.C., 

No. 2839, and must consequently be accepted as part of the 
original verse. Similarly, the rules of Persian prosody enable 
us to assert, without fear of challenge, that the first lines 
of Nos. 62 and 64 mtisl be identical, although the word Multan 
has not come off on the Multan rupee in Mr. Nelson 
Wrights’ cabinet. The metre m Ra'inahi-Miisamman-i-Mahzui 

o}IxLf as is preyed by the second lines. The 

word therefore has to be supplied. Here again, the 

ordering of the words of the first line is metrically false. It 
should be— , ' _ 

.j ? y ■ ■ 

_l4astly the metre of No. 77 is Mujtas-i-Musamman MaMibmh-i- 

^ , j) j 

Mahzuf — jn3 
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The second Hue, whicli is correctly given, leaves no room for 
doubt oil that head. The first line, therefore, should read 

The initial v i^ visible but the exigencies of metre demand 
its restoration. The line will scan only with an imjal after 

O^j): 

In this list of coin couplets, Mr. Brown says that there is 
a variant of No. 69 on a gold coin of Mu'agzamabad ( B.M.C., 
No. 937 a) which has not yet been elucidated/’ and Mr. White- 
head has made a similar remark (P.M.C., Introd., p. c). I 
venture to say that the difhciilty is but apparent, and has 
arisen only on account of the words of the first line of the 
tmial couplet having been ordered wrongly. When this 
primary error in regard to the ordinary type is corrected, the 
halt in the variant is not so easily perceptible. The matter 
stands thus : This ordinary line was read 

This is wrong, though it does not sound false to the untrained 
ear. But 

clearly does, and hence the- doubt* If the ordinary hemistich 
had been read rightly in the first instance^ as 

cJi jj b 

the variant wouidjhave automaticaily taken the form 

b X-^JSCvci dj 

There would then have been no obvious dissonance and 
consequently no difficulty. 

Mr. Browii appears to have entertained doubts as to the 
correctness of No. 39 also, — the distich inscribed on an un- 
published rupee in his own cabinet, and says that the reading 
is tentative. I may assure him that it is metrically unexcep- 
tionable. The metre is Sarl'a’^i-MusaddaS'i-Matwl-i-Mauquf 
Rodgers admitted his inability to arrange properly the 
Mandu gold-couplet (No. 50). The first line, as he has ordered 


1 This coin was read for me by Maulvi ‘All Asghar of Canning Col- 
lege, Lucknow. He recognised the metre, and constructed the legend 
accordingly. But the reading was wrong nevertheless ; for the word he 

took to be (not clear in my coin) is actually which appears quite 

distinctly on a coin now in the possession of Mr. H, Nelson Wright. 
Bo the first line of couplet now reads 


C. J. B. 
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it, fields sense, but it will not scan and he appears' to iia'?'e- 
known it. The triitli is that the- measure is one of ' those 

■ - ^ ^ j> \ 

rarely used j Waj.j 

and 'the metre that ovhich is known in books on Persian 
prosody as 3I‘UzafaA-AMrab-i‘Maqsur. In the cireiimstances, 
the correct reading of the distich must be 


^ ^ JS— — — •CA* 

70 is another difficult couplet, and I am unwilling to 
say, anything positive about it, as the coin itself has not been 
figured. But as the metre is, in all probability, Ramal-i' 

31ma4douA-*3Iaqsfir the true order of the 


words must be as follows : 


^Uf L 

jA W'2>i.IajC 





Before leaving the subject, it may be as well to point out 
some minor mistakes or oversights. In No. 10, is a typo- 
graphical or clerical error for . The first word of the first 
line of Nos. 8 and 41 is y^y jjjA ; and should, 

in both cases, be rendered by some such phrase as “ world - 
iiluminatingf ’ In the second hemistich of No. 18, the alif of 
the initial word yf is redundant and should be deleted, and the 
word should be added, so that the line would read, like the 
closely parallel verse (No. -35) 






In No. 47, «X^U is a misprint for uJJU and the words are best 
ordered as 


{if Luc di!sJ 


Permit me to give one more instance. On the miihrs and 
rupees of Tipu Sul|ito, the following words have been deci- 
phered : 

and the rendering offered by I>r. Taylor is, ^ The religion of 
Ahmad is illumined in the world by the victory of Haidar * 
(Coins of Tipu Suli^an, p. 24). This is an improvement of the 
old Latin version of Matsden^ as welf as the more recent 
English paraphrase of Capt, Tufnell (Catalogue of Mysore 
Coins, 1889, No. 112), but it still leaves much to be desired in 
the way of accuracy. 
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In the first place, . the legend is metrical, and the words 
should be ordered on the measure 

the metre being RaynalS-MusammcmS-Maqsur. The true 
reading therefore must be 

c 

In the second, the translation also is not quite correct. 
^ here is not a common noun governing but a part of 

’v, ’ ' ’ ■ 

the name of Haidar '‘Ali himself, to whom his son appears to 
have been desirous to pay a compliment after death. 

Mr. Bowring informs us that the name of Haidar’s father 
was Fath Muhammad (Haidar Ali and Tipu Saltan, p. 12). 
We are further told that the Peshwa Baiaji Rao invaded 
Mysore in 1757 A.C. and sent in 1759, a force under Gopai Hari 
to annex the districts, surrendered in pledge, for the ransom of 
thirty-two lakhs, which had been promised, but the payment of 
which w’as subsequently evaded. Haidar was now placed in 
command of the Alysore army, and his energetic and skilful 
strategy compelled Gopai not only ‘‘ to abandon the blockade 
of Bangalore but to withdraw his troops from the pledged 
districts and come to terms.” On the departure of the Mara- 
thas, “ Haidar * * * received from the grateful Raja the title 
of Fatah Haidar Bahadur in recognition of his services on this 
occasion. This style be invariably used afterwards on ali 
grants made by him. Previously he had been known simply 
as Haidar Nayak.” (ibid, 30.) 

This is not all. The legend itself is an imitation or re- 
miniscence of the first line of the couplet inscribed on Haidar’s 
public or Great JSeal.” According to the contemporary 
biographer Mir Husain ‘All KirmanI, this was as under : — 

Futleh Hydur was manifested or born to conquer the world. 
There is no man equal to Ali and no sword like his (recte, like 

Zulfiqar).” ^ His pocket seal bore the words, ^ (History 

of Hydur Naik, Tr. W. Miles, Orient, Trans. Fund, 1842, 
p. 491). 

Now there is no room, here at least, for doubt or amphi- 
bology. It would be impossible to take the ^ on this 


* The inscription on the Seal is alsfo given by Beale, Miftahu-t- 
TawarlMh} (Kahnpur Lithograph, 1284 A,H.) p. S70. 
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iiiscription as 'a common noun, and absurd to translate it as 
the \dctory of was manifested or born to conquer 

the world,’’ This clinches the question and it is quite clear 
that the coin-legend should be translated thus : The Faith of 
Ahmad (i.e. Muhammad) has received lustre from (or been 
illuimined or glorified by) Faih Haidar in the world/’ 

But if the building up of these metrical legends is often 
difficult, their correct interpretation is at times no easy task. 
To give an instance, the rendering of the Jammu rupee-couplet 
which was first given by Rodgers (J.A S-B., 1885, p. 66 ; also 
J.A.S.B., 1888, p. 33), and which has been transcribed into his 
own catalogue by Mr. Whitehead is, to my mind, absolutely 
indefensible.' The Persian distich is— ■. 

, y cbf 

(J(3 J 

.and Rodgers translates it thus : — ' 

Dqo peopled this part, 

Laclimi Narain made glad i/s* heart. ” 

The English words hardly yield any sense, and are at best 
only sounds signifying nothing.” But if they mean that 
the city or district of Jammu was first peopled by Ranjit Deo, 
it is historically false. The antiquity of Jammu and its long 
line of kings is matter of common knowledge. Their in- 
digenous chronicles are summarised and can be read in Major 
Smyth’s ‘‘History of the Reigning Family of Lahore” 
(pj). 219-263) by anv one who cares to do so. Vide also Elliot 
and Dowson, III, 467, 471, 517, 519 ; JV, 56, 58, 415. 

Again obT does not mean ‘ to people a part.’ 

w4jT aJbk is a common exclamation or mode of salutation and 

means according toSteingass, “ May you floiiri.sh ” (Dictionary, 
S.V.). It seems to me that the order of the lines must be 
reversed and that the following would be a fairly faithful 
version in English of the Bail : 

Lachhmi Narain gladdened hearts, 

And made the family (lit. house) of Banjit Deo pros- 
perous (or flourishing).* 

i have elsewhere (Num. Sup. XXXV, p. 57) adduced reasons 
for holding that Ranjit Deo died in 1781 A.O, His known 
coins bear the dates 1841 Sambat and XXVllR. Now the 
28th year of Shah ‘Alam IT lasted from 5-V-1200 to 4-V-120I 
A.H. i.e., from 6th March, 1786, to 22nd February, 1787 A.C. 
[Mr. Whitehead has 1199-1200 A-H,, but this is an error.] 
Vikram Samvat 1841 commenoed;on'l4th October, 1784 N.S., 
and ended on 1st November, 1785 N.S* The discrepancy cannot 
be explained except on the supposition that 28 is an error, for 
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26 Julus i.e., 1198-1199 A.H., 26-I1M784 to 15-111-1785. Mr. 
Whitehead has 28 in one column, but in another. Rodgers 
has figured three coins, thedates on which are 1841-27 ; 1841-28; 
and 1841-28. Can it be that the Sammt date on the 28th J ulus 
issues has been wrongly read, 1841 for 1843 ? (Rodgers, 
1885, Pi. I, Figs. 2-3-4.) In aii}^ case these coins, 
supposed to have been “struck by Ranjit Deo,” must be 
held to have been issued in his name by bis son Brij Raj Deo 
or some one else.^ But this has little or no bearing on the 
general purport or significance of the verse. The crux of the 
matter is ' who was this ‘ Lachhmi Narain ’ and why is he said 
to have “ gladdened hearts etc.” I have not been able to dis- 
cover the name in the list of Ranjit Dec’s ancestors and 
descendanfcs given by Major Smyth (Op. Cit. p. 18) or quoted 
by Rodgers from the Drdu Taii^-^i-Makhzaji-i- 
J.A.S.B., 1885, pp. 63, 66 

The only conjecture I can offer is that ' Lacchhimi Narain ^ 
was the patron deity of Ranjit Deo’s family, and that the 
object of the striker (whoever he might have been) was to 
avow his devotion and publicly make his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the god, for the favours bestowed on the Dogra 
prince during his chequered and eventful career. It is hardly 
necessar}^ to labour this point, and the little that is known of 
the history of Ranjit Deo will be found in the Norn. Supp, 
article referred to. See also Smyth, doc. 239-247 ; 

Journal Punjab Historical Society, WL III, 1914, pp. 117-8. 
It may be pertinent to observe that Vishnu and his consortv 
Lakshmi, when jointly worshipped, as they very commonly are, 
in temples specially consecrated to them, receive the name of 
Lakshmi Narayao. The rationale of this adoration is thus 
stated in the Vishnu Purana : “ Lakshmi, or very commonly 
Sri, is the wife of Vishnu, and under various names appears in 
this relation in his various incarnations “ As the lord of the 
worlds, the god of gods, Janarddana descends amongst man- 
kind ill various shapes : so does his coadjutor Sri. Thus, when 
Hari was born a dw^arf, the son of Aditi, Lakshmi appeared 
from the lotus as Padma, or Karaala ; when he was born as 
Rama (Parasurama) of the race of Bhrigu, she was Dharani ; 
w’hen he was Raghava (Ramcbandra), she was Sita ; and when 
he was Krishna, she was Riikmini. In the other descents of 
Vishnu she was his associate. If he takes a celestial form, 
she appears as divine ; if a mortal, she becomes a mortal too, 


5 Major Sniyth says that Brij Raj Deo died in 1786 A.C. and was 
succeeded by his son Sefuriii Dehu, a young boy, who after a reign of 
seventeen or eighteen months died * and Jey Sing, the only son of 
Delele Sing (the second son of Ranjit Deo) was created Rajah,” Op. Cit. 
247-8. Later authorities, however, declare that Brij Raj was “killed in 
battle in 1797, and was succeeded by his son Sampuran Deo ” (Hutchison, 
and Fogel, Journal Punjab Historical Society, Vol. HI, 1914, p. 118.) 
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transforming her own person agreeably to whatever eharaeter it 
pleases Vishnii to assume/’ (H. H. Wilson, yishnu Parana/’ 

p- 80). 

We learn from the Imperial Gazetteer that the town of 
Ghainba (the capital of a state which was in old times depen- 
dent on Kashmir and connected closely with Jammu) contains 
a temple of Lakshmi Nanry^an dating possibly from the 
tenth ccmtury” (X, 134): see also Journal Punjab Historical 
.‘Scsclety., 1915, pp, 93 and 88). Kashtwar also, another of the 
Punjab hill states boasts of a Lakshmi-Narain temple which is 
as old at least as the time of Shah Jahan, and is now the site 
■ of the Ziarat or tomb of a famous Muhammadan saint 
\(Hi:itchison and Vogel, History of Kashtwar State in Journal 
Punjab Historical Sooiety, VoL IV, 1915, p. 42). 

In a word, it would appear that Lakshmi Narayan was 
one of the favourite deities of the Dogra Rajputs and this fact 
would go far towards explaining the allusion in the couplet. 

P.S. — Mr. Brown’s rendering of the inscribed on some 
rare rupees of Bandiiu (No. 5) also leaves considerable room for 
improvement. The words themselves are : 

ah! 

oJb b dy 

and the translation offered is : 

May the current coin of Akbar the Divine 
Be equal to (the name of) the fort of Bandhu/’ 

1 venture to say that this cannot be accepted and that it 
is very far from representing the real meaning of the couplet 
which seems to be : 


‘‘ May the Coin [stamped with the words] ‘ Allahu 

x4kbar ’ 

Be current as long as the fortress of Bandhu.” 

Bandhii was one of the most formidable strongholds in 
Hindustan, and Abill P^azl devotes more than half a page to its 
description. It was taken only after a siege which lasted for 
more than eight months in the 42nd year of the reign, 1005 
A.H. {Akbai'uama^ Text, III, 72 -s), and the point of the lines 
lies in the prayer that the mintages of Akbar might continue 
to circulate among men as long as the fortress should stand 
upon earth. 

iO/A Dec. 1922 . S. H. Hodiv.al.a. 


241 Tnfg Mint Name; SitpCje (SOrat), 

One of the most tantalizingly obscure of the Y^t'oblenis 
connected with the study of the Mu^al mint system is the 
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:detemii nation of the a/e/fer which' has been variously loeateci 
at Sitpilr, Sitapiir, Peshawar and even Sinor. It is now nearly 
six years since I suggested to the late Dr. Ta^dor that these 
puzzling issues were the products of the Surat mint ; and I am 
still inclined to believe that this decipherment (which he ex- 
pressed his readiness at the time to accept) has more to be said 
for it than any other that has been suggested, although it may 
not be incontrovertible or even succeptible of proof. 

All the coins of the alleged mint of ‘ Sitpur, in our Mu- 
seums are round, the years being 47,48 and 49 R. and the 
month Milir. I do not think that the eurioiis coincidence of 
everyone of them having been uttered in one and the same 
liahi month — Mihr — has received the attention that it deserves. 
The late Mr. Fraraji Thanawala had several round Rupees of 
'‘ Sitpilr’^, of two other types, illustrations of four of which 
are through the kindness of Mr. A^icaji D. Taraporewala repro- 
duced in this supplement. I may observe that on the undoubt- 
ed issues of the Silrat mint of 38 R., the terminal letter of the 
place-name is disjoined or separated from the and written 
■above, it My submission is that the symbol, which is inscribed 
just below the letters that have been taken to stand for StPpur 
is not the V of (as has been supposed), but the o of 
The only difference between the square rupees of 38 R. and the 
round rupees of 47-49 R.. is that, in the former this final o 
is written adore, in the latter below the The foundation 

of the error lies in the supposition that this sy mbol is the v olf 
vyfi. The ontenabie character of this assumption is shown by 
two of the coins illustrated. Plate III, 2, 4. In them the 
can be distinctly seem in the lowest part of the field, in the 
immediate proximity of the This ^ is visible on only two 
out of these four rupees — on the two of which the larger 
diameter permits its coming off on the flan. 

It may be also noticed that the decoration of these 
rupees is unequal. The omission of the superimposed squares 
and other ornamental features has made itposssible for the en- 
graver to add some letters and it has been supposed that the 
word — the denominational epithet especially devised by 
Akbar for the half rupee — was stamped by error on these whole 
rupees for two years (47 and 48 R.) by the Mintrnaster. 
One error always begets another. If we take it for granted 
that the symbol below is the w of it is impossible to 
read the other w except as the terminal letter of v;-- But 
there is no necessity whatever of postulating any such thing . 

The true reading of the coins on which the additional 
letters are inscribed is I venture to say that 
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tills simple solution removes all difficulties. There is nothing 
irregular or incorrect in this interposition of between 
and the, mintname ; c/. the Anhirwala Pattaii rupee of 984 
A.H., Niim. Supp. XXVI, 493. Briefly, the admittedly qiies- 
tionable reading is the inevitable result or oorollar},^ of a 
luiidairien tally erroneous postulate. The corollary is, on the 
face of it, startling and incompatible with facts. If we deny 
the postulate, it falls of itself and our minds are disabused of a 
double error. 

I am aware that there is still one difficulty and as I have 
no desire to ignore or even wslur over it, I will set it out as 
clearly as I can. The total niiinber of the coins of this mint 
registered in the catalogues of the British, Indian, Panjab 
and Lucknow Museums is 14. They are all of one and the 
same LYpe and of the 48th or 49th Regnal year (Plate III,, 
3, 5). They all show the same month — ^^Mihr. Mr. Tarapore- 
wala possesses four more of two other types. On two of them 
the month and year are identical (Mihr“~49) (Plate III, 6) but 
the flans are smaller and the ornamentation less elaborate. 
Besides these, there are two specimens of a distinctly different 
or third type. The flans are as large as those of B.M.C. 177 
or I.M.C 250, but there are three additional letters. One of 
them is of Mihr 48 R. (Plate III, 4) and apparently a dupli- 
cate of the coin in the White King Cabinet (Catalogue, Pt. Ill, 
No. 3527). The other is a subrvariety of this type. The mys- 
terious or mystifying additional letters can be clearly read, but 
the date is 47 Mihr (Plate III, 2). 

It is in regard to the last coin that the difficulty arises. 
On it, the third or last tooth of the Sin is given a turn or twist 
so as to form the head of what looks like a Mim, and make the 
letters read Samur or Shnur. The tens figure also is written 
somewhat peculiarly and is so like the usual s^nnbol for 5, 
that had it not been f()r the other issues, the date might have 
been read as 57. (But tbi>s is a minor matter.) 

It cannot be denied that this coin lends no support to my 
suggestion and even runs counter to it, but then it runs 
counter to all the other proposed decuphermeats also, and the 
difficulty is far from being so forniidable as it appears. 

The matter stands thus : We have altogether nineteen 
rupees of this claSvS. On all of them, except this one, the head 
of the Mhji is conspicuously absent. On everyone of the 
eighteen others, the name, whatever it may be, is written in 
one and the same way, and in such a manner as to render the 
reading Safnur or Shnur absolutely unthinkable — although 
these 18 coins belong to three different types, In the circum- 
stances, we are driven to one of only two conclusions. Either 
this particular coin is of a totally different mint and has really 
nothing to do with the 18 others, although it apparently 
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resembles them. Or, it is the bungled production of some 
prentice-workman who was ignorant of Persian or had an 
imperfect mastery of his g:aver. In other words, either this 
coin was littered the same mint as the 18 others or it wms not. 
If it w'as, it is a blunder. If it was not, it can have ■ no 
bearing on the point at issue. In either case, i e., whether it 
is or it is not the only surviving relic or proof of an error, 
which was corrected in the subsequent issues of 48 and 49, the 
result is immaterial. 

S. H. Hodival-1. ' 

242. Thb Mint Gobindfur. 

The identification of Gobindpur with a place, so called, in 
the subdivision of the same name inManbhum District, Ghutia 
Nagpur, Bengal, (23° 50' N., 82° 3 2' E.) seems to be a conjecture 
founded merely on phonetic resemblance. The place is a mere 
village which had a population of only 1,293 souls at the census 
of 1901, and it appears to have been thought worthy of 
mention in the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer/ only on account of the 
exploitation of the mineral resources in its neighbourhood. 
‘‘The Jherriah coal-field lies within the subdivision [of 
Gobindpur] and the great growth of the population during the 
last decade is due to the rapid development of the mining 
mdiistry/' (Imp. Gaz., XII, 180-1.) 

The fact of the matter is that the whole region of (Chhota 
or) Chutia Nagpur {Jharkhand or Jhdrkand^ tree-continent, 
forest region, as it was then called) was never “ properly sub- 
jugated by the early Aryan invaders, or by the Pa than and 
Mughal Emperors, or indeed by any outside power until the 
advent of the British ’/(Imp. Gaz., X, 329). The whole dis- 
trict was a mere backwater, and there is no mention of the 
Gobindpur of Chutia Nagpur in the Ain, Ahharndma or any 
other liistorica! work known to me. 

Two places of the name of Gobindpur are entered in Abul 
Fazl’s aceourit of Todarmal’s Rent-roll. Both of them belonged 
to the Suba of Bengal. One of them, called Gobindpur Akhand, 
(perhaps to distinguish it from the other) w^as in the Sarkar of 
Ghoragbat and seems to have been an insignificant place, as 
the revenue derived from it was only 40,675 dams, i.e. about 
i,00U Rs. only. The other Gobindpur, in the Sarkar of 
Barbakabad, was a Mahal of a little more consequence, as 
the demand of the State_ from it was 410,635 dams, i.e. 
10,000 Rupees. (Jarrett. Ain, Trans., II, 135, 137 ; see also 
Blochmann, J.A.S.B., 1873, 215.) 

Gobindpilr is a very common toponym in India. As 
many as seven places of tliat name are entered in the Post 
Office Guide. There is a Gobindpur in Dacca, somewhere 
near Nababganj, another in Ga 3 ?a, a third in Sylhet, a fourth 
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in Lyalipur (Punjab), a fifth in'Rae Bareli, a sixth in Maobhum, 
and Gobindp.ur.is also given as the old' name of Bhanda. The 
difficult}^, here lies in this that all these localities are equally 
msignihcaiit and obscure. They are all,. with the single excep- 
tion of Gobiiidpiir in Manbhuni, (the comparative importance 
of which is demonstrably of very recent origin) Branch Offices, 
which is ill the phraseology of the Department, tantamount to 
saying that they are mere villages. It does not follow that 
some one or other of them was not a town of considerabie 
importance in Akbarh day. It probably was, only we cannot 
prove it. If we knew of any Gobindpur which could be shown 
to have been a place of note during the last decade of 
tlie sixteenth century, the matter would be considerably 
simplified. The difficulty is just this that we do not. 

S. H. Hodivala. 


243. The Mini; Name KInIx (BajInIn) 


The reading ‘ Kanan ’ of the mint-name on a copper 
coin of Shah ‘Alam 11 in the Indian Museum (No. 2492) has 
been characterised by Mr. Nelson Wright as a doubtful one.'' 
It is to be regretted that this coin reached him too late for 
illustration (I, M.C. ,11, 299, note). For the plaster cast of the 
juMs from which the figure in the plate (Plate III, 11) was 
produced 1 am indebted to the courtesy of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum. There is a drawing of this copper-piece 
in the ‘ Catalogue of Indian Coins ’ compiled by Mr. Rodgers 
in 1894 also, (Part 11, PL III), An examination of this Illus- 
tration seems to show that the name is not Kanan hxxt Bajamn, 
The two *Nuqt'iS^ on the extreme right are perfectly dis- 
tinct. ]f they are not ornamental and have any connexion 
with the letters of the rnint-name, the reading would appear 
to stand in need of revision. 


The coin is of the 40th year of the reign of Shah ^Alam If 
(1799 A.C,). The ornaments are a quatrefoil of a peculiar type, 
and a fish surmounted by a five-pointed leaf.” All these three 
symbols, the quatrefoil (or *• cros.s made by triangular shaped 
dots ”), the fish and the jhar are found on two Jaipur copper 
coins, described and illustrated by Webb (Currencies of Raj- 
piitana, p 79, l^L VJI, Nos. 5 and 6). The first of them is 
said to have been struck in the name Shah Alam” and the 
second between the 3?ears 1786 and 1806,” i.e. about the same 
time as the coin under discussion. 

These coincidences can be scarcely accidental The family 
resemblance between the Jaipur coins and this ficlu'i is undeni- 
able. The difficulty is that no town called Bajanan’ can be 
traced on our maps in the state of Jaipur itself or the neigh* 

'bonrhood. ^ tt 

. S, H. Houivai-A. 
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244. The M'int Panjnagae .(Bhhjnagar). 

In Nom. Siipp.. XXVIII, I made an admittedly tentative 
attempt, to .locate an obscure mint-name wbioh had beeii 
read as *' Panjnagar ’ by Rodgers., and acquiesced, in by 
Mr. Whitehead and others, only 'because it was 'diot possible 
to suggest any other.’" 

.It was mereh^ the conduct of a forlorn hope and I felt then 
that the true reading was '' still to seek.” Indeed, I declared 
that the attempt had been made only ''in the hope of its 
helping towards ” a .satisisfactory identification if ike reading 
prored {Ibidj p. 19). 

1 have since had the' question- very frequently under 
consideration and am inclined to think that in these six minute 
and beautifully-inscribed, but cryptic symbols lies hidden the 
name of the capital of the Rao of Oiitch — BImjnagar. 

In setting out the reasons which have led me to offer the 
suggestion, I wish to invite attention to the fact that this 
ciirioiis half-rupee of Jahangir has certain points of resemblance 
to the same emperor’s mintages of Ahmadnagar andZafarnagar, 
which are too striking to be ignored. In the first place, the 
legends, both on the obverse and reverse, are exactly the same. 
The stjde of script, the shaping of the letters, which is peculiar 
and unlike that of aii}^ other issues of the emperor, is identical. 
The ornaments, i.e., the flowery decorations in the field, which 
envelop the inscriptions are of exactly the same type. It is 
hardly possible to resist the impression that : (1) all these issues 
are efforts to reproduce (with minor alterations as to date, 
'place of striking,” etc.) one and the same model, (2) that the 
engraver or engravers were instructed to imitate some original or 
archetypal die, and (3) that this was due to these coins or rather 
historical medals— for they are all memorials in metal of notable 
political even ts—having been issued by the directions of one 
and the same person in authority. 

In a word, there would seem to be good niimismatological 
grounds for holding that these coins are all connected closely 
in some way with one another. The question is, what 
is the connecting link and where are we to look for it ? 1 
venture to say that the connecting link is Sundar, the Brahman 
factotum and right-hand man of the Prince Khurram or Shah 
Jahan, for whom that influential personage successively 
obtained the titles of Ray Rayan and Raja Bikramajit — the 
highest that could be conferred on any Hindu subject of the 
empire. Trans., I, 402). The marrow of the matter is 

this. That prince, in his first expedition to the South, com- 
pelled Malik Ambar and theDekkanis, by a show of irresistible 
force, to come to terms and restore the fortress of Ahmad- 
nagar and territories, yielding a revenue of fourteen krors of 
dams, which had been wrested from the Mughals during the 
decade of mismanagement and slackness, that immediately 
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followed the accession of Jahangir. The details, which I do 
not propose to reproduce here, can be perused by any English 
reader in Mr. Rogers' translation of the Tuzuk (I, 368, 380). 

Ahiimdoagar was restored at some time in Tlr XIIR, 
Jiimada II. 1026 A.H. {Tuztih^ Trans., I, 380). Jahangir 
informs us that Afzal Khan and Ray Rayan (Sundar) were the 
persons employed in these negotiations, and that he promoted 
both of them as they had ‘^performed the duties of Wakiis to 
Shah Jahan in a becoming manner" (Ibid. I, 368, 387, 
402 ). ■■ 

The dated coins of Ahmadnagar are of 1027 and 1036, 
A.H. (P.M.C., No. 946; I. M.C, HI, No. 637), and we may take 
it -for certain that the issues of 1027 were stamped in commem- 
oration of this restoration. Idie undated mintages may be 
fairly supposed to belong to the same period, as they resemble 
them closely in almost all respects. The issiie>s of 1036 A.H. 
are of a very different type. 

Turning now to the similar and at least equally rare min- 
tages of Zafarnagar, it is sufficient to refer to the note on that 
place name in Num. Supp. XXX IV, pp. 240-49. The upshot 
of the matter is that Sundar or Raja Bikrama Jit was ordered 
to return to Tamarni with his entire arm}^ and encamp there 
during the rainy season of 1030 A.H. “The Raja, in accord- 
ance with the Shah’s (i.e. the Prince Shah Jahan’s) commands, 
selected a spot in the vicinity of the above-named Qasba * 
and laid the foundations of an exceedingly strong fortress * ’*'• 

to which he gave the name of Zafarnagar " (Ibid., 242). 

The very few known coins of Zafarnagar exhibit no date, 
but it is clear that they were struck, under the directions of 
the Raja, to commemorate the glorious termination of his 
master’s campaign, and the foundation of the fortress wdiich 
continued to be a place of strategetical importance throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Ibid, 247, note 2). 

The connection of Sundar withBhujnagar rests, and can be 
established, on at least equally good evidence. It is common 
knowledge that Rai Bhara or Rao Bharmaiji, the ruler of 
Kachb, paid nolens vohns his respects to Jahangir, while tlie 
latter was encamped at Ahmadabad in 1027 A.H. 

“ On Sunday, the 24th, (Tir XIIIR) Ray Bihari had the 
good fortune to kiss the threshold : there is not a greater 
Zamindar than this in the country of Gujarat. His country is 
close to the sea. Bihari and the Jam are from one stem. 

^ At the time when Ahmadabad was adorned by the 
presence of the retinae of fortune for a short time, he did not 
come to wait on me. His country was somewhat distant, and 
time did not admit of the appointing of a force (against him). 
When, it happened that I returned there, my son ghah Jahan 
appointed Edjd BikramdjU with an army [for this purpose), and 
he, seeing his own safety in coming in, hastened to receive 
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tlie .lioiioiir o.f, kissittg the threslio.ld, giving 200 niuhars , and 
Rs. 2,000 as iiazr, and 100 horses However, there was not 
one of his horses that I approved of His age appeared to me 
to be more than eighty vears, and h.e himself said he was 
!ii!ietv. Ill his senses and powers there was no appearance of 
deea\\’’ 

We are afterwards informed that he was given his conge 
Oil Friday, 29th, Shahrivar, 1st Shawwal, 1027 (Ibid, II, 34). 
Again, in the leiigtliy prolegomena in which the author of the 
' Amahi-SaUk gives an account of the -achievements of his hero 
dorlng the days of' his princehood, we are told that when 
Jahangir wa.s at Alnnada bad, three detachments of the Ini- 

perlaJ army were sent by . the orders -of the Shahzada .Kliurram, 
i.e. Shah Jalian, to chastise the recalcitrants in different direo- 
tions. One of them was despatched under the Ray Ra 3 ^an (i e. 
Siindar) against the turbulent Jam and Bhara ; another under 
Rli ja Bilim, son of Rana A mar Singh, for the punishment of the 
rebels in the Mahikantha, and a third under Sayj^ed Saif Kian 
for suppressing the disturbances on the banks of the Sabarmati 
And Ray Rayan, after reaching the count of the 
Jam and Bhara, took forthwith all such measures as were neces- 
sary for forwarding the difficult enterprise he had in hand 
^ * ^0 that the disaffected ones (the Jam and Bhara) 

submitted of their own accord and consented to wear willingly 
the collar of obedience. Both of them turned their faces to the 
Sublime Court, in the hope of finding deliverance (from ruin), 
and sought to make the ceremonj^ of kissing the Imperial 
threshold the passports (lit. means of conciliating 

or obtaining favour) to happiness. ( Bibl Ind. Text, p. 171, 
11. 1H4.) 

It is clear then that it was only by a show of armed force, 
if not alter actual hostilities, that the Rao was obliged to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the emperor and pay him hom- 
age. Now, we know, thanks to the late Dr. Oodrington, that 
Bhlmialji actually struck Koris bearing the name of Jahangir, 
Bharajl,” he writes, struck another Koil bearing Jahangir’s 
name, which I had only heard of / but could not come across 
until lately I found two specimens in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Cabinet. It is like a Jahangir coin, and was probably 
struck in or about the year 1617, when the Rao went to 
:Alimadabad.Io';pay his respects to the' Emperor. 

Obverse, lie/verse. 

Trident vU 




J<u 
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The pattern for this coin was I think one' of the Agra 
mint, the Obv. legend of which was .dh 
the most part of which the engraver has failed to copy. 

Xi. ' Si 2 :e ■6. Weight, 73 grs.'- ' 

( Niimisinatic' Chronicle, Third Series^ VoL XV. 1895, 
pp. tiin-TU. The coin is figured PL III, 2.) 

But if Siiiidar compelled BharajT to acknowledge and pro- 
claim his subjection on his own coins, he did not stop there. 
We Ilia}'" take it tliat the Jyliiitba was recited in the name of 
the emperor and that a few coins also were, stamped with his 
Blaster’s titles, in commemoration of this triumph. As these 
pieces were to ‘‘ make manifest to the comprehension*’ of the 
multitude, that the province had now. definitely passed under 
the paramount sovereigntj? of Jahangir, they were to be of 
the customary Imperial type, and to bear at the same time 
some external resemblance to the indigenous currency of the 
district. The Blughai half-rupee was very much like the Korl 
in shape and size, and it was naturally chosen for the purpose. 
The coin in the Punjab Museum is the only surviving specimen 
of the few pieces, which were struck on the occasion, for being 
presented to, and laid at the feet of the emperor. 

All this may be true, but the point is : ‘ Gan the name be 

reasonably read as ’ There are, in this connection, 

two objections which demand a reply. They are that the 
name of the Rao’s Capital is Bhiij not Bhujnagar, that the 
vowel is long, or in other words, that the name is generally 
written with a / Wa v ’ and not without it. 

These objections are, however, easily answered. The fact 

is that both forms are correct and as well m /li and 
are found in good writers. Xi occurs in the Tahaqat'-: 

BAkbari (Lucknow Litho , p. 364, 1. 24). in the 

Mirai'i’Ahmadl, (Bombay Litho., Part II, 152). Elsewhere, 
in the same work, we find the name of the town is written 
(Part I, p. 26, i 2). The capitaL of Bao Bhara is 
mentioned twice in the Mimt-iSikandarl as (Bombay 

Litho., 1831 A.C , p. 137, 1. 5; p. 454, 1. 6 ; Fazil Lutfullah’s 
Trans., pp. 83, 327). Abui Fazl also in his account of the 
Suba of Gu jarat informs us that on the west of the Ran lies 
a large territory called Kachchh, and that the residence of the 

chief is at Bhiij ” ( ) AmJ-Akbart, Text, I, 

392, 1. 7 ; Jarretb II, 250. It will be seen that the first or 
really material part of the name is written by Akbar’s minister 
just as it is on the coin. , 

Passing on to European writers, I find in a ' = Memoir and 
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Brief notes relative to the Kiitcb State/’ published by the 
Government of Bombay in 1855 (Bombay Government Selec- 
tions, New Series, No, XV), His Highness the Rao saying in 
reply to a question put to him by the Political Agent of the 
Province : Bhooj Nuggur is the name of the Capital founded by 
Rao Shree Khengarjee ^ ^ in Sumvat 1605 (A.D. 1548)” 

p. 206. The author of the ' Eas Mala ’ also, in telling the tale 
of Jug Dev Parmar, speaks of Bhoojnuggar'' as the place 
«« where Raja Phool reigned.” (A. K. Forbes, op. cit., Reprint 
1878, p. 114.)^ 

The generality of Anglo-Indian authors employ the shorter 
form and write ' Booge ’ or ' Bhooj ’ or Bhuj. (Harniiton, East 
India Gazetter, Ed. 1815, p. 322; Mac Murdo; Transactions, 
Literary Society of Bombay, II, 229; Thornton/Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1858, s.v. ; Imperial Gazetter, Ed. 1908, s.v.) ; but James 
Burgess leaves no doubt as to his preference for ‘ Bhuj ’ with 
the vowel short (Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, pp. 200, 
212). It is not easy and perhaps hardly worth while to say 
which form, ‘ Bhuj ’ or ^ Bhuj ’ is correct. But it may be pointed 
out that the etymology of the name is in favour of shortening 
the vowel. The Rao of Ciitch informed Mr. Ogilvy, the Poli- 
tical Agent of the State in 1850, that the town was so called 
because it was founded after the Rao Khegarjee expelled Jam 
Rawal from Kachh b}' the force of his am (^^)- (Memoirs 
relative to the Kutch State, Bombay Government Selections, 
New Series, XV, p. 207.) James Burgess derives the name 
from the City having been dedicated to the snake -divinity, 
Bhnjanga or BMtjiya (loe. cit., 200), The Jesuit Tieffenthaler 
and Captain Macmurdo say the same. (Description de F Inde^ 1, 
396 ^ ; Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Reprint 
1876, TI, 229-30 ^.) Whatever derivation is held to be correct, 

it is certain that arm and snahe are both spelt with 

the short vowel in Gujarati as well as in Sanskrit. As for the 
form Bhujnagar, I may say that ‘ Bhuj ’ is not the only 
Indian place-name to which the adjunct nagar, ghar^ gadh or 
pur is indifferently prefixed or affixed at times. Thus Dhar 
is sometimes called Dharanngger ” ; Forbes, Ras Mala, Ed. 
1878, p. 147; 


^ Tieffenthaler says: “ Bhoudj (ou Bhodj) eat la capital© dn district 
d© Catsch * * Cefe endroit a recu son nom d’un serpent car beaucoup de 
personnes assurent: le fait esfe raem© tres certain©, que Ton revere id 
nn Serpent, ©t que tous les jours on lui sort du lait et dn ris. II a le nom 
de Bhoudj-havan, i.e. qu© signifie: le serpent long de cinq uante- deux 
annos.” Burgess adds that Bhujanga is one of the five snake- brethren 
mentioned in Hindu Mythology. 

2 The city is situated on a plain on the S.W. side of the hill 
called Bhoojia, ^ ^ ^ On the summit of the mountain, * * * is a temple 
dedicated to the worship of the Nag or hooded snake.’* (Macmurdo, 
loc.'Cit.) ■ .. 
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Ujjain, rjjaiiMiagari; 

Vallabhi, Vallabhinagar ; 

Bhim, Bbimnagar (Elliot and Dowsoii, II, 444, 445). 

/ Tatta/ Nagar-Tatta ; 

Biram, ‘ Piramgur ’ (Tod, Cal. Reprint 1898, p. 119). 

Abii, Abugarh (Forbes, Ras Mala, Reprint, 1878, 

p. 180). 

Chi tor, Ghitorgadh ; 

Asir, Asirgadh (Imp. Gaz. s v; Tod, Ed. Crooke, 

III, 1446, 1461). 

Mandn, Mandugadh (Ras Mala, ibid., 296, 294). 

Dukam, (• Dogaon ^ of Akbar’s Coins), Dukampur, 

(Elliot and Bowson, I, 56), 

Jalna, Jalnapur (Ibid, VI, 102 ; VII, II, 305) 

It is hardly necessary to multiply instances,^ Nothing 
can be further from my thoughts or intentions than to speak 
positively on such a matter, but it seems to me that when the 
Numismatic evidence is looked at in the dry light ’’ of 
history, the new reading has much more to be said for it than 
the old one. S. H. Hodivala. 

245. Two Gold Gupta Coins. 

Among the coins which I purchased last 3^ear for 
the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, are two gold coins of 
Chandragupta H which present some uncommon features and 
can well be treated as new varieties. I should, therefore, like to 
publish them for the information of those interested in the 
subject. 

(1) Chandragupta II, Lion-slayer type. Metal, N, Weight, 
119 grains. Size, *8. Provenance, (Purchased at Lucknow). 
Plate III, 7. 

Obverse . — King stands to left wearing waistclotli with sash 
which floats behind, ornamental head-dress and large ear-rings, 
and shoots with bow at lion which falls backwards. As apparent 
on the coin, the king perhaps does not trample on the lion 
which only falls gaping bo the ground. 

So far as the legend is concerned it is a poor specimen 
because only the concluding portion, viz. Kramah is distinct, 
but the chief interest centres round Chandra, wkich figures 
vertically to right above the sash and imparts a degree of 
novelty to the coin. 


i On the gold Muhrs and silver Koris of Rao PrSgraaljt II, the 
name of the town appears as ^ (Codrington, Niitn. Ohron., 1895, 

pp. 73-“74- Examples of and ^ ^ ^ (Kachhbhujnagar) 

also occur. (Ibid, pp. 75-76.) 
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Reverse.' — {Lahslinn-Amhiha) seated, nimbato 
facing, on lion coochant to left, holding fillet in outstretched 
right hand and lotus with stalk in left. To left is a symbol 
blurred, and to right Sinhavikramah. 

This specimen cannot be treated as Var. B of Allan’s 
Gupta Catalogue ^ because of the position of Chandra on the 
obverse, and the goddess holding lotus instead of cornucopia 
in the left arm on the reverse. 

(2) Chandragupta II, Horseman type. Metal, M. Weight, 
121 grains. Size, *85. Provenance, (Purchased at Lucknow). 
Plate III, 8. 

Obverse, — ^King is riding on fully caparisoned horse to right. 
He wears waisteloth with sashes and jewellery (ear-rings, 
armlets, etc.) and holds (?) a bow in right hand. A crescent 
appears behind the head. Portions of the legend Parambha- 
gavata M ahdrdjddhirdjd Sri Chandraguptah are clear. 

Goddess seated to left on wicker stool is sowing 
seed with her outstretched right hand, and in the other holds 
a lotus with a long stalk behind. To left is a symbol, and to 
right, the legend Ajitavikramak. 

This coin bears a close resemblance to Var. A of Allan’s 
Gupta Catalogue,^ but the difference lies in the bow being so 
held in right hand, as if it were resting on the back of the horse, 
and in the goddess sowing seeds instead of holding a fillet. 

llth November, 1922. Prayag Dayal. 

240. Two MuGgAL Mijhaes. 

1. Shah ^ Mam 11. 1176-4 R. Jahangirnagar. 

A comparison of this coin of Shah ‘Alam II with the 
Murshidabad coin of the same year (Lucknow Museum Cata- 
logue, No. 4498) leaves little doubt as to the location of the 
mint. That coin agrees in mark, size, arrangement of the 
inscription and, above all, mint marks on both sides. The}'’ 
were both struck under the same ruler, viz the Nawab of 
Bengal— one at Murshidabad and the other at Dacca (ie. 
JahaDgirnagar). The only difficulty is that there is no sign 
of the ' Alif ’ of ^ which makes one a little doubtful. 

The coin does not agree exactly with the British Mtiseum 
Catalogue No. 1157, because the latter was struck later and it 
is of silver, and was probably struck under British influence, 
when the mint mark on the obverse was changed. (See Luck- 
now Museum Catalogue, No. .5094 and 5095, of Murshidabad, 


13 ^ Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 39, Plate VIII, 

2 Cf. Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 45, Plate IX » 

14 and Plate X, 4. ^ : 
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whicli have the same mint mark on the obverse as 
No. 1157. ol Jahangirnagar). 

There is no other gold coin of Jahangirnagar of Shah 
® Siam II known (see Mr. Whifcehead’s list of Mu gh al Mints). 
Even the silver coins of this mint are very rare, there being 
only one shown in the British Museum Catalogue. The mint 
was taken over by the East India Company three years after 
this coin W’'as struck. 

Obverse. 

I f VP 

Plate III, 9. 

11. A Square Muhar of Ahhar dated 999. 

I cannot make out the mint. The obverse is not unlike 
the obverse of the Kalpl coin of 966 (see Indian Museum 
Catalogue No. 206). 

It is also like the obverse of the Ahmadabad and Agra 
coins of 981 (see Indian Museum Catalogue, No. 71, 78 and 79). 

I cannot find a similar reverse in any of the Catalogues. 
It may turn out to be a unique specimen in its way, being 
probably an old type continued late, in some out-of'-the-way 
mint, perhaps in Central India or Malwa. 

Obverse, Reverse. 

In square, the Kalima and In double square, inner one 
date 999, in lower left corner, of dots :— 

, Plat©; III:, vlO. 


Reverse. 


D. V. Taeaporevala, 






Num. Suppl. 


Plate II. 








ig* Hiticitiism according to Muslim Sufis, 

By 'llAiTLAVi 'ABDu’ii WalI, Khan Sahib, 

The relations between the Muslims and Hindus of India 
have been those of conquerors and conquered, rulers and ruled, 
and therefore not always very happy. Beneath the political 
differences it may safely be asserted that religious antagonism 
has been more pronounced. Have these two peoples — the 
polytheistic Brahmans and the Unitarian Muhammadans — 
ever calmly, dispassionately, and free from bias, considered the 
true religious view-points of each other ? My reading of the 
religious history of Islam has convinced me that a few Muslim 
gulis, in the midst of the political, social and ecclesiastical 
strife and differences, have pondered over the Hindu idolatry, 
and polytheism, calmly, and free from racial prejudice, and 
ethnical bias. To an Arab all the world is ‘ajam or dumb or 
barbarian. To a Westerner everything eastern is barbarous. 
To a conqueror anything that a vanquished foe may offer is 
hateful. But to this universal law, I am happy to note that 
there are honourable exceptions. 

Many years ago, a Muhammadan scholar brought to light 
in a private conversation certain views of certain Muhammadan 
gufi saints and di vines about the Hindu religion, idolatry and 
scriptures, ivhich appeared to me very strange. Years after, 
I was fortunate to consult him in his sick-bed, as to his 
sources, which I am glad I noted before he left the world. I 
have consulted since other works, and the result has confirmed 
the vie ws of the deceased Maiilavl. ^ ■ 

In a book on the life and teachings of Hadrat Shamsu'd 
Din Habibu'l-iah Mtrza Janjanan, Mazhar Shahid, the author 
Shah Gliulam 'Ali, otherwise called ghah ‘Abdullah, Mujaddadi, 
^Alavi, of Dehli (lithographed at the Ahmadi Press, 1269 li.) 
quotes a few original letters of the saintly Mirza. I may here 
mention that the family of Mirza Jan janau Shahid is intimately 
connected with tlie Mughiil Emperors of India. Twenty-eighth 
from Hadrat ‘Ali was the saintly Mirza. In the year 800 H. 
(1397 A.I).), Amir Kamaiu’d-Din, one of his ancestors, went 
from Tayef in Arabia, on some occasion, to Turkistan, where 
he contracted matrimonial connexion with the daughter of one 
of the ulus or elans, called Qaq^al. As the Qaq^al Chief 


i Maulavi Ra’uf Ahmad was a son of late Maulavr ‘Abdu’r-Ka’uf 
of Mauda* Sarnlia, Sub Division Satkhira, District Khulna of Bengal. 
Ra^uf Ahmad died at the age of about 71 yeax’S on 3rd zii-Q'ada 1335 H, 
Wednesday, 1.0 a.m. (August 22, 1917 A.D.=6th Bhadra, 1324 B.S.). 
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had no male issue of his own, the rulership of that part of the 
country devolved on the descendants of his son-in-law and 
daughter. At the time when Humayun wrested India from 
the Sur Af gh ans, he brought with him to India two brothers, 
being members of the above family, named Mahbub Kiian and 
Baba lOian, who were third in descent from Amir Kamalu’d- 
Dln. The account of these two brothers is to be found in the 
Chronicles of Akbar. From mother’s side they trace their 
descent to the family of Amir Timur. Fourth in descent 
from Baba Khan was Mirza Mazhar. On account of the 
rebellion of Baba Khan against Akbar’s Government, Mirza 
Jan, father of Mirza Mazhar was deprived^ — according to 
Akbar’s direction to his descendants — ^of any high mansab or 
dignity. Baba Khan’s descendants were punished for the sin 
of Baba Khan. Mirza Jan passed his days in the service of 
Aurangzib and at last gave up the w'oiid, and was initiated in 
the Qadiriya order. He died .in 1130 H. (1717 A.D.). 

The saint, Mirza Janjanan Mazhar, was born in 1113 H. 
(1701 A.I).), received his usual education, during his father’s, 
life-time. He^ acquired the knowledge of hadl^ from Haji 
Muhammad Afdal Siyalkoti, and of the Qur’an from Hafiz 
^Abd’ur Basul of Dihli. He was initiated in the Naqsh- 
bandiya order of Sufis from Sayyad Nur Muhammad of Badaon 
who was initiated into the^ mystery of the order of the 
Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-ThanI, being removed from the latter by two 
wasitas or links. The saint passed years in his company. 
After Sayyad Nur Muhammad’s death, the Mirza received the 
robe and permission of a devotee of the Qadiriya, Naqshbandiya 
and Chishtiya affiliations. He devoted his life in the pursuit of 
gufism ^and died in 1195 H . (1781 A.D.). It is said that 
Mirza Jan, who was with Aurangzib in the Dakan, gave up his 
service, and was proceeding to Akbarabad. On the way, at 
Kalabagh, within the jurisdiction of Malwa, his illustrious son 
was born. The news coming to the notice of the Emperor, 
the latter named the Ghild Janjanan. His nom -de-plume was 
'Mazhar. 

I now come to my immediate purpose. In his fourteenth 
letter, quoted by Shah Ghulam ‘Ali [vide Appendix 1(A)] Mirza 
Janjanan Mazhar writes, in Persian, to one of his disciples, 
thus : — 

You inquire if the kafirs (unbelievers) of India — like the 
pagans of Arabia — have a religion without any basis, or that 
there was a basis for it, but is now abrogated; and what 
belief one need entertahn regarding their ancients. The follow ' 
ing, briefly, is written after inquiry and without partiality. 
You should know that it appears from the ancient books of 
the Indians that the Divine Mercy, in the beginning of the 
creation of the human species, sent a Book, named the Bed 
(Veda), which is in four parts, in order to regulate the duties of 
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tliis as well as the next world, containing the news of the past 
a.iici fiitiire, through an angel or divine spirit by the name C'f 
Branha (Brahma), who is omnipo.tent and outside the creation 
of the iiniverse.. 

Their religious jurists (miijtahids) have deduced from 
it (Veda) six systems and have based the funclamental prin- 
ciples of thei.r religion on them. This science is called Dliaraiii 
Shaistar (Dliarma Shastra). that is the science of religion or 
theology. The}'' have classified different classes of ho man 
species into four castes and deduced from that book,' for each, 
fuiir sepasate rules of conduct on which they have based their 
minor rules of conduct. This, science is known as Karaiii 
siiaistar (Karma Shastra). This, is the science: of action or 
Law. As they do not believe in the abrogation of (Divine) 
ordinances, but according to (our) judgment there must needs be 
rules oi eondoet agreeable to the changed disposition of men 
and space, 1 bey have divided the long duration of the world into 
four periods a.iid named each a Jug. For .men of . each Jug, tliey 
have prescribed, from those four parts (four, volumes’ of tire 
\"e.la), certain roles of conduct. No reiianee should be |3ut o.i:i 
the innovation the 'moderner scholars have introduced. 

All the schools (of the Hindus) unanimoush^ believe in t,he 
unity of the most high God ;. consider the world to be created ; 
believe in t.he destruction of the world ; in the reward for good 
and bad conduct, on the resurrection and accoimtabiiity, (of 
.conduct). They , .are .far adv.anced' in ■ theoretical' and . trans» 
cribed sciences, in austerity, in religious endeavours; They 
are eminent in searching after .the .sciences and- revelatio.n8. 
Their wise men have divided the human span of life into four 
divisions ; The first division for the acquisition of learning ; 
the semud for the acquisition of the necessities of life and 
(begetting) children ; third for correcting the conduct, and 
training of self; the fourth for the exercise of seclusion and 
aloofness (from wordiy affairs), which is the crown of human 
perfection, and the highest emancipation, called ' Maha^muictU 
is dependent on it. The rules and regulations of their faith 
are fully and well arranged. So it is evident that it had been 
a good religion but abrogated. In Islamic shar no mention 
of any other abrogated religions, save J iidaism and Cliristiani ty, 
is made, whereas many other religions have undergone the 
process of obliteration and affirmation (i.e. changes). 

It ought to be noted that according to the holy verse (of 
the Qur'an) ; ‘ And there Is not a people hut a warner has gone 
(vniong them A and also : ' And every nation had an apostle d 
and other verses, there were prophets also in the countries 
of Hindustan, on whom be peace., ■■■and their account is con- 
tained in the books of the Hindus. From their signs, it is 
apparent that they had attained high and perfect position. 
The CJiii versa! Divine Mercy did not leave out, for the good 
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of his creatures, even this extensive .country. Before the 
advent of the signet of the prophet's (Muhammad), may God’s 
peace and blessings foe upon himij there was sent a prophet 
to every nation. It was incimibeiit for a partieiilar nation 
to follow his orders and advices and not those of others. 
Since the mission of our prophet, who is the last of the 
prophets, may 'God’s peace be on him, and ,who is delegated 
to all .iiiaiikiiid, and his religion supersedes, all other religions — 
from east to west — no one, till the end of ■ the time can dare to 
deny him. ' Therefore from- the time of .his delegation till, 
to-ciay 'which is 1,180 I' years, those who have not believed in 
him a^re unbelievers—- but not so the previous ones. ■, According 
to the holy verse : Of whom (the prophets) 'we have mentioned 
some of them to you, and of whom, we have not mentioned 
some to you/ the Islamic Law (ShaB) is reticent as to most 
of the prophets. It is therefore preferable to keep silent 
regarding the prophets of India. Neither should we be con- 
liclent enough to accuse them and their followers of unbelief 
and (relegate them to) perdition, nor are we bound to believe 
in their salvation. Our entertaining good opinion (regarding 
them) is proved, provided we look to the question free from 
prejudice. Such ought to be our attitude regarding the people 
of Persia and every other country who lived before the advent 
of the last of the prophets and about whom the voice of Shar^ 
(Islamic Law) is silent, and whose ordinances and signs are in 
aooordaiice and consistent with equity or the law>s of nature. 

No one should be called a kafir or infidel without convinc- 
ing evidence. The secret of their (Hindus’) 'worshipping idol 
is this : There are certain angels who exercise power, by order 
of €iod, in the world of make and break j J the 

souls of certain perfect individuals, after they have ceasBcl to ha ve 
connection with the body and w^ho continue to exercise power 
in this world ; as also those who, in their (Hindu’s) opinion, like 
KJiidr, are ever alive — of these they make representations and 
concentrate their thoughts on them, and on account of this 
concentration, they attain, after a considerable time a suit- 
ableness or connection {munasibat) with the originals of the 
representations, and owing to this connection they attain their 
wants of this as well as of the other world. This practice 
resembles to the gufts of Islam meditating the form of their 
»spiritual guides and getting grace out of it. The only 
difference is that outwardly the Sufis do not set up an effigy 
of their Shayhhs (Spiritual-guides). The matter has in no way 
any connection with the belief of the infidel ‘ Arabs who used 
to say that their idols themselves were possessed of influenee 
and effectiveness and were not a means of God’s influence. They 


i This is also the date of writing of this letter. It corresponds to 
1766 A.D. 
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considered the idol to be •terrestrial God, and Kiui da -i-T'a la, 
the Celestial God. ■ .This : is polytlieism (shirk or setting a 
i-nirtiier with God). The, prostration ■ of the Hindus is the 
pro'itration of greetings ^and not the adoration appertaining 
to Divine v'orshlp. This according to their custom fche,v do to 
their fathers, mothers, priests and teache.rs which is in vogue 
.instead of s.alani (saiulation), which they call dandwaL And a 
1 ) 0.1 ief dri the transmigration of soul is not neeessa,ril,y ta.iit- 
amoinit to l«/> or polytheisai. Adieu!’’ 

Ill tlie sanie book p. , 67 [vide, Appendix 1(B)] is written 
that a ,ma,n menticmed of a dream which he had dreamed to 
HajI Miihammad Afdal, a teacher of the , Mirza gahib. He 
said : ‘ 1 ...dreamed ,a field fall of firet , Kishan (Krishna), ;\vas 

in tlie lire, and liam Chandar (Rama Chandra), on the border 
of tlie fire.’ A man who was present gave his opinion that as 
Kisljan and Rsiin Chandar were the leaders of the infidels, 
they were being punished in the Hell -fire. Mirza Janjanan 
Mazhar, who was present, said : "This dream has another inter- 
pretation.’ He said : ‘ It is improper to charge particular per- 
sons of being infidels, unless their kufr or Infidelity were proved 
by the canon of islamic Law. The Book and Suiinat (the 
Qur'an, and Islamic law) are silent about these two persons. 
It is evident from the Qur’anic verse: "" There is no village 
where there was no warner ” that there were hashir and nadhir 
( Warner and giver of good news) among those people. Under 
the circumstance it is probable that they (Krishna and Rama) 
were saints or prophets. Ram Chandar having been in the 
beginning of the creation of the when people lived long 

and were powerful — used to train the men of his time to the 
doctrine of the right-path (nisbat-i Suluk) ; while Kishan, 
who was the lavSt of their eminent men— when compared with 
past, inen’s ages w^ere shorter, and strength less — used to 
preach to his people the (advanced) doctrine of passion 
(nisbat i Jacihbi). The mention of song and music, in wdiich 
he indulged greatly, is a proof of his excessive (Divine) love, 
and ecstasy for passion. The fire of his excessive love and 
ecstasy appeared as a field of fire. Kiv^an wdio was immersed 
in the state of love appeared in the centre of that fire, and 
Ram Chandar, who was in the path of suluk (as a beginner) 
was seen at the end of it. And God knows best.’ Hadrat Hajf 
Afdal liked the interpretation very much and was greatly 
impressed .by it. ' 

A disciple of the above Ha|l Afdal had been to Mathra 
( Mathura). He was in want of something for which he required 
seven rupees. Giie night as be.- w.as' engaged in prayer after mid- 
night there came in a inan with the splendour of 

Ki^an, as represented by tbe Hindus, greeted him and pub a 
sum before hioi. He requested the new^-comer to wait till he 
had finished his prayer. After. '' prayer, he asked his name. 
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He replieci : Kish an, and these seven rupees are for your 
entertaiiim:ent} as you have come to our land/ He replied : 
' I am a Muhanimadam and Muhammad/ the Chosen, is, our 
Prophet, whose favour is enough to fulfil our wants/ Ki,^ian 
was ill tears and said : ' We have heard of the Prophet of the 
last age, of liis sincerity, and of his followers. We found more 
than that.'’ ” 

The above are the views of one of the foremost Muslim 
scholars of India who combined in his person at once the 
esoteric and exoteric doctrine of Islam. They are lucid, 
straightforward and logical. A writer, thinker, and a great 
§ufi he is also a poet of great eminence, and was one of he 
few who first composed io the Urdu language as she w^as spoken 
at Diliii. His opinion about the Hindu religion and pantheism 
is supported by eminent Shaj^kh Alnnad-i-Faruqi, better 
known as Mujaddad-i~’AIf-i-Thani of Sarhand (971-1034 H. = 
1563-1624 A. I).). In his letter No. 259, Volume I, the Sha,ykh 
writes that there is no place where prophets have not appear- 
ed, including India, who have not preached and proclaimed 
the existence, the proof and the sanctity of the Creator. The 
light of these divine messengers are shining through the dark- 
ness of Indian paganism, like the candle. It is possible to fix 
those towns where they appeared. Their mission was some- 
times successful, and sometimes not. Whatever truth about 
God's attributes, His holines>s, and His purity, are to be met 
with, in the writings of the Indian polytheists, they are 
deduced from those prophetical lights. 

It is said, T believe, ill Mir Khond’s ‘vKaudatu’s-Safa '' 
tliat the tomb of prophet Skiih (Seth) is in Oudh. 

SultSn Dara-ghikok (1022- 1069 H,=: 1613- 1658 A.D.) 
the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan wrote more than one 
book of great erudition and scholarship on mysticism. I 
will try to convey the purport hi English of the Foreword 
of Bara Shikoh's Persian ‘‘ Sirr-i-Akbar " or the translation of 
Upanikhat or Upanishad (vide Appendix II) Professor E. B. 
Cowel, in the Preface p. VIII to Kaushiki-Brahmana- Upani- 
shad (Bibliotheca Indica Edition, 1861) says, ''•The Berigal 
Asiatic Society has a MS. of the Persian translation^ which 1 have 
occasionally consulted ; the style is much simpler than Anqueiili $ 
barbarous jargon ; hut the mixture of Sanskrit words, marvellously 

dtsg^Mised, makes it difficult I use the same rare MB. 

According to Robert Orme's Historical Fragments (London, 
1805), there is a MS. translation of the book in English, in the 
British Museum, by Mr. N. B. Halhead. Drme has copied a 
few opening passages of the translation. 

‘ The Asiatic Society's MS. E 103 appears to be incomplete. There 
is another copy in the Asiatic Society’s Government of India Second Col- 
ection ISTo, 154, which is more complete, and written very beautifully. 
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Tiie book ‘‘ vSirr-i-Akbar commences with Om Shri Crane- 
shfii Xomok. The opening, chapter o.f the Qur’an is called 
ly Dara..Shikoh Oriiirl— Qur au (for .. Uramir’l-Qur’an) to 
eorrespoiid tlie first word with the' Vedic word Oiii, After 
this Dara Shikoh says that .he' went to Kashmir in 1050 H. 
(1640 A. I). ) and there met with,, and was initiated by the 
Sufi sage Mulla Sh.ah. As he was desirous of meeting gnostics 
a!id pious men of all sects and of hearing their views on 
raoiiotlieisrn. lie studied a large number of books on tasawwuf 
or theosophy and wrote several booklets on the subject. As 
liis thir.st for knowledge increased, there arose doubts which 
could not be satisfied except by the words of <lod. There 
were many secrets in the holy Qur’an, but their meaning was 
hidden or allegorical There were very few men who could 
understand them. He wanted to .seek the truth from other 
lieavenly books, so that if there was in one book anything 
coiicise, in the other it might be more detailed. He studied 
the Old and New Testaments including the Psalms and other 
sacred books. The doctrine of rnonotheism was there men- 
tioned in a mysterious way, and owing to imperfect translations 
made by interested persons their meaning was unintelligible . 
While no one of Hindustan doubted or questioned the mono- 
theism of ancient Indians, why did, queries Dara Shik5h, the 
ignora,nt men ' of his . time wrangle about the pr6se.nt“day 
Indian’s belief in monotheism — which might be supported by 
the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet — being ever ready 
to oppi’es.s or kill them, according to the canon devised by 
themselves. He at last found that the Indian monotheists 
had explained the matter very comprehensively and plainly. 
After inquiry he came to know that the essence of the four 
Vedas was to be .found in the Upanikhat, wliicli -was a treasure 
of monotheism. As he wanted to know the truth, and not in 
what language it was uritten — whether in Arabic, Syrian, 
Mraqi {Chaldaic) or' Shanskrife—lie determined to collect all 
the Upanikhats, which were the mine of monotheism, and the 
number of those who iinderstood their meaning was growing 
less. The work was translated into Persian without subtrac- 
tion or addition, or selfish motive, faithfully and word for 
word for his use. As these secrets were kept concealed from 
the followers of Islam, he wished to know the real facts. The 
city of Benares being the University of these truth-seeking 
people, and Prince Dara Shikoh having (political) connection 
with the city, he gathered together Pandits and Sanyasis, who 
were most learned and great authorities on Upanikhat, and 
he translated the book in 1067 H. (1656 A.D.) without any 
worldly thought. He found all the secrets, he was in search 
of, in it fully explained. It was, indeed, undoubtedly the 
earliest of the heavenly books and the spring of the mono- 
theistic stream. 
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it was ill accordance with the holy Qur’an, or rather ii 
was its eoirimentaiw. It appeared to Dara Shikoh th.at the 
following verse actually referred to - this eternal work {Upa-- ' 
iiikhat) : '\This is the honotirabk Quran, in the qyreserved boot, 
kf none Uiuch it btii the piirified. If is a revelation from the 
Lord of the worlds^' I twneaiit-( according to Dara) that the 
excellent Qur’an wa,.s in the book, and that book was hiddcaw 
wiiichiione but the clean could comprehend, revealed from tiie 
Creator of the world and of all the creatures. It appeared to 
him that this verse did not refer' to the Psalins, tlie Peiitateiich 
or the Gospel. It appeared from the word (revelatiori ) 

that it did not refer to ''the indelible tables.” As IJpaniklial 
meant >; the secret to be concealed ” it was certain that by 
tlie secret book, this ancient book was meant. He knew from 
it what he had not knowm, and understood from it wliat he 
had not understood. He had no other purpose or motive {in 
undertaking this duty) but to benefit himself, his descendants, 
friends, and seekers after truth. He is the fortunate one wlio 
having laid aside the hankering of his evil genius for the true 
sake of God, should read and understand, without prejudice, 
every sentence of this translation entitled the SirrA'-'Akbar 
(Greatest Sec ret) —believing the same as the Work of God—he 
will without loss, without fear, and without sorrow, be saved 
and helpful (to others). 

This book and the Majmahi’i-Bahrayen ^ reflect great 
credit on Sultan Muhamnnid Dara Shik^ It wus he who 
collected eminent Pandits and Divines of India at Benares, and 
translated the til!41veri little known scriptures of the Hindus 
into Persian. But the interpretation lie put on the verse of 
the holy Qur’an lie lias quoted is far fetched aud not con- 
vincing. The Vedas ancl Upanishads are not the w’orks of 
one man, but according to modern researches are the com- 
positions of Munis and Rishis, of both sexes, who might be 
inspired. The mystic doctrine of the Upanishads not confined 
in one book was no more confined to one nation or one land. 
The mystics of Islam have from the very earliest times given 
expression to Divine Unity and the love of the Universal 
Father. This doctrine is to be found among all or nearly all 
the nations of antiquity aud not confined to India only. 

The opinion expressed by Mirza Mazhar is the considered 


i This book, too, was written in Persian. The treatise was brought 
to England by Mr. Frazer, and is m the Kadcliffe library under the 
title, “ Mujmab al Bahrain (the uiiiting of both seas). A treatise \u*ote 
by Sultan Darah vShikowh, eldest brother to Aurang-zebe: in whicii he 
endeavours to reconcile the Brahmm‘s religion with the Mahoimnedan; 
citing passages from the Koran- to. prove the ."several points, etc.,”'— 
Or me' it Historical Fragiwnts'* {1805) Note LI. p, 

Manuscripts of the book ore to be found in libraries of India. 11. 
has been translated also in Arabic. 
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Judgirieiit of a scholar and 'mystic.- He does not distort the 
loeaiiiiig of tlie Qor’anik rerses.. He admits their correct, and 
admitted meaning, and deduces- therefrom reasonable coiiclii'- 
sioiis. It is ol)vioii>s that Mirza'Jan Janan Mazliar was awaTC- 
of Daia's works. 

I will conclude this paper with the following lines from 
Maliiiuld Sliiibistari's Giil^ian-i-Razi‘ which he composed in 
‘717 H (1317 A.D.) more than three centuries before Dara. ' 
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Translation 

The idol here is the manifestation of Love and Unity. 

To fasten the cord indicates the knot, (bond) of service. 
Since idolatory and faith (Islam) co-exist with the being 
Unity is really the idol- worship 
When all things are the manifestation of the being, 

One of them must necessarily be the idol 


If the Miisaimaa knew what (really) the idol was 
He would perceive that the Faith was in idol-vvorsiiip 
If the polytheist were aware of what the idol was, 

How could he lose his way in his owm religion ? 

He did not see in idol but the outer form 

For this reason he became under the (Muslim) law an inddeL 
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You, too, if you wili not see the hidden truth in the idoL 
Will not be called under the (same) law a Miisalman. 


Affenbix I (A). 

{Extracts from the life and teachings ofliadrat Ehmns'id d^Dln 
HahibiClddh Mirza Jdnjdnan Mazliar, 

‘i - aU? ^\jr^ <d.jf i^xxjs^ 

y 

^jj 

<MJf J ! Jj CL^Xi iZyj^Xik. 

lK*d^/o J Uc^/C j Iw J alii Sxc dAj 

f ^ysp,A 1 r “1 ^aJs/o A^aJcas - aAxs ali- 4.U,a>i.j 

^ iid^j - Ov,U jlii/ ^,hj ^jKk pp, 1 19-121 

^ ^ f <1^ 1 f y«J f Ij j^ghlpl i jc j lixXA JjljiS* 

>• *• 1 t ♦ 

d ^ j^y,>i^AaP,x — i.V^ ^h^XA.wAi,j _5 

wK-V^fe (,^,l>^i L— »«X3 »t Os>Vjfo>J " v^u^xXiaJ ii-,? l/A J t 

'■ , ■ ■ wu 

J ^^’•^ ^<»www/0 lit AX! Jf 

OLsX.'f ^ ail ^^d/C t J jj ^ ^^ aoLc’ JlbcSk^ 

hd'd J * 

' '"'ja'-'; ' ', 

C-''^ ^ - AJuas^vX/ ^^,yl>Vj 

J<v3j4+.* a'?^ b jjj - dAL ar CbldUd 

Jid b ^ij3 Ai^3 

“" i,Xaa{j AA3 Cl-'hX^j; ^ ^*'1 t^a»* 'sC***^ ^ 

j 04^/0 (J,a( v^^lbc cJ-ft-C ^-S^i ^ (>>Jf J- 

,, ' vw ^ ■- . ■ "^gj 

UE •■ AAiirx tjf ^llc j CX*4A.«'l (JU-jct 
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t^Asa..O j i^AA^xx uxti j-u CA-j^ A^ j^A«f AxxUArtf A^* (^^*3 

jji - iM'^fj.J ^5*^^ ‘«ilJj)j.x3 ^'4,lj© AS^ ij>,w5t ji^vftA.I - i3''5^^t3'XX5 jyj 

, vX ','**. ^ OJ ' 

^ *»,,.?jj.'AAX ^(aj AS*^ XciXxilAJ ^ ^^g AA<^ IA x 

■ '^ X , iT* 

^ i aA.’ f wKix. tAtXA^^ ^ f ,A vx j * i vAj>» t^Xjf jj >• f A^T Aj 
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SiA^.va Ai ijU_'j2sU l^ut XiA:si\v» - w\.sol' ^ “* 
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Appendix I (B). 

' p* 26. ' 

v'jX ' l-A’'” li)"'” pt; J (>jT 

. "P ^ 

jrh'^' "* v^'J ^ w»3»xX ^ ,jjw> (X)f i,iS^ ^ ^ 

acT ^ jaii.f ji j^vxx *-' ca^sI ^Sjii ^^ua'] fj) wf^iiAjf ^iidf 
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J(3 Jif — »^.oc jf jjf 

O ^ ^ (j ^ ' ■>', Ci^ .O "" 

* 14^3^ A. i-j )^ J jj - 

> , ^ ^ jj. ,y , -' 


A.3R iwJ! '; ^ *■“ ii!>,4.'c l»^ Ai^AiCi^S^ < 






fisAj i^..5J.i. ^f(3J4 jd Ai _)i!^■^»- - -^-wlj ^Ai b C»A-w,vf 

•I'Lv*.’* i,„^'A><«iVm) Av ^ *■ A» ^»*C.'( 5 sJSwc 

Aj iuli^'^jj j3 'i^s''^ V** ^ 

O.W.J Aj. ' h J^ck ^kilx’:’, (Jlil.f ^jA*J -- ^bb.A 

^jiXc j O-'Aic! OAAit ^^PAx) • yf Ux CL^X - <^SCaX' 

c^'T ^^fjap.xJ tJi^ASSVC ^ O-Aw,.-* 

'“ ^ ^|imJ f j,j^Ai3ii\X ^ ^ Vi^AaP.'A “ s^aw 

Ci-' — ^i^XsS f i 5|X9 ij^T J^jb'X ^w Oj^j,A)0 »b Ai- ^Ij _, 

'-w 

^ jLz-w^J <!uj-c (Jiljf ‘ii4„2i^J U.^A.lxS 

iAJi J ^ bxS ^^<!Sk liCw cj^A^x&aStk tpi>2s» 4 i^ 

— cS^AX , ^1;:^' I^ACi <^X ■ j^A.:sk,ljx — . ^J AJtJj bj^^Ax A^js 

•* i3>/A> j.piir (AJ ^ j^jb** ‘^’^' aS' fjj.^S' iSyX^J - liy^AX ^^aXj 

“ j4 bj ((jwb C-'-ftX .^^^AJ ^<*4^ jj u2,^iu j &!.a»J 

\J^SLJ^ ^ ^ ^^AW>X ' jJI^ASfX •*" tJ2^.^*wAi^> j^ii ^Ia AX sAA^m^J 
JK4*3XX3 j ^.^(A4>S\X ^tA: ' - Owjl Lo AX iJIaao! CA^L-nS 

AiKu &At>A lx - C>^f bo cuLi Irsk. (JSkxI^j AiA-wsj lx ^,A4 .Aaj, .^ykk^xi 
AJji AIM jf ^buf J J ^l/oy}] ysjf lx AX 

# ift^AibS^x ti>!3^ J^(3 AjX«0 
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Appendix 11. 

{Strr-i-Alcbar, hting the translation of Upanikhal, hy 
Dara’-Shikoh.) ’ ' 
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^ tj ^ ollrSfc. jpJ 

^li.aD.A«> ^^4.^ J?Li>L^3f 

^^lij j Lsi.^^ s^.ol:=.^t ^ iisA4.3w ^liy 

4X^b tisw J«pt ^ i^XJ ^l.uo ^ J 6.W '-i'j <Si5" ^iU^wal wU/ ^4^jf 

^A4.Si. {j «JiAA«if ^Ijf ^ ^ 

^j.jf <5:MM!»Ui. j .j>'«» j.j4)ilo ^ 

t ^ uil^Aiof y J> k^A .a 3 ^ C«p3^/s<J) ^ <3l’^ Ii^jIa^ 

^Uj ia..w.j j tl 7”^^ lAjfj-vw.aj «JtLkl.wo fviK;;x \j ^ JJ is^ 

fj) ^j^AAi/O i^^iSh ^ ^ ^^yjl ^ i^A) |jj2SX*j/0 viJ<?t5lA.C ^ ^ A.^ J f^J f <3 w/aAiJs 4‘A ^ ijK-jf <3 IA<aw^'^ 

^ ^ ^ KS^.J^ iz^Tf. ji Jai 

^j^'5*^<iii«.AJ fu! jj iijX S.X,Sih.^ tA(J>»^^jf <JL^ (J>,Aim|^^J2w 

oijjlxAj (^jC ^ J dbj J ^J ^jbj.J <Jii tSJf J^c>Jt/0 

^llvo! J^ A5" ^jf ds4..^kj ^dj^i Si^:^Ji iaaL (.loai lj>, AAS fj. J CiAAA> }^ 

(^^fivjtxj JSjXij i^bf {2^^,)'^ iZJ.y^ ij^-wsf ^ jtlsilAjf 

^LAA»i^/.io ^ ^lj,yxj ^ t,i>.cwf*i c c7^ ^Ji.^A*sf |<^'^ 

^7 i>^ ^ iiAiklAO ^4^ 4>.i4>J.J C>.^s3.j( cJiS^ 1^ 

-y/ ^4.0. tS.wb Utj>4CLjt Ij 

^jlSiLjQ jA SJ.ij.4.i ^4.*^ Aii^Aw ohA ^ ov-^-w J <3tLw ;(^ «3Jjf 

^4.i J C^JUd C>a«[^ 20.^ a^" (^=k..wo jSt J 

A4.mj.:^ms J ^ji4.M> wll5^ J id..w aT <X.oll::k. j 

;3jj»«AA.o jj ij;>,«».jT j^x^SO ^idj (\^ssx/0 ^j^Usl/O ull/..'.«'t t^sJOnw^ 

o /o jS'^oA^/ li'dO , ' ,>) 

'**^^*^^ t-, ^ 1 ^ wU>^ ^.jf jti dxx^j o-jI 

J Art in the original jj is probably 
is apparently superil nous. 
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if o <t ^ o (T 


0^0 - 


\M '.■''' ' " , , " ^ ,»r' 

jiJ^ <3k5 ^Jd j^ 'Ajd ^ ^ OaoI JJ O^f 
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i Other definitions are continued in Asiatic Society of Bengal’s 
(Government Second Collection) No. 154. 



20* Life and letters of Malik ■* AyiitiM-Mulk Mafirfit and 
side-lig'kts on FirCis SEah^s expeditions to 
Lakhnauti and Jajnagar* 

Maiilavi •Abdit'l Walt, Khan Sahib. 

.Lately I re-e^ainined the' B'eogal' Asia tic^ Society’^ Persian 
Maiiiiseript', N(>. F. J1 entitled The hisha-i Alai by the 

publication, in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Joiinml, of u short 
note by \V. I wuiuwJ The lnshayii.Mith or more correctly, 
the 7'furh<^sni i-'Afjnul-}! ulki, heni‘s the seal of Tipii Snitaii.s 
Library of Siringajtataiii. Tliis raaiHLseript together with a 
lai’ge nu ill her of value, ble inaiiiiscripts were once kept in the 
now defunct * College of Fort William ” and transferred to the 
Asiatic Society on the abolition ol; the College. Srhe Insh.a 
consists (>f about 27U fcilioB of Octavo size, written in a peeU' 
liar Sliikista cha»*acter. The scribe lias noted under or beside 
each dilfieult or unnsual word its meaning in Persian. There 
Me BtYevoA lacMfUE , Seven folios from tlie beginning are iiiiss- 
ing. ' ' The seal of the College of. Fort William is affixed, on 
folio 8. The manuscript is in an indifferent condition. 

The Insjia.as will be seen, later, used once to be extensively 
read, font I doubt if another copy of it can now be procured 
in India, The high ilown despatches and letters of Akbar, 
embodied in Abu’l Fadl's Insha, and the inimitable Riufai of 
.Aiirarigzib-‘ Alamgir, as well as maiiy other similar attempts 
iiave nearly displaced and made obsolete the previous epis« 
tohu’v style. Yet how much similarity is to be founfl in both. 
The student of I^ersian letters as well as of medieval lustory of 
Turkish Sultans of India will, 1 daresay, find many side-lights 
in 'Aynu 1-Mulkbs cpiaint pages. * Aynu’LMulk’s letters are in 
certain aspects complementary to his two contemporaries — 
t'he authors of the Tari^iyi-Firtizshahi. Gontemporaiieous to 
the celebrattid Nizamiikl-Dln Aulya, and two of the most famoiiS’ 
Persian poets— Amir fyhusrau and Amir Hasan — and sove- 
reigns of such diverse character as 'Alaukl-Din Miiharnmad 
bihali Khaijl, QothuVi-Dln. C^iyathu’d-Din Toghluq, Muham- 
mad bin 1'ughluq and Firuz Shah Sultan, the letters and 
despatches of Malik w4ynud-Mulk and ZiyS-i-Barain's and 
Shams-! Siraj ‘Aflf's history cannot but give a lively interest 
to the .searchers of valuable informations on social, political, 

^ ‘Letter.^ of Mahnl ' by W. Ivaaow, *T.R.A S., October 1922, pp. 
579-89. assertion that several letters are addressed to Hasan Gango, 
the foMnder of the Bahinarnde dynasty in Deccan does not appear to ]je 

coi'rect. 
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ethnological and religious matters. Our debt of gratitude is 
due to Sir Henry Elliot and Professor Dowson for their trans- 
lating both the volumes of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi into English, 
however, incomplete the rendering might be. But one must 
study the books in the original to fully grasp the spirit 
and history of the. age. 

I have divided this paper into three parts, viz — 

I, Life of Malik 'A.ynirl-Mulk ; 

It. A brief notice of Mahru's letters. 

III. Some corroborative or additional account of Firuz 
ShalFs expeditions to Lakhnaut! and Jajnagar. 


■Part L 

Life of Malik ^AyniLLMulk Mahru. 

The writer of these letters is called by his contemporaries 
as well as by himself ‘Ayn-i-Mahru, ^‘\ynudA^u}k, 'Aynii’d- 
Bln. or 'Abdudlali. In one of the letters, the writer introduces 
liirnseif as ‘ Abdu’llah Muhammad Sharaf aLmaJ u ba (commonly 
called) ‘A^ni-i- Mahru. In an official Mansjiur (royal mandate or 
patent), when he was appointed by Firuz to the aqta ‘(fief) of 
Multan, his titles lead as follows: Malikhi^ — ^Sha^q wal — 
Wazara ‘A^ynu’hMulk ‘AyniFd-Daula wa‘d-Din QamiTii kafarat 
i*Wal mushrikin Qali'ul-Fajarat i wad mutamarridiii m‘adanu’i- 
Fadail, JamT’us-Saif i wa’hQaiam, Waliu’hdlm i wad ‘alam, SaJ- 
‘adar i Iran, Dasbilr i afaq ‘Abdudlah Mahru, Makkanahdillah. 

jj u>hc ) 

( ain J j,AyC AiJf Jx.\x Jjbl ^ 


He is often called by his contemporary historians as Malik 
‘ Aynud-Mulk MuUanl and sometimes without the prefix (Malik) 
and suffix (Multaru). It may be that ‘Ayniid-Mulkhs father 
was Muhammad Sharaf and that he was born and brought 
up ill Multan. I think Mahru was his family name. 

In his private letters Mahru calls his sons Trnadu'd-Din, 
,Hamldu'd-Din, Sdidu’d-Din and KarimiPd-Dlo, and his 
, brothers, Faidjru’d- Din, M’u'a'z?.amiu’d-Dln, and Nizarau’d-Din. 
, ^ _ , His name occurs for the first time among the list o'l 

i ' grandeeS'Of ^AlaiPd-Dln Muhammad Sl^h 
; , .y;: (095-’7l5 e.== 1295*-^ 1315 A.D.j, 

'y. ' ^ 'f. r.y prefixed ^ to ' th6 opening Chapter, in 

y _ 'Maulana ^|;iyiu’d-I)In Baranfsy Tarikb-PMruz ShAhi, p. 241, 
^ 'Bibliotheca Indica edition, -m 'Mafik '^Aynud-M'iilk Multan!. 

' ' ; ' .Buring this reign four revolts— from the revolts of new Muslim 
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converts of Gojrat to that of Hajjl Mania— had taken place, 
one following qnickly the other. These insurrections and 
revolts roused the Sultan from his sleep of security and lethargy 
and awakened him from stupor. While busily engaged in 
reducing the fort of Ranthanbhor, the Sultan used to have 
constant private consultations with Malik Hamidukl-Dlii, 
Malik A*azzu'd-Dln (sons of 'Ala Dabir) and Malik 'A^mitJ- 
Mulk Multan! — each of whom, according to the estimation 
of the historian was as Asaf (Wazir of Solomon) and Buziir 
Che Mihr (Wazir of Kliusrau Naushirwto) and also other wise 
men. The Sultan made them seated before him and consulted 
theiii as to the real cause of the revolts. After eonsuitations for 
some days, these great men gave their opinion thus ; Ignoranee 
of the Sultan as to the real afeirs — ^good or bad— of the people ; 
free interchange of views during drinking carnivals held by 
His Majesty, when secrets are given expression to, enabling 
the courtiers to take part therein; intimacy and intercourse 
of maliks and amirs with each other, producing a kind of 
esfril ch corps, even against the Sultan ; and lastly the wealth 
the possessors thereof employ towards riots and rebellions. 
These causes were reported to His Majesty in guarded phraseo- 
logies enough to put him on his guard. The Sultan, as it 
appears adopted the views of the councillors (p. 282-83 idem) . 

It was a high compliment to young ;AynuT-Mulk to be 
included among the wise, during the siege of Ranthanbhor. 

When Sultan ‘ Alaukl-Din put a stop to the Incursions of 
the Mu gh uls. and all the revolts and insurrections were put 
down, he brought under his immediate administration such 
territories or provinces that had so long been outside the 
annexed territory. He appointed for this purpose trusted 
and able Jfwgf us or .Governors, e.g. Bali lOian, TaJuT-Muik 
Kafuri, Ghaz Malik, otherwise known as Tughluq Shah, etc. 
Of these ‘ AynuT-Mulk Muitani received the charge of the defs 
of Dhar and Ojjain (p. 323 idem). 

Despite Siiitan ‘Alau’d*Din's cruelty towards the new 
Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists (Budhgan ). the Civil 

and Military administrators of the realm were picked men, 
w’ho carried on the affairs of Government efficiently and who 
maintained the stability of the State. These the historian 
divides into three divisions. The first and most prominent f>f 
the.se were : Ulu^ Khan, Nusrat Klian, ZafarKhan, Alp Klian, 
etc. In the second division were such men as Malik HamIduTl- 
Din, Malik A'azzu'd-Dln, and Malik ^AynuM-Muik Mult§iu, 
who was tlie Dabir or writer to fdu^ Klian (pp. 336-37 
idem). Thi.s clearly shows that ‘AynuT-Mulk was employed 
at one time at the Secretariat under Ulugb ’fOiin to draft 
de.spatches and letters. 

Ill the next reign, that of Sultan Qutbidd-Din Mubarak 
Sb^h (716-720 H ^ 1316-1320 A.D.) the name of Malik 'Aynu’l- 
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Mulk Multani is placed aiiiong' the grandees as Wazir of Deogir 
ip. 379 idem). 

In the first 3 ^ear of Sultan" Qntbukl- Din 7s reign Alp Ivliafi 
iiad revolted and slain Malik Kainalukld^in Gurg ;■ Giijrat 
was alienated from the Imperial swa^^.■ ' Malik ^4}n:ru'hMiiik 
:\Iult?ini, who (according to Ziya-i-Baraiii)' was an iiiiri vailed' 
counseHor, had travelled extensively, a ripe experienced man, 
distinguished in -understanding as. well as in executing affairs 
(of State), was sent to Gujrati- at the head of a lai’ge ariiiy. 
This army from "Dihli; included several distinguished grandees. 
Tim revolutionists were defeated, and Alp Khan's forces and 
revolters were dispersed. By the wisdom of • Aynu'hMulk and 
the valour of the Dihli army, Nahrwala and the entire province 
of Gujrat were reduced to subjection (p, ZHS idem). 

Idus shows 'A}’iiuil-Mulk as a wise man, who could handle 
a foimidabie arniy, in the encounter with a great revolutionist. 
Sultan QutbircBDin appointed Zafar Khan Viceroy of Gujrat. 

Shortly after this, Zafar F£iian, the able and experienced 
Governor, was killed without an}^ offence, and the Emperor 
was thus instrumental in uprooting the foundation of the 
Empire, Qutbu'd -Din east aside all regard for decency ; gave 
up pra^^er and fasting, donning female trinkets and apparel. 
Malik uAynu'I-Mulk Multani, one of the greatest nobles of the 
time as well as Malik Qaia Beg, holder of fourteen offices, 
were assailed with filthy and disgusting abuse by sportive 
theatrical women from the roof of the Hazar-Sutun palace, 
such as tione thereof had lic^ard like that before (p. 396 
idem).' . 

The above shows the estimate of Malik * Aynii’i-Mulk's 
character and eminence by one of the most impartial historians, 
and the disgraceful conduct of the imgrateful sovereign. 

.\fter the execution of Zafar lOiaii, the Sultan appointed 
in his place Zafar Ivlian’s maternal uncle, HusamtBd-Din, 
a Barwari slave and renegade— a favourite of QutbiiTl-Din. 
HAisamu’d-Din collected his kinsfolk^ turned apostate and 
stirred up a revolt. The nobles of Gujrat made him a prisoner 
and seiit him to Dihli, The Sultan gave him a slap, and 
made him, soon after, his companion. This made the nobles 
of Gujrat disgusted, as they became very much afraid. The 
Sultan appointed Wahidu’d-Din Quraishi, a very able man of 
good family, Viceroy of Gujrat with the title of Sadridi-Muik. 

Similarly Malik Vak Dakhi ^AWl (of Sultan 'Alau’d'Din's 
time), Wazir of Deogir,^ revolted. On receipt of the news 
an army was despatched from^Dihli^ to Deogir, Yak .Lakhi and 
bis confederates were arrested, bound' and sent to the Sultan. 
The Suitin had ^ Yak Lakhi' put into triangles, his ears and 
; nose cut off, and pufelioly dIagtacM, 'BEis confederates were 

; 7," * Deogir was tba Capital of MalwS-— *lbo BaUita. 
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also piiBished. ^yalik 'Aynu'l-Miilk: was appointed Wamr 
(Viceroy) and i^lalik Tajiti-Miilk Ashraj (accoontant),' and 
llnklibiiird-Dln Abil Baja, ■' Deogir. These 
apir-hntnients were appropriate- ' tlioixgb unexpected, ■ as His' 
Maj^‘s1v \va> toe imieh intoxicatecl with his po\ve:r As these 
men knew tlicir duties and were willing, they settled Deogir, 
regulated the hn’cps and tribute (pp* 397-8) . 

When Kliusrau assassinated >Siiltan Qiitbu’d-lhn atid 
u>! 0 'ped the throne, under the title of Sultan Nasirudl- Din. in* 
bestowed Irigli titles to his Hindu relatives and otluu’s : and to 
keep up a ilelusive show and to propitiate the men of the 
reigns of 'Alau’d-Din and Qutbikd-Dln, he dubbed ’AynikD 
Mulk i\lulta Ml. who had no kind of conaection with him. with 
the title of "Alarn Khan (p. 410 idemi,. 

In the encounter which ensued, soon after between 
KJnisrau KJjan and his supporters and Ghazi Malik (after- 
wards Sulta!i yihiN'atliu'd- Din Tughluq Shall) and his son 
FakhniMdDln Juna alia,^ Sultan Muhammad Shah, Kiiusraii 
was defeatc*d and beheaded. When (Miazi Malik, aceoni pained 
by his chosen veterans, encamped in the vieirilty of indarpat, 
•Aynu’iWlulk Alultanl deserted Kiiusrau lylian and uunit to- 
wards Ujjain, and Dhar. 'Aynii’l Miilkks deflection, on the day 
of battle, broke down the heart of Kluisrau lylian and Khusrau 
Khanls, that is, the supporters of Klxusran IDian’s cause (p, 4 19 
idem). 

As usual the name of Malik 'Aynud-Mulk appears on the 
opening page of Sulla n Ghiyathuki-Dln Tughluq ks Sultanat 
(720 -72“) H = 1320-1325 A.D.) as one of the Unuira, without 
the territorial designation of Multani (p. 424 idem). 

In the next reign, that of Sultan Muhammad Shah 
(725 — 752 H- 1325~135r A.D.), the name appears as Malik 
* Ay mil Mulk Mahrii. The sohriquet Mahru (moon-faced) is 
suffixed for the first time by Mauiana Ziyaidd-Dui Barani 
([). 4U idem). 1 he reign of Sultto Aluhaoimad Shah was 
clouded by frequent revolts and insurrections and a terrible 
famine caused by his exactions and by the cessation of rain. 
When at last Muhammad Shah saw that there were no means 
of providing against the scarcity of grains and fodder in the 
City (of Dihli), and tiiere could be no cultivation without the 
fall of rain, he permitted the wretched inhabitants of the 
Capital to remove towards Hindustan with their family. The 
people took full advantage, and the Sultan too left Dehli and 
halted a little beyond Khud (Khur), on the Ganges with his 
army. His men constructed ebhappars or booths, close to tiie 
cultivated lands. To this place he gave the Hindu name of 
Sargdwari ( Heaven's gate). As grain arrived there from Oudh, 
their price beonxne cheaper than that of the City. 

At a time when Sultan Muhammad was staying at Sarg- 
dwari. Malik * AyiuCl-AIulk was in charge of the United Prov- 
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luces of Oiidh and Zafarabad.^ Here his brothers had gained 
victories over rebels, and secured the obedience of both the 
.uqt'as.ov fiefs. ■ Malik;' Ay nu’l-Mulk and his brothers despatched 
both to Sargdwari and Dihli grains and cash and other goods to 
the value of seventy lakh tankas, which enhanced the Sultan’s 
opinion about ' A ynu’l-Mulk's uprightness, as they relieved the 
great tension caused by the famine. 

While 'Aynu’l-Mulk and his brothers were doing their 
duties so splendidly in Oudh and Zafarabad, the Sultan was 
more than once apprised as to the mismanagement, by Qut» 
lu gh Kimn, of the affairs of Deogir, where revenue had decreased 
by his rapacity. Sultan Muhammad, under the circumstance, 
wished to bestow on ‘Aynu’l-Mulk the Wazarat (Governorship) 
of Deogir, and to send him and his brothers wdth their adher- 
ents and followers there, and to recall Qutlugh Klian with his 
retenue and followers to Dihli, Before the proposal material- 
ised, Malik ‘Aynul-Mulk and his brothers came to know of 
it, and became apprehensive of Sultan’s treachery. They 
were led to this view for the following reasons : They had 
enjoyed, for some years, the administrations of those tracts; 
many nobles and great men, specially officers of the City had 
left, apparently through the dearness of grains, but really 
owing to the fear of Sultan’s harsh discipline, and gone to 
Oudh and Zafarabad, with their family and children. Some 
of them became enlisted in the. service of ‘Aynu’l-Muik and 
his brothers, while to others were assigned villages, as tenures, 
and through fear of the Sultan’s punishment, they threw 
themselves on the protection of the Malik brothers. These 
were repeatedly bi^ought to the notice of the Sultan. His 
Majesty found the question too complex to solve. The fact 
that his Majesty’s mind was irritated towards them, was never 
given out, but kept to himself, till one day, while at Sargd wari, 
he despatched an order that several notables and men of busi- 
ness capacity and those who had run away from Dihli to 
escape punishment should be seized and sent to His Majesty at 
Dihli ; and also all such other persons who had repair,ed to his 
goveimment must, by all means — whether willing or not — be 
sent back to Dihli. This order and the intelligence of Sultan’s 
displeasure filled ‘Aynul-Mulk and his brothers with fear, 
The}^ thought that to send them towards Deogir was but a 


J Ib the reign of Sultan Ghiyafeu’d-Dm Tughiuq Manaichh was the 
Chief Town of the District which later was to include the Capital of 
•^arqi Kings. In 721 H. (1321 the Sultan’s son, Zafat seized 

Manaichh, which was given him as, a hef and the name of the town 
altered to ZafarabJid, J.A.S.B. V"ol. XVlII, 1022 (Numismatic Supplement 
XXXVI). As ‘Aynu’l-Mulk was the Governor of Oudh and Zafara- 
bad,. and as the latter was the Capital of BharqT Kingdom, he was styled 
so I believe, Malik* u§h-^arq. 
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pretext to perfidiously destroy them, vdien there. They 
became therefore ill-disposed and thought of revolt. 

During the interval, wheix the Sultan was in the Capital, 
and thence had been to Sargdwari, four revolts were quickly 
put down, and Sultan Muhaniniad won victory over the rebels, 
rhe first ]*evolt was by Nizam Ma’in, a bhang "editing manikin of 
mean origin, who had obtained the fief of Karra for several 
lakh of tankas, by bragging and talking vain-gloriousl^’. He 
left for his lieadquarters, tried his best, but since he liad no 
means, men or position in society, he could not get any benefit 
out of his nnifjdtra (fief), and could not realize a tithe of what 
he had executed a Bond for. He bought a few slaves, 

clandestinely, gathered a few bhang-eating paik^, and with 
these raised the standard of revolt, took Ohatr (royal mnbrella) 
and proclaimed himself king, under the title of Sultan 'Aiau’d- 
Dln. When the news reached the Capital and before an army 
from DibliWas told off, Aynu'l-Muik witli his brothers marched 
from Oudh with troops, arrived at Karra and suppressed him^ 
Nizam Ma‘in was flayed and sent to the Sultan at tlie Capital. 
Such was the signal service rendered by h4ynu’i-Miiik, before 
any order from the Sultan was received. The Shaykhzada of 
Blstam, who was the husband of Sultan Muhammad^s sister, 
was nominated to Karra as holder of the fief, but he failed to 
punish and apprehend the rebels, who had supported Nizam 
Ma‘iri. : 

I need not dilate on the second revolt of Shihab Suitani 
entitled Nusrat lihan, at Bidar who had given KhaU-i-qabuU,^ 
(or as is commonly called qabuliyat) for a. large sum, but could not 
realize it ; and the third revolt after a while of 'Ah Shah sister’s 
son of Zafar fOiati 'Aia’i (ennobled by Sultan 'Alau’d-Dln) 
at the same Bidar and at Gulbargah. Both these risings were 
put down by Qutlugh K|ian whom the Sultan had sent for the 
purpose. The fourth ^ veyolti which took place at that time, 
was the revolt of 'Aynu’l-Mulk and his brothers at Sargdwari. 
Although ‘Aynu l-Mulk was an old favourite and esteemed 
courtier of Sultan Muhanmiad, yet he was always apprehensive 
of His Majesty’s fickleness of mind, and excess and ferocity 
of temper: and in his opinion and consideration, he thought 
himself on the verge of destruction. With His Majesty’s 
permissio!!, he asked his brothers to come with the force of 
Oodh and Zafarabad. They came and stayed a few miles 
off Sargdwari. One night suddenly ‘Aynu’l-Mulk rushed forth 
trom^ Sargdwari and joined his brothers and the force of Oudh 
and Zafarabad. His brothers with three to four hundred horse 


* means a letter or a document. In Registration 

tjtlices and Courts of Bengal a simple Money Bond ib still called a Khat ; 
Klmtt tQabOlT was what we call a* Qabuliyat or Lease executed by 
a tenant. 5 Vide the above note 1. 
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arrived ireaT the ford of the -river ■.■Gaoges’ on , tlie side of 
Sargdwari, and carried oft the elephantsaa^-ttcl the herds of 
horses, that were grazing on the tord, -to their ariii}' camp, A 
serious cornniotion arose at ■ Saagd\yaTi, ; ■ His Majest}^ caried: 
the forces of 8aniana, Amroha, ■Baraii, . and Ivol (to his aid)/ 
and at that time a force from' Ahmadaba'd came there. The 
:8M.itaii remained, a few days at Sargdwari and became well 
equipped, fie then marched towards Kananj, a rui encamped, ^ 
with his forces on its suburbs. 'Aynui.-Afulk and his brothers— 
who knew nothing of the tacHcs/ of: wvar, fighting or bravery, 
and had no experience thereof 'Cornpared with Sultan Mu- 
luimmad and his father and-- uncle, . who had Bravely fought 
twenty battles with the army'of the M-oghulistaii and Kli lira san 
ill which they came victorious,, and \viio- bought back the Capital 
of Dihli with the thrust' o.f . sword,, arrow, axe, battle-axe and 
ChaqNiar ^ from Ivlu!sraii.an:d lXh.xisraU”IOm from the Hindus 

viiul Tiarwars arrayed their troops against the Sultan. From 

their extreme inexperience .'a.nd .foolishness': ti,iey crossed the 
Hanges below Bangarma:u toivards-Talah.'Sanahi,. and Mazraba 
and march e<l upwards. : " Thcy w^ere under the impression that, 
owing to the severity of the-.Sul.tan’s vengeance, and people’s 
dislike of his role, the arm^^ would desert the Sultan, who and 
whose forefathers /were their -■patrons, -arid would join those 
scribes and grocers (i.e. civilians whose profession was not war) 
who knew nothing of what a bridle or a crupper was like. 

‘ Aynol-xMulk and his brothers, with a view to give battle, 
came to the front line (of Siiltaifts troops); and those unmanly 
men, wanting in foresightedness, came at the dead of night 
opposite the SultaiFs forces, and commenced throwing arrows. 
As the morning was about to dawn, one division of Sultan 
Mu.ham mad's army charged them and routed and scattered 
their troops, even at the first charge. ‘Aynu’bMulk was taken 
prisoner, and the forces of the enemy were pursued up to 
thirteen or- fourteen Koa, with the result thnt many of their 
cavalry and infantry were killed, and both the brotimrs of 
'AjmdbMulk, who commanded the force fell in the fight. Their 
troopers, for fear of their life, threw themselves into the 
(3anges and many of them were drowned. The pursuing troops 
obtained immense booty. Such of the cavalry and infantry, that 
escaped from the Ganges water (watery grave).,, fell in brotherly 
love ( } into the' hartds,. of 'the Hindus, and lost their 

horses and arms. ■ _ 

As to ‘Ayftul-Mulk,_,Sultftn 'Mdl^ammad did 'not order for 
punishment, but expressed') that' 'there was no guilt in his 
nature; but this incident had 'been ■ brought about through 

; ^ Chaqmar^is in the text, but Ihe correot word seems to be Chaqmaq 
( )i a flint or agate to strifes, dc'e with or 'for a genlock. 
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inadvertanee. He was experienced, '■■cotri patent, and skilful 
He was set free. Afteiv aavhik^- His Majesty sent fur “Ayuoi* 
Hulk, treated him well, "gave, him ' a robe, and bestowed oit 
him a high oifiee. and showed him great indulgeiice. His scum 
and the ivfuainder of his hoiisehold were restored to him. 

After this revolt was snppressed, His Majesty resolved on 
going to Hindustan from Eangarmau. ^ He went to Bahraicli, 
|)‘iid his devotion to the tomb of Saiar (Coinmandei*) Mas‘utl 
the Martyr, who was one of the warriors of Sultan Mahmild 
Subiiktagfn, and gave alms, to the 'enstodians of his sbriue. 
At Baiiraieh. he appointed Ahmad Ayaz and sent him ahead, 
to* guard tiie road to .Lakhnaut! and to stay there to prevent 
the digit} ves of vAyiuid-Mnlk’s foree and those of Oudh and 
Zhtho'abad, who had gone over to him, in the late revolt, irorn 
proceeding to Lakbnautl. He was also ordered to send home 
those ubo had gone to Oudh and Zafarabad and settled there, 
either owing to famine or fear of his Majestvis punisliment. 
Sultan Muhammad then returned to Dihli {pp. 485“ l9 1 ideia). 

From the account of 1 bn -i- Bat iita, Wolsely Haig has 
deduced that Sargdwari was founded in 1337 and that the 
revolt of 'Aynu'l- Mulk took place in 740 H. or 1339-40 A.L).* 

In the 7th Chapter, !Ziya-i*Barani gives a list of eminent 
rneii, whom Sultan Muhammad Shah Tiighiiiq trusted for the 
administration of his government. Of Malik 'Aynu’J-Mulk, 
Zjyauhl-Dfn (p 584) writes: Another one whom the due 
discharge of His Majesty’s work has raised ; and who has been 
favoured witli manifold eonsiderations ; and on whom the aqka 
or the feudal tenure of Multan is assigned, is Malik ‘Ay mid* 
Mulk Mahrii. He is amiable in character, skilful in business, 
suitably prudent, and wvell known in verity of Judgment. He 
is an eminent scholar of the highest character and benevolent 
disposition. Tu promote and favour such a man are tantamount 
to doing a thing in its proper place He is prominent in birth 
and eminent in rank, one of the few whom Firuz Shah has prO“ 
moted and made a favourite of him. The fief of Multan has 
been assigned to him. His Afajesty’s favovir.s (may Cod perpev 
tiiate his kingdom and his sovereignty) upon him are more 
than can be mentioned. 


The above i.s ail that the historian, Ziyau’d-Din mentions 
of Malik ‘ Avnu’l-Mnlk, He finished his 

,1 1 k , ■ m men t ary \ml u m e o t t h e j. a i* i k h h - 1 - r i r Ji ?. 

8hahi continued by Rhams-i-Sitaj ‘Afif, 
published by the Bengal Asiatic Society. Bibliotheca Indica 
series, 1890, gives a long account of the Malik, and throws, some 


^ “ Five qiie.stions in the Historv of the Tus'iiicq dvnastv of 
Iq IVoles^Iy Haig, J.R. A. 8. for 1922, pp. 319-372. 
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light on tlae last mentioned incident, viz, how "Ajiui’l-Miilk was. 
restored to Snltan Muhammad Shah Tughluq's favour, after 
his ill-fated revolt, as also the part he took in the administra- 
tion tinder JPiruz Shah as-Sultan (752-790 H-. = 1351-1388 A.D.). 
The account occupies 13 pages in print (pp. 406-418). I have 
left out the historian 's repetitions and reiterations of the same 
matter, and translated the relevant passages. 

It is said, says Afif. that ‘Ayniid-Muik was cailed ‘Ayn-i- 
Mahru. In the beginning of his rule, Firuz Shah convened a 
eonncil to concert measures for the administration of the empire 
consisting of tlie Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance. 
‘Avniid-Mulk (who was probably one, whom Firuz consulted) 
was wise, accomplished, of high attainments, superior in intel- 
lect, eminent in prudence and judgment. The author has reli- 
ably been informed that during the reign of Sultan Muham- 
mad ibn Tu^duq Shah, owing to his brothers’ improper and 
unworthy conduct, ‘Aynu’l-Mulk was privately disgraced. 
Later, Sulpn Muhammad held a general court and a Zailuclut 
(a small woolen carpet) was placed in front of the throne. When 
all the dignitaries of religion — Qudat, *Ulama, Mashayikh ; and 
statesmen'— Khanan, Muluk, M'airif ; as well as the public, high 
and low, who were summoned — attended the court, and stood 
in their proper places, Ris Majest}^ commanded that they should 
come forward. When They came up, the Sultan addressing 
them asked :~‘M put to you a question, If a man has a 
precious gem and loses it ; and after a while he accidentally sees 
the gem on a dung-hill, will he take it or not ? ” They replied : 

Yea, he should take it up, it is not i^easonable to leave it.” 
When His Majesty heard this reply, he said, pointing towards 
‘Aynu’i-Miilk : “ That gem is our Kliwaja * Aynu’l-Mulk. He 
had fallen among the dung-hill formed by his brothers ; we 
have now recovered our gem.” He ordered that " AynuT-Mulk 
should take bis seat on the Zailucha, In fact, 'AynuT-MuIk 
wsls a man of prudence and judgment, and had many excellent 
qualities. He has written several excellent books, during the 
reigns of Muhammad Shah and Piruz Shah. One of them is the 
'' Taraasuhi'^Aynu'l-Midki'’ (the correspondence of LAynu’l- 
Muik), which is known everywhere and to everyone.^ 

l?hus Shams-i-Siraj mentions the incident of ‘Aynul- 
Mulk’s pardon, with interesting details, left out in the earlier 
volume by Ziyau’d-Din BaranL Below Shams gives certain 
details of ‘AyniiT-Mulk’s breach of friendship with the Prime 
Minister that took place in Sultan Firuz’s reign, and of which 
the chronicler was full^’’ cognisant. 

When ‘ AyniTl-MuIk was appointed to the office of Ashrafu’L 


^ A copy of this hook as noted at the beginning of this paper is in. 
the library of the Asiatic Society ol BengaL I do not know if ‘Aynu’L 
Muik's other works still exist. 
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Mamalik {Iiiiperial Adiraf^ an officer in charge of the Treas- 
ury whose duty was to authenticate amounts and writiogs) of 
the Empire of Dihli. he put forth his best efforts to the discharge 
of his dutie.s of A.4iraf, and took his seat in the Divvan-i- 
Wazarat ( Ministers ' Office) . It is to be regretted that there arose 
constant dispute and bickering between him and the Minister, 
Kiiaii-i-Jahan. Each side uttered allegoricai expressions, till 
they carried them to extreme. One day His Majesty’s minister 
told ' Aynii’l-Miilk : '' What has the Mushrif to do with papers 
showing detailed expenditure, that he sliould call for such 
aceounts from the fief-holders ? The Miishrifs duty is to 
assess the Jama or collection, or to make valuation of tlie 
revenue. To cheque the disbursement is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Mustaufi (auditor of accounts).*’ ^Aynu’hMulk 
replied; ‘‘What has Mustaufi to do with the papers showing 
the detailed collection ? ” Both repaired to His Majesty’s 
throne uttering threats. They requested His Majesty to specify 
the respective duties of the Mushrif and Mustaufi. His 
Majesty ruled that the fief-holders of aqt‘a, and officers 
thereof should be instructed that they should render to the 
I)iwan-i“Ashraf (Mu^rif’s office) detailed account of Jam*a or 
collection and an abstract of disbursement ; and to the Hi wan - 
i-istlfa (Mustaufi’s office) detailed account of expenditure, and 
an abstract of collection ; and in the Diwan-i- Wazarat (Minis- 
ter’s office), detailed account of both receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

It may be stated, in order to understand what ‘Afif says, 
that two high officials, both connected with the Finance of 
the Empire, were attached to the Diwan-i- Wazarat, or the 
office of the Prime Minister. One was entitled AshrajuJ- 
Mamalik , and his office that of Mushrif ; and the other 
yhistauflui’Mamdlik, and his office that of Mahkama-iAsiifa. 
The former dignitary used to authenticate, and the latter 
to audit, the accounts and writings. One used to cheek 
receipts and the other disbursements. The difference of 
opinion was as to whetlier these ministers should examine both 
reciepts or assessments of revenue as well as disbursements. 
While Malik ^Aynu’l-Mulk, out of his zeal, wanted to look into 
both the accounts, lOian-i-Jahan, the Wazir, insisted that he 
as should only confine his scrutiny to the receiptable 

side of the account, while the Mustaufi to the disbursement 
shle. The decision of the far-sighted Firuz Shah Sultan set the 
controversy at rest. 

The differences of opinion, however, between Klian-i-Jahaii 
and ‘Aynu’i-Mulk continued as before. One day, when Firuz- 
Shah had gone out of Dihli on hunting, both Hian-i-Jahan 
Maqbul, and the ostentatious ^Aynu’l-Mulk, were with his 
Majesty. The Sultan halted at a place. ‘Aynud-Mulk, with a 
view to see His Majesty, rode out at mid-day, and arrived in 
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tront of Iviiaii-j-Jalian s quarters, got down from his horse 
and entered the aiinister’s tents. The private attendants of 
Mian-i-Jahan informed the latter as to the arrival of w^viurh 
iilulk. Before he could come out and receive ‘Ayiui'l-Miilk 
t he latter was apprised by one of his attfndant.s that the.se were 
the quarters of Kiian-i-Jahan. ‘Aynu’l-Mulk, became ve.-,. 
vuarm with rap to his men, told them whv he was not infonn- 
ed of It on his arrival, and left the Minister’s place withoiB 
■seemg him, and went to His Maje.sty’s Camp. Having heard 
ha.d left, and gone to the thresholcf of 'the 
Miltan the minister too rode and went to His Maie.stv He 
narrated to His Majesty how A^ynu 1-Mulk came and lei ' 
unceremoniously without waiting to see him. ‘A vnu’l-Miil!' 
uas >ent tor, and His Maje.sty smilingly inquired i' “ Kliwaia 
•A\nud-Din what was the rea.son of his going to the camr. 
ol Uian-i-Jahan, and then returning without .seeing liirn ? He 
ought to have seen him. » Here ‘Ayru.’l-Mhlk gave wl.at was 
but a dip oinatic answer. “ 1 had not gone (reaHv) to Khan-i- 
Jahan .s, but intended to call at the threshold ofthe Imperial 
( ainp. As there was hardly any difference between the Irn - 
penal pavilion and that of the Wazli-thered pavilion parlour 
court, retiring apartment, of the Padshah, and of the Wazir 
vvere inchstinguishable, as also the elephants that were in front of 
the gate of His Majesty as well as of the Wazir.-I could not see 
any difterenc^ in anything ; so 1 mistook that special pavilion 
to be that of His Majesty ; and thus it was how I ilighted before 
Uian-i-Jalians threshold.” AyniTl-Mulk gave a verv imm- 
mious version of the occurrence. I£han-i-Jahan said to His 
Majesty ; ■ I can no longer stay in this country ; I intend 
going to the (Mecca). So long our dispute confine 

•o.nTr'r »"'''‘•^'-n^’l-Mulk has disgraced mebefm-e 

H S^i'esn journey to the Kaba.” 

Ui.s Majesty on hearing this retired to his private quarters 

and became very dejected in mind. t. quarttr.s, 

both^b? .'^o^tinued acrimonious disputes between 
Khfin i bS reached such a pitch that 

^atost'c\JnnM”M''u Perwnal remarks 

too retorted hi m!? ® ‘Aynu’i-Mulk. 

S T u expressions in the presence 

Ittan^ier There were no restraint or delicacy 

“Thou iff Wazir at once addressing his opponentsaid : 

.. ire ..S; Tl^w" ®' OPP””™* loo gov, . 

ii. the Zif;..,” W»<at wont to H»M.j«ety. Firut-.31,Ih eee- 

ttaliii rn^juir^d s “Al! right Kban-i- 

Jahan’ at oJe *‘1“® of am audience.” lOian-i- 

.Jaiian, atonce. said that this ■Aynu'l-Mujk harani Miwar (un- 
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eleaii'-eater)* has uttered insiiltJng words, to me In the Diwaii 
(ohice). If I be so insulted, who will have an}" regard for my 
person and for niy office. Will ^’ciir 'Majesty be so gracious 
to confer the mamad of W a7,a r'"at to ' Aynud-Miilk. ' ’ His Mn jesty 
sat moodily for a time, Then addressing the Wazlr said : 
■ivhaii-i-Jahain 1 have bestowed the office of Wazir o'n you ; all 
ranks of the Waxirs .Department are under j'ou. Wiiomever 
you retain, he remaims, and whomever you remove, lie is 
dismissed. If 'A.ynu’l Mulk looks toward you with' eon tiniia<‘y, 
liave him removed from the o.ffiee of Imperial Asiiraf, and give 
to aiiothe!* one/’ Kha nd- Jaham was given a royal robe, and 
be returned home w’ell pleased. He thus sent the 
•’trooper or superintendent)'^ of Wazir’s Department uith 
oixlers to ‘ A ynod-iMulk that lie was dismissed from the office of 
Asjrraf-i'.Mamalik. Oti the order being commimicated, ' A\ nu1.' 
Ihdk did not go to the Imperial tent, for three da^rs. After 
that he appeared to His Majesty, and salamed from tljc place 
of obeisance. His Majesty called ‘Aynud-Mulk near, and 
i?t)pressed on him the bad effect of animosity : i\s you ami 

Kharni-Jahan are not on good terms, I give you the arjir? (tief) 
of Multan, and the of Bhakkar and Siwastan : you .should 

proceed to take up the appointment.” Wlum 'Aynii’i'Mulk 
heard this, he represented that he would accept the offer, pro- 
vided lie should not have to submit his accounts to the Wazirbs 
Department (Dlwand-Wazarat), otherwise he would serve His 
Majesty at the head-quarters. His Majesty said : Khwaja 
’Aynu’d-Din, aqt'a of Multan is separated from the Diwan-i- 
Wazarat. So any account submited with your signature will 
suffice.’^ 'Aynol-Mulk agreed to the condition. 

When Aynii’l-Mulk was dismissed, the principal officers 
of State, as tiie author was iriformed, met in a solemn con- 
clave,' and came to the conclusion' that what had ■o'ccurred \vas 
not good, ■ Today / Aynui-AIulk- was ■dismissed, through, th.e 
influence of the minister, tomorrow the same minister miglit 
do the same to others. They turned the mind of the Multan 
from lvhau-i“ Jahan, and contrived to disgrace him. 111.'=^ 
Majesty very prudently observed that if Khw^aja ' Aynu’d-Diii 
were present, he might have consulted Mm about the matter. 


5 The language spoken in and about Dihii was nob pure Persian, but 
Hindi with the admixture of Tiirki and Persian, which is now called in 
our times Rehhkta, or the language of Urdu (camp). The abusive word 
huram Mkwar (pronounced harmnhhur) is still used. The language which 
lOiosrau, Hasan ‘ Ay nud-Muik, as well as the Sultans of the Tughluq 
dynasty spoke was, i am sure, the same, which the 'people of Hindustan 
still speak. Of course, the provincial dialects, e.g. MaghadhI, Aw-adhT, 
etc., remain as before. 

5 Finiz Shah appointed ^lafanas (or Superintendents) over eaeli. 
Department or profession .such as Sang-tarash (stone-cutter), Chob-tara;;di 
fwood-entter), ahingar (blacksmith), darud-gar (carpenter), arrahkash 
(sawyer), cliuna-paz (lime-burner),' raj (mason) — p. B3I. 04/t/. 
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' A vnul-MuIk had gone as far as Samaila — a distance of 
twent3^‘four Kos. His Majesty .ordered that ‘ Aynii’l-Miilk 
should leave all his train and come to Dilhi at once. The 
Biiitan gave a private audience to ' A\mn’l-Mu]k, when he 
arrived, and to all the detractors of the minister. They 
observed that to give the Wazir such power was not right, 
and it wras well to beware of him. His Majest}^ turned to- 
wards ‘ Aynu’l-Miilk, who said that to think ill of the minister 
was to court disaster for governmexit, because Klian-i-Jahaii 
was a wise minister of exceptional abilities. It was not 
prudent to remove him as it w^ould shake the ship of State. 
The Sultari/at the advice of vAynii’l-Mulk, summoned the 
minister to the same audience, and when he came, His Majesty 
spoke to him all that had taken place The good minister 
was greatly perturbed at what he heard. No sooner did his 
Majesty perceive the agitation on the part of the minister, than 
he put his hands into those of the minister,^ clothed him 
w.ith his special robe, and took leave of him, with many marks 
of favour. The minister put ‘Aynud-Mulk on his knee, and 
said : did not know that you loved me so much. 1 was on 

the wrong, that I treated a man of .vour good qualities such.'^ 
‘Aynu'l-Mulk replied: “Our position remains as before. 
Wiiat I have said was for the stability and welfare of the 
Empire.” Iiispite of Kiian-i- Jahan^s entreaties, ‘Aynud-Mulk 
did not go to his house. On learning of this, His Majesty 
exclaimed 

“A wise enemy who aims at the life, 

Is better than the friend who is a fool,” 


The above episode told in ‘Afifs most vociferous style, 
affords us a glimpse into the court intrigue of the time. ‘ Ayn- 
i-Mahru was liked and loved not only by Sultan Muhaminacl 
Tughluq but also by Sultan Firuz In the pre.sent case, Firiiz 
did not like ‘A^mu’i-Mulk less, bub that he liked Khan-i- Jahan 
more.*^,. His Majesty could manage the affairs of his Empire 
without the one ; bub not without the other His Sultanic 
Majesty’s conciliatory and tactful handlingof the most delicate 
problem, saved the situation. It was such prudent policy on 

' X. 0 . he sliook the minister foy the hands — in the manner the XU is 
' lims do. ' ' ' 

2 ;^an*i-Jahan was one of the favourites of the Eai of TiLangana. 
The Rai dying on his way to Khan-i* Jahan who was called Kimnu 

embraced Islam in the presence of j^ultan Muhammad Tu^iUiq under 
the name of MaqbuL In his letters and signatures he used to call him- 
self MaqbUl slave of Although' he did not 

'know tO'‘ read and write# he was toe ‘'of , the wisest men. The Sultan 
'^ave him the^ title of -tha ffef of Multan. Later he 

becarne'Kaih-bWaxfr, managed all,, the .’aflfairS' OT the Prime Minister's 
oMee in “theMife . time of 'Khwaja'L^afegit; /After him, Qiyam-u’l-Mulk 
Maqbtl! beeam’e the Wazir oi the '’Slate ^'niader 'Firuz ^vth and received 
• the title of I^^n-i-JaiSn in 
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Amir Ig'nisrau’s 
account. 


the part, of the Emperor and such qualities of his ministers 
that made the reign of Sultan Firuz one of the most glorious 
and prosperous in the annals of India. 

^ to the authors of the Tarikii-i-Firuz Shahi, 

Malik ‘Aynuh-Mulk has been mentioned 
by no less a person than the celebrated 
Amir l£iiusrau ^ in two of his works, viz. 
Tarikh-i-*Alah in prose, and Asliiqa or Diwalran! Kliizr Mian, 
in verse. The following extract from the former work is frooi 
Elliot-Dowson, Vol. Ill p. 76 

His (Saltan Alau'd-Dln Khalji’s) confidential chamberlain, 
'Ainul-Mulk, was apf>ointed to the Government of Malwa, and 
directed to expel Mahlak Deo from Mandu, "‘and to cleanse 
that old Gabristcin from the odour of infidelity/’ A spy showed 
him a way secretly into the fort, and he advanced upon 
Mahlak Deo ‘‘ before even his household gods were aware of it.” 
’The Rai was slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred 
on Thursday, the 5th of Jnmada-bawwal A H. 705 (Nov. 1305 
A.D). ‘Amiil-xMulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultan with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Sultan returned the 
thanks to God for the victory, and added Mandii to the 
Government of hAiniii-Mulk. 

In the ' Ashlqa (Vol. Ill p. 1,50 appendix of Elliot-Dowson) 
Kiiusrau writes : This conquest (Malwa) was effected by 
‘Ainul-Mulk, Mandu taken, v' awonderfulfortressfour ^pfl^m- 
ill circumference.” 

The following lines from Khusrau’s Ashiqa (pp. 68-69, 
Aligarh Edition) are copied to show ‘Aynu’l-Mulk’s qualifica- 
tions to use both pen and sword : 










h 


; 


vyj 


In order to shed without modesty, the light of Islam to that 
quarter, the Sultan ordered ‘ Aynu’l-Muik to proceed at once to 
Malwa. With the far-sightedness, which 'Aynu’i-xMulk (E,ye of 
the Kingdom) had, he agreed, with his eyes, to what he was 
ordered. Though this wieiderof sword was a penman (civilian, 
or writer), but his reputation in the army was also for swords - 
manship ...... He sent the news (of the victory) to the king’.s 

throne, His Majesty bestowed on him the same aqPd (territory), 

^ AoiTr I^usrau was bom in 651 H. (1253 A.D.) and died in 725 H. 

<1325 A.D. ). , , 
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I bii Batuta,, the celebrated ■ Arab traveller, who was an 
,, ^ - A' : eve- witness, gives a very interesting 

• account or i-Molk,s revolts ■ H 

was with' the Sultaii, when Aynud-Mulk with the' of; his 
iirothers rose against ■Sultan. Muhaimnad To gli liiq'. The 
account Is a long one, has been deit out in the .abridgment 
translated, by Samuel Lee (1829) and alniose .skipped over by 
Eliiot-Dowsoii. ,1 will give only .a, brief account of what I bn 
Bat fit a writes, f rom the original Arabic publisheci by 0. 
]')ef fernery, Ik^ris 1855. 

Owing to dearth, the 'Sultan - encamped on the Ciaiiges, 
ten days' joiiiaie Dihli, He ordered his men to build 

[looses, as their grass sheds had greatly suffered from fire, 
when they used to put their valuables into pits dug in the 
earth,. The traveller Ibn Batuta went at that time to live 
wliere the Sultan was. The country on the west of the river, 
\\ here the Sultan lived, was suffering from dire famine ; and 
that on the east was fertile. The CTOvernor (Amir) of this side 
— consisting of Oudh, Zafarabad, Lucknoiv and other places— 
was TTynii’l-Mulk ibn Mahir (Mahrii).^ He used to suppi 3 fdaily 
iifty thousand mam of grains, consisting of wheat, rice and gram 
[kamens) for the fodder of the cattle. The Sultan ordered that 
the elephants and the greater number of horses and miiies 
should be transferred to the fertile east, and asked ‘Aynii’i- 
Mulk to take care of them. ^ AyniiT-Mulk had four brothers - 
Shahrullah, Nasniliah, Fadlullah, and another one, whose 
name the traveller forgotf-^ They contrived with him to .seize 
the elephants and beasts of burden, set ‘Aynivi-Mulk as (?hief 
and revolt against the Sultan ; and that ‘AynuT-Mulk shooifl 
f!,y and join them at night. The King of India had a custom 
to associate with every dnur — greater small — a slave to watch 
him, and also a female slave to watch his female members ; 
besides sweeper women, who would enter the house without 
permission. Tiie female-slaves informed the sweeper women 
with what they knew. The latter again transmitted the same 
to the Ohief of the inteiligenee, who informed the Saltan ... , 
Ibn Malik Shah, a slave, was set on ‘AynuT-MuIk to watch him. 
He informed the vSultan about ' AynuT-Mulk’s flight and his 
crossing over the river. The Sultflii became very much 
apprehensive of his own safety, as the beasts of burden, 



^ From this it appears that '^Ayn'uT-^Iuik’s father was called Mahril 
or Maliir. (The latter is apparontlj? a misprint.) But what to an Arab 
traveller appeared to be ibe^mame 'of -;*AytmTMulk's father, might be 
his family name,. A 

According to * Aynu^l-Mulk yietlers b.is brothers as noted previously 
were named ^Fak|Wu'd-Bm, and H!%tau’d-I>?n . Xone 

of theae agree with.tha names given 'by ’ Ifca Batuta, probably some 
of them V5%re * AymTI-Mitlk’^ donsine: " According to Ibn Batuta, his 
brothers,' except one, fled 'tvith their family and valuables. 
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elepiiants, and the fertile fields, and everything, else were^ with 
'AyiiiiM-Miilk, and the. Imperial forces were scattered. The, 
'Emperor j in the circumstance, wanted, time to be ready, but,' 
'his nobles, including Nasirii’d-Dln Miitx^hha,rhid-\4uh.aTi, wdtii 
■whom all agreed, said in his,' words, 0 Lord of the World do 
act promptly, and do not give .further opportunity to the 
rebel..'' 

The Sultan acted according to their ad -vice. On the very 
night letters were despatched to all the army heads and 
soldiers that were near, who aiTived without delay and the 
following si ratagem was devised : If one hundred horse, 
for example, arrived at the head . q'liarters, the Sultan sent- 
thousands of them during night to meet them, and they then 
entered the earnp all together, as if the whole lot of them 
were new reinforcements. The Sultan moved to the bank 
of tlie river, keeping Kanaiij on the rear, which was at 
a distance of three clays, and entrenched himself there. The 
Sultan’s troops stood in battle array, in one line, with amis 
in front, and horse b,y the side of each man. Each had a 
case (knapsack), out of which to eat and wash, and then 
return to his place. The bigger quarters were at a distance 
from them, three days the Sultan did not enter his tent 

or repair to a shady place. No women were allowed to 
remain with anyone, those that were there, were removed to 
a fortified spot, called Sambal. There remained no women, 
even witli the Sultan. On the second clay, the forces were 
arranged in battalions (fauj). With every battalion were 
elephants, wearing armour with towers on them, 

iriformation was brought on the third day, which was 
later confirmed, that lAynu’LMulk had crossed the river. ^ 
The Sultan was greatly aiarmed. Horses were distributed to 
selected men, and Kanauj was reached. The author was with 
the Sultan’s cousin, Malik Firuz. Watch-words were given — 
those who responded as GJjazna, in reply to Dihli W'ero friends-,, 
or else were directed to be fought with. The rebels had fifty" 
thousand' soldiers. : With His ■.Vfajest 3 "’s Minister, }Oiwaja-i.-> ■ 
tlahau, were Persian, Tiirki, and Khurasanian forces. Alaiik: 
Ibrahim Basiji of Tatary, whom the Sultan had given the fieff 
of Sandila, under the governorship of ‘Aynu’i Mulk, was one- 
of the rebels, and was with the latter. 'AyniPl-Muik asked 
Ibrahim how to save himself, as most of the force had deserted, 
Ibrahim said to his comrades in their language,^ that if ‘ AyniPI- 
Mulk should flee, he would seize him by his Sstickers ’ and! 
asked them to strike the horse, that he may fall on the grouiicL 


) That is, reerossed the Ganges and arrived on the side, where the- 
Sultan was encamped. 

2 Probably the Tartary language, which ‘Aynu’hMuik, did not 
understand. 
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and secure .iiiin, which would be the means of saving his. own 
life for the sin of his going against the Sultan. When -x^ynul- 
Miilk determined to -flee, Ibrahim Tatary, addressing him said : 
''' Whereto 0 Sultan 'Aiau’d-Din ’’ for that was the title which 
iie had assumed. . Ibrahim's men struck his horse, and •x4yiiii’l* 
Mil Ik fell on the ground. Ibrahim threw himself on him aiicl 
secured him. The ' men of the Wazir rushed up, but Ibralilrii 
dissuaded them as either he would bring him up to the Wazir, 
or he would perish. ‘Aynii’hMuIk was secured and made over 
to the iiiiiiister. The Sultan came there ; and Ibii Batu^ went 
to . where ‘Aynu’l-Mulk was, on . the bank of the river. ' The 
forces of the rebel :were either drowned in the Ganges, or 
'pliiiidered in their escape. 

The Wazir conducted ‘Aynul-Mulk to His Majesty. The 
rebel was mounted on a bull, and save a scrap of stuff tied by 
a string round his waist, was naked. He was insulted and 
spat at his face by the nobility who buffeted his companions. 
The Sultan asked ‘Aynu'hMulk as to the reason of his conduct, 
but he kept quiet. By order of the Emperor, the prisoner was 
dressed in the clothes of the conductors of pack-horses, and that 
he should have four chains put upon his legs^ that his hands 
should be fastened to his neck. He was made over to the 
Wazir, Kliwaja-i-Jahan for safe custod 3 ^ His Majesty at the 
recommendation of the Wazir pardoned Ibrahim Banji. After 
sunset sixty-two of the principal rebels were conducted to the 
presence of the Sultan. They were thrown under the feet of the 
elephants, and were killed, in the presence of ‘ Aynu’l-Miilk, 
The Sultan after a daj^’s halt went to Bahraich on the river 
Surju. ‘Aynul-Miilk's brothers crossed the river, while fight- 
ing. Arrived in Oudh, they took their family and children, 
and such of the valuables that they could carry with them. 
They said to the wife of their brother, ‘AynuT-Miilk : ‘‘ Save 
yourself and your sons, and come with us.'' She replied : 
■"'As the Hindu wives burn themselves with their husband, I 
will also die with the death of my husband : and be happy with 
his happiness,” so they left her behind. This conversation 
greatly moved the Sultan, and was the cause of their welfare. 
The Sultan killed Nasruilah. ‘Aynu'i-Mulk’s mother, sister 
and wife were made over to the Wazir. Their tent was close to 
‘Aynu'l-Mulk's, whom he was permitted to visit, and then 
return to his prison. The Sultan pardoned the common people, 
^vho were with ‘Aynu'l Mulki • 

The Sultan returned to Ilihli after an absence of two and 
half years and pardoned ‘AynuT-Mulk. 

I could find nowhere, 'whe®i .^Aynu'l-Miilk was bom or 
died. ^ He is first mentioned among the chief officers of Sultan 
‘ ‘Alau'd-Din who 'commenced To reign in 695 H, (1295 

A.D.). *AynuT-Mulk was present at the seige of Ranthanbhor,. 
and secured the victory of Mill wa (in 1305) of which he was 
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made Governor. In the opinion of no less a person than poet 
Amir Kluisran, be had established his reputation both as a 
writer and soldier. What was.: his age in 1305 ? He could 
not be less than- twe..nty -five. In a letter, traced • among his 
correspondence, ‘ A,ymi’i-Mulk was living in 763 H. (1362 A.D.), 
when Ills age must , be 82 years if not more. I will finish this 
Pari by the following story from the Fatiihat-i-Firnz Shalii 
written, by Firilz Shah himself (Elliot-Dowsonj lfls pp. 379.-80) : 
A person who was one of the' Mala-Zadas (sons of servants) of 
‘Aymdl-Mnlk, had set himself up as a Shaykh'iii the comitr^y 
of Giiji'at. He used .to .say- ‘Ana’l-haqq (f am God or Troth), 
His disciples were required to say. Thou art, thou art.’' ' He 
was punished by Firuz and his book wavS burnt. ■ 

Part II. 

A brief notice of AldhriPs letters. 

The Tar.assii}-i''A. 3 miiT.-Mulkj ” or 'Ayn-i»Mahru’s Iiishil 
or epistles 'we.re collected dii.ii.n,g the reign,. of Sultan Firuz,. by 
the writer himself at the desire of his friends and admirers- 
Io the Introduction — a portion of which is missing from the 
Asiatic Society’s MS. — the author says that when by the help 
of the feeble heart he used to pen letters and epistles to friends 
and neighbours regarding wishes, controversies, and various 
other subjects, which all used to like, he was prevailed upon to 
collect them at their entreaties. The collection consists 
nf -Maushurs, ' Nishtos,*.- Arzadshts,. and ' Maktubs. 

Manshiirs, niipls and nishans are official documents, drafted 
by ‘AynoT-Mulk for the Emperor or his Government. Ar^a« 
daslits were either Written by himself or on behalf of others, 
Siniiiarly Maktilbs or letters on multifarious subjects were 
written by Mahru on behalf of himself or others to various 
eniineiit persons or to family members. 

I will only notice a few, and give a list of more important 
letters, noting tlie head-lines onha The documents which 
afford us a glimjpse into Firuz Sultto’s expeditions to Lakhnailti 
and Jajnagar will be noticed in the concluding Part. 

L The first Manshur was addressed to MaJlis-i-‘Ail 
Klian-i-Amzam IQiaqaii-i-Mu‘azzam A*azam Humayun Fath 
Klian, conferring on him the country of Sind (appointing him 
to the Governorship of Sind). The following are the head- 
lines of the MansMir : — 


^ Mula-Zada ( ) has been wrongly translated as a pupil for son 

of a sem^'ant. It is an abbreviation of MvXazim Zada ( 

^ Manshur, a royal mandate, diploma, patent or privilege not sealed 
or stamped with the royal signet. 

3 Mjsal, a command, order. 

^ Nishan, a sign, flag, standard, the letter oi a prince. 


:-2,72 
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j J.J JsXa** 

^ _• ^iss^xLl? 

Fath lihan was a royal prinee, son of 


Emperor Firuz Sultan. He was six years old. wlien Baraiii 
wrote his Tarildi (758 H.) 

2. The second 3£ansliur was also addressed to the same 
T 03 'al prince — A'’azam Humayun:Fath Khan — appointing him 
Minister,. 

3. This is' addressed to Maliky Aynii’hMulk (the^ 

author) cappoiiiting, and maintaming, him to the office of fief ■ 
holder of Multan. In this letter-patentthefiili titieofAynuM- 
,Mulk, as noted in the Introduction, is given. 

4. This 31anshur purports to maintain, as before, the 
monastery (Klianqah), with well, etc. in Gujrat upon Sayyad 
Muhammad ]\kajum, of which he was dispossessed during revolu- 
tions. This Royal mandate is based on the decision arrived at 
by Malik'ush-Sliarq wad-Wazara Iftikharud-Mulak Jami‘u’s- 
Saif-i-Wad-qalam Sahibn-Diwan-i Istifa-i-Mamalik Faridifid- 
Daula Wa’d-Din Binl (that is) Husayn Arair'i^Miran (that is to 
say) Farldu’d-Daula Mustaufiud-Mamaiik, Minister in charge 
of the portfolio of Jstifa). 

5. By this Manshur is maintained the Kliariqah, village, 
land and wells of Shaykh x^bii Bakr ibn Shaykh Sbihabifid-Din, 
better known as Shaykhzada-i-Yazdi. This Khanqah, called 
Kiiriya(?) and Takziya (?) with tenements and wells, situated 
in Nahrwala, belonged to the late Hajji Rajab for Wajh-'i-M'ash 
or maintenance allowance, and other expenses. It is issued in 
accordance with the decision of the aforesaid authority (in 
charge of the Department of Istifa). The officers of Gujrat are 
enjoined to follow the directions contained in His Excellency^s 
letter in maintaining the same on the above Shaykbzada 

0. . A manshur for the office of Dad-Begl ( or Judge 

of the province of Multan. In it is mentioned that certain 
villagers of Multto marry others’ wives before the.y are divorced. 
This practice, — vile and unauthorized, and not sanctioned by 
a.riy school of theologicians — is prevalent among them. They 
are fit for punishment and severe chastisement. As marriage is a 
divine institution for the purity of the person and propagation 
of progeny, etc., it is not proper to keep women at home un- 
divorced , He should see that they are divorced before they are 
given in re-marriage, so that the children that may be born be 
legitimate, and their soul may be saved from the hell-fire. The 
Dad-Beg! was ordered to warn, the people and allow a month’s 
time, after that they should be punished.; 

I ‘T-'^'i’^Ayn-i-Mabru was instructed /tO'' rectify the accounts 
and to reclaim the villages, lands, milk and waqf properties of 
Multan, according to the direction issued by the Office of the 
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Minister. In a arzadasht or petition, ''Ayiiu’i-Mulk reports the 
■state of the imqf thus,:— The waqf of Sultan M'uizzu’d-Dln 
Muhammad Sam, ' of two villages-for the expenses of the Jam‘i 
mosque of Muitan. five tuitions (lectures) by professors, repeat* 
emM^iukarmmn). pupils, and of the officers (arbab) of the 
mosque, i.e., oiuazzins, mukabbirs (those who call for azaii and 
tokblrj, also for other necessities, as carpets, mattresses, lights, 
repair of the mosque. These charities are intimately connected 
with religion . These duties are being performed under the/ 
direction of the Shaykhu'Mslam, under whose superintendence 
the charities are placed. At one time extraordinary^ expenses 
were ordered to be defrayed from the State revenue, afterwards 
from the profit of the two villages, which is reserved for the 
repair of the mosque. The waqf of Khand'Shahid Prince 
Mahmiid, son of Balban) is also of two villages, intended for a 
seminary as well as for the board of professors, mukabbirs, and 
students. There may be doubt about the legality of this waqf ; 
but the dependants on this waqf are poor, and fit for relief from 
the Bayt’ul'Mal. It is said there is the waqf of a village in 
connection with the Masjid-i-Jamd Talbina (?) made by Sultan 
Muhammad Sam. Their expenses are : Sultan Shahid’s waqf 
is a plot of land within ]^itta-i-Multan, on the namaz-gah 
(prayer-ground) of Multan (Here gives details of expenses about 
the mosque, muazzin, imam, repair of namaz-gah). There is 
doubt as to the legality of the waqf of State property^ There 
is no such doubt about the Milk property. 

The wise and holy^ persons, who have been offering prayers 
for His Majesty are poor. They recited the Qur-an, while "His 
Majesty was engaged in Jajnagar. If such part of the waqf 
that appertains to State property (diwtoi), be set apart as 
mdqa or alms, then these men are deserving of it. The total 
income of the waqf is not great. Multan has been under Islam 
for seven hundred years. The people of Multan emigrated 
from their homes owing to various vicissitudes, and Multan’s 
prosperity had departed. It is only during His Majesty’s reign 
that the town has shown signs of revival and people are return- 
ing to enjoys old pious endowments. 

The writer apologises for his special pleadings for the 
Mulfcams, and asks permission that Maliku’sh-Sharq Wa’l- 
Wazara, 'Aynu’i-Mulk (the writer himself) may maintain the 
waqf as before. 

This petition to the throne or to the Ministry shows 
‘Aynud-Mulk’s love for, and partiality to, Multan, which was his 
home. The petition is dated in 763 H. (1362 A.D.), after the 
Jajnagar expedition. 

8. This letter was written to 8haykb-i-ShuyukbuT-Islam 
Sadru’i Haq Muhammad for the members of the late Malik 
Qutbu’d-Din Dabir's familyq who was the eider brother of this 
younger one (the person on whose behalf ‘Aynu'i-Mulk wrote). 
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He was a respectable man, whose family are now in distress, 
after his death. The deceased was in receipt of 150 silver ( Mi } 
tankas^ and two meals from the monastery of Shaykh-i- 
Shiiyukhil Islam, Nizamn'd-Din — which may be continued by 
^^aykh Hasan and ^laykh-zada Ihrrun. 

9. Lettei’ addressed to Maliku’l- Masliaykh Qiidwatud- 
Aiiliya Raziu'd-Din. Maulana Hajji Behaii severely deals with 
Muslims of Uchh at the time of evening prayer, beating and 
abusing them, and sometime sending them to dungeon, when 
they come to him for any business. He imposes fines, from 
one to two thousand tankas or more on them. The advice of 
‘Ulama and Ma^aykh had little effect. 

The letter contains a few lines to the fiej-holder of Uchli, 
Khwa.Ja Kamalu’d-Din. 

10. In another letter to the same Malikul-Mashaykh, 
Eft|iu'd-Dm, ‘Ayn-i-Mahru, tries to exonerate liimself from 
the charge of interference, for which he was accused, with the 
decisions of that high divine. When the Iman, in the weekly 

Friday prayer says Hit (may God accept the praise 

of him who praiseth Him) the Muqtadis (followers or eongre- 

gation) should say <.£.0 Lb; (0 God 1 praise is due to 

Thee). The word *4**^ was an innovation introduced by tlie 
Shaykh RaziuVl-Dm. 

11. There are other letters to the same authority, in one 
of which complaint is made against certain innovations intro- 
duced by Eadrii’d-Dm Qimaz and KamahTaj, two new arriva]^s 
from Multan. 

12. In a letter ‘A yim’i-Mulk asks the book Maqamat 
of Maulana Sharafir’d-Din Tuwaman ” from Sayyad Nasiriihi 
Dm. He acknowledges its receipt in another letter. 

This incorrectly and perfunctorily transcribed manuscript, 
full of omissions and inaccuracies, especially in the names of 
persons and places — can yet be very profitably used for the 
history and times of the Turkish Sultans of India —Muhammad 
Shah, and Firiiz Sbiah Tu gh iuq. A list of certain letters and 
despatches of general mtere>st is subjoined, i have left out 
other family and private correspondences. 


^ Was the silver tanka the same, as the taka, or rupee, of Bengfi! 'i 
In upper India a copper coin, equivalent to two pico is called a taka, but 
in Bengal a silver rupee, equivalent to sixteen annas, is still called a taka. 

^ " When anyone absents himself from his place in the 

mosque, he is beaten by the priest in the presence of the Congregation, 
and, moreover, fined in five dinars, which go towards repairing the 
mosque. In every mosque, therefore, a whip is hung for this purpose.’ 
- Urn Batuta's travels by Eev, Samuel Lee, B, />., p. 86. 
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14. ^,Uix Ln,c o(jjl Ijb aT lUy, 


* 1*^ O*^-’ ji (?) ji 

16. (?;^.c 3^iZ737i 

« 


-Jk • ^JwJ) 




v^ki* ^Xlx) allf 




it), V,^x^f uyi/f i5y,>,3 v^il::pj W^K/O 

* jh ^,,^1 , ^^11 . ^ 


17. ^ iJj^f ^ yj 

i^f- SA)f J.3 C^xt^ 



?■) ,yii^f 


2? Lc f 


J ^Loi^^t u-Aii; 


i^-xiT Ajf 
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^ " 

2'l . ( ?) f v.-.^*kC/c 

, ^ \yyc 1 L^r! J 

23 • ^^4..AiSU!kkXi ^ tj 5)^X1 1 ^ , . , j . j ly>J ^V' 

i>.>C f jCi A5t5 CijljfjjJj 


29. otj.<.of J aJ.*.)! i?^/C UJ*-' 

'M iJlsX'f ^XJ 


30. ^|jy.i5.i L5*'1"^ 3 <-^X4.-'9 uii^.o k^ysX.^ 

-M- dsx:'T JIj 


^ cS/cT ^*5 ^u5 ^^.l:k. 

32. J <3*^'^^ t^J****<^ — '^'0 j:»,j c-jjjJkiC/C 

^ i>x:T ^Jl5 <5;Ajlla/o 

33. Ji jjs^ o(w>lA«.Jf JWj.us k^j^JSifO 

34. _3 jji^sv9 j.AotJ oltil— «Jf j «_jUx) t^jl:».j ««.^SCx5 i^jf 

J>U*cf U^J.^ } oi/cliix) iX,'s:\..«.J 3^ Jtkiix) 

^ uKxT ( A 4.3^j| 

Sycf y,l:i 


36. ^3si.- 9 i.:i.jfvil««...^f ^Cx> ofjiL-«..,9 , ^it^j ^3 ^^9 

4iS' 0 k.vw Ju) j 

37. ^lajsf 3J‘^^ ^i'*ik. j c-'^^ j^j*-,i:sa,X! v--A.il:».j w-sy{5ii!x5 

^ JSX)} tdx ^(j> J^lrk. ^aJo 


# UK/C f: 
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40. w^Uf >Li.v.3 ^f,-,jf^ v_,icr;7! 

to I * V-t- ^ 

45 ) (5 more lettei's to the same) 

43. aUt ■,.( ^jt ,y^. 

jd. 

47. 1 ^V.v'f J yy, ^ 

(3 more letters to tlie same) * ( UU 

S’ I cJUx. 


(Aiiotlier letter to him) 




51. O^AI aJjJl ^,Uy y^SK ^ 

52. j * a.1,^1 JU^ZTi^Ju 

Another letter to tlie same. 

(Another letter to tl.e same) .* ^T jo 

St;, y ^,,..4 , a-,. .11 41 .ly,yt , ^ 




) : 

o7. ^11 y 

( * jsx,T |4i jj ^-y=.U. Ju^ 

Part hi. 

Some corroboralive or additional accounts of Firuz Shah’s 
, , y , expediHoyis to Lakhnauti and Japiagar. ~ 

T found in Malik ‘ Aynu’l-Malk’s Tarassul ” or corresnon 


(literally a sign, a hag) or 
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■Proclamation addressed to the Adnima, Sadat, Mashayikh, 
lOiaos, Maliks_^, and to all the, R*ayjats and the general piiblle 
o,f the country of Lakhnauti. 

Before 1 give an abstract, I may mention that Emperor 
Finiz Shah Sultan invaded Bengal" twice, viz, in 754-5 H. 
{i353”4 A/D.), and again in 760-62 H. (1350 A.D.). In the first 
expedition, narrated both by Minhaj and Shains-i-Siraj, Sultan 
Firilz (wiio was absent from Dihli, for eleven months) had to 
fight with the Zabit of Lakhnauti, Ilj^as Hajji, who had 
assumed the royal title of ShimsiFd-Dln. As Ilyas was 
addicted to bhang or Indian hemp, he was vulgarly iiioknamed 
Bhangra. la this and other expeditions, the peace-loving 
Emperv)r won the heart of the people and apparently his object , 
l>y ills generous policy, and not by coming in deadly ..confiict 
with, ids enemies. 

This Prociarnation (iiMian), which is found among 'AymPl- 
Mulk’s correspondence runs thuvS : — 

“ Whereas it has come to Our auspicious ear that ] lyas Hajjl 
has been committing oppression and high- 
Nishan or procla- handedness upon the people of the terri- 

people of Lakhnauti. Lakhnauti and Tirhut, shedding 

unnecessary blood, even shedding the 
blood of women, although it is a well established proposition in 
every creed and doctrine that no women even if she be a kafir, 
should be slain ; And (whereas the said Ilyas Hajjl) has been 
levying illegal cesses not sanctioned by the law of Islam, and 
thus putting the people into trouble ; there being no security 
of life and property, no safety for honour, and hhasbity : .And 
whereas the territory was conquered by our Masters and has 
come down to us by inheritance, and also as a gift of the Imam 
('Abbasid iviialifa of Egypt it devolves upon our Koyal and 
Courageous selves to safeguard the people of that State. And as 
Ilyas Hajji during the lifetime of his late Majesty was oVe- 
(lient, and loyal to the throne; and even during our auspicious 
Coronation he confessed his submission and fealty, as becomes 
a subordinate, sending petitions and waiters to attend upon 
Us ; so jf, heretofore, it were brought to our august notice an 
infinitesimal part of the oppression and high-handedness that 
he had been commiting on God/s creatures, we might have 
admonished him, so that he might have desisted therefrom : 
And whereas he has exceeded the limit, and publicly rebelled 
against Our authority, therefore we have approached with an 


• In Zil-Hijja 75(5 H. (i‘^55 A.D.)a robe of honour and a diploma 
arrived from Kkalifa AI-Hakiin bi Amrir-lah Afoi’l-Fafch of Egypt con- 
ferring on the Sultan the territories Hindustan-Tarildni Mubarak 
ShahT. Eiiiot-Dawson, IV, p. 9. Firuz ^ah’s Proclamation is dated 
before ho received the diploma from the Fatimid so his claim 

was presumably based on his inheriting the right from his predecessor. 
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invincible arm}’ for the purpose of opening this territory, and 
for the happiness of the people thereof ; desiring therein", to 
deliver all from his t\'ranny, to convert the wounds of his 
oppressions h}" the salves of Justice and mercy, and that the 
tree of their existence, withered by the hot pestilential wind 
of tyranny and oppression, might flourish and fructify by the 
limpid water of our bounty. 

We have therefore by the exuberance of our mercy com* 
manded that all the people of the territory of Lakhnaiitl — the 
Sadat, 'Ulania, Masha^dih, and others of similar nature ; and 
also the Khans, Maliks, Umara, Sadrs, Akaber, and M’aarif; 
including their train and suite,— those who may prove their 
sincerity or those whose zeal for Islam may prompt them thereto, 
may resort to our world-protecting presence, without wait- 
ing and dela 3 ", shall give them more than they received 
from their fiefs, villages, lands, stipends, wages, and salaries : 
And the class of people, called Zamindars, as MiiqaddamsJ 

J) and such like, from the river Kasai (Cossye)' 

to the farther limit of the Velayat of Lakhnauti, that 
may (similarly) come to our world protecting presence, We 
shall remit wholly the produce and duties (revenue in cash 
and kind) for the current year; and from the next year, We 
have directed to levy the revenue and duties, in accordance 
with the Regulation promulgated during the reign of the late 
Sultan ghamsii’d -Din ® but in no case more than that should 
be demanded, and the extra or illegal taxes and duties, which 
may weigh unduly heavily upon the people of that part of the 
country, should entirely bo remitted and removed. And such 
of the hermits, Sains, and gabrs (? Zoroasterians), etc. who 
may come in a body to Our world-protecting presence, We shall 
aUow them wholly what they used to receive from their fiefs, 
villages, lands, wages and stipends, etc., and those who may 
come in their half number, (that is in two batches on different 
dates,) We shall allow them one bekna f?) and anyone who may 
come singly, we shall allow him what he bad before. Further- 
more, We shall not remove them from their original places or 
give them cause for distress 4 that We have commanded that 
one and all of this tract may live and dwell in their homes 
and hearths, according to his and their hearts' desire, and 
nsay enjoy evermore contentment and freedom from anxieties* 
Insha'ahlak Vaala (if God Almighty may wush)/' 

The above Proclamation is new and has not been pub- 
lished, since its issue-at ,of 7M,(1353 A.D.). *The 


\ 10 a superior dfiScer of the reyenue in a village. 

Suifcan ' Sham^u’d-Dfu, &dJi of _ Sultfn Kasirtfd-Din son of SultSn 
GhajSthuM Din Balban, king of Lakhnauti ^-EUiot-Dowson, Til, p. 609. 
ihamsu’d-Din Firuz, King of Bengal from 701-722 H.* Vide Stapletoo’.s 
‘• Contributions’^ J-A.S.B. for Yol. XVITI, p. 411, etc. 
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main grounds of the expeditioii . to Lakhiiauti and Pandoa., 
enunciated therein, and the ' t 3 ?rani\y, and atrocities ascribed 
to ilyas Hajji, are' clearly? noted M'aulana Zi\'aa'd-D!n of 
Bai an. The proclamation corroborates the historian’s account, 
with certain additional facts not mentioned by him. In 
this niiml, Sultan Firiiz addresses three classes ' of men of the 
cmiiihry : the religious group, .sero?zr%, the officials, civil 

and military, Ihirdlv, the landed proprietors and masses. The 
former two were no doubt Muslims, the last class were the 
natives of the soil. The Hindu Sains and Zoroasterians ha ve 
however, been specifically mentioned. 

Lest the dignitaries of religions and State may think that 
one Muslim sovereign is fighting illegally with another, Sultan 
Firiiz, therefore, clearly justifies his expedition against the 
Pilgrirn Ilyas. The chief grounds of the expedition were that 
the Zdbii of Lakhnauti was a subordinate to the Emperor, and 
as such, he had no business to rebel against the authority and 
prerogative of his liege lord ; that Ilyas was guilt\" of atrocities 
not only to men but also to women of Lakhnauti and Tirliilt 
or as we now sa.y of Bengal and Behar, and had tyrannically 
exacted illegal duties and taxes from the people, and there 
was no security for life and proper t,y in the country. It was 
therefore, the obvious duty of the Central Government to save 
the people from Ilyas Hajji’s t 3 "ranny, high-handedness and 
exactions, and to punish him severely. The SuMn not oniy 
based Ills claims on inheritance from the previous Emperors, but 
to the special prerogative he and they enjoy^ed from the Imam, 
the Kliaiif, as the rightful rulers and vice- regen I kS in India, whose 
order every one was bound to obey. The concessions His 
Majest}^ promised to the oppressed people of Lakhnauti are, to 
us, new, and interesting. The Misal throw's many intimate 
glimpses into the Indo-Turkish rule of seven centuries since. 

I found difficulty in deciphering the document, as it is 
fall of errors on the part of the ignorant scribe. I hope 1 have 
given an intelligible abstract of this important notification. 
It may with, advantage be compared with some of the proclama- 
tions of our times issued by a different race and in a different 
tongue — both aliens to India. 

The second expedition to Lakhnauti ’ and later to Jajnagar 
is mentioned only by Shams- i Siraj ^Afif, and was begun by 
Emperor Firuz Sultan in 760 H. (1359 A. I),). Some very impor- 
tant side-light is thrown by Mahru on Sultto Firuz's expedition 
against the Rai of Jajnagar, in Orissa, which supplements the 
interesting details given in Shams-i-Siraj's graphic account 
(pp. 103-174 Tarikh-i-Firuz ghahl, Bibliotheca Indica Series). 


^ In the course of a letter, Mahru refers to Firuz ^ah’s victory at 
Lakhnauti over Sikandar ^ab, son of Hajjl Ilyas. 
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M'ahru gives these particulars in the course of a draft 
nmna, or „ agreement, and an 'arza-dasht or petition, submitted 
by him to His ,Majest 3 ^ 

The second expedition to LakhnautI was chiefly due to 
vSiiltan the full advaiitage of his previous victory 

o ver Ilyas. Malik Fakhru’d- Din, nicknamed ]&''aldira, proclaiined 
liiniself Sultan at Sonargaon. Sliamsukl- Din Hajji Ilyas slew 
,,Fakbru’d-Din, :and became master of Sonargaon as well as of 
Lakhnaiiti (both Western and Kastern Bengal). Hearing this, 
Khaii-i-A*'azam, Zafar Kluin, son-in-law of Fakhrird-I)in went to 
Firilz Shah, and asked his help. When Sultan Firuz marched for 
Bengal the second time, Sikandar son of Ilyas Hajji had 

succeeded to the throne„ Saltan Sikandar having, eventually , 
acknoM'ledged Firuz Sultan as liege-lord, the latter left Beiigai, 
and spent the raiiyy season at Javmpur. Firilz returned back, 
through Behar, and invaded Jajnagar at the end of 761 H. 
(1360-1 A.D.:). ' ' 

The ‘Alidnama which is but an instrument of Affidavit, 
purports to iiave been agreed to, and 
executed, the Maliks of the Court, 
great Amirs and sincere well-wishers from 
among the I mpje rial suite, also Kliaus 
of the Council of His Majesty, (those officials— Civil and 
Military — who accompaiued Firuz Shah to Jajnagar) swearing 
fealty and affirming loyalty to the Emperor. It begins thus : — 
With sincere desiie and firm conviction, I say, by the God of 
the universe, Lord of the heaven and earth.. . , . . , 

It ends thus ; — 1 have at this time and moment sworn and 
emphasised with an oath, to go against which is infidelit}^ that 
in the obedience, loyalty, sincerity, good wishes of the master 
of the world, Vice-regent of the Amirufl-Muminm (Commander 
of the Faithful), Kimiifa of theNourisher of the Universe (God), 
Sultan i-Salat in al-Wasiq-ba-taid’iMahflr Rahman, Abud-Mu- 
zaffar Firuz l^ah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom a!id 
Sultanat and .may He elevate his commands and his splendour 


The first document ; 
‘Aiidnima or Affi- 
davit. 




.jf 


<5dj| 

^ j ijUAwo jj ^Cixj aUI odcsk j i 

who alone, according to Iglamio law and consent of the Imam 
(Head of the Islamic Chutoli, that is the IQiaiif) ha,s absolute 
right to be obeyed, and whose loyalty and obedience upon ali 
are incumbent, proved and absolute,, 1 shall be steadfast and 
sincere, and I shall be the f riehd :of his friends, and the enemy 
of his enemies throughout Any life, and I shall never go against 
His Majesty^s train, suite, "■'■surroundings and sincere well- 
wishers. {One sentence shows that the Qadi appointed was of 
schooL) 

The following are from the intermediate part of the doeu- 
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iiieiit When the heavenly banners oh His Majesty put its 
^sliaclow , towards the environs' of i^anarasi arid,, .■Saraiig-garli, 
the Rai did not well understand (the situation) as the day was 
iiiiliicky, and did not see his way otherwise than in iiight. 
Prior to his 'flight, he sent for Ahmad Khan and Baki Pa tar (?) 
and handed to them in recognition of their services to him, 
elephants, riches, presents and turuq (?) (care or expenses of 
road or passes is probably meant). He had sent already to a 
strong place select ''elephants. When' Ahmad Khan and, Baki 
Fatal.’ heard the din of kettle-dium, pipe and military flute, they 
lost the balance of their iVet and became demoralized. They 
riragged their legs and saved their lives. , They saw that' there 
was no getting out bub in their submission. Owing to the terror 
and fear, which. His Majesty’s invincible forces produced, they 
iiished headlong, dragging along the elephants with them, 
which they left at the battle of Sarang-garh. The Rai left his 
ilag and standard in their places, fled from Banarasi to x\rkanid. 
The Imperial forces surged likes waves.;.. Troops became' engaged 
some after, or in pursuit of Ahmad Klian, others in rapine and 
pillage of the fort, and its extirpation. Rana Sahasmulk (?), 
the jShakna (or Prefect of the army) secured the Rai’s elephants. 
Ahmad Klian humbly begged fcr his safety. He had the good 
fortune of kissing the dust of the august threshold. He was 
especially favoured with manifold acts of gi'ace and Kliii^ats. 
The forces, engaged in murder and the pillage of the outskirts 
of Jajnagar, were recalled. Favour was extended to all. 

I regret that certain important passages could not be 
deciphered or understood. The above passage comes between 
tile beginning and end of the document already noticed. This 
deed was, no doubt drawn, after the so-called engagement with 
the Rai’s force. Was ' Aynu’l-Muik present at Jajnagar ? The 
ciintext shows that the draft of this affidavit with a statement 
of the Imperial army’s victory in the Jajnagar expedition 
was prepared not long after that event. It is stated by ‘ Afif that 
on His Majesty’s return journey, the guides lost their way, 
proceeded over moimtains, plains and banks of wide rivers. 
The army was quite in despair and utterly worn out with the 
fatigues of the arduous march. Provisions became scarce, and 
the men were reduced to the verge of destruction. Tlie Sultan’s 
army at length, after enduring great privations and hardships 
came out into open country. It is probable that during this 
critical time, extending to six months, when .Firuz Bhah was 
doubtful of his position, and apprehensive of the loyalty of his 
army, he caused this •extraordinary deed — reminiscent of his 
recent victorious excursions— to be prepared and. vS worn in. It- 
warns thorn who were 'present with His Majesty, that he must be 
obeyed as he was the Vice-regent of th© Imam of Islam. The 
officers with Firuz were administered oath, and made to sign 
the deed, lest they would mutiny and desert the Sultan. ‘ Aflf 
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has very., discreetly omitted to ■notice this affidavit .and the 
causes that led to it 

Q^he second iiistriiment on Jajnagar is a 'Arzada^t or peti- 
tion, which hALynud-M oik Mahrupreseiited 
The second docu- His Majesty, in response to the iiarra- 
petitloo. ’ ~~ the Victory (Imth-nama) a copy 

of which was sent to him through the 
Masiiad4-’'Ali. He writes that he went to welcome it substitut- 
ing liis forehead for the feet, and receiving the same with the 
hand of adoration ; and having duly performed the ceremoii}?' 
of kissing the earth (Zamin-busi, prostration) towards His 
Majesty’s throne. From the Fatk-nmm, he got three good 
news. No blessing as that could compare, in the two worlds 
within four elements and under six directions to what had been 
reflected from xilmighty God’s mirror of unlimited mercy. 
The threefold glad tidings, were: /fr.s'T His Majesty’s personal 
safety; secondly, the conquest of the territory of Jajnagar ; 
and the overthrow of its ill-starred Gajpat Rai; the 

.safe return of His Imi)erial Majesty’s high standards to the 
(M-pital. 



5 My attention has kindly been drawn by Mr. W. Ivanow to the 
following passage in the JawamH'ul Kalanif which contains the sayings 
{Malfuz) of Sayyad Muliammad GisU’Daraz (720-825H.=: 1320-1422 A.D.) 
(A.S.B.’sMS. E li4):~ 

Aiif tlK4.31S,><2 

^ ^ lisp.,) 

KUsob i^b jd 

S*i.<A!0b aJ ^SXJj^aX) 

Ojfoo Ai 

yjl uSiX JJ.S jtJ 0^ 1 b I 

JSjUi jb AS j\ Jjj J J ^^^joMxuc 

s^jX'of ^ 

(^¥1,4 OvjLb jb djj J^tyxjT Af J j 

, ' . ' * ckx>T jlj CfjjM yxj djj& 

It purports that certain astrologers and dar wishes had predicted that 
Sultan Firuz Shah would not return from hife Jajnagar expedition. The 
Saint sent a man to Kliand-Jahan requesting him to send a messenger to 
the Sultan asking th^atter to keep under his head four mans of bread . 
at night, and to distribute the same to the poor the next morning. 
When the Sultan returned the cohipiier of the Malfuz was told that 
' as'fcrology was rather a matter of opinion and conjecture/' 




Tke writer proceeds: *''■ When ■ His Majesty s victorious 
staiuiards and flags ■ departed towards Lakiinautl, the Rai, 
of' eoiirse. did not behave himself cpiite. loyally, and darkened; 
liis prospects, with fraud and deceptive tricks. - He declined tO'" 
deliver elephants ■f/i lo/o and ■ put in motion the chain of 
hypocrisy by oneor two elephants, and kept His Majesty four to^- 
five months on the way ; and said that the journe\' from where- 
His Majesty, was encamped to the' of Jajnagar was too; 
long and tedious and unpracticable. It was, he imagined, im- 
possible foi* the army of Islam to traverse this distance, full 
of difficulty and darkness (rivers and forests), and invade the 
Rai’s country. Owing to these, the Rai shook his head from 
the yoke of allegiance, The object of the expedition was, says 
h4ynod-Mulk. to break the idois. to shed the blood of the 
enemies of Islam, to limit elephants, which were in abundance 
in the darkness (dense forests) abou Una! (?) 

(Padam Talao or Padmavati of Badayiun and Yahya), as 
no one from the beginning of the world, till the present age,, 
or since the morning of His Majesty’s sovereignty, had 

found so much shikar (game) as those, to view the beauty 

of the deep sea, and to visit that beautiful jajnagar whose 
beauty was told by intrepid tray^^ of sea and land with 
great exaggeration. Besides, as all the divisions and parts 
of the Indian Empire, from east to west, near and distant, 
has come under His Majesty’s prosperous rule, and all are 
happy and contented and as the Arabian Sea 
(meaning here the Bay of Bengal) has been always under his m 
his minister’s (Governor’s) rule, so His Majesty started on the- 
expedition, relying on God, and the first victory was gained 
over Jajnagar." x4nd the fort of the Rai, was pulled down as 
writing w'iped out from the pap^r. In the twinkling of an eye, 
such a stronghold with its surroundings were taken possession ' 
of by the sword of the valiant soldiers. A large number oh 
the slain and an immense pile of the ruins were the result. 
Secondly, the conquest of the city up to Siram which is one 
of the chief tracts, whose citadel is the strongest in Jajnagar, 
and whose kingdom is called Tebya (?) was brought under 
subjugation. They have never been reduced by any force, 
and have never paid tribute to anyone ; but they w^ere 
reduced by His Majesty’s invincible army, and the booty 
taken was immense. Lastly substituting his head for the feet,, 
(the Rai) greeted His Majesty by placing his head on the 
ground, and prayed that as his uncle and grandfather had al- 
ready been taken prisoners by His Majesty's men, so he should 
ever be an obedient slave of the throne. Following the custom 
of the Hindus, he fell fiat on the ground, and from the fore- 
head to the nail of his feet, he threw his entire body on the 
ground. He then stood up and presented 230 pfds {small 
copper coins) to His Majesty’s threshold. 
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Out of the. nineteen celebrated elephants, the Rai sent to 
His Majesty eighteen. ■ No. crown head had such elephants in 
his 'pilManu. They were such that it is impossible to describe 
their excellence. No poet can describe them, no painter can 
paint their excellence. Everyone ■ of .them were as majestic 
as mountain, and more formidable than the latter. In size and 
gait each was better than the other. The R,ai petitioned the 
ihrone that he had 64 ,eiephaut.s,. of which 18 were now sent, 
and 8 bad already been presented. He had given 28 more to 
Ahmad Hian and Bali Patar for presentation, retaining on!} 
one, to preserve the title of Gajpati {Lord of the Elephants). 
He would .send it,.' .if PI is Majesty, so desired.. .He:a,.iso a..greed 
to send all the elephants that might be brought to Banarasi ^ for 
His Majesty's filMmmi, through the Maliks of the frontiers. 
And as he had become His Majesty’s vassal he agreed that so 
long as he lived, he would never disobey Pfis Majesty’s conn 
mands These agreements and covenants were confirmed by 
solemn affirmations according to his (Rai’s) creed. The Sultan, 
becoming coiivinced of the Rai’sS good faith and sincerit}^ 
ordered its ratifieatiori. 

His empire was more extensive than one can imagine; 
the buildings and cultivations more numerous than one can 
.calculate. .Every village was like a town, every edifice a city. 
Every idol- temple was a sight. Its soil, owing to verdure was 
like the clean face. The sky of its gardens was from their 
flowers like the garden of Heaven. The Rai did not fully grasp 
the honour of submission, that he squandered away such a 
..country. 

When the Rai’s men came with the elephants and riches 
before the throne, and rubbed their heads on the ground, the.v 
■gave their blessings and requested for forgiveness and amnesty. 
.His Majesty granted their requelst. He bestowed on (the R.ai) 
"RhiPats and favour. His men were favoured with clothes and 
gifts. 

xA-fter the conclusion of these victories 
His Majesty proceeded on boat, sight-seeing in the river, up to 
the temple of Jagannath (Puri) and Marhat (?). The Emperor 
left for his (Japital , Dihli . The w^r booty taken wa s distributed 
according to Law, one-fifth going to BayhCl-Mal (Public Trea- 
sury), and four-fifth in the name of God, the Lord, in accord- 
ance with jarayz (Divine order)/' ' 

Mention is made for building mosques, and other Islamic 
institutions ( ). ; ' ■■ ■■ 

. "I ' WitX reference to thb above two documents^ I may 
observe that when any great victory was gained, an Imperial 


' ^ I Ifc is clear from tie's that Banarasi was the capital of the Rai of 
Jajnagar. 
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Fatli-nama, or niemorandom, detailing the victory, used to be 
circiilatecl among prominent men. A similar account of victory 
was written by Sultan Clhiyathu’d-Din Balban’s special Secre- 
"tary, Qiyamu’d-Din Dabir,' on the former’s- signal victory over 
Tughnil, King 'of Lakhnaiit! in 1279 A.'D. The document 
was long read for the beauty and elegance of its language 
(vide p. '91 Ziya-i-Ba rani’s History). 

In Sharns-i*SiraJ AfiFs History of Firuz Shah and other 
histories, no mention is made of Firuz Shah’s intent ion of 
returning to Jajnagar— a tedious and hazardous Journey— 
once he had left Bengal, after the peaceful termination of 
Lakhiiaut! affairs, and proceeded so far as Jaunpur, where he 
passed 'i the rainy season,. It may be gleaned fro.o.i 'Aynu’i“ 
Miilk’s review thatGaJpatl Rai did not come to amicable terms 
with Firuz. disobe^^ed liis orders, and declined to send elep.liant.s. 

He gave liini caiis(3 of further displeasure by despatching one 
or two only according to his pleasure. Of all monarc hs, 
Firilz Shall, set great value on elephants as noted by his 
chroniclers. What a Railway train is in our time, so a large 
number of elephants was in his. If we read the account 
carefull.y, we can find the casus belli to be no other than his 
fondness of hunting and catching elephants. Other causes 
were no doubt put forth by his secretariewS and Dablrs, but the 
chief one was eiephant-hunting.^ 

The Hai of Jajnagar, before the arrival of the Imperial 
army, had left by boat. The two places mentioned by Mahru, 
Arkanid, and Sarang-garh are not to be found in ‘ 4flf, Sarang- 
garb is noted in the map not far from Katak. According to 
Stirling the Raja of Sarangarh had the mansab of 500, exclu- 
sive of Mahals, Kellas and Zamindaris. The Rai left two 
officers — probably military— to carry out the engagement with 
the Emperor, triz. Ahmad Klian; a Muhammadan, and Bali 
Patar, a Hindu, before he left for Arkanid {%). The word is 
doubtful or misspelt. There was hardly any skirmish, as the 
RiFs generals let the elephants adrift and fled. The Shahna or 
the military prefect, as appears from the name, Sahasmok 
?) was a non-Muhammadan, who secured the elephants. 

It is a significant fact that the„ potentate of .Ja|nagar ,had a | 
Mohamadan general or officer in his employ. The manner in 
which the Rai and his patars or officials prostrated is new, and 
must liave astonished and amused the Turkish monarch, and his 
Court, This way of prostration, called Sastanga Dandwat is 
still prevalent in Orissa, and other Hindu States and shrines. 
The fact that the Rai’s uncle and grandfather Were made pri- 
soners is onI,y mentioned by ‘AynuT-^ulk. 

The booty and presents' reeeived by 'Firuz Shah and his 


f With Finlz ^lah used to march ninety thousand soldiers, four 
hundred and eighty elephants. 
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men were , 110 : doubt immense, , and more than, they expected. , 
Tlie beauty, ' of Kata-k ' Earanasi- ' bas' , been clironicled by all- 
historians and travellers. The copper' coins, known as ■ pills, 
may seem ver^? small, but , their purchasing value was incoii- : 
sklerable in those - distant days as 'we' may judge from Ibii 
Bat uta«’s travels of the time.,,;,- ' 

Firuz Shalik main purpose ,of, the. Journey was elephaiit- 
iiiiiiting, though hedged ro,und' by other : reasons by the writer 
of the account of victory, 'and by Ayni-Maliru, Veni, vidi, 
vici (I came, I saw, '! conquered )■■■ is' what this good sport- 
lo\di}g, eoipeiw inight have. said- on, the result of his expedition 
to Ja-jnagar. He broke n'o „id„ol,' pillaged no shriinx While lie 
pursued the Hal, lie turned' back to hunt. He went to see tho^ 
celebrated temple of Jaganiiath,:at-Puri. What ‘Aflf says that, 
he carried an idol named; Jagannath, found at the Hal’s fort,, 
is not out by, Mahru. ', Perhaps he wanted it for liis 

Museum. ,■ He went to . Puri -to' view and admire the' famous 
Jagamiatii.' 

, , The itine.rary of Sultan Piruz -Siiah’s- expedition as ' gi.veii 
by ^ Afif and , ‘ Ayn-i-Mahru' .■ are ■ verbose, though - they were 
coiiteiiiporary ^writers. ■ Their ' geographical desoripti on of the 
. .various stages of, .the :■ expedition ,is .not quite .convinoing,., 
"Aynii'l-Mulkk letters .and despatches do not give os' full light 
on the question, aS' they have come to us in a - mutilated- 
condition.. 

It is believed that the Emperor had been to Katak- 
Baranasi (volg : Banarasi and Biranasi). Baday uni’s brief 
account is more clear and connected “ , . at the close of the- 
year, 761 H, (1360 A.D.),” says'-Badayuni ‘Mie (Firuz Shah} 
marched. > , towards Jajiiagar . . . . and by uninterrupted' marches 
arrived at^^jS^t.garh^ the Rai of which place withdrew, and 
then he came to Baranasi, which was the abode of the Chief 
Rai (Rai buzurg) and crossed the river Mahandari, and the 
Rai of Baranasi having taken to flight made wdth all haste to- 
Telang (Telangana). The Sultan pursued him part of the way, 
turned back to hunt and arrived at the country of Rai Parethan 
Reo, who sent a present of thirty-two elephants, and other- 
costly offerings.” ^ Here Badayunl who not only follows 'Afif, 
but also some other authority mentions three Rais, viz. of 
Satgarh (or Sarangarh of Mfthru), of Banarasi who was the Chief 
Rai, and of Rai Pethoria Beov ■ 

All doubt about Firuz piahV expedition to Jajnagar is, 
however, set at rest by Yafayi ibn’ Ahmad’s Tarikh-i-Mubarak-- 
shihi (Elliot — Dowson Vol IV,’' -ppi . 'BadS-yunx and 

Firishta follow him. After the rains, writes Yahya, Firuz Sh.ah, 
left Jaunpur in Zil-hijja, 761 H. (May 1360 A.D.) and marched 

i Badayuni as translated by George S. A. Ranking, M.D. &c. (BJ. 
Edition). The Persian text agrees with the translation, 
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by way of Behar to Jajriagar. When the Sultan reached 6' iiva 
(Malirii Saraiigarh and Badayuni Satghara or Saigarh}, he 
attacked it, and the Rai took to flight. When he advanced 

further Ahmad l£lian * joined the Sultan from Lakhnautr in 

the hills of Ranthor. The Sultan then proceeded to the 
Cit}^ of Baoarasi, whicli was the residence of the Rai. Having 
left Mahanadi, the Rai (of Banarasi) had fled to Tiiang. The 
Sultan pursued hi m for one da 3 ^’s March, but when he loimd that 
the Rai was far in advance, he returned. In this neighbour- 
hood the Sultan hunted. Rai Bir Bhan Deo sent some persons 
to sue lor peace. The Sultan turned aside, and the Rai sent 
in 33 elephants and rich offerings as tribute. From thence 
he fell ])ack and hunted in Padmavati and the elephant fields. 
Reached Delhi in Rajab 762 H. (October 1361 A.D.). 

According to A. Sterling (Orissa : Reprint, 1904) the 
denomination Bimnasi has been confined to a village near the 
point of separation of Mahanadi and Kajori (Kathajori) 
rivers, about four miles distant from Katak. Katak became 
a capital city of the Ganga Bansi dynasty at the end of the 
tenth century. Chandhwar, Jajpur and ih|)li divided with it 
at different periods, the honour and advantage of accommodat- 
ing the Hindu Court of Orissa. Whatever may be the origin 
of the name, by Jajnagar, it appears to me that Orissa was 
meant. Seven centuries ago, I think Lakhnaubi stood for the 
greater part of Bengal, Tirhut for a considerable part of Behar, 
and Jajnagar for the greater part of Orissa — excluding native 
states and Teiangana. Among the countries of India I bn 
Batuta mentions Jajnagar, and not Orissa (Udissa).*^ In a 
verse Shams-i-Siraj 'Aflf (p. 169) sa\^s : '‘When (the Sultan) 
carried his arms to Jajnagar, he overran Udissa from one end 
to another (completely).’’ It appears from subsequent couplets 
that while Firuz Shah arrived at Jajnagar, his arms penetrated 
into wider tracts, beyond Jajnagar, for the purpose of ele- 
phant hunting. This may mean that Firuz not only subju- 
gated the country immediately under the Eai of Jajnagar (or 
Katak) but that of the other Rais who ruled in other parts of 
the country". Badayuni commences the description of the 
expedition as that of Jajnagar, but in the course of the narra- 
tive, never once mentions Jajnagar, but other places. vSuch is 
also the case with other Persian historians. 

It is to me now clear that the Rai of Banarasi or Katak- 
Banarasi was the chief potentate, and had the title of the 


i He appears to be a different person from one in the employ of the 
Rai of Jajnagar . 

^ Among dominions of the SultSn of Dihli noted by Shihabu’d-Dm 
Abu’i-hAbbas Ahraad_ (697-749 H. = 1297-1348 A.D,), in his MasoXiku'l- 
Absar ft MamaliJnri-Ammr Jajnagar and Lakhnauti are mentioned and 
also Bihar — Vide Elhot-Dowson III. 
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Eai of Jajnagar,'^' His relatives as well as ' his depeiideiit- 
Rais lived in close prox4mity as Jagirdars or holders of maiii- 
teiianee allowances. In this expedition Firuz' Shah not onl}^ 
pursued the chief of Katak-BanarasI, but other chiefs, and 
took the chief Rai’s ancle and grandfather prisoner. We do 
not know why Katak-Banarasi was called Jajnagar, but there 
is no doubt, that Katak and its neighbourhood were called 
Jajnagar. Further, if we look carefully we find that there is 
no material differences in the itinerary given different writers 
(X4fif, MahrutYahya, Badayuni and others) from Jaunpur to 
Katak-Banarasi. The only point that is not clear is the route 
traversed by the Imperial army, on the return journey from 
Jajnagar to Dihll. It was probably at first through Tiiangana 
and Southern India. But the army experiencing unfoivSeen 
hardship and privation, the previous route was adopted. The 
Sultan must have lost his way in the forests and hills of the 
Orissa Tributary or Jangal Mahals of our time. 

Again, the present of elephants, according to ' Afif was 
20, by the Rai of Jajnagar ; and according to Badayuni 32 by 
the Rai Parithan Deo— -which come to 52. According to Yahya, 
Rai Bir Bhan Deo presented 33 elephants. This number falls 
short by 21 or lO of Malik ‘ Aynu’l-Mulk's 73. Mahru is 
rather inconclusive, for he states what Jajnagar had offered, 
but it is not known how much Firuz Shah actually accepted 
and allowed the Rai to retain, to support his title. It is 
inconceivable that Firuz allowed only one elephant, and not 
more to the Lord of the Elephants^’ Firuz Shah took to 
Delhi 73 elephants from both Lakhnautl and Jajnagar, which 
were painted and exhibited {vide p. 112 and p. 175/Afif'sI 
Firuz 8h,alii). But the total was certainly more than this 
number, as it exoliides ordinary elephants taken in hunt, as 
well as from Lakhnauti, Jajnagar and other places, 

Aomtional Notb^ to p, 28S. ... 

I think that this document, discussed on this page, though included 
in the Letters of Mahru,” could not be drafted by him, as otherwise, 
‘Ayno’i-Mulk would not have acknowledged the Faih-nama, which he 
received through the Masnd-i-‘AU and congratulated the Emperor on his 
safe return to Dihii. There may be other similar documents in this 
collection not actually drafted by ^Aynu’i-Mulk. 


' 21 . A Manuscript Koran in Classical Armenian. 

By Mesrovb J. Setf, M.R.A.S, 

Some ten years ago the non- Armenian widov¥ of a former 
Armenian teacher in the local Armenian College told me that 
she had found amongst her late husband’s Armenian books, 
a Manuscript Koran in the Armenian language and that she 
had sold it to Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal for the sum 
of five hundred rupees. 

When 1 heard this it was too late to try and rescue the 
valuable manuscript for the nation as it had been sold and paid 
for already, and after many vicissitudes found a last resting 
place in the Bhopal State Library amongst the many valuable 
iliiiminated Korans that adorn that Library. 

In February 1922, my friend, Father H. Hosten, S.J., the 
enthusiastic antiquarian, paid a visit to Bhopal to complete 
his researches into the family history of the Indian branch 
of the Bourbons who flourished at Bhopal and Mar war during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and played an import*. 
ant part at the Courts of the mighty Moguls from the great 
Akbar downwards. 

Before leaving Bhopal, the learned Father, at my request, 
paid a visit to the State Library where he was shown, amongst 
other works, the Armenian Manuscript Koran, which was 
described to him as a Yunani (Greek) Koran He drew the 
attention of the Librarian— a Bengali Protestant Christian — ^to 
the mistake and told him that it was not a Greek but an 
Armenian Koran and that if he would take the trouble to send 
it down to me, I would be able to write a note about it as 
regards its antiquity. 

In May 1922, tile Political Agent at Bhopal, Lieut. -Coloiiei 
C. E. Luard, very kindly sent me the Koran with the request 
that I should supply information as regards its merits and 
age. But my troubles began when to my great disappointment 
1 found that the title page was missing, as it would have given 
the date when, and the place where the translation was made. 
Fortunately there is a short colophon at the end of the Manus- 
cript which happily disclovses the name and birth-place of the 
learned translator. With such scanty and meagre information 
at my disposal, nothing daunted, I took up the flimsy thread 
of my researches and, for about a year, I consulted every 
likely source— historical, biographical and bibliographical— for 
the desired information, but without any success. 1 was about 
to return the Manuscript to Bhopal when suddenly the sun 
shone on my endeavours for I found in a very rare Armenian 
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work by Father Arakiel, the Armenian historian of Tabriz in 
Persia, and published at Amsterdam in 1669, an account 
of the life and works of the translator of the Koran from a 
Latin version. With this valuable information, I was at last 
able to discover the age of the present Manuscript. 

The laconic colophon at the end of the Manuscript is as 
follows : — 

\lu,ki[jw%"hnuli h^ilJrjt-nj li if, iiamiiy 

j j ftjlt ; : 

it may be translated as follows 

Here endeth the Koran translated from the Latin into 
the ^Armenian language by Stephanos of Ilov/a profound 
scholar and an erudite doctor, whom the Lord God may 
reward. Amen.” 

Arakiel, the Armenian historian of Tabriz in Persia, who 
was a contemporary of ''the profound scholar and erudite 
doctor,” after relating the literary activities of the inmates of 
the great Armenian Monastery at Etchmiatzin (the Vatican of 
the Armenians) near Erivan in Armenia, speaks of the learned 
translator of the Koran in his ‘‘ Historical Miscellany,” 
(pp. 398-400) as follows ; — 

After them, we shall now relate the literary attainments 
of another person who led a very pure life and whose name 
was Stephanos. 

He was a native of llov in Poland, the son of pious 
parents and came of a noble and wealthy Armenian family. 
In his younger days he had been educated in the Latin 
language and had studied Grammar and Rhetoric. And at the 
time when Bishop Nicole of llov was attempting to force 
Roman Catholicism upon the orthodo.K Armenian inhabitants 
of that town and was harassing them, the pious parents of 
Stephanos, for the sake of orthodoxy, sent him from llov to the 
Ai menian Monastery at Etchmiatzin in Armenia in the days 
of the Catholicos Phillippos in 1635.^ 

There at Etchmiatzin, Stephanos learnt the classical 
Ai menian language committing to memory the Psalms and all 
the cliants and services of the Armenian Church. He then 
commenced reading the Holy Bible in classical Armenian and 
as he knew Latin thoroughly^ he would philoiogicaliy cDrnpare 
the two versions and then contemplate, whereby he surpassed 
his companions in literature. He possessed a sharp and crea- 
tive intellect and a receptive and retentive memory and was a 


I The Catholicos is the supreme head of the orthodox Armenian 
Ini rch whose See is at Etchmiatzin in Armenia. 
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■great reaclei% a modest' person and led an- exemplary pure: 
life. 

The Fathers at Etchmiatzin seeing his erudition, and 
saintly life, strongly recommended him to the Catholicos 
Phiiiippos who having himself noticed the work of Stephanos,, 
ordained him as a monk and then invested him with the 
powers of an Archimandrite or doctor. 

Henceforward the Archimandrite Stephanos gave himself 
up entirely to literary work and translated four works from the 
'.Latin into Amienian. , 

The first of these was dosephus, the Jewish historian, not 
the entire work, however, but that part only which relates to 
the city of Jerusalem and the wars of the Jesvs, in 6 volumes. 

The second was the book of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
There existed already another translation of this work in the 
Armenian language by vStephanos of Suini, but this was diffi- 
cult to understand, whereas this second translation was perfect 
in every respect. 

The third work was called the Book of Rationalism. It 
is a theological work in 36 chapters. 

The fourth is a book of Parables and relates to the lives 
and morals of man as a guide for everybody. The Latin title 
was The Mirror of Behaviour ’’ and the same title was 
preserved in the Armenian translation. It is a book replete 
with sw-eet words and pleasant sayings. 

These are the services which he [Stephanos] has rendered 
to the Church so far.’’ 

Now let us try and determine the age of the present 
Manuscript from the valuable information recorded by a 
contemporary of the translator of the Koran from a Latin 
version. ■ 

Arakiel the historian says it was the Catholicos Phiiiip- 
pos (elected on the 13th January 1633) who ordained Stephanos 
as an Archimandrite, and as the Archimandrite displayed 
great literary activity soon after his ordination and during the 
life-time of his patron, the Catholicos, it is quite possible that 
the present translation of the Koran from the Latin was 
undertaken before the death of the Catholicos which occurred 
ill 1655. 

It may be argued, however, that as there is no reference 
to the above translation in the work of Arakiel the historian 
which appeared at Amsterdam in 1669, it could not have been 
undertaken before that date, but then ArakieLs Historical 
Miscellany ” was published not during the Ufe-time but several 
years after the death of the author owing to the great scarcity 
of Armenian printing presses in those days. And I may men- 
tion, eri passant, that it was also at Amsterdam tiiat the first 
Armenian Bible was printed in 1666. 

Before concluding this paper, I must say a few words as 
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regards .the El erits of the Manuscript before us. ■ Its calligra" 
phy and penmanship, in which great skill and artistic taste have 
been displayed, is simply perfect, whilst the language in which 
the translation is made— and th^s is classical Armenian— is not 
only elegant but sublime and can vie with the beautiful and 
unrivalled style of the best classical Armenian writers and 
translators of the fifth century — the Golden Age of Armenian 
literature. 

One may therefore, indeed, congratulate Her Highness the 
Begum of Bhopal For having secured such a valuable treasure. 



22 . Note OH' an Early Persian Work on Ethics. 

By W. IvANOW. 

Eariy Persian pro.se works composed in the V and Vic. 
A'M.JXI-XIIc. A.O* never have been very numerous. In those 
times many learned authors still preferred to write in Arabic. 
Others were not lucky enough to draw the attention of the 
public to their works and have never emerged from obscurity. 
()f this originally limited literature comparatively little remains 
nowadays, and ever.y new find of an earl^" composition of this 
kind presents special interest to students. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there are 
several works of this period, dealing with medicine, Sufism, 
theology, occiiit sciences, etc. Some of them are rare, but 
known in other libraries. Others have never been des- 
cribed, such as, for instance, the hagioiogicai treatise by 
Abdu’l-Iaii Ansari, the Tabaqat, which is very interesting with 
regard to its linguistic side,^ and also the Unsu’t-ia'ibhi by 
Ahmad-i-Jam.‘^ To this class also belongs the \’vork which is 
the subject of the present note.^ 

It is a comparatively lengthy treatise on ethics and politics, 
apparen tly co mposed bet w een 503 A . H. /i i 09 A . D . , and 
508 A,H./1114 A.D., by Abud-Qasim Nasr b. Ahmad ash- 
Shadani an-Nishaburi. The first date is referred to several 
times (cf. ff 7v, 144, etc.) as the year in which the author 
visited Ghazni.^ The second date is the year of the death of 
the Ghaznawide prince Sultan Mas‘iid (111), who reigned 
492-508 A. H. 1099-1114 A.D. He is much eulogised by the 
author, and from the natpare of the epithets used in these 
glorifications it may be concluded that he was still alive at 
the time of the composition of the work. 

According to a statement in the colophon this is the first 
volume of the whole treatise. Unfortunately, in this copy 
the introduction and the first bab are lost, and there are no 
indications as to the general plan or the size of the whole 
work. The title is given in the same colophon in a peculiar 


i For a detailed account of this work see Ko. 234 in the Catalogue of 
the Persian MSS. in the collection of the and a special paper in the 

J.E.A.S., 1923, pp. 1-34, 337-382., 

Described in. detail in the Catalogue, No. 1109; 

S See a brief not© in the same Catalogue, ;Ho. •4370, 

^ Cf. t. 7v I 'A.* ’ jy sAAb' Cf f. 
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ioinxi CianjuJ-ga'n^ is most probably iiofe genuine. The 
author apparently possessed good knowledge of Arabic and 
eoukl not invent such an unnatural expression. 

This first volume is divided into six' habs\ of which only 
five are extant. They deal with the usual topics of moral, 
doctrine, recommending different virtues, such as reasonable- 
ness [bab II), energy (bab III), other general qualities useful 
in administration (6a6 IV), etc. The fifth bab gives some 
moral maxims on various subjects, and the sixth, contains 
anecdotes about the legendary ideal officials who lived under 
Cliosroes (Kisra). 

Each of these babs is uniformly divided into many uri- 
niimbered fash, and the latter, in their turn, also uniformly 
consist of two unequal parts : a short exposition of the 
general moral rules, and then an illustration of their applica- 
tion to practical life. The first part of these fads is of a, 
purely dogmatic nature, containing very little of philosophy, 
or theory in general. There are also very few special politic 
and administrative questions involved, but the majority are 
moral rules of the most elementary nature. 

The author does not mention the sources from which he 
has compiled his bcokJ The maxims contained in the wmrk 
are attributed to a small number of authorities, almost all 


legendary: Buzurjmihr, Socrates, Aristotle, Alexander the 
Macedonian, and 'Ali ibn Abi Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet.'^ 
None of these aphorisms and maximwS have, indeed, anything 
to do with the historical persons to whom they are ascribed. 
Only one authority may be more historically authentic, i.e. 
Abu ‘All, who probably is identical with Abu ‘Ali b. Sina, or the 
famous Avicenna (d. 428 A. H. '1037 A D.), to wdiorn some 
works on ethics are attributed, especially the Zafar-nmia, a 



translation from the Pehlevi.^ 

From the point of view of philosophy, as mentioned 
above, the work hardly deserves attention. Its value lies ir^ 
another direction: in the large collection of historical aiu^e- 
dotes which the author gives for the illustration of mural rules. 
Some of them apparently are taken from rare early sources. 
Others may be based on oral tradition and deal with events, 
not very remote from the author’s time. 


i I have noticed only on© reference (ff. 25v~26) : 

Jxyc 

^ His presence amongst the ancient sages probably is due to the 
thor’s Shi'itic tendencies, which are manifest from some epithets added 

.er 'All’s name'.' On f. 20 there is added ^ wliich 

.dd not have been used by a Sunnite. 

Cf. the Catalogue of the Society’s Persian collection, No. 1369^ 
lere references to other catalogues are given. 
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Below is a list of the principal historical anecdotes, 
arranged eliroiiologically under the dynasties and periods to 
which pertain. 

1. Mtikammad and the first khalifs : ff. 35. 48v, 65vj 136 
!alx)iitHiisayn, son of 166,214/219, 224, 315. 

2. Omayades : BXu‘awivya (41-60 A.H./66i — 680 A.D.) 

(ff. 219, 315). ^4bdll4'■Malik b. Marwan (65-86 A.H.;685-705 
A.D.) (f. 64). Hishani b. 'Abdi9.-Ma}ik( 105-125 A.H./724~743 
A.D.j (f£. 197, 24iiv). To this dynasty belong also the 

anecdotes concerning Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95 xA.H,/7io A.D.l 
'(ff.,' S4, 105, 106, 124, 130; 179, 214). ■ 

3. Ahhasides : Abul-'Abbas as-Saffah (132-136 A.H.'' 

750-754 A.D.) (ff.. 248, 300v). Mansur (136-158 A.H./754-775 ' 
A.D.) (ff. 9, 112, 188v, 192,198,314). ■ Mahdi (158-169 A.H.; 
775”785 AD.) (f. 297). fiarunu’r-Rashid (170-193 A.H. 
786-809 A.D.) (ff. 88v. 119, 126, 161, 196, 222, 260v, 270v, 
330?). Ma’mun (198-218 A.H./813-833 A.D.) (ff. 13, 30, 
56v, 85, 93 V, 108-111, 138v, 141, 147, 150, 153, 251 , 253v, 278v, 
339). The latter two groups contain a great number of 
anecdotes connected with the Barmekides (cf. also f. i33v). 
Mir'tasim (218-227 A.H./833-842 A.D.) (ff. 165, 325v). 

Mutawakkil (232— 247 A.H /847~861 A.D.) (If. 294v. 335). 
Muttadid (279-289 A.H./892-902 A.D.) (f. 206v). Muqtadir 
(295-320 A.H./908-932 A.D.) (f. 205), 

4. Tdhirides : Tahir (205-207 A.H./821-822 A.D.) (f. 32). 

5. Saffdrides : ^Amrw b. .Layth (265-287 xA.H./879-900 
A.D.) (ff* 11, 38, 42v). 

6. Sdmdnides : ff. 17v“23v (beginning of the dynasty). 

7. Ziydrides : Qabus b. Washnigir (366-403 A.H,/ 

976-1012 A.D.) (f. 24, sq.). 

8. Buyides : f. 202 (Hasan b. Buyahs campaign in 
Armenia); ‘ Adudu’d-Daula (338-372 A.H /94 9-98 3 AD.) 
(f. 40 v) (his justice). 

9. Ghaznamides : ff. 27 (Mahmud); 54 (Sabuk-Tegiu’s 
career); 68 v (Mahmud's returning from Somanat) ; 71 (Mahmud 
and Indian politics) ; 186 (Bilga-Tegin and the rise of Sabuk- 
Tegln) ; 217 (Mahmud) ; 225 (Tughan Tegin, Sabuk-Tegin, and 
the campaign against Bust). 

In addition there are also anecdotes concerning different 
eminent men, not directly connected with definite dynasties. 
India is several times referred to (ff. 45v, 74, 267), but the 
stories are of the nature of fairy tales. 

A great number of legends refer to various Sasanide kings, 
especially the popular Bahram-Qur^ Khusraw and Aniishirwaii, 
ff. 59v, 62, 75v (stor^^ of Barbad), 14Sv,j, 163,. 173, 175v, 180v, 

183, 220, 229, 230, 231, 232, 234,-2B6Vi 23S, 239, 239?, 243, 
244, 244v, 246v, 256, 256v, '25W, ''264,;'280v, 312,319, etc. • 
Borne anecdotes of the same class deal with Alexander (ff. 78, 

184. 235 v), , There are in These' stories interesting legendary 
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motives, or traces of ancient beliefs as to the magical power of 
kings (ef. the anecdotes concerning the connection of rain with 
the king, given on f. 236v, sq..; or on the dependence of the 
health of flock on the king's will, f. 180v, etc.). 

, Some : stories containing animal fables (cf, ff. 80 v, 90, 
97, lOiv, 194 y, 2I1v) ma}^ be interesting for folkloristic studies. 

Only a few anecdotes touch on Sufic matters (ff. 82v, 
i71v), referring to some famous early Sufis.' They contain 
nothingof special interest, however. 

The language of the book is appreciably modernised , in 
the present transcript (which is of Indian origin and dates 
from the XIIc , A. H. /XVI He. A.D.) . Traces of, its more, 
archaic diction are plentiful, such as, for instance, the frequent 

use of t of the so-called conditiona;! and other 
occaBloiial obsolete forms.- 

Many poetical quotations, both in Arabic and Persian . 
are scattered throughout the book. The majority of them 
apparently belong to the author himself. Only verjv rarely 
does he quote other poets, such as ‘•Unsuri (p. 252 v), and 
'Asjadi (f,. 68 v). I . 

On the whole this old work does not present, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, anything very remarkabie, but 
there is no doubt that it well deserves careful study, which 
may yield some interesting information. 

1th April, Calcutta. 


i This quotation is probably taken from an eulogy on Mahmud of 
Ghazna, as it alludes to his Somanat campaign. 

jl 1. 


23 * More on the Sources of Jamies Nafahat. 

By W» Iv'ANOW, . 

In ni^y note on the sources ol Jamfs well-known hagiologi- 
eal work NafaMtu'l-uns,^ 1 mentioned as one of Ja mi's probable 
authorities a treatise which he calls Eisala4'IqhW.yiiar The 
work in question was not accessible to me af the time when the 
former article was 'written Only after the pa.per had already 
been set' up in type I found a MS. of the altliough 

iiiider a different title, in the Imperial Library, at Calcutta/' 
Having examined it I am now in a position to give precise 
information concerning it, and thus to complete and correct 
what is said in this connection in my former article. 

The work is a collection of summaries of the instructive 
discourses of the mediaeval Persian Sufic shaykh LAiaii’d-Daiila 
Buknii’d-Dln Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Biyabanak! as*SamnanlA who died the 22 Rajab 736 A, H., 'or 
6th March 1336. The book belongs to the type of composi- 
tions which in India are usually called Malfuzat. The discus^ 
sions are of a rather encyclopaedic character, as always is the 
case with the diaries of this kind which record the subjects 
dealt with only in their chronological order, regardless of any 
system. Unfortunately, contrary to the practice of the 
majority of writers of this kind, the author of the present work 
<loes not give the dates of the discourses, and apparently even 
avoids giving any dates at all in his book. If the copj’’ belong- 
ing to the Bodleian library, referred to in the foot note, contains 
precisely the same work, the date of the first majlis would be 
724 A.H./1324-1325 A.D. This is probably quite correct, 
because the present work could not have been written before 
721 A. 11. 1321 A.D. This may be inferred from the fact that 

1 See Journal and Proceedings of fche Asiatic Society of Bengal, voi. 
XVI'fl (1922), pp. 385-402. 

^ See op. cit., pp. 400-401. JamT refers to it in the Ma/ahaf- (Nassau- 
Lees’ edition, Calcutta, 1859) on pp. 545, 644 and 685 

See Cat, of the Pors, MSS, in the Bilhar library, Calcutta, 1921, 
Mo. 184, where it appears under the title Malfuzat- i-ahaykh *Alau'd-Daula 
Apparently a slightly different version of the same work is described 
under the title Chikil majlu in B. Sachau and H. Btb^’s Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the Bodleian library j, Ho. 1446.. , : The initial words coin- 
cide in both, but further on the teste see'm-to differ. ' ' ' _ 

^ BiySbinek (now pronounced .as, 'is a dreary, arid and 

thinly populated district in the South Of Samnfe. with 

which In the course of history. i% has' almc^fe' always eonneetec! 

administratively’’ and oomrnercially? , !The chief. places in it are Khur and 
Jandaq. 
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'Alaii'd-Daula's .own work 'Uriva, or^ to give it its full title, 
J.l-' U rwat li^M wa'l-jalwai^^ which was completed iii 

that year, is several times referred to in the book A 

Idle author of this summary version of the saint’s lee t ures- 
is his disciple Amir Tqbal b. Sabiq as-Sijistani.'- He gives no 
particulars about himself and probably was not remarkable in 
any ^\'ay. 

The contents of this rare work are rather disappointing. 
There is practicality notlhng except vague and very general 
Sufieo-iiioral discussions, a, few biographical details of TAlaiihl- 
.Daida, and a number of very elusive and intangible allusions 
to the contemporary condition of i*ersia. Jami could not have 
derived much beneiit from a perusal of this work. In fact he 
took from it some materials concerning the biography of 
'Alau’d-Daula and a few of his disciples'^ but it would not be 
surprising to learn that he also perused the 'Unva, because 
he gives several dates which are not found in the present 
work.^ 

The biography of the saint is sufficiently well-known and 
it is needless to dwell on it liereA The references in the 
present work are only to the period of the Shaykh’s early days, 
before his final conversion to Sufism. He recalls his un- 
pleasant position at the court of Arghun, the Mongol Ilkhan of 
Persia (reigned 683-690 A. H./3 284-1291 A.D.). His piety was 
subjected to affronts on the part of his drunken colleagues, who 


J See Rieu, Supplement to the CatalGgne of the Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum, 1895, No. 19. The work is also referred to by Hajji 
Khalifa, voh IV, p, 197. 

2 Fob iv:,. 

(the a.uthor) jji b hr 

Cf. also f.'3,6v. , ' ^ , , 

3 He often mentions his own name also in the text, cf. f. 47, besides 
giving it just in the beginning of the book. 

^ Nafahat, pp. 500-515. Of the older generation there are three saints 
whose biographies are based on the book : Radiy yu’d ‘Din *Ali Lala Ghaz- 
nawi (p. 500), Jamalu’d-DIn Ahmad Jurfani (p, 502), and Nuru’d-DIn 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman Isfarainl Kisraqi (the murahid of ‘Alau’d-Daula, d. at 
Baghdad ca. 089 A.H./1289 A.D., p. 503). The disciples of ‘Alau’d- 
Daula are: Akhi ‘AH MisrI (often referred to in almost every maflisy 
p.510); Najmu’d-Din Muhammad b, Muhammad al-Auk§nI (p. 511) ; 
Muhammad Dihistani (p. 511) ; Taqiyyu’d-DIn ‘AH Da’usT Samnani 
(p. 514). Besides, the work is referred to in connection with the biogra- 
phies of Najmn’d-Din Kubra p. 483 ; Ibn *Arabi, p. 044 ; and Auhadu’d- 
Dln KirmanT, p. 685. 

& He never refers to it, however, and its title appears (pp. 558, 561, 
505) only in the text of the letter of ‘Abdu^r-Bazzaq Kashi and of that of 
‘Alau’d-Daula’s reply to it (see below), 

6 ^ee 0, Rieu, Catalogue of- the. Persian MSS. in the .British Museum^, 
voL I, p. 413, and especially the Supplement, No. 19. In the hagiologi- 
e»l works his biography is gIVen very, often: Nafahat^ pp. 604—510; 

H. Eth6’s India Office Catalogue* No. 724, col. 463 (No. ^38)^ 
Safinutu'l-awUya, ibid., No. 647, col. 288 (No. 132); etc. 
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by way of a Joke forced him not only to violate the fast of 
Ramadan but even to drink wine.V He ran away, but was 
brought back finally, however, he retired and settled at 
Sufiafoad, near Samnan, in the Khanqah-i-Sakkakiyya, ^ where 
probably the present discourses were delivered. ^ 

He was a follower of the affiliation started by Najmu’d- 
Din Kiibra,^ and in his beliefs was probably a partisan of the 
strictly Sunnite conservative school of Sufis. This explains his 
hostile attitude towards the growing Shhite and Sufico-shiite 
movement which already assumed large dimensions under the 
Mongols/^ and became victorious all over Persia under the 
Safawides. As he says, ‘ Now the world is captured by heresy, 
and the heretical parasites disguise themselves as godly men, 
calling perversion the divine guidance.’ 

Very interesting in this connection is an allusion to the 
energetic Sufico-shrite propaganda carried on by the famous 
ancestor of the Safawides, Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din Ardablli (d. in 
735 A.H./1335 A.D.). The whole passage is really typical : 'A 
darwish (in the majlis of ‘Alau’d-Daula Samnarii) mentioned 
Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Diii, who is at Ardabil, saying .... , that he 
always ^ies to get as many disciples as possible and to increase 
the number of his followers. He is very proud and says, that 
there is no other murshid except himself, and all people must 
come there in order that he may guide them. The Shaykh 
(‘Alau‘d-Daula), — God sanctify his spirit ! — said : ‘ Our time is 
a wonderful time. I always made inquiries concerning him (i.e. 
Safi of Ardabil). The people say that he orders his disciples to 
live honestly and be mindful of God. I liked him for these two 
points and used to say that it would be good if in such times 
there would be a thousand (shaykhs) like him.’ (f. 3) : 


i FoL 37. 2 Fols. 42-43. 

3 So it is stated by Jami, p. 504. The position of the Khanqah is 
described by Jami as u-ddi jC> 

i.e. at his shrine. Jami gives the date of the beginning of ‘ Alau'd-Daula’s 
career as murshid as 689 A.H. / 1290 A D. 

^ In the Bodleian copy it is clearly indicated in the first majlis, 

5 Kubra’s full name was Abu’l-Jannab Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Khiwaqi, 
d. 618 A.H./ 1221 A.D. 

6 There is a very rare and highly interesting book of his Shi*ite 
contemporary Hasan b. *Ali b. Muhammad Tabari under the title Kdmil-i- 
Bahai, written between 676 A.H, / 1276 A.D. and 678 A.H. / 1279 A.D., 
which gives much interesting information concerning the state of the 
Shi'ite movement at that period. Cf. W. Ivanpw, Catalogue of the Persian 
MSS. in the collection of the As. Soo. of Bengah 1102. 

1 FoL 3v.: ^ . . . , 

^ Oof fjl j Oof 
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aL^jXJ '^.<> ^ ,w.sxc U ^ dyOji ^ 

^ (3^*^ -^^3^ 

And -he gives several further pages of definitely controver- 
sial remarks, refuting the Shinte extremist beliefs in incarna- 
tions3 and other similar matters, such as a story of the secret 
letter, or book ( vlio ), bequeathed by the Imams, etc3 Some- 


times he tries even to reconcile the Shidte ideas with the Sufic 
beliefs; as in the ease of Mahdi, the twelvth Imam, who, accord- 
ing to him, was an Abdal. ^ 

There is little beyond this in the book which possesses 
special interest. The passages which may be referred to in 
this connection are : an account of the Shaykh’s dispute with a 
Buddhist monk at the court of Arghun'^; an interesting bio- 
graphy of Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj ^ ; but quite peculiar is 
his reference to the great Sufic poet of Persia, Jalalu’d-Din 
Bumi ;, 'Alau’d Daiila, like many other strictly Sunnite Sufis, 
held no very high opinion of the doctrines propounded by the 
poet, although he paid due tribute to the poetical beauties of 
his w‘ork : ‘Some one asked, what sort of person was 
Mawlana-i-Rum. (The Shay kh replied) : he was quite good, 
although in his writings, in spite of all my search, I could mot 
discover signs of decision and authority. But, nevertheless, he 
was inspired, and I never could hear his poetry without feeling 
impressed.’^ (f. 82v) : 


1 Not clearly legible. 

2 If omitted, the sentence gives better sense. 

3 Better be read 

4- Gf. n. 5~6. & Pol 55. 6 Fol. 60 : 

J J^vVcT jd 

^ b>i)t ^JwJb*/0 jCi ^ 

^ Pol. 17sq. *Alaa“d-Daula oalla Jpuddhism indubitably 

for 3^ Qaky^-Muiiil" ' ' \ ' ■ ' 

® iPqL '$ sq. ^ ‘ , 

® I have already drawn the attention of the reader to this hostility 
on the part of many pious writers towards the great Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, 
which Jami himself apparently shared (see my previous article). It is 
peculiar that one of the greatest Sndc shaykha of India, Muhammad b , 
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^«<3 ^ ^Cy^XJ/^ ^^33..«.*S 'j^ JJ^ ijL.?^ ^ WA^! 

& S3 rvTi om f.iriTisirl i^. C3j2ki:iifv'> o ■k\»»/\1'4q ■f lics f Tosiif nr\\ 


^Ju»t<, 


As mentioned above, it seems probable that Jam! could do 
little with Iqbal's work beyond basing on it the biography of 
‘Alau'd-Daula and a few other saints. He also gives in the 
Najahat a liigiily important document relating to Persian 
mediaeval Sufism, namely ^4bdii’r-Razzaq Kashi’s criticism of 
*Aiau'd*DaaIa’s book ‘C/raa. and the latter’s reply to it.=^ But 
the letters (as they are usually called), are not found in the 
Iqbaliyya, Both, in an identical version, appear in the 
Lata'if'i-Aslirajl} This fact however cannot be used for any 
inferences as to their origin in Jarnl’s book because the letters 
are sometimes given as an independent pamphlet, as in the 
India Office copy,^ 

In conclusion I have to add that in his preface to the 
Nafahat 3amX has inciuded several passages from a Persian 
translation of Shihabu’d-Din MI mar Suhrawardi’s 'Awdrifii'l- 
ma'dtif, as already identified by W. Pertsch ^ The Persian 
version in question was prepared by Tzzu’d-Din Mahmud b. 
“Ali al-Kashtoi (d. 735 A.H. / 1334~i335 A.D.), under the title 
Misbdku'l-hiddyat wa mifidhu'l-kiiayat. The extracts are taken 
from the first and the third 5a5.s.^ 

May, 1924: y Calcutta . 

Yusuf Husayni, surnarned Gisudiraas (d. 825 A. D. / 1422 A.H.) was exactly 
of the same opinion. In one of his letters he calls the works of Rumi, 
‘Attar and Ibn ‘Arabi nonsense, and themselves the evil doers of Islam 

( Ij ... iAj^yo ), see Maktubat-i-Oisudiraz, 

MS. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, E 189, i* 19 (described in the Cata- 
logue under No. 1232). 

1 ffAm 

2 Pp. 558-55'^, Kamalu’d“Dm (or Jamalu’d-Din) ‘ Abdu'r-Razzaq 
Kashi, the author of many works on Sufism, died in 730 A H. / 1330 A.D. 

3 Ff. 414-419- Concerning the LaiaHf-i-Aahrafi see rny previous 
article on Jami’s authorities, p 401, and the Catalogue of the As. Society’s 
Persian MSS., No 1214 (pp. 577-581). 

^ H. Ethe’s Catalogue, No. 1835 

5 W. Pertseb, Die Handschriften Verzeiehnisse der K. Bibl. zu 
Berlin, vol. IV, Verzeichniss der Persischen Hanasehriften, 1888, p. 290, 
oft H. Ethe, India Office Catalogue, No. 1837. 

Q Nafahat, pp. 5, 7, 17-19. 




24 . Jmam Ismail. 
By W. IvANow. 


Some interesting casual references to Imam Isma'ii are 
found in a little known and rare Shidte hookyMa'rijat ahM)an''r- 
7ijaly^ composed some time in the fourth century A.O. (X A.D,) 
by Abu 'Amrw Muhammad b. 'Umar b. 'Abdi’l-^Aziz: al- 
Kashi. Although the}’' add not very much to our knowledge 
of Isma'ii’s biography, they deserve attention, firstly, because 
such references are extremely rare in Muhammadan literature, 
and, secondly, because they come apparently from early and 
well-informed sources.*^ 

Kashfs ^ book is not mentioned in C. Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte d. Arabischen Litteratur, and therefore it may be 
inferred that no copy of it is known in Europe.*^ But al- 
though this work is not common, it is not very rare in the 
East, and many Shidte writers quote it in their compilations. 
It does not explicitly mention the date of its composition, but 
must have been compiled some time between 280 A.H./ 
893 A.D. and the beginning of the Ve. A.H/XIc. A.D. The 
first date is the latest of the dates mentioned in the book 
itself (p. 372, top). The second may be inferred from the 
fact that Tusi, while mentioning it in his List, ^ gives two 
generations as dividing himself from Kashi.^' Najjashi,'^ who 

1 Printed in Bombay, 1317. Concerning this book see Tusi’s List 
No, G08 (p. 309) ; also Kitabu^r-rijal by Abu*k‘Abbas Ahmtid b. *Aii b. 
Ahmad b. at ‘Abbas an-Najjashi, Lith. Bombay, 1317, p. 263. 

2 For a summary of Isma'il’s biography see Cl. Huart’s article in the 
Encyciopiedia of Islam, vol. II, p. 549 (under ‘ Ismailiyya ’)* Cf. also W. 
Ivanow, Ismailitica* Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VIII 
(1922), pp. 60-61. In these publications a bibliography is given. 

Persian monosyllabic names of cities like lilash, Qurn, Bam, ofc., 
are often Arabicised into Kashsh, Qumm, Bamm, etc. It seems more 
reasonable, however, to leave them as they are in their original language, 
and therefore I uniformly write Kashi, Quml, etc. 

+ Apparently the only author who refers to it is I. Priediander, The 
Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the presentation of Ibn Hazm, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 1907, pp. and 1938, pp. 1-183. (His 
statement that ‘ Kashsh ’ is in Jurjan, found on p. 4 of J.A.O.S., 1908, is 
certllinly wrong. Kash, the present Shahrisabz, is a dependency of 
Samarqand). 

6 Abu Jadar Muhammad b. al-Hasan at-Tusi, d. 469 or 460 A.H./ 
1067-1068 A.D., see C. Brockelmann, Geschichte d, Arab. Litt., vol. I, 
p. 405. His ‘ List of Shy'ah books * was edited by A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
1863-1866. , 

6 See Tusl’s List, p. 309. 

According to A. Sprenger (see his Introduction to Tdsrs List, p. 1), 
Najjashi died in 450 A.H./1058 A.B. He is not mentioned by C. Brockel- 
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was followed by Tusi, calls him a disciple of 'Ayyashlj who 
is referred to in the IFihrist.^ This is .quite correct, because 
ill' .the, isnads ot a great number of traditions collected by 
Kashi, ‘Ayyashi's name is mentioned as the first link. 

Some additional hints as to the date of Kashfs work 
may be gathered from a comparative analysis of the isndds of 
Kashi and of the famous Shihte writer Ibii Babiiya al-Qoml 
(d. 381 A.H./991 A. D.),^ who often mentions the date and 
place at which he heard this or that tradition. Neither of 
these authors mentions the other, and they probabl}^ never 
met because Ibn Eabiiya worked at Baghdad and Nishapur, 
while Kashi mentions as his chiefly people whose names 

indicate their domicile as SoghdV Ferghana, Saghanian and 
generally the North-Eastern extremity of the Muhammadan 
world. The chiefly connected with Imam 'Ali b. 

Musa ar-Rida (d. 203 A.H./8i8 A.D.)'-differ, and rarely ascend 
to the same associates of the Imam. But the number of their 
^ links ’ is aproximateiy the same. Taking into consideration 
all these indications we may safely conclude that Kashi pro- 
bably was a contemporarv of Ibn Babuva and lived in, or to- 
wards the end of, the IVc! A.H./Xc. A.D\ 

The book deals with traditions concerning the early 
Shidte saints and each of the twelve Imams. It is remarkable 
for its wealth of information, liberal spirit, and frequent refer- 
ences to rare works of rather heretical writers. It seems that 
Kashi himself adopted rather extreme views, and only for 
the sake of the taqiyya used to add a few curses upon the 
heretics whilst quoting them This fact adds to the impor- 





mann in his book. Tflsl apparently often follows him, but does not give 
his biography in his list. It is given, however, by al-Hasan b. Yusuf b 
‘All Ibn al-Mutahhar Hiili (d. 726 A.H./1320 hm Naddu'l-tdah 

(see Tusi’s List, p. 32, bottom). 

1 His full name was AbiTn-Nasr Muhammad b. Mas‘ud al-'Ayyaslu as- 
Samarqandl, see Kitah al Fihristf ed. by G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871, vol. I, 
p. 194. He is referred to by Hajjashi, op. cit., pp. 247-260, and in Tusi’s 
List, No. 690 (pp. 317-320). He was a prolific writer, bub of his books 
probably none is at present to be found in Western libraries, and he is not 
mentioned by C. Brockeimann in his Geschichte d. Ar. Lib. 

^ See concerning hiin C. Broekelmann, op. cit., vol. I, p 187. I perused 
his J Uyun akhhari’r~Eidd (in a MS.; the book has been lith. in Persia) ; 
Kitahu' t-tauMd i lith. (Tehran ?), 1285 A.H. ; Kitahu'l-amHlJith., (Tehran ?), 
1300 A.H. The latter two are apparently very rare in Europe. The only 
MS. of the KitdhuH-taulnd of which I know is preserved in the UniveFsity 
library at Petrograd. 

^ In Kashi’s book they occupy a rather small place. See pp. 292- 
312. ' , ' 

^ Tusi entirely approves of his beliefs (p. 309 : ), but 

Najjashi (op. cit., p. 263) tells that he * narrated fiorn unreliable rdwu 
( ^ adds that in his book there are ‘ nu- 
merous errors » “ 
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tarice of Ills iiiformatiim concerning Isma'^il, because ifc guaran- 
tees to some extent that the narrative is derived from sym- 
patiieticj or at least neutral sources, and not from the enemy’s 
camp, as are the majority of accounts of this saint found in 
Sunnite literature. 

The anecdotes narrated Kashi and concerned with 
IsmaTi chiefly deal v/ith the very puzzling and obscure question 
of the real causes of the revocation of his Imamat by his 
father. Unfortunately it is impossible to arrive afc a definite 
concliision as to their nature. Judging from allusions, some of 
which are very elusive, these causes were ; (1) the personal dislike 
of Ja‘far Sadiq for his eldest son, and his preferencs for his 
second son, Musa Kazim. (2) Isma^irs popularity amongst the 
extremist parties, wdio, in their fanatical zeal threatened to 
expose the whole of the Shiite movement to grave danger.l 
And (3) Ismairs alleged intrigues against his father.® 

Only one anecdote is unconnected with these questions, 
and mentions Ismail as acting in full accord with his father. 
It is very important because it gives what may probably be 
regarded as the only reliable date in Isuiail’s biography. The 
story (pp 239-242) is given in several versions, from different 
raicls. It deals with the execution of an eminent follower of 
JaTar Sadiq, a wealthy Persian ('Iraqi) al-Mu'aill b. Khunays. 
His execution was carried out under the orders of the governor 
of Medina, Da’ud b. ‘All. The wrath of Ja'far Sadiq was 
great, and in bis collision wdth the governor he probably proved 
the stronger part3^ Da’ud could only throw the blame to the 
shoulders of his subordinate, sahib- slmrta, i.e. the chief of the 
police, Sayrafi ® by name, who, probably quite correctly, 
protested his innocence. He was slain in his office by Isma'il, 
according to one version (p. 240), or executed in some other 
way, as may be inferred from others '* 

As Da’ud b. 'Aii, according to Tabari,® occupied the post 

1 Kashi gives a vivid picture of a large number of heretics whose 
principal peculiarity was their deification of various Alides, attributing 
to them most supernatural powers. I will deal with this information in 
another place. The Alides, on the other part, did their best to dissociate 
themselves from these far too affectionate admirers. Of. for an elaborate 
study of the history of Mukhtar’s rising in Kufa (which is rather typ- 
ical) Wellhausen’s Die religids-politischen Oppositionsparteien in alten 
Islam (Abhandlungen d. Konigl. Gesellsch. d. Wissenshaften zii Got- 
tingen, Philos-hist. klasse, Neue folge, Bd. V,l90l, Nor 2). 

® See below, the anecdote given by Kashi on p. 247. Intrigues ' 
were probably quite an essential feature pf the Alidps^ politics. IsmaTl’s 
son Muhiammad is often charged with ' ipf. 

tUlib, by Ahmad b 'Ali ‘'^5/1423), litb. 

Bombay, 1318, p. 20B. . i J ; i i fl:? ^1 J ^ 

8 Usually this (fom §ayrif,' an"-; 

ancient city on the Bersiaa -v ^ ■" : ' 

^ F, ^40: ^ 

^ Tabari, III, 73, 
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of governor o! Medina only for three months in 133 A H./751 
A. P., when he died, it is possible to infer that Tsma^il : (1) was 
alive a.t that date ; (2) that he had already attained maturity, 
and (3) that his lameness, alluded to in his usual surname ai- 
^ wasnot so pronounced as to incapacitate him entirely. 
The date of his death, therefore, could not be earlier than 133 
AJ1./75I A,D. It is placed exactly in this 3 ^ear by the author 
of the ‘ IJmdatuJAalih^ although some other authorities place 
it ten years later, in 143 A.H./760 

The other anecdotes given by Kashi are not lengthy, and 
it is better to give them here only in translation. As the 
text has already been printed, there is noneed to reprint it here. 

No. I (p. 206). Jabri’il b. Ahmad narrates what he has 
heard from Muhammad b. Tsa, who heard it from Yunus, and he 
in turn from Hammad b. VUthmto,*^' who said : I heard Abu 
' Abdid-Iah (i.e. Imam JaTar Sadiq),— peace be upon him ! — 
saying to al-Mufaddal b. ' Umar al-Ju'fi ^ : O Unbeliever, 0 
Idolater 1 What hast thou to do with my son -i.e. Isma^il b. 
Ja^far. And (al-Mufaddal) was a partisan of the latter, sharing 
the beliefs of the Khattabiyya.^^ But later on he severed his 
connection with them. 

No. 2. (p. 209). Hamduya^ narrated to me what he had 
heard from Muhammad b. 'Isa, who heard it from Ibn Abi 
‘ Umayr, who heard it from Hammad b. ' Uthman, and he in 
turn from Isma‘il b. 'Amir, who said ; I called on Abu "Abdil- 
lah (i.e. Imam Ja'far Sadiq), and invoked a blessing on each of 
the Imams. And when I had mentioned his own name, I asked 
him : Is it Isma'Il who will succeed thee ? — And he replied : but 
what if not ? 

Hammad said : I asked Isma'il {b. ‘ Amir) : What compelled 




1 See Tabari, III, 154, 2509, and * Umdatu^t-talih^ p. 208, 

2 P. 208. 

3 See the Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. II, p. 549. 

^ An eminent contemporary of J'a‘far §adiq and his two successors, 
He died in 190 A.H./806 A.D., see Tusi’s List, No, 252, and Najjashi, 
op. cit.,p, 104. 

S He was a notorious heretic of the extremist type, sharing to a 
great extent the doctrine of the Khattabiyya. He was executed with 
Ibn Khattab shortly before 167 A.H./783 A.D. See in Kashi’s book 
pp. 206-2il, where chiefly his traditions are narrated. Cf. also Shahra- 
staini, ©d. Cureton, p. 137 ; Najjashi, op. cit., pp. 295-296. 

It was a h%hly important extremist sect, founded by Muham- 
mad b. Abi Zaynab Maqlas b, Abi* I- Khattab, who was executed, as men- 
tioned above, before 167 A.H./78^3 A.D7 Kashi devotes to him and his 
followers considerable attention (approximately pp. 187-233). Informa- 
tion concerning him is summarised by Friedlander, op. cit., J.A.O.S., 
1908, p. 112 sq., and a bibliography is given there. It is not useless to 
mention that the tenets of this sect were largely adopted by the sect of 
Ismailites. Ummu^l-kitdbt apparently belonging to the Khattabiyya, is still 
regarded as the most sacred book by the Ismailis of the Upper Oxus. 

7 One of the favourite ravm oi Kashi. He calls him also in some 
places Hamduya b. Nasir al-Kashis^ liut never gives his full name. 
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thee to iii€|iiire as to Isma'il’s succession (to Ja4*ar Sadiq) ?— 
He replied : ai-Miifadclal b. 'Umar had ordered me to do so. ' 

No. 3 (p. 226). Verih^ Fa 3 ’d (b. Zub^^an) ^ was the first 
man to hear from Abu ‘Abdil-Iali ' (i.e. Jatfar Sadiq) of Ms 
appoiatment of his son Musa to be imam after himself. 

Ja/far b. Ahmad b. AAT’yub narrates what he heard from' 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan at-Taynii and also from Abii Nuja 3 di, 
and he in turn from al- Fay d b, al-Mukhtar who said : 

. Said I to Abii ‘ Abdil-lah : 0 thou, for whose sake may’' 
1 be sacrificed 1 What dost thou declare concerning the land 
which I have received from the government ? Should I lease 
it to others and myself accept of whatsoever C4od will cause it 
to yield, either one half, or one third, or perchance either less 
than this, or more — He replied : There Will be no harm. 

But his son Isma'il said to him : 0 Father, why should he 
retain it ? — (Imam Ja'far) replied: Son, is not this the way 
in which I act with m 3 ' peasants? Really the greater part of 
what I say I am constrained thus to sa 3 u But thdii dost not 
act in this way.'*^ 

Isma'ii rose and walked awa 3 ’“. I asked : what prompts 
Isma/li not to follow thee although thou hast handed over 
to him eveiw thing after thee, in the same way that they were 
transferred to thee after thy father ? 

( Ja'far Sadiq) replied : 0 Fayd, really Ismail is not in the 
same position as I was with mx’’ father. 

Said I : But we have no doubt [p, 227] that (ail) men have 
accepted him as thy successor. — And I further said to him on 
this point.— But if what we fear should happen, and God calls 
thee at last, ^ to whom (wilt thou bequeath the Imamat) ? 

Said he: Leave me alone!- — But I kissed bis knees, and 
said to him: Have mercy upon me, O Lord ; verily (thy anger] 
is like fire. 'Really if I expected ^ to die before thee, then, 
by God, why should I worry ; but I am afraid that I will survive 
thee. 


1 Ifc is not clear if this name is merely a mistake, because a few 
lines above, and below Kashi speaks of Fayd b. al-Mukhtar. Concern- 
ing the latter, cf. Tilsi’s List, No. 664, and Najjashi, op. cifc , p. 220. 

2 These terms of the leasing’ of land are still much the same in 
Persia. The different shares of the landlord mentioned here apparently 
relate to different crops. Nowadays the share of a cultivator is the larger 
the more difficult is the cultivation. 

3 The laconism of this passage makes it rather difficult to realise 

precisely what is really alluded to, and the text seems to be not quite 
reliable here. Perhaps instead of liil it would be better, to read 

tJlaxl “ and thou dost not realise this.^ , 

* 1 read ^AUif instead of 'Which- ofoviousiy is a mistake. 

^ Again a suspicious expression* Perhaps' this * j) is nothing 

, . - .fio , 

but an incorrect reproduction of the original j.1 which gives much 

better sense ; if I would be made sure.’ ' " 
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He said : Sit quietly. Then he rose and went towards 
the curtain ill his house, lifted it, and passed into the room. 
He remaiim^ there a while, and then cried : 0 Fa, yd, come 
in ! I entered, and found him in a mosque engaged in prayer. 
Then he turned from the qibla, and 1 sat before him. Entered 
AbuT-Hasan (i.e. Musa b. JaTar), who wa.s at that time a little 
hoy, holding a whip in his hand. (Ja'far) made him sit in his 
lap and asked : With my father mayest thou be ransomed and 
with my mother! Why is this whip in thy hand? — (Musa) 
replied : I passed near ‘All, my brother, who was holding it 
and hitting animals : so I pulled it away from his hand 

Abu ‘Abdu’l-lah said: O Fayd, verily the books of 
Abraham and Moses were handed over to the Apostle of God, 
and he entrusted them to Hasan and Husayn ; the latter entrust- 
ed them to ‘Ah b. al- Husayn, who did the same to Muhammad 
b. ‘All, and my father entrusted them to me, and they were 
with me. « But I entrust them to this my son, regardless of his 
young age, and they are with him. 

1 understood what he meant by this, but asked: Explain 
this to me farther. 

(JaTar Sadiq then tells him of several instances of Musa’s 
filial affection for him, and his own appreciation Then he 
orders Fayd b. !5ubyan not to tell anybody of what he has 
heard, except his relatives and friends. Thus the latter did, 
and all his connections obeyed the Imam’s will.) 

Xo. 4 (p. 247), Ahmad b. Mansur narrated what he heard 
from .4hmad b, al-Eadl ai-Khuzal,^ and he from Muhammad b. 
Ziyad, and he in turn from ‘Ali b. ‘Atiyya, the chamberlain,^ 
who said : ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Siyaba wrote to iVbu ‘AbdiT- 
lah (Ja'far Sadiq) : 1 have warned thee that IsmaTl is going 
to ruin thee. He is affectionate in appearance, but stirs trust- 
worthy people up to the point of (open) revolt. 

Abu ‘Abdi’Mah wrote to him in reply : True is the word 
of God : no burdened soul shall bear the burden of another.'"' 
By God, I did not know about this, never ordered this, and 
never will agree to this. 

It is not clear, however, if the ‘ Ismail ’ here really was the 
son of Imam Jaffar, and not a different person of the same 
name. Unfortunately there are no ways to ascertain this 
definiteij^ 

May, 1924, Calcutta.. 


1 See Najjashi, op. cit., p. 6^), who ascribes to him the authorship of 

2 Here Of. TusT’s hist. No. 485. 

QuF5n, XXXIX, 9. 
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25. The Conception of the Indian Astronomers con- || 

cerning the Precession of the Equinoxes, l| 

'By Jyotis Chandra Ghatak. . J 

■ An .astronomer (who is also an . astrologer) ol no ' iiieaii . ■ l| 

reputation in, the West has written in the revised and enlarged ; I 

edition of one of his works thus : The ■ precession of the 
equinoxes is taken m India 50" per year/’ As. a 'matter 1 

of fact, in no Indian astronomical treatise of any fame 'wlmt- ' "■ | 

ever do we find the annual measure of precession as 50 seconds. " I 

There are existent in India two schools only—-one counting 54"' ' ;.| 

and the other 60 seconds as the annual libration. And if we | 

take into account * Siddhania-Darpana/ a twentieth century : ' ' ' ;| 

astronomical treatise' of .India from the pen of Alaharaahopil- | 

dhaya Chandrasekhar Simha. of Orissa, we may recognise a third 
school' which gives 57*615 seconds as the annual librational 
rate. I shall discuss here very briefly the views of the various 
Indian astronomers beginning from a very remote period of 
history up to the very present times, from a historical stand- 
point. 

But before doijig so, I propose to emphasise at the very 
outset, the initial difference between the Indian and the 
Western conception as regards the precession of Equinoxes. 

According to the Western astronomers, the equinoctial points 
move along the ecliptic steadily retrograde at a mean rate of 
50*2" per annum caused by the action of the sun, moon andV 
planets upon the protuberant matter about the earth’s equator 
in connexion with its diurnal rotation. It happens in the 
following manner. The pole of the earth is constantly chang- 
ing its position and as the earth’s axis changes, the plane of 
the equator also changes with it. Thus, each succeeding;, 
f Vernal (or Autumnal) equinox happens a little earlier than it 

otherwise would have done ; and as it is thus 'preceding 
the point which it would have occupied without this motion, 
steadily and continually with reference to the time of transit 
motion, it is called the precession of equinoxes. But the Indian 
astronomers, beginning from those who hail from the hoary 
[' .antiquity up to those who 'flourished, even; in the nineteenth 

I century of the Christian era, • all agree '.in " believing that this 

motion of the equinoxeSj-is imt always retrogressive but that it- 
is also progressive as soon as'2f d^r^a’;have been reached on 
either side of the first point of Aries or Libra. This oscillation 
of the equinoctial points (for which the term ^Libration ’ might 
; be very appropriately used) with' an amplitude of 27 degrees 
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(or 30 degrx^es as according to some)' will tliiis be found to be the 
outstanding speeialitAT- of the Hindu conception. Some seholar.s 
suspect Ganesa Satanada and even Ehaskara as not being 
believers ■ in the Libration theory ; since - theV' have given 
instructions lor adding' the precession degrees (or iniiiutes or 
seconds) to the longitude of planets. But, this is at 

' best but a guess ; since, at leUvSt two of these three authors are 
professed followers of the. SuiAgyanSiddharita — the . great up:- 
holder of the Libration tbeory—and also because argmacni- 
mu ex silenfio is not a' very' sound principle to be followed 
everywheieg as it proves veiw little although it promises inueii 
Even Pandit Lhandrasekhara follows this method of argument 
■and suspects Bhaskarachary^’a to be a .revolution theorist. 
But he iiimself does not believe in the revolution theory. He 
assigns two reasons for his being a believer in the lJ,bratioii 
theory : (1) since Brahma and Saura Siddhantas are Libration 
theorists and (2) since his own reasoning is in favour of the 
Libration' theory. (Gf. ■ I vim 

WW.. . .' Ch. 6,'v. 101.) ' 

So far by way of enunciating the radical difference between 
the Indian, and the Western conceptions and thus giving a 
sort of resume of the whole paper. Now, we would begin with 
one of our hoariest documents— viz. Suryya-Siddhanta. 

1. Suryya-Siddhanta This is avowedly a very ancient 
and authentic work on Indian Astronomy. It puts the libra” 
■tion rate thus :— . , 

^inDT^ II 

(Ch. 3, verses 9 and 10). 

According to this work, therefore, the aquinoctial points 
move along ecliptic, so as to reach the farthest point eastward 
from the first points of Aries and Libra respectively, 600 times 
in a ‘ Maha-yuga,' i.e. 43,20,000 years. This motion is both 
eastward and westward (ie. both forward and backward) as is 
implied by the verses. 

The commentator .Ranganatha clearly says : — 

era: asrura cfcrw^nti 

'i.e;,' " Through ■ Divine "will the plane' of The ' equator proceed* 
ing westw'ard on its own path 27 degrees along the ecliptic 
by gradual' gliding movement , again recedes and reaches the 
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original equinoctial points (i.e. 1st degrees of Aries and Libra) 
and then again proceeds 27 degrees eastward. 

Thus we see that in one Malia-,yuga by progressive and 
retrogressive uxiovements ' (600 X 4) or 2,400 .full circuits ot 
^ eqiiirioctial difference take' place. Thus: di'viding 43,20.000 
years by 2,400, we get one full circuit of equinoctial aberration 
taking place in 1,800 years. 8o that the equinoctial points 
wo'uld take 66 A-^ears 8 months to travel one degree in this 
waAv The formula, Avhich the author of . Sury 3 ’a- 8 iddhaati"i 
gives us, being fiiJ]}-’ Avorked out, lands us to the same result. 
The form. u la is this : — 

To find out the libration of equinoxes for a particular doi", 
the total iiiiniber of Aharganas of the dax^ in question. Is to be- 
multiplied by 600 and divided bj’ Bhil-dina (i.e. total numbei 
of lueaii solar days in a Maha-yuga). From the result of this 
division, the ' J)oh ' or ‘ Bhuja ’ is to be ascertained, and that 
Bhiija is to be multiplied b^^ 3 and divided bA^' 10 and thus 
would be obtained the exact number of degrees, minutes and 
seconds of the precession. 

The number of ‘ Bhu-dina' or -Kvaha c in a Maha-yuga, 
is fixed and is given by the author as 157, 79, 17, 828. 

Cf. “ cri:-irig:Tfi^-'^q'Tr-?TTrTf*i-fa's?’^A i ” 

Ch. 1,81.37. 

also, “ frtT: ” 

Ch. 1, SI. 39. 

Now let us turn to another very old astronomical treatise. 

2, Sdma-Siddhdnfa : — 

It gives : — : 

'-si, ■ , , s> 

f%WWTBT'5r5rT?i;^T: i ” 

(Spastadhikara Chapter, verses 31 and 32.) 

Here also Ave get the same measure of libration as we get 
in Siiryva-Siddhanta. The process of finding it out, is also 
the same, the only difference being that the Bhuja degrees are 
to be dene into 'Lipta's or minutes and then divided bv 2U0. 
The result is the same in both the cases because to multiply 
a thing by 60 and then divide by 200, is the same as to 
multiply it by 3 and then divide it by 10. Thus Ave see that 
according to Soma-Siddhanta also the annual libration is 54 
seconds. I would now turn to another old aatroiiomica! 
treatise. 
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Si ddJmnta : — ■ 

, It gives 

Si. 05. 

(Sphiita-gati Chapter, verse 55.) 

Here also we get the same method of findiog out the 
libratioii and the same annual measure of it, viz., 54 seconds. 

All these three astronomical treatises haih from a very 
remote antiquit,y and the determination of the respective 
priority of the one to the other is rather difficult although not 
an altogether hopeless task. The author of 'Sambhu-Hora- 
Prakasa ’ expressly says : — 

“ Vf t ^irf i 

II i 

i 

■ETt^T ?nT?iW 11” « 

(Ch. 1, verses 6 and 7), 

The dialogue between Siiryya and Ariiiia assigns the oldest 
position to Brahma-Siddhanta, Vasistha-Siddhanta coming 
next, and Suryya-Siddhanta being put third. So that both of 
these traditions place SuryaMSiddhanta as the third in chrono- 
logy, Not only tradition but internal evidence as well would 
betrayribat .Suryya-Siddhanta -was at least posterior -to Soma. 
This would be apparent from a comparison of Paridhi-degraes 
assigned to the planets in the two books. The Soma has only 
Sigh ra and Manda Faridhi degrees, while the Suryya has odd 
and even division for each of these Sighra and Manda Faridhis. 
This is undoubtedly an instance of how the Silry va-Siddhanta 
imist have improved upon its predecessor the Soma. Hence 
the dispute now remains between ‘ Soma ’ and ‘ Brahma.’ In 
my opinion, the tradition recorded in Sambhu-Hora-Prakasa 
seems to be nearest truth. I give here only a few salient 
points on behalf of this view : ( 1 ) The style of ‘ Soma ’ seems to 
be more archaic than Brahma, (2) The language of Soma ’ is 
manifestly simpler than Brahma. (3) Purely non-astronomi#a! 
'matter (e.g. metaphysical and cosmogonical discussion) has 
been dwelt upon at length in Soma (cf. Goladhyaya, Ch. 10, 
verses 1 to 24 and again 67 to 80), while Brahma is extremely 
matter-of-fact in tone and narration. ■(4) If Suryya-Siddhanta 
is to improve upon or follow any of his predecessors, it is most 
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likely , that it siioukl do so with regard to the oldest of them 
either from the lew -point of avoiding the detection of similar 
passages or from the staiid point .of extorting greate,! revere,ricc 
and admiration. . There are thus to he found imiuinejable 
passages iii: SiiryAar-Siddhanta - which.' cool deliberatio.ti' would 
show to be onlv the improved editions of certain Soma passages. 


e.g. 


(i) ■ Soma : — 

‘ c!T5(%^TraT 3ftS55^Trs?^'srr 


(Spastadhikara Cli, verse 4). 


Survva 


(Ch. 2, 17). 

(ii) Soma 

'■ (Spasta Ch,.. verse 4).^ 

Suryya : — . ■ 

(Ch. 2, 17.). 

(hi) Soma 

4:%iFTs^fic^^T: 1 

(Spasha Ch. verse 15). 

Siirvw^a : — . . 

JT*rw: i 

(Ch. 2', verse 34). 

(iv) Soma : — 

(B pasta Ch. verse 16). 

■ . Suryya :— . ■ 

■ajJTT^ S’^TSr^T! 5gT?ft sf^Tin^T: 1 

(Ch. 2, verse 35). etc. 

Had Soma-Siddhanta been Silryya’s immediate predeces- 
sor, the latter would not have borrowed expressions almost 
verbatim from the former. Now to turn to rather later works. 
4. Brihaf-Samhiid (Varaha-Mihira) (<425^ Saka or <50d 

A,D.)^ ‘ ' 

In the days of Varaha-Mihira# the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes took place on the last days of Chaitra and As win 
respectively. So that the ' Kranti / (Decimation) was then zero. 
Thus he savs : — 
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^433frT?f jjjnf^cr^T^gcT i 

(Cl'i, 3, , verse , 2). 

■ If we coiiipiite from Varaha Mihira’s days wlieii precsessioii 
was zero, up to the present time (say 1922, 14tli April, i.e'. 
1844 Saka., 1st Baisaklm) when the actual precessioii is 
22'^’ 38' 10'^ we' find that the atmiial libratioii has been 
sj)'B:iethiiig like o/|: . 

' 5. ' ■ Laghti"nianasa (Bw 'Muhjala) (< 854 Saka or < 932 
A.D.). , ,, ' ' : .. :/ 

' This ' work was wndtten by Miinjala somewhere about 854, 
Saka ■ (Gf — ' 

^T% etc. 

He says that the iibration was zero in Saka 434 or 512 A. D. 
Now, if we compute from his time up to the present day we 
get an. average aniriial Iibration of.oT'-l seconds. 

6, dyoUrvidabharanam^:^ < 1,000 A. I).). 

The author of this book is Kalidasa. who was certainly 'not 

aiiterior to. 445 Saka or 523 A.D.- 'According to him Iibration 
was zero in 445 Saka or .523 A.D. 'He gives a'n average annual 
ib ration of b<) seconds ( = oiie kaia) I quote him below 

HTsj ^cTT: I , 

. , , ' (Ch. I,' verse , 18). 

7. (BallaJa-Se,na) (1089 6aka or 1107 

A.D.).' b':' 

Tiiis book professes to be a. Saiiihita and is waitten after 
ihe model of Brihat-Sahihita.; The author whether he he 
Vaiiala Sena or arpyone else, was not himself a great astrono- 
iuer. He was more of a Nibandha-kara type of writer than, a 
real astronomer, and indeed his work Is a, veritable register of 
quotations from previous authorities. Nevertheless, it caniiofc 
be gainsaid that we have got to learn a good deal from tins 
author as well. He says that ;in his time the Dakshinayana. 
began when the sun reached the first portion of Funarvasu and 
that ihe Uttarayana began when the sun reached the first point 
ofTIttarashadi*...,. ■,. , 

The first parts of Punarvasu and Uttarashada mean tiie 
21st degree of Gemini and the 27th degree of Sagittarius 
respectively according to the; equahspace system of Nakshatra 
‘division.' This Is an apparent '.anomaly while according to 
the unequal-space system of Garga and Brahma-Siddhanta 
respectively they would mean the 14th or 13th degree of 
Gemini and 21st or 17th degree of Sagittarius. This again is 
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'iiscordant- as we don't get a differeiiee of ISO degrees by it. 
Thus it is quite clear that either the author made a confusioii 
';>f the two sj^steiiis or, which, is more probable, that in his days 
rliere obtained a system of Naksliatra division which was a 
'?o!npromise between the equal- space -and- the uneqiiai*space 
systems. If we follow the equal space-system, in reckoning 
rlie first part of Punarvasu it beco.mes the 21st degree of 
€4emiiii. while the unequal space s^^ste^n or Garga being followed 
with regard to the reckoning of the first part of Uttarasliada it 
comes to the 21st degree of ' sagitta,rious ;. so - that we get a 
diflerence of exactly ISO degrees. Now, to libratio.a.: In this 
way v^e find out that in the author’s time and according to his 
own version, tlie libration was 10 degrees. 'Now reckoning 
from Varahamihira’s approximate time of 5(>5 A.D. up to the 
year of the composition of Adbhutasagara (1167 A.D.) we get 
a libration of 600 minutes for 662 years, i.e. roughly od|- seconds 
per year, ■ 

S, Kamnu-knUTiJutlmn (Bhaskaracharvva) (1105 Saha. o.r 
1183 A.D..) '. 

Bliaskara must have written his work either in 1105 Saka 
or a few years after it. This is apparent from the fact that Ile- 
uses 1105 Saka as his Karana year. ■ (Cf. 

■ .(Cli, 1., verse 2)... 

According to this author also the average annual libration 
is 60 seconds per 3i^ear. 

Ch 

“ gEr^TOiTTWT: 

W I! ” 

Bhaskara says that in his days the precession was already 
ii degrees: hence wu.* The Commentator Surnati 

Harsha further i.nform's us that in Bhaskara’s time the actual 
precession was 1 I degrees and 24 seconds but that the author 
took the integral number avoiding fraction. Thus : — 

(loc. cit). 

If we. on our own account, make a computation from the 
approximate time of Varahahs writing the Brihat-Samhita 
vvlien precessioTi was zero and also Bhaskarats time when 
the precession amounted to 11 degrees, we get an average 
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. « / \ 660 . . , 
precession or ' \(| j 83 __ 505 y j ^>1* ' 078 * .minutes or. roiiglily 58-|*, 

seconds. 

: The Commentator Siimati Harslia further tells us how 
there wereoiil}.^ two. Schools existent; the one coimtlog 60 
seconds and the other 54 seconds as the average annual libra » 
tioii. , Thus : — 

crctTigr^TmT: (^o) I 

i'le) (^-s) 

” etc. 

9. {rm7?a"^ar//?.nra Daivajna) (1442 Saka or 

1520 A.D.). , ’ . 

This author clearly states that there happens a libra tion 
of 60 seconds every year. According to him the libration was 
zero in 444 Saka, i.e. 622 A, D. 

(Ch. 2, verse 7). 

In the section on Ahargananayana the author has 

etc, which at once reveals that his work was 
written about 1442 S. or 1520 A. D. 

The Commentator Visvanatha Daivajna (son of Divakara 
Daivajna) who wTote his Udahriti commentary on Graha- 
laghava in 1534 Saka or 1612 A. D. says in his note on this 
7th verse that there were only two schools existent — one coun- 
ting 54 seconds and the other 60 seconds as the average 
annual libration. Thus : — 

“ setct: f^fcT '^Tf*:ai;=rt%5R =wg?gi-'aicr-ww: ir^JFrm- 

5ErT€t^W^fcT 

'?rg!f?^[W3CT: xTOTxriT'^^srT’arT!, xT%iT w 
('i.8)ff5Si^r cffCt=g (^s) xr?:JTT 

! ” etc. 

10. Jatakarnava: — -(By Varahamihira the tliird) (1450 
Saka-or 1528 A.D.). 

The author of this work is known as Varahamihira He 
is the second astronomer Varahamihira of India, if the author 
of Brihat Saiiihita is counted as the first. But sometimes 
the celebrated Varahamihira of the sixth century is reckoned 
as the second ; in that case, of course, this Varahamihira would 
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be the tbird astronomer of the name. That this Varaiia 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century would be 
manifest from Ills 21st (23rd of other editions) verse of the 
Ist chapter, where he enjoins upon deducting 1450 from the 
Saka era. 

fir^3[%cT II ’’ 

He waSj in all probability, a Bengali living in the Radlia 
country (roughly answering our present Burdwan division) as 
can be well inferred from his following verses on Desantara- 
nayana. 

According to this author the average annual libration is 
Si seconds. His formula for finding out the libration of a 
particular year is this : — 

“ 1%! 1((^T I 

'#t5f W^T! II ” 

(Tri-prasnadhikara Chapter, verse 11)* 

i.e. from the Saka year under consideration 421 is to be 
deducted. Then the residue is to be put down in two places, 
One of them is to be divided by 10, and the quotient is to be 
deducted from the other number. The result obtained would 
be the amount of precession (or recession) minutes for the year. 

11. : —(Baghavananda) (1513 Saka or 
1591 A.D.). 

According to this work also the annual rate is 51 seconds. 
The verse giving the formula for finding out the precession (or 
recession) of a particular year is nearly the same as in 
Jatakarnava. 

‘ f?* liWT I 

12. Siddhanta-Darpana (By M. M. Chandrasekhara 

Simha of Orissa) 

The author of this work Mahiipahbpadhyaya Chandra* 
sekhara Siihka of Orissa, was a '.bom astronomer of great 
genius of the latter half of the nineteenth century, who lived 
into the twentieth. ' ; 

According to him, the annual librational rate is o7*61d'\ 
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Of. “ liTfsrrtrTcT^ I 

fWi^TJTT: apf^ofT! 5aTf^=q'^T»^THf^4'*rf%fn:: II 

=fnTT?f ^rqi^Tt^jr: i 

■Erra ¥=^1^ ir.wq' wf=TTfrT3Tfg?n?;?i: ii 
?ffff#?lffriTT3rT5w ■ErT=rf %wTt%' wf 
Efcft=ff -gfcf crr^Tf?m:|ir: gf^qfsrq'JT ii ” 

. ■ (Chapter 6, .verses 7o-77) . 

From a consideration of all these Siddhantas we find that 
the slow annual motion of the equinoctial points along the 
ecliptic, is reckoned at o4, o7‘ 615 and 60 seconds by India,n 
astronomers, and that the movement is not always retrogres- 
sive but that it is also progressive as soon as the farthest limit 
of 27 degrees (or 30 degrees according to some) is reached 
either way. A great Indian astronomer has stated this fact 
very nicely thus : — , 

“ ?rW’jWJT(T: q^TTlKT (5?,®) f^STTSflT: I 

■gfc!?qt^T5^^*r II 

farwwT5:«TJ!i li ” 

Thus the Sixiof Chaitra is '.the farthest limit of retrogres- 
sion and the 27th of Baisakha, the farthest limit of progression.. 
Thus after some 300 or 350 years .from' no^v, the ■eqiii.noctial 
ijoints would be approaching Aries 'again and thus receding in, 
iiiovement. Thus ive see that aocording to thelodianastro” 
'..mimers. tiie phrase ‘ precessio,n.nf equinoxes ’ is a misnomer,, the' 
recession of equinoxes also being an equally well-founded phe- 
nomenon. As a matter of fact we have, actually a faint echo 
rn* such a thing from Vai>1hamihira’s, Brihat Samhita : — 

%5ft?R II ” 

(Ch. 3, verse 1). 

which shows that in such days the vernal equinox took place- 
on the 24th of Baisakh. 

In Kasi/apa'Samhita also we hear of an identical fact. 

.f . .y , 

qf=fTf^«rT^q-q-*rW, . 


m 
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Ill, P.dramra-SafnhUa we have also an identical record 

aiKl also, “ I 

(>g'§cr-frrJT?:-'gcT-tr5:ji[t-w=g'ir?T ) 

Indeed we nowhere hear -of a Dakshinayana beginning 
'Aitli ‘ Maglia. "'which, co'nlcl have at once established thal; the 
limit of precession is not actoally 27’^- or at best 30® (as accord- 
ing to' some school, a faint trace of which is preserved in the 
tradition referred to by Samatiharsha in his coiiimentary 
Ivarana-Kiitilliala). ■ 

I shall now conclude ray paper with a wvord about tlic 
zerodibratiori year. x4:s 1 have already noticed such a yc^^^’ 
wa^s either 420 or 421 or 434- or 444 or 445 Saka era i.e. either 
498 or 499 or w512 or 522 or 523 A.D. according to the 
different authorities. In my estimate-, such a year was very 
probably 499 A.D. since it answers Kaliyiiga 3,600, which is 
(1,800 X 2) i.e. the farthest limit of 27® being reached and again 
traced back (|iute in accordance with the sayings of the ancient 
Siddliantas and also because it is exactly the 120th ' part' of 
the Kaliyiiga period and precisely the 1200th j^art ot a 
Cdiatur-yoga^or Malm -yoga period. 





2 . 6 : Daudig Copper Plate Inscription of Kasasati^ 
Safeabda, 1725 (A.D, 1803). 

By Peof. Kisiiori Moean Gupta, Assam Educational . 

Service. 

Prkliminaby. 

While collecting materials for the construction of a history 
of the Jaintiaraj I came across this copper plate in a rather 
out-of-the-way place called Daudig (Daiiyadig according to 
the inscription), about twenty-four miles from the head- 
C|iiarteTS station of Sylhet and within the jurisdiction of the 
Jamtiapiir Police vStation. The plate is in the possession of the 
Sebaits (worshippers) of the gods to whom the grant is made. 
This inscription is for the first time brought to notice and 
edited by me. 

The plate measures 6" x 4'" and is connected to a hook 
with two chains evidently for the purpose of suspension. The 
royal seal is engraved just in the middle of the upper margin and 
represents a jumping lion within three circles placed side by 
side. The circle in the middle is made of dots. The lion has 
its face turned to the left, having in front a semi-circle of 
dots. The seal is almost the same as is engraved in the Dhupi 
Copper Plate Inscription of Ramasimha II (see J. and P. A.S.B., 
Vol. XVIII, 1922, No. ], p. 73), with, this difference however, 
that the bunch of Water lilie.s is absent in this plate. The 
plate has suffered a little damage immediately above the right 
hand portion of the third line. 

The inscription consists of 17 lines, excluding the invoca- 
tory line above the royal seal, two letters carved immediately 
above the first line about its end, and twn other lines written 
on the right side of the upper margin and at right angles to 
the main body of the inscription. The letters above the first 
line are w and ^ which imply that the former should be placed 
in line 3 (after 1;), 

The characters are modern Bengali with slight peculiar- 
ities evidently due to the inscriber’s bad hand in writing. 
Tlie characters are not generally well -shaped and the ioscriber 
is open to the charge of carelessness, e.g. he has left out ^ 
after % in line 3 and has transposed ’f and the left curve of sfr 
in (line 2), He also appears to have made some 

omissions in lines 14-15. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit but lines 7-11 
are a mixture of Bengali and Sanskrit, the first three lines 
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and part of the fourth forming two stanzas of Upajati. But 
the prosody is ■ not accurate. The first stanza seems to con» 
sist of three: verses (pada) of Indravajra ' and one verse (the 
third) of Indravamsya. The' second and third quarters are 
not however regular. In the second stanza.' the third verse 
appears to be in irregular Vatnsasthavila, the fourth in Indra- 
vajra and the rest in irregular' Indravajra verses. There are 



iii 


also other grammatical errors. Orthographical mistakes such 
as for ^x, ^fk for are due to dialectic provincialism. 

Syntactical errors are also common^ e.g. or in line 

2, the fifth case-ending for the third, (line 5), the second case 
ending for the sixth (line, 11), neuter gender for feminine (line 
14), etc. Instances of wrong euphonic combinations (sandhi) 
are to |^e found In lines,, 7 and 12.’ ’ 


r f •«*. ^ rS ' 

. t : -.i'V 




D(mdrig :C(ypj)€r^ Inscription of 325 

.. Tlie inscription .records a grant, of. land by MaliadevI 
(queen-dowager) Kasasati, wife of king Badagosayi of Jaintia- 
■ pnr, to the gods Siva, Jaga,nnatha/ and. Vasiicle Ya-bhudhara/of- 
the village Daiiyadig, on the 22iid. kartika, Sakabda, I725 
(.1803 A.D.). The grant is made with the consent of the reign ■ 

' iog king Ramasimha 11, the third in succession from Bada- 
gosayi. Now. Badagosa^d reigned from 1731 to 1770 A. B. and 
Ra,n.ia.simha II from 1790 to 1832 A.D. (tJ.A.S.B. 1895, vol, 
Ixiv., page 242 : (laiBs History of Assam, pp. 260-261 ). 

P : , : Qii€=‘en Kastlsati thus appears to have enjoyed a very long 

life. This pious queen made immense' grant of land for reli- 
gious purposes as the following inscriptions prove : 

1. Copper Plate Inscription dated Sakabda 1710. Thi> 
giant records another grant of land made in 1725 (Sakabada). 
It has been briefly noticed by Sir E. Gait in his ‘yReport on the 
Prog.ress of Historical Research in Assam,'’, page 16 ; , and will 
be shortly edited and published me. , 

2. Copper Plate Inscription dated Sakabda 1727, noticed 
by Gait (loq. oit.,) 

3. The Plate under review, Sakabda, 1725. 

4. Copper Plate' Inscription dated Sakabda 1735 noticed 
by Gait (loq. cit.) This plate is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. Says Gait : “This is another grant by the same lady 

f with the consent of Raja Ramasimha of some land for the 

I worship of the idols, Vasudeva Jagannatha and Blind haraT 

If in line 1 of our inscription be taken to mean 3 then the 
date'^of the two inscriptions is the same, but the twm plates 
are not identical since our plate refers to Siva, Jagannatha and 
Vasudeva-Bhiidara, whereas Gait's to Vasudeva, Jagannatlia 
.-and Bhildhara. 

Text. 


1 . 

^ Expressed in symbol. ^ ifij:, 

8 The upper curves of have' been left out.; , 

, ^ The preceding symbol probably, implies 

& is to be inserted after inline 3. 




Itr ^ 

h r 

I ^ 
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2 . ' * I »j|?T5|% JTT^nfir- 

sftrg^® 

3. * %sjfT “l[3TWfo|iZ^ JTai 

4. ^'^'5?;TTTr%%jr'^ i ^t'4: i 

5. WiT^W7?rTflT'SrT*r I :§^ WTf^Jr??^^- 

asr^^jt 

6. ^cr% =g I ftrfif- 

SFiTf?^ 

7 . '* crUT^'^Pg;: "’ ^Efsi^'tjrmTt^fftTrT 1 

8 . ’er’ 5?; ^xit: 

^ ■sr^lrs^: ^ 

10. ^»i: tr^% fsn^naTC^ni^^*!: ■BTfqffairT^TW^ arft 

Ter 

11. Tinr?: ^T ^^^fsiiw- 

12. w trftffTEnijfJT: ^f3c:tr^^ TTfiftr^T^iftr: ?iFfr- 

^=frr ‘'^ 

13. K ^5genwf2^T»if?T: ^8^ =fgfo#Riffr'r^ trft#rcrT sfsfifr^- 

CITO - 

Bea^d Meier, : '„' 

^ Read -q^JT. 

6 Read Meter wqsfiftc. 

s Read o^^xi'^mX 
JO Read 

#; Bead'''Tqf^|o,,4''>;';,.;:':''' ^ ^ 


1 Read 

3 .Read oqfg’^n^jf^o , 
t Read 
^ Omit 
Read 
JJ Read 

Omit xx| in' -q- 
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^nsf * 

15. “ ^mr'rT^ %5rTpT ^5 ^ cr^^jft^srTfJr “ 

16. *r% ' ^TW3lf?T- 

aErrf%® 

17. fiTftfcr 11 

Translation. 

Om. Salutation to Siva. 

In Sakabda 1725 (expressed in astronomical language) 
king Ramasimlia having given his consent ("STfi ), a few pieces 
of land left (to her) by king Badagosayi have been given, in 
this city of Jayantipura, for (the purpose of) pleasing Sambhu, 
Lord of the A vadhutas (religious mendicants) as well as (for the 
pleasure of) the Bhudhara-image of Sri-Vasudeva, by Kasah- 
gadevi, wife of (Badagosayi), after deliberations with (her) sons 
and with the approval of the younger (lines 1-4). 

Explanation of this (as follows, line 4). 

By the Mahadevi (queen) named Srimati Kasasati, wife 
of king Badagosayi Simha (have been given) half yasti (of 
land) in the village named Pirlakandi, and half yasti (of land) 
in the village named Dharmapura for pleasing Siva, lord of the 
Avadhutas, Jagannatha, and Bhudhara, the incarnation of 
Vasudeva (residing) in the village named Dauadig (lines 4-7). 

The boundary of these two villages: in the East/ the 
land attached to half of Nandirai, in the West land attached 
to .Dhanapura in the North the land attached to Chaura and 
Dhanapura, and in the South land attached to Jayantipura 
and Kachairkandi (lines 7-9) : In the^ East land attached to 
Chaura in the West land attached to Sivanagar, in the North 
the river named Dhadapadia and in the South land attached 
to Dhanapura and Pirlakandi (lines 9-11). 

Land measuring four halas together with Haripalka’s 
land measuring half a hala (lying) between these (two villages) 
was formerly given away for pleasing the Siva-phallos at 
Badaghata. lines (11-12). 


i Read 
Read 
0 Read if 
7 Read 


2 Read 
* Read 
« Read 
S Read 

Read . 
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Wifeh the exception of this (piece of land) the whole of 
the inhabited region measuring twenty-four halas with tenants 
is giTen in the true sense of the term ) : lines 12-'14. 

It is also true that upon these no ownership either mine 
or of my son, exists. No one would be able at any distance of 
time to take away (these). This (grant ?) exists by the merits 

of Avadhutas ( ). I have no pride (in making this 

grant) . (This is to be judged) by the learned ( :). Docu- 
ment (written on) the 22nd da,y of the month Kartika (lines 
14-17). , 

Notes. 

1. The notes appended to mv '' Dhupi Copper Plate 
Inscription ” (J. and P., A. S. B. Vol. XVIIi: 1922 No. 1 p. 73) 
should be referred to in this connection, in Jaintia society 
being matriarchal among the Syntengs, the throne passes to the 
nephew after the demise of the reigning king. The reigns of 
Chattrasing (c. 1770-88 A.D.) and Vijayaiiarayana {.c. 1788- 
1790 A.D.) intervened between those of Badagosayi and Rama- 
simha II (Gait : History of Assam, 261-262). Ramasimha II 
was thus the nephew of Vijayanarayana, and was only dis- 
tantly connected with queen Kasasati or KasahgadevL The 
memories of this pious queen as well as of Badagosajd are still 
cherished by thousands in Jaintia for their deeds of charity. 

The places mentioned in the inscription still go by the 
same designations, 

2. The distinct existence of two kinds of land, namely, 
the Royal domain and private lands in the kingdom of Jaintia, 
has been referred to in my paper on the Dhupi plate. Lines, 
2-3, of the Daudig plate make it clear that the reigning kings 
used to make assignments of land to members of the royal 
family evidently for their maintenance ; and alienations by the 
assignee for religious purposes at least (here as Devottara), 
required the sanction of the reigning monarch and permission 
of the assignee’s successors. 

In Jaintia the following system of land-measurement wa< . 
and is still, in vogue : 

3 krantis= 1 kada 

4 kadas^l ganda. 

20 gandas=:l pana. 

4 panas=:l rekha. 

4 rekhas = l Yasti or Jasti. 

7 yastiss= 1 poa. 

4 poas=: 1 kedara ar keyara. 

12 kedaras= 1 hala or hala. 

= 10| bighas. 

= about 34 acres. 
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3. The Jaintia sovereigns were eclectic so far as the 
different cults of Hinduism^ were concerned. They paid their 
homage equally to Siva, Sakti and Visno. The Jaintiapur 
Gopper Plate Inscription ^of Kasasati (to be shortly published) 
proves their devotion to Sakti (Kalika). 




27# Jaintlapur Copper Plate Inscription of Badagosayi^ 

A*D* 1770. 

By Peof. K. M. Gupta, Assam Educational Service. 

Preuminaey. 

This copper plate is in the custody of the present “ raja 
of Jaintiapur who kindly showed me the inscription. I under- 
stand it is the property of the Mohanta of the temple of Kali 
at Jaintiapur (26 miles from Sylhet). On examination I found 
it to be the same as is briefly noticed by Sir Edward Gait in 
his Report on the progress of Historical Research in Assam. 
page 16. This plate sets forth that the king, Baclagosaih 
Simha, having become a sannyasi, makes grant of 192 kedaras 
of land to Lila Puri Swami, with the consent of his nephews 
and nieces, including his successor, Chattra Simha. and in the 
presence of his Prime minister, U. Maupnar Laskar, and the 
commander-in-chief, Manikya Ray. 

1 edit and publish the inscription for the first time. 

The plate measures 6 J-" x and has an upper projection 

in the middle with a hole in it evidently for the purpose of 
suspending the plate. The royal seal is just beneath this 
projection. It consists of three circles, one within another. 
The circle in the middle is composed of dots. Within the 
inmost circle there is the design of a jumping lion with its head 
turned towards the right, over a creeper or a bunch of lilies. 
The diameter of the seal is 1|". It is nearly the same as is to 
be found in the other Jaintiapur Plates. 

The inscription consists of 23 lines, and the language is 
Sanskrit up to line 15 and Bengali from line 15. It is through- 
out prose. There are a few orthographical errors, principally 
due to dialectic provincialism, e.g. giUK for wtwiK (lines 
17-18) for ^if (1. 19) for (1. 20) , etc. There are also 
syntactical mistakes, such as the instrumental ease-ending for 
the sixth case-ending in (11. 4-5), omission of euphonic 

combination, etc. The characters are modern Bengali with 
slight modifications, e.g. the doubling of a letter is indicated 
by the addition of a ^ to it. The ^ is like Bengali The in- 
scription as pointed out refers itself to the reign of Badagosayi, 
w^ho is the 17th king in descent in the line of Jaintia kings, and 
presumably reigned from 1731 to 1770 A.D. (See J.A.8.B. 
1895, vol. ixiv, page 246). It is dated Kartik 17, Sakabda 
1692 (1770 A.D). 
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Text. 

2. II f%f^H5RT?!I ’IJ®- 

4. ^ ^ 5Eran?r?Tf 

^Tfff 

■■ V .. . fi\ ■ 

6. g-^cr' Tfsr fg?;TW% «■ g[g Hfaisrf- 

Cs ^ , , , ^ 

’^re? 

7. cTW?:® ^ggsrfiErgr giagigR 

8. gfjeffrgpsliT: ’^gf?;(sn^gTfgerT 

9. ^xggfT ’cr^gT ^ftgRTwf 

10. fs *^5rrTTfgHTfji%’ft*rT 

11. •g?; ^W’^^’f»T'tTO^'rrfg?;T5r 

13. ant: :^:?aRr:3-qgx?;w^ ^infan^ rrm %gTg(sff4‘^T% 

14. fgaa^r^- "gaiT 

15. an^T'gr^* i! ^t5t wTaRTT?; ^fsrgrr^ 


16. 



< < gt^n^ ajf?TsgT5r*Tgm%g 


I Expressed bj; 
‘i Read 

5 Read o^j^Tgfi 
Read 

» Read n^3^o 

liRe^?I^Tn[ 




2 Bead 
‘ Bead 
« Bead 

® Read ° 

>0 Bead Tfpij ^T ^T 
Read 
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SSS 


17. BETTfn?: ^eci: 

18. xf^ mmiK ^Tj[ vit‘^ g?rn;‘ ^ 

19. % ’iT^T 

% 9Sf 

20. 5fit sETT^ ^ 9!if%s]'* eft t t 

^^=g^sTT 

21. w^ cfT% cfR %’’ Tflai JfJTT*r ^cf- 

22. Xf'^ tfjS^T ft^fT ?:fcr tft^li: ®\'«| 

23. ftft giiT II 

Translation* 

Om {expressed in symbol). To Sri Sri Lllapurisvami, the 
great sage ( who is like) the earth encircled by the creeper of 
merit acquired by liis distribution of knowledge day after 
.day (1-2). , ' , ". 

King Sri Sii Badagosayi Siniha, the Purandara (i.e. king) 
of the beautiful Jayantipura which (or whose reputation) is 
maintained by the fame acquired by the crushing into pieces 
of enemy’s head with the arrow thrown from the bow held by 
violently strong hands, having taken to the life of a sannyasi 
(ascetic) and having accepted paramahainsa niantra ” (the vow 
of a great mendicant) from the mouth of Sri Sri Lilapurisvami, 
he now resides in the abode of an Avadhuta (after assuming) 
the name of Sri SrI-madrajapuri avadhuta (2-6). After having 
given a temple, he has made over one hundred and .ninety-two 
Kedaras of land with all rights abandoned to his preceptor’s 
feet for the maintenance^ of that (temple) as well as for pleasing 
his spiritual preceptor, Sri srI Lilapuri (6--8). Wherever that 
land should be given with cultivators and tenants, it should 
be announced in (popular) language (8~9). Now this is given 

^ Read wtWTK 
Read 
5 Read 
^ Read 
^ Read 


2 Read 
■* Read 
6 Read 
8 Read 
^0 Read 
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wiyi tlie permission of tlie members of his own family — sister's 
husband, younger sister, nephew, husband of sister’s daughter 
and niece — (who are respectively) Sri-Drakhada ku^^ara, Sri 
matl Gaurlkuyarb Maharajadhiraj srimad-Chatrashnlia, Sri 
Jatakuyara and Srimati Sunakuyari. This deed of gift of 
land by king Sri-sri Badagosayi Simha, is made in presence of 
the Prime minister, ^ri Umaupnar Laskara and of the General, 
Sri Manik^j'a Raya. In another language (9-15) : with all rights 
given up I endow, on the whole 16 Halas of land including 
Banachirakhala (attached to) Kharilagrama, with cultivators 
and tenants, (which were) formerly in my possession, for your 
maintenance (15-17), I have no right upon this land. The 
right of gift, sale and enjoyment is yours as .you will (17-18). 
If at any time any one having been born in my line subjugates 
this land or any other person dominates over it, then he eats 
the food not to be eaten by his caste, and his wife becomes, as 
if, his mother (19-21). For this purpose I have executed this 
deed of land-grant (21-22) . Dated the 17th Kartika, Wednes- 
day, the twelfth day of the moon in her Bright fortnight, 
Sakabda year 1692 (iines 22-23). 


Notes. 

The notes appended to my '|Dhupi Copper Plate inscrip- 
tion of Ramasimha” (J. and P., A.’S.B, new series, Vol. XVIII, 
1922, No. I, August 5) should, be referred to in this connection. 

The inscription is an important land-mark in the history 
of Saivism in this eastern part of India. It manifests the 
vigorous influence exercised by this form of Hinduism on the 
non-Aryan Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills. 

It is noteworthy that though the Synteng kings of Jaintia- 
pur had adopted Hinduism they followed their tribal custom 
as to matters of succession. The society being matriarchal, 
the nephew (son of the sister), and not the son of the reigning 
king, was the heir- apparent to the throne, 

L_ The villages Kharil and Vanasirkhala still go by the same 
names and are within the jurisdiction of the Jaintiapur thana 
in the district of Sylhet. 

Appendix. 


A Com from Jaintiapur, Sylhet [Assam). 

This coin is in the possession of the raja ” of Jaintiapur, 
and is dated Sakabda 1653 (A.‘D. 1731). (Sir) Edward Gait 
also notices a coin of this year in the J.A.S.B., 1895, Vol. 
LXIV, part 1, page 243, and ascribes it to the reign of 
Badagosayi Simha, the king whose inscription is published 
herewith. 

•racters are Bengali and the language Sanskrit. 
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(Text). 




Obverse 


Reverse 

1. 

SSi 

1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 

JTvT 

4. 


4. 

5 ;^ ^ 


(Translation). 

Obverse : Of the Purandara (i. e. king) of Sri-sri Jayanti' 

piira. In Sakabda 1653 (A. D. 1731). , -o r 4-1 

Reverse . Om (expressed in symbol). Of the Bee of the 
Lotus-feet of 6 rl-srl ^iva. (A satkona symbol). 

Weight : about 162 grains. 

Meta] : Silver, apparently very puife. I have not been abic 

to get it chemically examined. i .i. -u a 

Shape: Round, the edge being plain and not miliea. 
Around the inscriptions there are three circles, one ^ 
another. The circle in the middle is composed ot dots, me 
Om ’’ symbol has been put along with the middle circle, ana 
there is a feather* design just above the first line of the averse 
side. The diameter* of the coin is ItV"^* 





28* Saiichi Inscription of Sridharav^arnimaii, 

By X. C4. Majumdar, M.A., Lectunr, University of Calcutta. 


This inscription comes from the \allage of Kanaklieda^ 
near Sahchi, in the Bhopal State, and is now in the Saiichl 
Blusenm of AiTha?ologyJ It has been edited by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji,*^ in Epigraphia Indica.Yol XVI, pp. 230-33. I first 
read the inscription in 1018 from two ink impressions kindly 
made accessible to me by Dr. Bhandarkar. I have now read 
it over again, and compared the published text with the 
reproduction accompanying Blr. Banerjira article, as well as 
with the two aforesaid impressions, /which are in the Archaeo- 
logical Section, Indian Museum. I have to thank Mr. Chanda 
for having placed them at my disposal for the second time and 
thus enabling me to re-edit the inscription. 

It consists of 6 lines of writing, which covers a space of 
2^2^'^ The size of such letters as /r, r and I varies 

between 1 and 1", and such as bh.y, v and between and 
The inscription is in a very bad state of preservation. Hence 
many letters are damaged and have peeled off here and there. 

The characters belong to the so-called ' Western Variety ' 
of the Gupta alphabet and exhibit a number of typical 
Southern features,"^ e.g., the peculiar type of medial i shooting 
upwards ; .k, r, and I with elongated verticals (e.g. in vejayike 
and samvafmre, 1. 2, and bakulasya, 1. 3); a similar elonga- 
tion in the case of p and 6 when medial u or w are added to 
them (e.g. in samhuddliaya cixid purvvakam^ 1. 3); the use of 
the archaic type of ni ; and the rather ornamental treatment 
of the subscript y and r (e.g. m^adhigamya, 1. 4. and i^ridkara^ 
L B). There is one instance of final m in siddham occurring 
in the left margin. Pal^eographieally the inscription maybe 
compared with two other inscriptions, both coming from 

^ See Gaialogue of the SaficM Museum (1922), p. 33 (A. 98), where ifc 
is described as folIowR : ‘‘Inscribed stone (length 2*6"; high 9'') from 
Kanakhera, near Sarichi, where it was used in a well. Dark grey sand 
stone. The inscription is written in BrahmT characters of the Gupta 
period. The language is Sanskrit A considerable portion of the 
epigraph is defaced. It records the digging of a well by one Mahadanda- 
n ay aka Skka Sridbaravarman, son of Shka Nanda.’* 

For eailier references see his Progress Beport^ A81. WC., 1917-18, 
p. 37 ; and 1919-20, p. 63. 

Cf. the alphabet of Jaggayapeta inscriptions, Biihler, Ind. Pal. 
(Trans.), p. 43 ; Chanda, Some unpublished Amaravati inscriptions/' 
EL, Vol. XV, p. 07, No. 27 ; Majumdar, Cinna inscription of SVl-Yaina 
8'atakarni, J.A.S.B., 1920, p. 327 and pi. ; and Kielborn, Talagunda 
pillar inscription, El., Vol. VTII, p. 24 and pL 
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Salchi. One of them belongs to the reign of Vasiska and the 
other to that of Candragupta II. The former would cei’tainly 
fee placed considerably earlier than the present record. In 
the inscription of Vasiska,^ for instance, the vertical line of 
dh is straight resembling the old Brahmi form of the letter; 
in the present inscription it has become a curve and the whole 
letter has taken oval-iike appearance. Again, the letters 'p and 
li are in most cases right-angular, and the left side is straight 
and not broken in the middle as is generally in the present 
record. And further, the subscript y is not at all ornamental, 
and the subscript r is only a short curve stroke attached to 
the foot of letters. Thus on the whole the characters of our 
inscription are more akin to those of the Sahehl inscription of 
Candragupta JI,'^ dated 412 A.D., and therefore should be 
assigned roughly to the Early Gupta period. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, with a few 
Prakritisms, such as frayodaMma for irayodaki, 1. l.vejayika 
for vaijayika, 1. 2, and khmidpita, for khaniia, 1. 6; for klmnd- 
pita^ cf. Asoka’s R.E. 11, kupd ca khdndpiid. An abnormal 
compound is found In 1, 1 — ajitasenasya svdmi- M ahasena-maJid’ 

. wdiere ordinarily one would expect a genetive in Mahdsena. 
A case of \vtoxig vihhakti occurs in divasam. 1. 3, instead 
of divase. In lines 4-6, there are remnants of a Moka in 
Sardula-vikridita metre. Mr. Eanerji thinks that only the 
last two lines contain the Moka (op. cit., p. 230). In fact 
however it commences from the middle of line 4 ; the first 
pdda shows the following scheme of metre according to my 
restoration : 

' 

ka yo . . . -h pra .sa nna sa li lah sa rvva 

, 

dhi ga myall sa da. 

The composition of the record cannot fail to remind us 
of the kdvya style of the inscriptions of the Gupta period.'^ 
The single fragmentary verse that the epigraph contains is 
remarkable for its simplicity and is in striking contrast with 
the prose portion which shows a comparatively involved style 
of composition. The use of long compounds like iahvata-candra- 
suryya-kdliko == yam, kalydn-dbhyudaya-vriddhy^artham , aksaya- 
svargg dvdpti-hetor, etc., seem to be quite in keeping with Dan- 
din’s maxim {ojah samdsa-bhuya$ivam=: eiad^ gadyasya pvitam 
— Kdvyddaria, I. *80) regarding the Vaidarbhi style of prose. Ex- 
pressions like priya-dariana, dharmm-amala, praaamxa'Salila, 
and §d^vata, wriiich qualify kupa, or ' the well,' and gunavat, 


^ Cf. Biihler, El., VoK II, plate opposite p. 368 and Sanchl Museum 
Oaialogue, p. 30 and pi. II (A. 82). 

^ Fleet, Oupta Inscrs., PI. Ill, B opposite p. 28. 

^ See V. S. Ghate’s translation of Biihler’s article ‘ Die Indisehen 
Insehriften und Kuntspoesie ' in 2nd, Ant., 1913. 
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wliieli qualifies the donor, are again typical of the Kavya style as 
exhibited in the Gupta inscriptions. Thus with regard to the 
lake Sudarsana,. the expression idAvata-kalpa-kdlam is used in 
the Jiinagadh inscription of Skandagupta (1. 21) * The word 
sdAvata is found again in the compound sd4vata-candr-arkka 
etc. in the Daniodarpur copper- plate of Kumaragupta I (1. 8),'^ 
and also occurs, in respect of a temple of Sun in the Mandasor 
inscription of Bandhuvarmman (L 23)/ Compare again 
kupak Brldliaramrmmand gunavatd khdndpito = yam Subhak 
(1. 6) wi th kupan — c- ainam = akdrayad = guna-nidhir — Srlmdn 
^ Biayurdksakak occurring in the Gahgdiiar inscription of 
Visvavarmman (1. 39)/ The inscription speaks of the donor 
as being actuated by reference (sraddhd) in carrying out the 
purpose of the inscription. It is stated (1. 3) that his rever- 
ence was awakened by the Sword of Righteousness {dharmmdsi- 
^:ambuddhd). Such artificial and round about way of 
expressing a simple fact is possible only in the Kavya style. 
The donor’s reverence, which is the immediate cause of the 
gift, is more directly expressed in other inscriptions^ of the 
Gupta period. Compare e.g. bhaktyd hhagavafak Bambhok 
gnhdm — eidm =^akdrayat in the Udaygiri inscription of Candra- 
gupta II (1. 5)/ and hliakty^^dvarjjitam^ etc. in the 

Sarnath inscription of Kumaragupta II (1.2).® Of Mhdalan-- 
kdras there is to be noted an example of alliteration in 
prasa^ma^salilah sarvv-ddkigamyah mdd (L 4). The writer of the 
inscription does not however appear to have been a very skilful 
composer of vSanskrit as is shown by the fact, that he uses the 
word thrice in succession in L dharmma no less than 
four times and the word twice. 

As regards orthography, the doubling of a consonant 
following a superscript r is to be noted, e.g., in mryy-(l, I), 
dharmmaQ.. 2), purvvakam (1. 3) and 5arz;i;-(L 4), wherever it 
is sanctioned by Grammar. This rule therefore does not apply 
in the case of e g., in darSano (1. 4), where doubling does not 
take place. * The letters iJi and dk following a r become respec- 
tively tth and ddh, e.g., in yaio-rUham (1. 3) and r^ddharmm- 
dmalah 1 5) ; there is however an exception in vriddhy-artham. 
Another point to note is that lingual and dental nasals are 
employed instead of amisvdra^ e.g., in danda-ndyakena (1. 2)j 
]!\anda (1. 2) and candra (1. 4). The two 7ia-s are throughout 
correctly used A clerical error seems to occur in .irdddha (I. 2) 
which is incorrect for SraddM 


^ Fleet, Gupta insers.f p. 61. 2 Basak, J5/., Vol. XV, p. 130. 

5 Fleet, Gupta insers.y p. 84. * Ihid.y p. 76. 

6 lUd.y p. W. « ASR.r 1914-15, p. 124. 

■T The doubling of a lingual sibilant after a superscript r would^*' ' 
occur, in varsm-st^iasraya (1. 2), if of course the reading of the second n. 
letter rss is correct. For such wrong doubling of s, see Kielhorn’s re- 
marks, ‘ Sarasavni plates of Buddharaja El., Vul. VI, p. 295, and n. 4. 
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The object of the inscription is to record the excavation 
of a well by the Mahadandanayaka Saka Sridharavarmman, 
son of l^aka Nanda. The purpose of the record seems to be 
mentioned twice, first in the prose portion and for the second 
time, in the concluding verse. As a considerable portion of 
line 4 cannot be restored owing to its damaged condition it is 
not possible to ascertain exactly what information it wanted 
to convey. But the instrumental in the donor’s name, 
Srldharavarmmana in line 2, together with the statement in the 
following line ‘‘for the increase of welfare and prosperity, for 
the attainment of eternal heaven and for the sake of merit and 
fame’ makes it probable that the following passage originally 
contained a verb in the passive voice as well as its object 
which would of course have been the meritorious deed the 
donor performed. 

I am afraid I cannot agree in regard to some of the 
important issues raised by Mr. Banerji, and therefore feel it 
necessary to consider them briefly here : 

(1) In line I, Mr, Banerji reads hhagavatas — tridaki-^^^^^^ 
senapater — ajitasenasya svdmi'Mahdsena mahdtej . . .s-dditya- 
vlryya-Jlvaddma. . . .According to him the inscription belongs 
to the reign of Svami-Jivadaman, father of Rudrasihha II 
‘ of the third dynasty of the Satraps of Surashtra.’ It opens, 
says he, ‘ with a number of adjectives and the first line ends 
with the name of Jivadaman ’ (op. cit., p. 230). Elsewhere 
too he has expressed himself in a similar confident tone and 
in no equivocal language. Thus in his Progress Eeport, ASI. 
WO., 1919-20, p. 53, we read in connection with a newly 
discovered Junagadh inscription of Jivadaman I The only 
other Jivadaman known to history is the father of the Kshatrapa 
Riidrasinha 11, who is known to us from his Sanchi inscription 
of the Saka year 201.” (The italics in the quotation are mine). 
The definite assertion that the Sanchi inscription belongs to the 
reign of Jivadaman, father of Kudrasihha II, deserves our 
special attention as it proceeds from no less a scholar than Mr. 
R. D. Banerji. He has not even entered into a discussion as 
regards the reading ‘ Jlvaddma ’ perhaps giving us to under- 
stand that it is beyond all possible doubt. And one rising 
from a perusal of his article surely carries the impression 
that whatever might be said regarding his other statements this 
at any rate is a fact that the inscription is one of Jivadaman. 
And yet after having devoted my best attention to the 
matter and spent daj^s over it I have to openly admit 
that I fail to trace the name of Jivadaman anywhere.^ The 


i The Sanchi Museum Catalogue published by the Archaeological 
Department, which gives at p. 33 a description of the epigraph, does not 
mention JivadSman at all, (See quotation above.) The description is 
by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. 
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particular portion of line 1, alleged to contain Ms naine, 
damaged as it is, retains -sufficient traces of letters 
render the reading Jlmclama quite improbable! On tli^ 
other hand, close inspection reveals the following reading:. — 
vlTyy’-[dr]jj%ta-v[i\ja. , . ,1 have no doubt that the letter after 
v[i]ja was ya, the entire word being vijaya or ' victory! 
the inscription-stone has broken oS from the right hand 
corner a number of letters have disappeared. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult- to conclude ^ that the portion most probably 
contained an adjunct of Sridharavarmman, something like 
vijaya-yaMh-patdkena or so forth, used so fre€|uently 
Indian epigraphs of this nature. The reading proposed by 
Mr. Banerji would be precluded also by another consi- 
deration, namely, the absence of royal titles. It would be 
curious that a king should be mentioned without any titles 
indicative of royal position, not even the most ordinary 
svamin or rdja7i^ The former title, viz., svdmin is no doubt 
used in the record, but in the compound svami-Malidsma etc. 
where it undoubtedly?^ refers to the god Mahasena Mr. Banerji 
takes it as an epithet of Jivadaman (op. cit., p. 231) whicly 
however, is clearly a mistake. The use of svamin as a title of 
Mahasena occurs in many other records '^ and is nothing new 
to us. Facts being such as those stated above the reading of 
Jivadaman’s name becomes quite unwarrantable 

(2) The inscription (1. 2) is dated in the 13th regnal year 
of some king, and Mr. Banerji holds that he is no other thau 
Jivadaman. This is of course a necessary outcome of his read- 
ing Jivadaman’s name in line 1, the basis of which I have Jugfc 
examined. Apart from that there is distinct internal evidence 
and this is mentioned by Mr. Banerji himself, pointing to the 
fact that the epigraph belongs to a quite different individual, 
the year 13 having nothing whatsoever to do with Jivadaman! 
The name of the Saka Srldharavarmman who is called a 
Dandanay^aka or ‘ general ’ occurs in the prose portion in liue 
2, and no other personal name intervenes between it and the 
phrase sin-mfy-ahUivTiddliiharc vejayike samvatsare irayodasa- 
iyie]. Here sva-rdjya or ' his own reign ’ can only refer to 
Sridharavarmman's and of none else according to the custom- 
ary rules of syntax. This point has also been perceived by 
Mr Banerji. But he says that as i^ridharavarmman ‘ does not 


i What Mr. Banerji reads as Jl is clearly a double jj. The letter 
following it is not va, but ta, and what he reads as da and ma are remnants 
of va and ja respectively. 

^ These are the titles commonly found attached to the names of 
Ksatrapa rulers of Western India. As this portion of the record is 
prose, there could be no possible omission of titles on the plea of metrical 
exigencies. 

^ See, e.g., Kadamba land grants, Vol. VI, p. 14,1, 2. 
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claim any royal titles’ it is ‘ extremely improbable ’ that the 
year 13 infers to his reign4 Sridharavarmman, however, has 
the title ' Mabadaiidanayaka ’ which need not be looked upon 
as indicating his subordinate rank, as will be shown further in 
the sequel. 

(3) In line 6, immediately after the verse, Mr. Banerji 
recognises a date symbol which he reads as 200. He refers it 
to the Saka era and thus arrives at 270 A JI. which he takes 
to be the date of the inscription (op. cit., p. 231). First of ail, 
the symbol has no resemblance with a 200 figure (see Buhler’s 
Tables). Secondly, it would be well nigh impossible to hold 
that a date symbol should abruptly follow a verse ' without 
an explanatory word ’ like varsa, samvatsara, etc. Both the 
difficulties see'm to have occurred to Mr Banerji. As regards 
the former, he suggests that the symbol for 200 on coins has 
been modified in the inscription as the scribe has written it 
‘ at one stroke of the pen.’ But I do not consider that 
the grounds adduced by Mr. Banerji in support of the read- 
ing are sufficient. The only alternative remains, therefore, 
to take the sign in question as a sign of interpunction, v 
indicating the end of the verse. At some distance from tlEe 
sign there occurs a letter which is followed by apparently 
three numerical symbols. If there is any date in the record 
it is here that we should look for it. The first symbol is not 
very clear; but the second one is certainly 40, to which the 
third symbol denoting 1 is joined, making up the number 41. 

I tentatively read the first symbol as 200. The letter sa (sam) 
immediately preceding it stands probably for samvatsara. If 
the reading 24^ is justifiable, it should in all likelihood be 
assigned to^ the Saka era. Thus we arrive at the year 319 A.I). 
as the date of the inscription. I am, of course, not prepared 
to go so far as to say that my reading of the date is certain, 
although I consider it to be a far more probable reading than 
that, of Mr. Banerji. ■, 

The record confirms an interesting ethnological inference, 
namely, that the Saka settlers in India were, in course of time, 
thoroughly Hinduised and even adopted names quite in the 
Hindu style.'^ Thus Nanda and Sridhara-varmman ^ are 
o^ood Hindu names. The latter again appears to be a devout 
worshipper of Bhagavat Mahasena (Karttikeya) like the Early 
Kadambas (see Kielhorn, Vol. VIII, p. 35 and n. 5), and 


1 See above my note on the absence of royal titles. Mr. Banerji 
forgets that according to bis reading Jivadaman also will have no titles, 
royal or otherwise. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar, Foreign Elements in Hindu Population,*’ Ind. 
Ant,, 1911, pp. 13-15. 

3 Of. the name Agnivarman, aS'aka — Nasik cave inscr. , No. 16, El,, 
Vol. V III, p. 88. 
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wliat is more, believes like an orthodox Hindu that by making 
provision for water, he will acquire great merit, and even have 
eternal residence in heaven. V 

Another interesting fact, connected with early Indian 
administrative history, is gleaned from the present record, 
it demonstrates clearly that a general could, if necessary, 
assume the position of sovereign ruler and yet continue to 
style himself onh’ as 'general.'^ The words dliafmmnjayi 
(1. 2) and dharmni-dsi (1. 3), i.e., ‘‘ the righteous conqueror'’ 
and the sword of righteousness,” used with reference to 
Sriclharavarmman, bear in my opinion more than ordinary 
significance. It is probable that he originally served under 
some royal dynasty wdiich he afterwards subverted, and by 
means o! his ' sword ’ carved out an independent kingdom 
for himself, Just as the senun^ Pusyamitra did in the second 
century before Christ. 

Text.^' 

1 Siddham \ Bhaga vatas = tr[i]dasa-gana-senapater = 

ajita-senasya svami-Alahasena-maha . . s-ad[i]tya viryy>[ar ] 

. . . .■ 

2 dharmma- vijayina ' Saka-Nanda-putrena Maha- 
daiicla-nayakena Sakena sSridhara-varmmajna var[ssa]- 
I saliajsiaya^ sva-rajy-abhivriddhikare vejayike samvatsare 
trayodasa[me] , 

3 Sravana-bahulasya dasami*purvvakam = etad-diva- 


^ Cf. Srnriti literature, e.g., Vknu, 91. 1; Brihaspati, 62; and Atri, 
44-4 6 . , . 

^ 1 liere is a unique copper coin , in the Family Collection of Mr. P. 
C. Nihiir at Calcutta, which seems to throw lighten the above point. It 
IS issued by a certain individual who has the title senapati only. It 
bears legend in early Brahmu characters and also some of the symbols 
commonly found on “ punch-marked ’ coins. The sovereign right of 
i.ssaing coins is here exercised by a general — a point that is worthy of 
notice, The coin so far as I know has not yet been described by any 
numismatist. , 

B. in the footnotes indicates Mr. H. D. Banerji’s reading. 

In the original the wmrd stands in the left margin between 11. 3-4. 
}^>. read.s siddham : but the tinal m is very clear on the impressions. 

B. — yna}uitejas=.dditya- 

^ Restore vijaya. B. reads the last four letters as Jivadama. See 

a Dove. 

i It is difficult to say how many letters are missing. The compound 
rno.st probably ended in an instrumental. See above. 

^ B . — mjayena 

^ See Dr. Thomas, El. , VoL XVI, p. 232, n. 2. The reading sahasrdya 
IS certain. Cf Rudradamnd tarmsahasrdya go-brak [m]a. . . .rltha]}h 
dharnima-lcirti-vriddhy-artham ca etc*. — Kieihorn, Junagadh inscription of 
Radradanian, .E’l., VoL VIII, p. 44, 1. 15; also vdsa-sata-sahassdya of the 
copper-plate of Slva-Skanda‘Varmman, ibid,, VoL I, p. 7; and wrsa- 
mhassuya of Bhamodra Mohota plate A.D. 502* Barnett, ibid., VoL XVI. 
p. 18,, 1. 3. B. reads Varmyna. . . .era (in) ya. 

'’> B. — {rayodasam.\e]. 
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sam kalyan“abhyiidaya-vriddhy-artham = aksaya-svargg- 
avapti-hetor * = ddharmma-yaso-rttham dharmmasi-sariibud- 
dbaya sraddlia(ja) ^ 

4 sasvata-candra-s[u][ry]ya-kaliko = yam . ..i.. .. ma 

pi. kayo ^ prasanna-salilah sarvv-adhigaiiiyaii 

sada 

5 satvani[m] priya-darsano jalanidhir = ddharmm-amalali 
sasvataii X .... . my .... pracy-y 

6 fkujpaii Sridharavarmmana giinavata klianapito 

= yam snbhali[||] Sa(m)[200] 40 ' 

I B. — avaptim-=e{l)tad-. =2 Read sraddhaya. 

3 B . — Sdhhate catuh-satya. ,tti1co=zyam. 

^ Metre: ^ardula-vikrldita. 

6 Notread by B. 6 Not read by B. 

7 Not read by B. 3 B. — . .gatah. 

^ This portion is too defaced to be restored. It contained the third 
pa da of the verse. 

10 B.—M[pah]. 

Here is probably a sign of interpunction which B. reads as 200 
symbol. 

Here is another sign of interpunction not indicated by B. ; cf. 
this mark with a similar one in a Bodhgaya inscription of Mahaiiaman 


(Fleet, Qupta Inscrs., PL XLI). 






INSCRIBED I. ADT.F> FROM WA7ARA 




2g, An Inscribed Copper Ladle from Hazara. 

By N. Gt. Ma-tumbar, M.A., Lecturer, Galcutta University^ 

111 Mareii, 1924, I received through the kind aess of Mr. H. 
Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, five photo-prints of a copper ladle (see fig. T) bearing a 
KliarosHii iascription. Mr. T. R. Copeland, M A., I.C.S., Deputy 
Gomiiiissioiier of Hazara, to whom the object now belongs, has 
very kindly supplied me with the following information:^ 
“ The ladle was not found by myself, but was sold to me by a 
local villager who professed to have found it at the site of the 
ruins of a building which Mr. Hargreaves tells me was a 
Buddhist Monastery. I have no reason whatever for doubting 
that the ladle was actually found at the spot indicated. 
This spot is covered with forest, and is situated in the foot- 
hills about one mile east of Shinkiari, the headquarters of a 
Police Station, 11 miles north of Manshera, in the Hazara 
District of the N. W.F. Province.’" I learn from Mr. Hargreaves 
that the exact place where the ladle was discovered is called 
Bedadi. 

The ladle is 9 inches in length ; the height of the bowl is 
1-4 mciies and its diameter 1*9 inches. It weighs 2*7 oz. The 
inscription which consists of a single line is incised on the bowl 
(see figs. II™V) — The writing is highly cursive and composed 
of letters formed by a series of punctured dots instead of 
consecutive lines, a system that recalls a number of other 
Kharosthi records which are in metal, as for instance, the 
Taxila Copper-plate of Patika in the London Royal Asiatic 
Spciet 3 ^^ The carelessness of the artisan is palpable from the 
occurrence of such unmeaning dots as e.g. those on the top of 
ra in Ura&a, and between di and in dUe. 

The characters are Kharosthi of the Kusana period and 
majr be compared with those of the Sue Vihar Copper- plate 
of the reign of Kaniskav"^— The language is Prakrit of 
the Gandharian variet 3 ^ and shows close resemblance to 
Sanskrit. The use of the conjunct in acaryana and $jy in 
Kasyaviana is to be noted. All the three sibilants are 
used: but the occurrence of s instead of ^ in the latter 


5 When this artisle is already with the Asiatic Society the above 
communication is received from Mr, Copeland. He wishes me to mention 
the fact that in 1922, when he was on leave in England, the object was 
lent to Dr, F. W. Thomas for hi.s study, 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol IV., p. 5^ ^ ^ 

^ vSee my edition, Sir Asutoi^li Moakerjet Silver Jubilee Vols., Vol. Hi 
.part I'V p>: 459 and Pis. 
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word is rather abnormal and might have been clue to the 
similarit}" in pronunciation between the two sibilants in the 
dialect of N.W. India. The dental n is used tbronghont. 

Tj5XT.^ 

Saghe cadudise'" Urasa-raje acaryana na Kasyavtana 
Sagharaclii[tasa] dana. 

Translation. 

The gift of Saiiigharaksita to the Kasyapiya preceptors, 
at the Buddhist Commnnity of the Four Quarters, in the 
kingdom of Urasa/' 

The mention of Urasa-rajya, i e., *' kingdom of Urasa ' 
is important. According to Sir Aurel Stein Urasa is '' the 
ancient designation of the hill -region which lies between 
the upper course of the Vitasta and the Indus. Its 
greatest part is now compri.sed in the British District of 
Hazara. “Its capital,” sa5^s the same authority, “ lay a 
short distance to the north-east of Abbottabad, in the 

fertile plateau between Mirpur and Nawashaiir, which to 
this day bears the name of Urash or Rash.” ^ The fact 
that the inscription comes from Hazara gives additional 
support to the identification. The only other epigraphic 
document which seem.s to mention Urasa is probably the 
Tax ila Silver Scroll of the year 136.^^ It contains in lines 
1-2 the passage Urasakena Imtapkria putrena Bahaliena 
Noacae 7iagare vasthaveiia, which may be translated as : 

By Bahaiia, son of Iiiitaphri, an inhabitant of Urasa, 

(noiv) dwelling in the town of Noaca.” The existence of 

Urasa as a separate entity in the Kusana period deserves 


^ Being dependent on a single set of photographs for the iiiustra- 
tion of the record I have not been able to reproduce all letters in each 
particular figure with the distinctness they show in the original. Thus 
the letters ca-chi di^ which appear clearly in the original of %. Ill, have 
not come out so clear in the reproduction ; the letter ca in acaryana 
(fig. IV) is badly reproduced ; and the letters gha-ra-chi, which are clear 
in the original of fig. 11, are almost imperceptible in the reproduction. 

^ There occur a few dots after di which do not form part of any 
letter and might be due to the failure of the artisan in carrying out the 
original draft. 

Thks letter is superfluous. 

^ Kalhana’s Rajatarahginl^ Vol. pp. 215-210. Dr. Stein draws 
attention to references to Urala in Sanskrit literature and to the account 
of Hiuen-Tsang (see Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, 
p. 147) according to whom it lay to. the north-west of Kashmir 
and was dependent on the latter, 

6 Archmological Report, N.W.F. and Baluchistan, 1904-5, p. 41. For 
Urash or Rash plain see also Hazara District Gazetteer (1907), p. ilS and 
Stein’s Memoir on the Geography of Kashmir, p. 222. 

S Of. Konow% Sitz. Kon. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1916, p. 804, 
and Bp, Ind., Voi. XIV, p. 287; also Thomas, JM.A.S., 1914, p. 9SS. 
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our serious attention. It is lxowe\’er not possible to ascertain 
which particular d 3 uiasty was ruling over the kingdom at 
the time and what relations it had with the Imperial Iviisanas. 
IJrasa most have assumed political importance at least as 
earl}’ as the third centurv B.C. This follows from the note- 
worthy fact that oiie of the two Frontier recensions of Asoka’s 
edicts conies from Mansahra (District Hazara) wliich was 
doubtless included within the Urasa country. 

The next point to note is the reference to the dcdryas 
of the Kasyapijua School of Buddlii«ts who were settled in 
the modern Hazara district. In this connection I may 
mention that in 1921. Sir John Marshall discovered at Taxila,’ 
a copper ladle similar to the present one and likewise bearing 
a Kharosthi inscription It records that the object was a 
gift to the Kas^mpi^m sect dwelling in the tJttara arvama.. 
i e. the Northern Grove, at Tachai'la, i.e Taxila. This 
inscription is also in the Kharosthi of the Kiisana period 
and consists of dotted letters. Thus the inscriptions on the 
two ladles from the contiguous districts of Hazara and Rawal- 
pindi throw welcome light on the settlement of the Kas\"apiyas, 
a sect of whom no sure mention seems to e.^ist in epigraphs 
hitherto published 

The ladles are of some interest also from the point 
of view of Buddhistic rituals. They were probably used 
to pour oil or clarified butter into dlpas or lamps to keep 
them burning. But the exact nature of service wdiicli the 
ladles rendered cannot at present be determined. To this 
day similar objects are used in India for measuring oil 
and clarified butter and transferring such liquids from one 
receptacle to another. 


1 From fche site called Mahal close to Sirkap. The ladle is now in 

the Taxila Museum (No. -||), where I studied it in February, 1924. The 
bowl of the ladle bears the following Kharosthi inscription : Isparakasa 
danamuhho samghe catudiSe utara-rame TackaHlae KaSaviana parigralio, 
i.e. ‘ gift of Bvaraka, in the Samgha of Four Quarters, in the Uttara- 
arama at Taksa.4ila, for the acceptance of the KS^yapTyas,’ For XJttara- 
arama, ai, aparila arama (Western Grove) and udm arama (Northern 
Grove) occurFing in Brahmi inscriptions (Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bo. 

Boy. As, Soc.> VoL pp. 321-22). I am grateful to Sic John Marshall 
for having kindly permitted me to utilise the Taxila ladle inscription in 
the present article. , 

2 Gift of a cave for the Ka4yapiya Arhats is recorded in a Pabhosa 

inscription. See Liiders, of Brahmi Inscrs.yl^o, 904. On the 

Ka4yaplyas, which was one of the eleven branches of the Sthaviravada 
School, see Vasumitra^s account (Beal, Jwcf, VoL IX, pp. 301-302). 

Hiuen-Tsang found the Ka4yap!yas in the Swat Valley (Beal, Btiddhist 
Records,. Vol. I,, p. 121). 










30 . Identification of Four Jatakas at Bharaut. 

By Dr. B. M.^Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 

Since the publication of General Sir A. Cunningham’s beau- 
tiful and highly instructive monograph — The Stupa of Bharaut 
— in 1879, Serge d’Oidenbourg, Rhys Davids and Hultzsch 
have tried to correct niinningham’s identification of some of 
the carvings on the railing of the Bharaut Stupa and have 
successfully identified some others left unidentified by their 
predecessor. In spite of these successive attempts, a number 
of carvings have remained unidentified. My esteemed friend 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, B. A.. Superintendent of the Archeol- 
ogical Section, Indian Mu.seum, Calcutta, has now seriously 
taken up the study of these remarkable stone-figures or 
sculptures and has been able to identify a few more bas-reliefs. 
A few months ago, he discussed in a monthly meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal the identification of two carvings. 
In this present paper I have selected only four carvings for 
identification, and so far as 1 am aware, they have not been 
identified in the same way by any previous scholar. The 
selected carvings are shown in Cunningham’s plates as :~ 
(!) Plate XXXIII, 6, (2) XLIII, 4,;{3) XLV, 3, (4) XLYII, ?.' 

1. Plate XXXIll. 6 . — This contains only a small frag- 
ment or a broken portion of a sculpture depicting the scene 
of a monkey seated on an overhanging branch of a tree. The 
upper part of its bodx^ leans forward over around shaped fruit 
clasped with its two hands and pressed towards its breast as 
if embracing the fruit. Its face rests on the fruit and is turned 
in front. One might take it to be intended to express down- 
ward and sneering looks, with eyes gazing at a missing figure 
lying below at a small distance, and pouting lips to indicate 
that it is talking to some one. General Cunningham wrongly 
takes the scene to be one of a monkey seated on a branch of 
a mango or costard-apple tree, eating one of the fruits.^ I, 
on the contrary, conjecture that the missing figure is a being 
of the crocodile or porpoise species, so that the sculpture may 
be well explained in the light of the Sumsumara-Jataka 
(No, 208), The Pali version^ of the stor,y relates that in 
days gone by the Bodhisat was born as a monkey in a 
Himalayan region. In strength he was like an elephant, 


1 The Stupa of Bharhut, p. 0, and p. 47. 

^ Compare the Sanskrit version in Sdnart's edition of the Mahavastu 
{II. p. 246f.) and the Story of a Porpoise ” in Bajendra LMa Mitra’s 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 13B. 
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possessed of vigour, and he had a huge iDody and a graceful 
appearance. He lived in a forest-home near a bencf of 
Ganges. In that part of the Ganges there lived a Siiiiisiimara ^ 
with his wife. His wife conceived a desire to eat the flesh 
of the Bodhisat’s heart.^ In order to satisfy liis wife’s cra- 
vings, he tempted the monkey to go to the other shore of the 
river which abounded, as he described it, in mango and 
various other sweet fruits, and offered to carry the Bodhisat 
on Ms back. No sooner did Sumsumara reach the mid-river 
with the Bodhisat on his back than he tried to drown him. The 
monkey knowing the cruel intention of Sumsumara, devised, 
being a Bodhisat, at once a means of escape. '' Thou must be 
a fool/’ he said, ‘‘ to kill me thus, if thou really wantest my 
heart, which I left behind me hanging on a bunch of figs.” Sum- 
sumara believing the monkey, carried him safely to the shore 
on the latter’s promise that he would offer him his heart. The 
Bodhisat, reaching tlie shore there climbed a glomorous fig- 
tree (udumhara-nikkha) and seated in it, said : “ Friend 
Suiiisumara, thou must have been a fool to believe that the 
heart of a living creature could be found hanging on a tree ! 
Thou hast been deceived. Thou must fare as thou cleservest. 
I for my part must be content with the figs within my reach 
and consider them to be of far greater worth than the mangoes 
and other sweet fruits that are on the other shore.” 

From this it is clear that the Bharaut sculpture depicts 
only the concluding portion of the story, i.e., the scene of the 
monkey admonishing Sumsiimara and bidding farewell to himr^ 

2. Plate XLIIl, 4 . — The inscription serving to label 
this sculpture is read and translated differently by General 
Cunningham and Dr. Hultzsch : — 


1 Whether Suihsumara (Sk. Slliimara) denotes a crt.)eodile or a 
porpoise is open to dispute. Childers in his Pali Dictionary p. 488, say,^, 
“'The San«krit equivalent is said to mean the Gangetic porpoise, Delphi 
nus Gangeticus. But the epithet ‘ child- killing ’ though perfectly appro- 
priate to a crocodile, can surely not be applied to any sort of Delphinus.” 
In both the Pali and the Sanskrit versions, vSuiiisurnara speaks of his 
species as aquatic animals {Jrdagocara). But seeing that the latter 
version says that the being used to “ come on the shore,'’ one caiinot 
help thinking that it was of a crocodile or alligator species. In one 
place of the story the animal is distinctly called a ktimhhUa or ’kmnhlura. 
As to the reasons for the Suriisumara's fatal desire, the Pali and tlie 
Sanskrit versions differ. 

2 According to the Pali version, the reason w’aa that she w'as then 
with child and according to the Sanskrit version that she tried to 
prevent friendship between the monkey and her husband. 

The original fragment is not available for reproduction. ThejDhoto- 
graph given in Cunningham is faded and does not yield a good repro- 
duction. In order to test the probability of the author’s conjecture 
independently, a professional draftsman has been a,sked to prepare an 
outline drawing of the photograph, without any explanation to him of 
the purpose. It will be seen that his copy show^s that the monkey, to 
him, is not in the act of eating a fruit. 
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C. Miga saiiiadaka clieti 3 'a.’’ 

“ .Ociar and Lions eating together Ohetiya/' (?)^ 

H. “■ Miga-samadaka(m) cheta^'a/’ 

''The chait 3 ^’a which gladdens the antelopes/”^ 

The sculpture itself is thus described by Cunningham : 
'' 111 the middle of the bas-reliefs there is a tree, which must 
be the Chaitya mentioned in the label. Seated around are 
two lions and six deer living most amicabl}" together.”^ 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the two iipdifted 
animal heads to the left of the six deer around the tree in 
the middle of the bas-reliefs are those of two lions, or of two 
tigers;, or of a lion and a tiger. But it seems certain that the 
sculpture under discussion depicts the scene of a Buddhist 
\ ersion of a stoi\v known as Vyaggha-Jataka (No. 272). The 
story' relates that ithe Bodhisat was once born as a tree-spirit 
in a grassy woodland. Not far away was a flowerless big tree 
where another spirit took his abode. In that grass 3 ^ woodland 
lions and tigers lived, killing and devouring the deer, who 
found there a pleasant feeding-ground. In fear of the lions 
and tigers men did not venture to enter the Woodland. But 
the woodland became so full of offensive smell thafc it was 
unfit for a spirit to dwell in. Seeing that the lions and tigers 
were the cause of such a state of things, the spirit living afar 
conceived a plan to drive them away and actuallv did so in 
spite of the BodhisaCs wise counsel that such a hasty step 
should not be taken, as that would ultimateh" serve to drive 
also themselves away. Now, as the woodland was no longer 
visited by the lions and tigers, men came in great numbers to 
cut down the trees and clear the jungles, with the result that 
the abodes of the tree -spirits themselves lay^ open to danger. 
The spirit who acted so rashly tried to avert the danger by 
bringing back the lions and tigers who flath^ declined to 
return. . Within a few days the trees were cut down and the 
jungles cleared up, compelling the spirits to shift elsewhere. 
Here closes the commentary or later prose version of the 
story. The supplication of the spirit asking the animals 
driven awa 3 ' to come back is embodied in a verse, quoted 
from the Canonical Jataka-Book. The verse itself containKS 
no reference to the lions.'^ In all likelihood, the sculpture 
follows a prose version 

Now coming back to the inscription, it would seem that 

1 The Stupa of Bharhut, p I3I. At page 94, we have another 
reading — “ Muiasamadiha cJietiyaF 

=2 I.A, VoL'XXI, p. 228. As regards chctaya, Hultzsch says that a is 
a clerical mistake for i. 

The Stupa of Bharliut, p. 04. 

Fausboli’s Jataka, IT, p. 358 : — 

Etha vyaggha nivatlavho paccametha moliavanam^ ^ ^ _ 

Ma ranam cJiindi niryagghanii vyaggha mu hesu nihhand ti. 
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Gunningiiam's rendering is much nearer the mark. In inter- 
preting it in the light of the aforesaid story. I can offer three 
alteriiative renderings. One, taking hhe word miga in its 
wider sense to mean animals in general, and two, taking it in 
its narrower sense to mean deer 

1, Taking miga in the wider .sense : the ehaitya is an 
animal feeding-ground.” 

2. Taking in the narrower sense..: (a) the ehaitya 
in a feeding-ground of deer ”;. (5) '' the. ehaitya in (a wrnod* 
land, where) .deer wnre eaten..” ' 

. . 3. Ptee Xj&F, 5.— -The sculpture is not furnished with 
an inscription. . The scene is thus described by .Cunningham : 

sage, with his right shoulder bare, is seated on a. fmr ha, 
with his right leg raised, in the Indian fashion, and his left 
foot resting on a footstool. In the^- middle stands a female, 
who is apparently arguing with the sage, as both have their 
rig.ht forefingers raised as if addressing each other. To the 
right a female , . is leaving . the. :scene.. . . There is not.hing , to 
attract special , attention in this sculpture, save perhaps the 
simple dressing of the women’s hair,, which is merely combed 
down the back of the head, and fastened in a knot behind the 
neck,”'* ' 

A think General 'Cunningham is not quite right in taking 
the departing figure to be a female.^ The male figure in front 
of the female in the middle is not perhaps seated on a moi'ha 
but on a seat looking like a bedstead or a couch. The female 
has. her left hand placed on her waist-cloth covering the lower 
part of her abdomen, which is very prominent, while she 
holds a fan-like object in her right hand stretched out tow^ards 
the male. She looks as if eager to explain some important 
matter to him, but he does not care even to look at her and 
the expjressioii of his right ■ hand suggests that he is not 
convinced of the truth of her story, or that he is not willing to 
believe her. If ail these conjectures be right, the scene can 
be rendered thoroughly explicable in the light of the first part 

* The Stupa of Bharhut, p. 102, 

The mere representation of hair combed down the back of the head 
and fastened in a knot behind the neck cannot be regarded, according to 
the Bharaut convention, as the characteristic of a female figure. Such 
a way of dressing the hair is not peculiar to women. See, for instance, 
Cunningham's Plates XL VII, 3, XLVIII, 4. The prominence of the 
bust is simply due to the leaning of the upper part of the body giving a 
glimpse of the front pact through the arm-pit. Cunningham's Plat© 
XXX, 3, contains a male figure with prominent bust accountable for 
in the same way. The fundamental characteristics of female figures at 
Bharaut are two : (1) that they wear an ornamental head- covering in 
cases where a turban is not used; {2) that they invariably wear both 
bangles and anklets, while a belt or girdle, twofold, threefold, fourfold, 
fivefold or sixfold, hangs over the hip instead of being tied round the 
waist. If these distinctions are applied as tests, the balance of judgment 
is on the side of the figure in question being a male. 
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of the Kiisa-Jataka (No. 531), .describing the circumstances 
of the birth of Prince Kusa. 

The story relates that, long ago, the subjects of king 
Okkaka 'or Iksvakii of the 'Malla country, were very anxious 
for him to leave at his death a descendant to continue his 
line Happy and prosperous as they all were under his rule, 
they could not be satisfied with the idea that he should not 
have a son born to him before his death. The king, who was 
always bent upon doing all that he could to please his 
subjects, gladly consented to try all rightful means, in accord- 
ance with the rules of ancient morality, to obtain the birth of 
a son even sending out his chief queen Silavati into the streets 
for a week as a solemn act under religious sanction (dharma- 
iia^ka).^ By the power of the queen's virtue the abode of 
Saldva, king of the gods, began to glow, and Sakka, deter- 
mined not to allow tlie virtuous queen to be molested by the 
mob. appeared in the disguise of an aged Brahmin, carrying 
her off as she was let out.^ Sakka transported the queen in 
an unconscious state to his abode, the heaven of the Thirty- 
three, where he granted her a boon of two sons, one of whom 
would be ugly but wise, and the other handsome but a fool. 
The queen preferred to have the ugly son first. Sakka 
presented her with a piece of ktda grass, a heavenly robe and 
sandal wood, the flower of the coral tree and a Kokanada 
lute. Thereafter she was transported back to the king's bed- 
chamber and laid down on the same couch with the king. 
Sakka, disguised of course as the aged Brahmin, touched her 
person with his thumb and at that moment a god from the 
heaven of the Thirty-three descended and took birth in her 
womb. He then straightway went back to his heaven. The 
wise queen knew that she had conceived. The king on waking 
was surprised to see her and asked who had brought her 
there. He could not believe when she told him that she was 
brought there by Sakka. With my own eyes,” he exclaimed, 
“ I saw an aged Brahmin carry you off. Why do you try to 
deceive me She first showed him the k%M grass as a 
proof, which failed to convince him. Bub on being shown her 
heavenly robes, he believed her. But he was really concerned 
about her motherhood and was exceedingly glad when the 
queen assured him of her maternity. Now, examined in the 


i The story records three successive afcterapfcs First the dancing 
girls were turned out; then the courfc-IadieS; lastly the chief Queen 
herself. The details are extraordinary but diffidu It to render with grace 
or even the original naivety. 

With ribald details in the original after the style of Shakespeare 
witticisms. 

The immorality of the story as Sk conte dr olatique need not pre- 
judice the reader. In most of the Bharaut sculptures, the Buddhist 
Birth stories are represented by parts, and the parts chosen by the 
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liglit of this story, the bas-relief can be explained thus : the 
departing figure, a male or a female, is Sakka in disguise, 
qiiiokly returning to his heaven ; the male figure seated on a 
couch is King Okkaka in an attitude suggestive of disbelief in 
what the woman before him is telling him ; this woman is no 
other than his chief Queen Sllavati. who holds in her right 
hand a symbol perhaps round-folded heavenl}^ robes or a fan 
of sandal wood, which Sakka had given her and shows it to 
the king who cannot believe that she was brought back to his 
bed-chamber by Sakka : the prominence of the lower part of 
her abdomen s3^mbolises her maternity and the position of her 
hand indicates that she is reassuring the king about this very 
matter. 

There is a Sanskrit version of the story of Kusa in the 
Mahavastu,’ which differs in many important details from the 
Pali, As the Bharaiit sculpture follows an earlier version 
similar to the Pali, the Sanskrit version need not be considered 
here. 

4. Plate XLVIl^ 7. — The inscription attached to this 
sculpture is read and rendered different!}?’ by General Canning- 
ham and Dr. Hultzsch * 

0.— ‘‘ Dadani Kamo chakamo.’' 

‘ Punishment of works Region ”(?): 
that is, the place of punishment, or Hell,”^ 

H. — ^'’Dadanikamochakamo.” 

’‘The enclosure (Galled) Dandanishkrama/^( ?)'■ 

Cunningham describes the scene as follows 
In this ver}? curious scene an altar or throne occupies 
the middle place, behind which are four lions with gaping 
mouths, and to the right five men standing in front of a sixth, 
who sits on the ground to the left in a contemplative attitude, 
with his head leaning on his left hand. In front are two 
gigantic human heads, with a human hand between them, and 
towards the throne or altar a bundle of faggots burning. I 
conjecture that this scene represents one of the 16 Buddhist 
hells, or places of punishment.’’ * 

J take it that the scene is not that of a Buddhist hell but 
that of burning or cremation. The faggots burning represent 
a funeral pyre, while two human heads with hideous looks are 
symbols representing the ogres. Thus the place is a .ima^^ana 


sculptor are not necessarily moral ones. For instance, the story of 
Isisirhgiya or Risyai§ringya is depicted only by the representation of the 
first part relating to the birth of -the ascetic from a doe. 

^ Mahavastu, S<§nart’s Ed. IJ, pp. 420 if. See Bajendralala Mitra’s 
^Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,’ pp. 142 ff : also, pp. 110 and 
318. , 

^ The Stupa of Bharhut, p. 130. 

^ I.A. Vol. XXT, p. 227. ^ The Stupa of Bharhut, p. 94. 
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used both as a ‘cremation ground d * where dead bodies were 
biiriit and as a ‘ charnel-field d where dead bodies were throwii 
away iin burnt. If these conjectures are sound, I am sure that 
the scene can be rendered intelligible and the remaining figures 
explained by the aid of the F*ali Uraga-Jataka (No. 354).''* The 
story as narrated in Fausboll’s edition of the second Jataka- 
c om in en t a r y — the Ja talc a 1 1 h a va n n ana — ma y b e su mma n se d 
as follows : — 

The Bodhisat was once born as a Brahmin. He lived 
happily in a village near Benares with his wife, son. daughter- 
in-law and two daughters. One day he went with his son io 
work iii hi^ plough-land. While his son w^as burning the weeds 
1 leaped up in one place, he was bitten by a poisonous snake 
and died then and there. The Bodhisat did neither cry nor 
lament, aithoiigh tiiis mishap occurred before his eyes, knowing 
such was an inevitable end of the body. When the news reached 
the female members of his family, none of them wept. The 
dead body was duly carried to the cremation-ground and 
consigned to fire. It was a great wonder that while the body 
w’as being cremated, none of the Bodhisat's family including 
himself was seen to shed any tear. This wonderful power of 
self-restraint made the throne of Sakka glow. Forthwith 
Sakka, king of the gods, came down to the cremation groimd, 
and after uttering the lion’s roar stood on one side fie 
interrogated the Bodhisat and the four female members of his 
family, asking each of them to tell him w'hy it was the}^ 
had not wept. It is said that the replies received from them 
satisfied Sakka, who was so pleased with their attitude that 
he filled their house with riches beyond measure an i departed. 
Here the story ends. 

We can well understand that the five human figures to 
the right of the funeral pyre are the five members of the 
Bodhisat’s family including himself. The human figure to the 
left is Sakka, while the four lions with gaping mouths, behind 
the altar, symbolise the lion’s roar preceding Sakka’s appear- 
ance. The man standing just opposite to Sakka is the Bodhi 
sat, behind him stands his wife, the figure behind her is his 
daughter-ill-law, and two human figures behind the altar, in 
the same line with the lions, are his two daughters^ The altar 

i Dagdha-oita^ alakana ov adahana. 

'• Anagnidagdha ciia^ swatMka, amaka-BUsana, 

The canonical or poetic version of the story is contained in the 
Fetavatthii. See Uraga-Peta-vatthu.,', ; ; 

» The only serious objection that can be raised is that all the human 
tigures wear turbans, which, according to the general Bharaut conven- 
tion, is the characteristic of males. But this may be due to the sculptor’s 
oversight, or there may have been some very special reasoii for provid- 
ing even the female figures with a headgear in the shape of turbans. A 
• ‘onspiciioiis instance of a female figure wearing a turban is offered by 
Cunningliam’s Plate XLVIll, 11. 
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is desigiied perhaps as a protection of fire against the wind 
and signifies symbolically, as explained in a Vedic hymn, a 
dividing line between the living and the dead. 

As regards the inscription, I believe that Dr. Hultzsch’s 
vending---'' Badamkamo chakai7io '' is quite correct. But 1 
must confess m,y inability to make any meaning out of 
his rendering—' ‘ the enclosure (called) Dandanishkrama.'’ 
General Ounningham’s rendering — “ Punishment of Works 
Region'’ does not give much light either. However, both the 
translators seem to agree in equating dada or dada with darida, 
and differ regarding the division of dadanikamo : 

C,—dadanikaym = dadani + kama — dandani + karma 
ll.—dadcmikam,a = dada + nikama = danda 4 - nisTikrama. 

In interpreting the inscription in the light of the story 
quoted, I am inclined to accept Hultzschs division of the word 
and to equate dada with a word \\\Q drdha, Pali daiha, meaning 
strong, difficult. That is to say, I am inclined to render the 
inscription : 

“ The walk wherefrom escape is difficult."! 


J The Bharaut expression dadanikamo exactly corresponds to the 
Pdli dalhaniJchamo , an adjective used adverbially in the Sutta Nipata, 
V. 68: 'dalhanikkamo eko care khaggavisdnakappo. Her© dalkanilckamo^ 
Sk. drdhaniskramah , means ‘ effecting a forcible escape. ’ ‘ ‘ Dalho nikkarno 

assdti dalhanikhamo''' (Sutta-Nipata-Commentary). As for dada=:dalha 
and dr4ha {d standing for Ih &,nd dh)^ compare VirudakossViriilha, 
Virvdhaha. Th© Mahavastu version of the verse reads d/dhaviJcrarnd. 
The idea of nikkama is conveyed in the expression ahhinikkliamitva of 
the Sutta-Nipata v. 64 and ahhiniskramitva oi the Mahavastu I., p. 358, 
V. 4, 


3i* Notes On Five Bharaut Epithets. 
By B. M. Barua, M.A., DXit., (Lond.) 




Among the names of donors of different parts of the railing 
of the Bharaut Stupa we come across a few epithets that have 
undoubtedly a deep significance in the literary and ecclesiastical 
history of the Buddhists. Of these, the following 6ve are 
selected here for comment : (1) Pepki, (2) Pmmmieka/i/ika, (3) 
Blianaka, (4) Batupadmia, (o) Bodhicaka. The late Profes- 
sor Rhys Davids was the first to indicate the bearing of the first 
two of these epithets on the development of the Buddhist 
canonical literature.' A oritieo-philologieal study of the mean- 
ing of these epithets with reference to their full significance in 
the literary as well as the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhists 
is yet a desideratum. The purpose of this paper is to show 
the fruitfulness of a study on these lines. To begin with 
Peiaki : — 

1. Petaki. — This occurs in its genitive form in the Votive 
Label — Aya-Jdiasa petakino suci ddnam^. This is not to be 
found as a personal epithet either in Buddhist literature or 
in any other Buddhist inscription hitherto discovered. 

Petaki is derived from Pitaka or Petaka, and means, as 
Prof. Rhys Davids suggests, one who knows the Pitaka by 
heart (Buddhist India, p. 167). Pitaka or Petaka is a Buddhist 
technical expression signifying a definite literary redaction of 
Buddhist doctrine considered as closed, i.e., the Buddhist 
Canon. The Pitaka is, according to Prof. Rhys Davids, the 
traditional statements of Buddhist doctrine as contained in the 
Suita Pitaka. This is not necessarily so. Let us take, for 
instance, the expression Petakopadesa used as the title of an 
exegetical treatise on the general teachings in the Pitaka or 
Pitaka literature. The canonical passages and verses quoted 
therein can be mostly traced now in the books of Sutta and 
AhhidJkamma Pitakas, The Petakopadesa expressly quotes 
passages from the Ehuttaraka {the EkuUara or Angattara 
Agama or Nikaya), and the Samyuttaka (the Samyutta Agama 
or Nikdya}, The title Pitaka of the Petakopadesa may either 
mean something of the Pitaka or something relating to the 
Pitaka in a collective sense. Tepitaka or Tipitaka is the com- 
monest expression in Buddhist inscriptions and literature. The 
Petakopadesa, be it remembered, contains, like its companion 

J Buddhist India, p. 167. 

2 Cunningham’s Stupa oi Bharhufc, p. 141, RL 41, Plate LVI, reads 
sepetakino. Hultzsch, No. 134. Liaders, No. 866. 
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work NeiiUPakaraM a treatment of the scientific metiiod 
o!: exegetical exposifcion of Buddha’s doctrine in its two-fold 
aspect—the linguistic and the connotative-denotative, the 
formal and the material. The term Pitaka seems to have been 
derived from the common parlance in which it meant a basket 
for carrying earth {maUika-hhajana), oi. kuidMapUakam, 
and basketd Its alternative form Fefaka corresponds to 
petaka, petikd or Bengali peda, meaning some kind of a box or 
chest (jnmljusd) In the Buddhist technical sense, too, the 
term Piiaka or Petaka is taken metaphorically to mean pariy^ 
atti bhdfana or pariyatti-^nanjusd, with this difference, however, 
that here it stands for both the container and the contained.^ 
The suggested metaphors are quite appropriate from the 
Buddhist theological point of view, according to which Buddhif^t 
doctrines or traditions as rehearsed, collected and fixed at the 
first Council, were transmitted (dhhata) or orally handed down 
(miihliaqMtliavasena) from teacher to teacher^, just in the same 
way that dug up earth is carried in baskets from head to head 
till it is deposited and protected in the shape of a mound. It 
stands to reason to say that Pitaka as a technical term is used 
exoluBively by the Buddhists, but one must repudiate the 
suggestion that it was applied by them to denote only a part 
of their literature, namely, the canonical parr-. The Buddha 
himself, as well as some of his immediate disciples, are said to 
have used it with reference to the Vedic texts and traditions^ 
orally handed down in different schools with the prevailing belief 
'so these were\ ' so these were' {anussavena iUha-iltha-parani- 
para y a jyiiaka'Sampaddya). 

2, PamcanekIi'Ika. — This occurs in the votive label 
Biidharakhiiasa Pamcanekdyikasa ddnamd\ as an epithet of 
the donor Biiddharaksita vvho is apparently a Buddhist 
liouseholdei'. It also occurs as an epithet of the monk- 
donor' Devagiri in the Sanchi Buddhist Stiipa I inscription, 
Liiders No. 299. 

Parrwanekdyika or Pancanatkdyika is derived from Pafu 
canikdya, and means one who is conversant with, i.e. knoms 
by heait, the Five Nikayas (Buddhist India, p. 167). Pav- 


i AtthasUlinl, p. 20. Cf. Kodal peurga or peurgu-kodal of the Chitta- 
gong dialect. 

•■2 Atthasalim, p. 20. 

. Ibid, p. ^2: Kmubhatanti ? Acariya paramparaya, 

•i* Majjhima NiJcdya, TI, Cahki-Butta; mardapad tm : Manta y era 
mannapadam , V edoHi attho. liiha ivha pararnpardydti eimni Mra, evam 
kirdti pammparahhdven’i dgatanH, Pitaka- sampaddydti vacanasankha- 
tasampaitiya sdvitti ddihi chandahandh^ki pavattahandhehi sampddetra. 
agatmti (Papayica^ Sudani, III. Siamese Ed). In the Sandaka-Sutta 
[Majjhima, p. 520) Ananda repudiates by these expressions the tradi- 
tional method of a Vedic teacher 

5 Sidpot of Bharhut p, Plate LVC. HiiltzscK* No. 141. 

Liiders, No. 867;- * ’ ' 
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cemihaya oQQimi. iii the Vinaja Cuilavagga-I as a oollectiFa 
designation, for one of the two divisions of the Buddhist 
Canon therein recognised, the other division being represented 
by 'Ubliato-Vinaya' The Miiinda quotes passages from the 
books of the Suita- Ft iaka bearing such titles as Dtgha-Nikaya, 

Majjlmna-Nikaya, Samyiiita-Nikaya, and the rest. In - Bud- 
(iliagliosa's commentaries;^ on the other hand, the expression 
signifies not only the five well-known collections of Buddha’s 
discourses or dialogues enumerated as five classical divisions 
of the books of the SiiUa-Pitaka but also a general five- 
fold division of the entire Buddhist Canon, the Kkuddaka- 
Nikdya including, over and above the usual 12 or 15 SuUd 
books, all the books composing the Vmaya or the Abhidhafmna 
Piiaka, Except in the sense of a sect, school or denomination, 
the term Nikdya is not at ail found in use among the 
Fiiddhists. From this, one may be naturally led to suppose 
that Nikdya in the sense of a canonical divisionis a teehnieal 
term exclusively used b}^ a particular Buddhist sect or school, 
namely, the Theravdda or Sthavira, The expression found 
in the literature of other sects and schools correspond- 
ing to Pali Nikdya, such as that in the Divyavadana, a 
Sarvastivada work, is Agama. Even in the Pali discourses 
ascribed to the Buddha himself, the expression Agama is 
often met with, no doubt in the sense of a floating body 
of Buddhist literary traditions either with their twofold 
division Dharma and Vinaya, or with their triple division 
Sutta^ Vinaya and Mdtikd,^ Whatever are the later Bud- 
dhist explanations of these expressions, they seem to have 
been used with the express object of indicating a tradi- 
tional character of the original body of Buddha’s doc- 
trine,*^ Thus one need not be surprised that in the Dipa- 
vamsa ac»ouot of the proceedings of the first Buddhist 
( ouncil, the Dhammasangaha is otherwise called Agama - 
Pitaka, What is the special significance of Nikdya applied 
as a designation for a Canonical division '{ Buddhaghosa says | 

Amt Nikdya in its ordinary usage means samuha and nivdsa, 
and that in this respect there is no difference between its 
common and technical sense. For instance, the Digha-Nikdya 
means the group, aggregate, set or receptacle of the long 
discourses ■' In the earlier Jaina and Buddhist texts, Nikdya 
appears to have been used as a biological expression, meaning 


« Gnllavagga, Vinaya-PitaJca, Tf , p. 287^ 

^ Samanta-Pasadiha, Ceylonese Ed. p- 8. Auhasalin'i, pp. 17-18 ; 
Sumangala-Vilasim, Smmese Ed. I. pp, 20 33. 

Cf. Bahvsauia, Agatdgamd, Dhammadhard, Vinayadhard, Mutikd- 

dharii, 

Summ'igala-Vildsinlf IT, Siamese Ed., p. 216 f, 

& Atihas dlinl, p. 25 : Bighappamdndnam suttdnam mm\(hato 

nivueato m , samvha-nivdsd hi niJcdyo H iniccatiP 
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a particular class, type or species of living beings, cf, chapva- 
riiihaya} ^ technical term in use among the followers of I^ars^^aoa- 
tha, "denoting sit divisions of living beings, those possessed of 
one sense; those having two senses, etc. In the Ajivika 
phraseology, the expression cka-jivanikaya was replaced, b}^ 
eJioMbhijati ^ or satjlva-varna^ and in the Jaina phraseology 
by meaning the living beings, of six mental types. 

In Buddha’s discourses'* and in Panini’s sutras/^ the term 
JSfikaya hm a similar biological ■significance. .According to 
Buddha, b> jati ot nilmya denotes a self-contained class of 
■beings, two jdtis heiiiu, mutually exclusive (a^mamamidhi 
jatiyo)J Taking our cue from' this, one must understand that 
when Nikdya' came to be applied by the 'Buddhists ''to their 
canonical '^ books and divisions, they ■ intended to signify 
that Buddha’s doGtrine was no ..longer in afluid condition but 
■ had assumed definite shapes ■ and character , each division of i t 
having an independent position .of its own in the' whole 
bo.dy, of the literature, 

. 3. BH'AN AKA. —This occurs in .many Votive labels at 

■Bharaut,,Sanchi. and other places. Oimningham wrongly tfakes 
it to be the name of a place-." . ..Huitzsch and Liiders render 
it as the preacher.’ ^ Bhanaka not technically 

denote a preacher Preaching is rather the functioii of a 
kathl ox kathika. The essential duty of ^ .Blmnaka consists in 
the .recitation or rehea.rsal of-the sacred texts with .a view ..to 
preserving and handing them down by oral tradition. In 
Buddha’s, .own; words . we ' : meet ' 'with tw.^:o e.xpressions Vddl . 
meaning the upholder of opinion, the propoimder of a view, 
and or kathiha^ Aenot^^ preacher or an iustriK?tor. 

Aceording. to tradition, .the- in'stitutioii: of ,B was of a 

somewhat later origin. The earliest tradition regarding the 
rise of the Blidnakas is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s Sunmn- 
gala-Vildsim. This tradition is repeated in a much later work 
— the Mahabodhivamsa with a slight variation. According to 
this tradition, it so happened that during the session of the 
first Buddhist Council as soon as the Vinaya texts 'were 
compiled, the preservation of the Vinaya traditions and texts 
by regular recitation was entrusted to the care of the Vener* 
able Upali ; when in the course of rehearsal of the Dliamma. 
the Digliagama or Digha-Nikdya came to be compiled, the 

i Ayaramga Sutta^ F,T,S. XI, 15-16. 

Dlgha-Nikaycty T. p. 53 ; Afiguttara, Til. pp. 383-384 ; Siominqala- 
Viladnll,^. 1^2, \ ' 

- MahabJiarala XIX, 279-32, . 

* Samyutta, ITI. L52 : ** Ndham bhikkhave anham ehanikayam pi 

samanupa(^mmi evam cittam yathayida^ tiracchanagatd pdna” 

Kdsika on Fanini til, X Aitha&dlinl, p 25. Paramatthaiotika , 
T, p, 12. , _ ' 

^ SiUta-Nipdta , V. 601. / a S4i5pa of Bharbut, p. 134. 

. : . 3 Hultz^sch No. 45. Lndorp Nov 1S8., : Of. Hoarnle No. 1 1. 
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preservation of this text was entrusted to the care of the ¥ener- 
able Ananda ; in a similar way the preservation of the 
gama or Majjliima Nikaya was entrusted to the care of the 
disciples of Sariputta. that of Samyiittdgama or Smny iitki--Nikuya 
was entrusted to the care of the Venerable Kassapa, that of the 
'Ekuttardgama or Ahguttara^N ikdya was entrusted to the care of 
the Venerable Anuriiddha. Thus one is to conceive the rise of 
five Schools of Bhanakas, to wit, V inaya-bhdnaka , Digha-bhana’ 
hd] Majjhima-hhdnakd, Sarny iitta-bhdnakd and A figuttara-bJimia- 
kd. But curiously enough, throughout Buddhist literature 
we nowhere meet with the expression Vmaya'bhmakd, while in 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries the views of the DighaAjhdnnka^ 
and the rest are quoted by name and discussed. We have even 
mention of Dhammapada^bhdnakd in the AUliasdUmA Biid- 
dhaghosa is really reticent about the origin of Khiiddaka- 
bhdnakd^ though he expressly states that the Khuddakdgama or 
Khiiddaka-N ikdya consisted of the books of the Vinaya as well 
as the Abhidhamma Piiaka in addition to the 12 or 15 books 
belonging to the Sutta Pitaka. ^ He does not explain why. if 
the Vinaya> books were comprised within the Khiiddaka- Nikaya. 
the preservation of the Vmaya traditions was separately ]3laced 
in charge of Upali. Moreover, in the Mahabodhivainsa we read 
that the Khuddaka -Nikaya comprising the books of the 
dJiamwa Pitaka some books of the Sutta Pitaka was jointly 
rehearsed by the Sthaviras of the First Council and that the 
preservation of these texts was committed to the care of them 
all.''^ In a passage of the Milinda we have among the 
citizens of the ideal Dliamma-nagara, t\\o mention of : — 

1. S%LttanUkd—lsha>^tovs> in the Suitania, i.e., in the Sutla 

Pitaka ; 

2. FmayfM— -Masters in the Vmaya, i.e., in iho Vinaya 
_ Pitaka 

3. Ahhidhammikid — ^Masters in Abhidhanimay i.e., in 

the Abhidhamma Pitaka: 

4. Dhammakathikd — The preachers of the Dliarma : 

5. J dtakarbhdnakd — The repeaters of Jdtakas ; 

6. Dig ha-hhanakd— The repeaters of the Dtgha-N ikdya ; 

7. Majjhima’blidnakd — Ihe repeaters of the Majjhinia- 

Nikaya ; 

8. Samyulta.-bhdnakd — The repeaters of the SamyuUa- 

Nikaya ; 

9. Ahguitara-bhdnakd — The repeaters of the Ahgutkvra- 

Nikdya : 

10. The repeaters of the Khuddaka- 


Nikaya. 



! Atthasalin^p. 18. Sumaf.gala Vilasinll. p. i2f. 

■"i Mahabodkivamsa p. 92. 

yiUinda-PaH/iai pp. 341-342. VoL 5CXXVI p. 231. 
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Two.iaots are quite clear*' from tiiis: passage,, and' both a.re 
of great importance. First, that the function of a DAama- 
different from that of a Bhanaka. Second!.?, that 
in the time of the Milinda there were in the country at least 
six schools of repeaters, the repeaters of Jatalcas and those of 
the five NiMym, which clearly proves that there was a sepa- 
rate collection of comiiientary-Ja^f3&te apart from one included 
in, the Klmddaka-Nikaya. _The first four Nikdyas, most of the 
Vimycc books and some books of the Khuddaka-Nikdya and 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka. contain, besides the chapter arrange- 
ment of contents, divisions according to Bhdnavaras or portions 
recited at a time. We can imagine that the Bhanaka s re- 
presented in institutions for popular instruction persons noted 
for their power of memory and extemporizing. The institution 
of BJianakas has continued and survives til! to-day in India and 
other eastern countries, where one can meet a number of per- 
sons getting things by heart for the purpose of recitation 
without any attempt to grasp their meaning. 

4. Satupadaxa, — -This curious epithet occurs but once 
in the Votive label — Bhadata-Budharakhitasa Safupaddnasa 
da7iam ihabhoJ Like Petaki, this is not to be found anywhere 
in Buddhist literature. Ciumingham suspected it to be the 
name of the locality to which the donor belonged. According 
to Hultzsch’s rendering, Satupaddna means ' one who is vers^ 
m scmiced He apparently gives no reasons, though his inter- 
pretation seems to be nearer the mark. The epithet appears 
to be a monumental Prakrit counterpart of the Pali SatipaUhdna 
or SatipaUhdnika, and the Sk. Smrtyaupasthdna or Smrtyau- 
pasihdnika. If so, it may be taken to mean ^ a perso7i practising 
SatipaWidna,' or ' 07ie adept in the Buddhist practice and 
periences of mind fulness d There are difficulties in accounting 
for the phonetic change of SatipaUhdna or Smrtyaupasthdna 
to Satupaddna, But there is no other better suggestion to offer 
in order to make the meaning of the epithet intelligible. If the 
latitude claimed be accepted, one can easily understand that at 
the time when the Bharaut railing was set up (2nd or 1st 
century B, 0.), there were Buddhist monks who were noted 
for the Jhdna practice of SatipaUhdna and bore epithets to 
that effect, nay, one can suppose that a mystical sect among 
the Buddhists was in the making or had already sprung into 
existence. 

5. Bodhioaka. — This is another curious epithet that 
occurs in the Bharaut Votive Label — Samgha^niiasa Bodhi- 
cakasa dd^iamJ Hultzsch and Liiders incline to interpret it in 


i Stupa of Bharhut p. l:i8, PI, BO, . Plate LV. Hultzsch No. 00. 
Liiders No. 792. ^ 

3 Stupa of Bharhut p. 142, KI. Ul, Plate LVI Hultzsch No. UZ 
Liidors No. ' 806 . . i ' . . 
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tlie' sens© of ' a symbol for Enlightenment J They go so fai' as to 
indicate that the inscription was meant as a label for a. 
sculptural representation of the Bodhicakra which is now miss- 
ing. Cunningham takcvS it to be the name of the place of which 
the donor was the inhabitant. But he. also suggests that there 
may have been a Bodhicakra as well as a DJmrmacakr a By mhol. 
Judging by the general grammatical construction of the votive 
labels, one cannot but take BoddMcaka as an epithet used in 
apposition with Samghamita. The precise significance of the 
epithet is not quite clear. It would be interesting if it could 
be shown that Bodhicaha,as suggested by Cunoingham, is used 
in contradistinction to Dhamacaka, In that case, one might 
conjecture that at the time of the construction of the Bharaut 
railing, there were twm distinct symbols in use among the 
Buddhists, one, namely, thei Bodhicakra, characterising a 
tendency towards the ideal of Biiddhahood, and the other, 
namely the Dharmacakra, characterising the tendency towards 
the ideal of Discipieship. The rendering given by Hultzsch 
and Lilders is highly suggestive and does commend itself to our 
ready acceptance, provided that it can be shown that the label 
is attached to an actual symbolical representation of Bodfii 
on the Bharaut railing. 



32 . Why did not Alexander cross the Beas ? 
By H. C. Ray, M.A. 


Tlie invasion of India by Alexander has been discossecl 
by many eminent Indologists. Dr. V. A. Smith in his Earhj 
Hwtory of India and more recently Mr. E. R. Sevan in the 
Cambridge Eisiory of India have exhaustively dealt with the 
subject. Dr. H. C. Ray?' Choiidhmy?' also in his Political His- 
iorij of Ancient India Ims fully discussed the invasion and has 
aiTivecl at some similar conclusions as those of mine. In this 
paper, however, I shall confine myself to the question why 
Alexander turned back his steps from the bank of the Beas. 

In the spring of B.C. 334 Alexander crossed the Helles- 
pont with an army of about 30,000 foot and 4,000 horse.l 
The battle of Arbela'^ in the spring of 331 B.G. virtual!}?' 
brought the vast Achaemenian empire at the feet of the 
Macedonian conqueror.^ The Persian empire extending from 
the *®gaeum Sea to the borders of India seemed to crumble 
to pieces at the magic touch of a few thousand Greek soldiers. 
Its enormous resources and millions of soldier}^ did not avail A 
There can be no better proof of the inherent weakness of the 
Persians when compared with Greek discipline, bravery and 
leadership. 

Thus the tide of Persian invasions into Hellas which 
began with the expedition of Mardonius in 492 B.C. and reached 
its climax in 480 B.C. b.y the capture and burning of Athens 
was reversed. But Alexander was not satisfied. His ambi- 
tion grew with his success. He wanted to conquer the whole 
of Asia and surpass the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Her- 
acles, Semiramis and Cyrus by effecting the conquest of India. ^ 
Accordingly in the spring of the year 327 B.C. he crossed the 
Hindukush or the Indian Caucasus and appeared on the N.W. 
frontier of this country. Alexander received reinforcements 
at various stages of his mai’ch and on the eve of his invasion 
of India his army as estimated by Plutarch was 120,000 
infantry and 15,000 cavalry.^^ The invasion of India is said 

^ Aeeording to some the figures were 43,000 foot and 5,000 horse. 
See Bernadotte Perrin’s Plutarchs Lives ^ Vol. VII, p. 261. 

5 Plutarch informs us that the battle was fought at Gaugamela and 
not at Arbela as most writers state, IMd, p. 317. 

3 IhU. p 327, 

^ Plutarch informs us that Dareius came to meet Alexander at 
Gaugamela with a million men. Ibid^ p. 315. 

6 McCrindle’s Aneieni India, its invasion by Alexander, pp. 70, 82, 
124, 173, 246. 

^ Bernadotte Perrin’s Plutarch* s LiveSi Vol, VII, p. 411. I see no 
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to ^have, proved, fatal to ' the ■ reputation of not only .mortals 
but also of gods. This increase in the strength of his forces 
therefore was perhaps considered necessary by the clifiicult 
nature of the operations which confronted him. 

. 'Mexandeu’ ” commenced his inva.sion. He gradtialiy 
fought Ms way to Ohind, crossed the Indus and the Hyda.spes, 
•defeated Poros and . after crossing twm other ' tributaries of 
the Indus arrived: on the banks of the Hyphasis in September 
326 B.O. This was the ..turning .point in his invasion of India, 
for we, are. told by the historians of Alexander that his army 
mutinied and refused to proceed further. We are informed 
by Arrian ' that the reports about the Indians beyond the 
Hyphasis ’ onl 3 r whetted '.Alexander’s eagerness to advance fur- 
ther, but the Macedonians now . began to ’ lose heart.’ ^ ■ ' The 
eloquence of Alexander, his threats and persuasions \?ere only 
met with angyv murmurs, groans or streaming tears. ^ The 
conduct of the Greek army really deserve.s enqiiir\o 

What were the causes that worked so seriousl y on the 
morale of the Greek forces. We have seen that with an arm^^ 
which was less than one-third its present strength the CTfeeks 
had shattered the vast Persian arm.v and its numerous hosts. 
Issuing from distant Macedon the^' had conquered nearly the 
whole of S.W. Asia and a fair portion of Africa and were 
now resting their arms on the bank of the Beas. It is prob- 
able that Alexander received this 'imperious check ’ because 
his army was war weary and homesick, so natural to a force 
warring in distant and strange lands. But was this the 
sufficient and only cause of the mutiny ? 

In his famous address to the soldiers on the banks of 
the Hyphasis Alexander remarks iri one place — ‘ I am not 
ignorant soldiers that during the last the natives of this 
country" have been spreading all sorts ol r Limotirs designed 
expressly to work upon your fearsJ What were these rumours ? 
It was surely known to the soldiers that India was a difficult 
country to conquer which had on many occasions frustrated 
the attempts of not only human conquerors like Cyrus and 
Semiramis but also of mythical heroes and gods like Her- 
acles and Dionysos. But these reports could not be spread 
specialty during the last days. The rumours . complained of 
must have been about the nations beyond the Hyphasis. Let 
us therefore carefully examine the reports about these people 
that reached the Greek camp on the Beas. 

From Arrian we know that these nations ‘ were brave 


reason why wo should reject this' statement of Plutarcii and accept the 
guess of Dr. V. Smith that ‘ perhaps fifty or sixty thousand Europeans 
crossed the Hindukiish with Alexander,' History of India, p W ' 

i McCrindles^ Ancient India, its inversion Alexander, p. 121. 

^ lhid,'pp. 127 and 220. ; 

3 McCrindle’s Ancient India, its invasion by Alexander., p. 223 
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ill war awd lived under an excellent system .of interaal govem- 
iiient.’^ Cortiiis and Diodorus inform us that of all the nations 
beyond the Hyphasis the Gangaridae and the Prasi who dwelt 
on the farther banks of the Ganges were the most powerful . 
It was reported to Alexander that their king xAgranimes (or 
Xandrammes) kept in the field for guarding the approaches to 
his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry besides 2,000 
four-horsed chariots, and, what was most formidable force 
of ail, a troop of elephants which he said ran up to the 
number of 3000.'^ This information was secured from Phe- 
geus,'^ King of a nation near the Hi^phasis who had submitted 
to the invader. We are told that xAlexander at first con- 
sidered this information incredible and was onl}' convinced 
when the Pauravan monarch assured him, that as far as the 
strength of the nation and kingdom was considered, there was 
no exaggeration in the reports. But why should Alexander 
who ivith an army one-third its present strength had crushed 
with ease the forces of Persia a million strong, distrust these 
statements and hesitate to oppose a king wdiose army after all 
was composed barely of two and a half lakh? of combatants. 
The point is cleared by the following statement of Plutarch.*^ 

‘ The battle with I'oros depressed the spirits of the Maoe- 
clonians and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India. For as it was with the utmost difficulty they 
had beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 

20.000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry they now most resolutely 
opposed Alexander when he insisted that he should cross the 
Ganges/^ 

^ We are further told by the same authority that ‘the 

3 Kings of the Gandaritai and the Praisai ^ were reported to be 
w’'aiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse 200,000 foot 

8.000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was this 
an exaggeration for not long afterwards Androkottas wdio had 
by that time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 
500 elephants and overran and subdued the whole of India 
with an army of 600,000 men’.'^ These statements are 
in perfect harmony with what the Puranas say about the 
strength and power of Ugrasena Mahapadma and his family.' 


1 McCrindle’s Ancient India, its invasion by Alexander p, i2L. 

2 Ibid, pp. 221-22 and 281-82. According fco Diodorus the number 
of elephants were 4,000. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi proposes to read it Phegelas which be transli- 
terates by the Sanskrit word Bhagala Ibid p. 221 and p 401 ; Journal 
Asiatigue for 1890, p. 239. ^ 

^ McCrinules Ancient India, its invasion by Alexander p. 310. 

McCrindie has pointed out that the name of the river should be 
Hyphasis, Ibid, p. 310 n. 

^ Ibid, see note-^ Cc and Dd, pp. 364-66. ^ Ibid, p. 310. 

1 Pargiter, pp. 23-26; Oarmicbael Lectures, 1918, pp. 84-86. 
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The statements of Piiitarch are further corroborated Diodor- 
us Sieuliis who says that ‘Among the southern countries 
the first under Kaukasos is India, a kingdom remarkable 
for its vast extent and the largeness of its population, for it 
is inhabited by^ very many nations among which the greatest 
of all is that of the Qawiaridai , against whom Alexmider 
did not undertake an expeditioji being deterred by the multitude 
of their elepha7iisJ 

Thus it seems clear that one of the causes of the 
mutiny on the Hyphasis was the terror struck in the Greek 
camp by the reports, which were far from exaggerated of the 
strength and prowess of the Nandas, the founders of the first 
Empire in India. But this was not the only cause. We have 
been itiready informed byy Plutarch that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them very 
unwilling to advance further into India. This information 
from Plutarch helps us to elucidate another very important 
cause of the mutiny. When we compare the ease with which 
Alexander succeeded in demolishing the mighty Achaemenian 
empire wdth his difficult and sometimes desperate Indian 
campaigns and when we remember that these were directed 
not against the then only empire in India, viz. that of the 
Nandas but against petty tribal principalities and kings., we 
cannot but be struck by the bravery and martial vigour of 
the Indians as opposed to the true Asiatic weakness of the 
Persians. In the unequalstruggle between a well-drilled Greek 
army with the resources of a vast empire at its back and 
captained by one of the best military leaders of the West 
and a number of small tribal principalities and princelings is 
it not surprising to see Alexander often incurring serious losses 
and once at least almost mortally wounded. At Massaga 
even the women taking the arms of the fallen fought side by 
side with the men to repel the treacherous attack of the 
Yauana conqueror. The conduct, of Poros who was made a 
prisoner after receiving nine wounds as contrasted with that of 
Dareius is also to be noted in this connection. The Greek 
army^ after their experience in the Persian wars surely did not 
expect this different reception and was naturlly disconcerted at 
the stiff opposition of even such a petty king as Poros. They 
soon came to understand that the Indian antagonists of 
Alexander were quite different from the ‘ effete troops o f 
Persia ’ which w^as after all a huge colossus stuffed with sand. 


Agrannmes is generally ta.ken, to be the last Nanda sovereign. It is 
possible that this prinee was Dharia Nanda as the Cambridge History 
fp. 460) assumes but this is not certain. The name might have some 
nonnection with the word ITgrasena a title of the first Nanda. 

1 VleCrindle’s Ancient India as dei^cribed in Classical Lift., p, 201. 

^ McCrindle^s Ancient India ^ its imrasion by Alexander, pp. 61, 67, 
U7-r>2, 270, 306." ' ' ' ' ‘ 
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So it was perfecly legitimate for them to infer the nature 
of the struggle that awaited them if they crossed the Beas and 
met the hosts of Magadha. Thus the- demoralisation of the 
Greek army seems to have begun as soon as Alexander crossed 
the Hindukiish and reached its climax on the Hyphasis when 
the reports about the strength and power of the Nandas 
began to reach the Greek camp. This must be combined in 
some measure with the war weariness of the Greek army who- 
seemed to be engaged in strange and distant lands in intermiii- 
able campaigns. The result was mutiny in the Greek camp 
and the retreat of Alexander. History thus lost sight of 
the struggle between the Macedonian conqueror and Agrammes,. 
the only potentate who could claim imperial rank in India at 
that time. What would have' been -the results of such a 
conflict it is difficult to say. It is' possible the superior 
generalship of Alexander would ' have; prevailed in. the end. 
But then it is also probable that if he crossed the Beas and 
plunged more deeply into the interior of India he would have 
met the same. fate as was reserved later on for Oliarles KII 
after his victory at Piiltawa or for Napoleon after the capture 
of Moscow. .' . 




33. Allusions to Vasudeva Krishna Devakiputra in the 

Vedic Literature. 

By H. C. Ray. 

It is not generally known that the name of Vasudeva 
Krishna Devakipotra is mentioned., not only in the Filpics 
and the Puranas, but also in at least two works of the 
Yedic Literature. The tenth Prapathaka of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka contains the following passage : — 

Nfmiyandya vidmahe, Vdsudevdya dhimahi tanno Vislmit 
prachodaydt. Here Yasudeva (Krishna) is not only mentioned 
by name, but is already identified with Narayana-Yishnu. 
Several scholars, however, regard the 10th prapathaka of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka as a late addition. But there is at 
least one reference to Krishna in a Yedic work about the 
antiquity of which there cannot be any question, in the 
Chhandpgya Upanisad (III 17,4) we come across a RisM named 
Glhora Ahgirasa and his pupil Krishna Devakiputra. Grierson, 
Garbe, von Schrceder, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and 
many other scholars rightly recognise in the latter the 
great warrior-teacher of the Maliabharata. In a recent 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, however., 
Mr. Pargiter rejects the identification as unsound. He says : 
•‘Krishna Was a very common name, and Devaka (and so 
the feminine Devaki) an ordinary name, and to identify the 
two persons because of the similarity of names, in spite of 
the patent differences, is as unsound as, for instance, to 
identify James I and James the Old Pretender, because 
their mothers were named Mary, or to make George I, 
George ll and George IV one person because they all had 
mothers named Sophia. Now, nobody denies that Krishna 
was a very common name. But to say that a second one 
was also a Devakiputra is a conjecture which requires 
very cogent proofs to substantiate it. Mr. Pargiter cites 
some instances from British History of different personshaving 
same names and metronymics. But those instances are 
not altogether appropriate because, in the West, Princes 
belonging to one and the same family often have similar 
names and metronymics. Mr, Pargiter does not suggest that like 
the two Jameses and the three Georges there were two VMava 
princes having the name Krishna and the metronymic Devaki- 
putra. 8uch a supposition would have been absurd. Appar- 
ently he considers Krishna Devakiputra of the Upanisiiad 
to be quite unconnected with his namesake of the Epic. 
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II our euxmise be correct, he ought to have iiientioned 
two other personages with similar nameS' and metronymics 
who were quite unconnected with each other. Again 
Mr; Pargiter has not cited 'any instance showing the com- 
mon: use of the metronymic Devakiputra. We should have 
been glad if he had quoted a passage from our ancient lit- 
erature in which the metronymic is found along with any 
other name than Krishna. , 

Again Mr. Pargiter is not quite correct when he says 
that the two Krishnas have been identified merely because 
of the similarity of names inspite of the patent differences. 
Qn the contrary he ignores the fact pointed out by Dr, Ra}^ 
Chaudhuri in his Early History of the Vaislmava sect that 
not only are the two Krishnas called Devakiputra but the 
teachings mentioned in the Chhandogya passage perfectly 
agree with those of the Bhagavadgita. In the Chhandogya 
passage, Krishna, the son of Devaki is taught the following 
kik verses describing the glory of the First Cause. 

Adit pratnasya relaso udvayatiAamasas-pari jyoiik 
paMjanta utlaram svah pasyanta uttaram devam devalrd 
Suryam-aganmcij '■fyoUr-utiamam-iti j yo tir-uttamam - itt. 

In the Bhagavad Gita he himself describes God in the 
following words 

Sarvasy a dhdidra^naiGhmtya-rupam Adityavarnam 
tamasah parastdt. {Gild VI 11, 9,) 

J yotisham-'api taj-jyoti-stamasah pdram -uchyak . ' ' (Gi’ri 
XIIL 18.) 

The virtues of Tapa, Dana, Arj java, Ahiihsjl and 
Satya-vachana which Krishna Devakiputra learns from Ghora 
Angirasa in the Chhandogya passage reappear in the Gita 
(XVI, 22) 

Bdnam dama§-cha yajha-ScJia svddhydyam tapa dr]jamm» : 

Ahimsd sagyam-akrodhm4ydgah Adntir-apaiMnani. 

The Angirasa family to which Ghora of the Chhanclo' 
gya passage belonged, is closely associated with the Bliojas 
as early as the Rigveda (I IT, 53,7) and the student 
of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Epics and the Puranas need 
not be told that the Bhojas were a powerful section of tlie 
Satvats, the tribe to which Krishna belonged. It was to 
protect his kinsmen, the Bhojas, tha^t Krishna with the help, 
of Sankarshana overthrew Kamsa. In the face of this fact 
is it altogether unsound to hold that Krishna, who has the 
metronymic Devakiputra and receives his teachings from 
an iVngirasa, a scion of a family closely connected with 
the Bhojas as = early as the Brgyedic period, was identical 
/with' the S^tvata Krishna ..Peyakfputra, the grandchild of 
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the Chief of the Bhojas, specially when the teachings reappear 
in the Gita which is ascribed to the latter. It is significant 
that the Gita shows some special points of contact with 
the Chhaodogya and the Mundaka Upanishads particularly 
with passages where the hand of the Ahgirasa family is clearly 
seen. We have already pointed out the close similarity 
between the teaching of the Gita and the Chhaodogya teaching 
attributed to Ghora Ahgirasa. In the Mundaka Upanishad 
(where the Ahgirasas appear as prominent teachers (I 2-3) 
the futility of the Vedic Yajnas is clearly shown {II 7). 
In the Gita too (II 42"-45) we have a denunciation ot the 
miiltifarious Vedic rites that promised to give wealth and 
enjoyment, the performers of which are branded as ' Kamat* 
manah Svargaparah.’ 

Lastly the fact should not be overlooked that the teacher 
of the Krishna Devakiputra of the Chhandogya Upanishad was 
a solar priest and the deity invoked by him was Silrya. 
It is significant that the legends dealing with the origin of 
the Bhagavata religion founded by Krishna Devakiputra of the 
Epic, are all connected in some way or other with the Sun. 
Dr. Rayohaudhuri draws our attention to a passage of 
the Santiparvah where the Satvata religion is said to 
have been declared in ancient times by the Sun Satvatani 
Vidhimasthayir prak Surya mukhanihsritam{ 11 bh, XTI, 335.19). 

To sum up, we have seen that the epic-Krishna and the 
Upanishadic Krishna have both the metronymic Derakipotra. 
We have seen that the teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna 
belonged to a family closely connected with tbe Bhojas, 
the kindreds of the epic-Krishna. We have further seen 
that the teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna was a solar 
priest and that the Satvatavidhi preached by the epic-Krishna 
was also promulgated by the Sun. Lastly the teachings 
of the Ahgirasa family in general, and of Ghora Ahgirasa ( the 
Guru of the Upanishadic Krishna) in particular, greatly 
influenced the author of the Gita who is no other than 
the epic-Krishna. In view of these facts — all pointed out 
by Dr. Rayohaudhuri {Political History of Ancient India, 
p. 312)— is it altogether unnecessary and unsound to hold 
that the two Krishiias were identical ? 




34* The Date of the Khadofa ‘ Dynasty of Bengal. . 

By R. 0. Majumdae, M.A., Fh.D. 

Tn 1884 or 1885 an inscribed copper-plate was forwarded 
to the President, Asiatic Society of Bengal by Eabu Nilkantha 
Majnmdar of Dacca. It had been found several feet under the 
earth, at Ashrafpur, police station Raipura, District Dacca. It 
was exhibited in the monthly meeting of the society held on 
the 4th March 1885 together with a tentative reading of the 
inscription prepared by Pandit Kama khyanath Tarkaratna of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College. ^ 

A second copper-plate which was found at the same place, 
and at the same time, was exhibited in the monthly meeting 
of the Society on the ord of December 1890.^^ Both these 
plates which may be referred to as A and B belong to the reign 
of a king called Devakhadga, and are now in possession of the 
Society. 

The date of these two inscriptions attracted considerable 
notice from the very beginning. Dr. E. L. Mitra after a learn- 
ed disquisition read the date in plate A as ‘ Samva 713’ and 
referred it to the Vikrama era. On the 5th August 1891, the 
philological secretary of the Society, Dr. Hoernle, exhibited a 
Buddhist Chaitya of bronze, which was reported to have been 
found along with the two copper-plates, and took the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the dates of the two inscriptions. He held 
that ‘ ‘ both inscriptions are dated in the same year, viz, Sam vat 
13, the first in Vaisakha 13, the other in Paushadha (sic) 25.” 
He remarked on the reading of Dr. Mitra as follows : It may 
be noted, however, that the date w^as wrongly read by Dr. 
Mitra in 1885, as being Sam vat 713. What he read as the 
numeral is really the final consonant ^ of /Samwsf : and the 
two other symbols are not those for 1 and 3, but for 10 and 
3.” Dr. Hoernie referred the year 13 to the Newar era of 
Nepal and thus obtained the year 893 A.D. for these two in- 
scriptions.^ 

In 1904 Mr. Ganga Mohan Laskar edited the plate B and 
gave a revised transcription of the plate A together with an 
abstract of its contents. He accepted the reading of the dates 
proposed by Dr. Hoernle, but instead of 'referring the 3; ear 13 to 
the Newar era of Nepal, he took it as the regnal year of 
Devakhadga.^ This view has been accepted by all the writers 
who have since dealt with these epigraphs. 

I Proo. 1886, pp. 49 0. ^ ibid, 1890, pp. 242-248. 

Ibid, 1891, p. 119, * Meinoirs, A 8.B., Vol. 1. pp. 86 ff. 
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, The abandonment of the theory of Newar era led Mr. Las- 
kar to determine the date of the inscriptions with the aid of 
palaeography. He referred them to the eighth or ninth century 
A D.’’ and observed that ‘ the script employed in these inscrip- 
tions looks generally older than those used in the inscriptions 
of: the Pala and Sena kings of' Bengal/ ^ Mr. R. D. Banerji 
dissented from this view and was led, on palaeographic con- 
siderations, to place these inscriptions in the tenth century 
A.D.^ -On. the other hand Messrs. N. N. Basu‘^ and N. K. 
Bhattasali ^ have referred the plates to the seventh century A.D. 
inainl}^ on the Chinese testimonjr to which a detailed reference 
will be made later on. Mr, R. G. Basak, too, on palaeograph- 
ic considerations referred the plates to the period between 
the last quarter of the seventh and the middle of the eighth 
centur}?' A.D.^ 

Now all the scholars are in agreement as to the reading of 
the date 13 in both the x’ecords. But it will appear to anyone 
who compares the two records, that the two numeral figures in 
L. 15 of plate A are quite different from those in L. 23 of 
plate B, although both have been read as 13. Further, that 
while the first numeral figure in L. 15 of plate A resembles the 
sign for 30 (cf. Buhler’s chart, plate JX, Cols. XITI and XIX), 
the first numeral figure in L. 23 of plate B does not resemble, 
in the least, any sign for 10 hitherto known to us. So far as I 
know, the only figure resembling it is that for 7 in the Nepalese 
Manuscript No. 1702 (BendalFs catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts-Ghart of figure-numerals, the second form for 7). 
Again, while the second numeral figure in Plate A is ordinary 
form for 3, that in plate B is a little different. It may no 
doubt be read as 3, (cf. Buhler’s Chart, pLIX CoL XX), but it 
may also be read 9 (Ibid Cols. IX, XXJ). I may add that the 
second numeral figure in L.24 of plate B, which is taken by 
Mr. Laskar as a sign for 5 should more properly be taken to 
denote 8 (cf . Buhler’s charts and the letter-numerals in BendalFs 
chart). The date in plate B should be thus read as ‘‘year 79 
(or 73) day 28.” 

It may appear incongruous to some that while Plate A 
contains letter-numerals, figure-numerals should have been 
employed in Plate B. But this is a well-known phenomenon : 
and the following remarks of Mr, Bendall are to the point.^ 

‘‘ We observe then, first and generally, the remarkable 
conservatism of the Nepalese Buddhists in preserving side by 


J Ibid, p. 86. 2 BSnglSr Itihas, p. 207. 

s BSnglar Jatiya Itihasa (Rajaijiya-Kanda), p. 147. 

4 J.R.A S. March 1914, A forgotten kingdom of East Bengal ; Dacca 
Review, January, 1922, p. 139* 

6 Sahitya, 1321, pp. 468, 469; PrSohi, VoL I, part I, p. 42. 

® BendalFs Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, Introduc- 
tion, p. lellE. v.'.xiy , .V \ ^ 
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side with the new system of digit numerals the old system of 
numeration by aksharas or syllables which I have termed 
' Letter-numerals. 

Further, as Kielhorn ^ has already pointed out we find in 
the dated portion of the Banskhera copper-plate of Harsha- 
vardhana that ‘ 2 ’ is denoted by a numeral figure but the 
preceding^' 20 ’ and the following ‘ 1 ’ by numerical symbol.” 

Now if the Plate A is dated in the 3^ear 13 and the Plate B 
in the year 19 (or 73) the question arises, are both of these to 
be referred to the regnal years of king Devakhadga or to one 
and the same era ? None of these two liypatheses seems to be 
probable, for it is difficult to believe that’a king ruled for such 
a long period as 73 or even 60 years (difference between 73 and 
13, supposing both to be years of the same era and the year 13 
of the era, the date of the accession of the king). It may be 
held no doubt that a king might rule for 60 years, having 
ascended the throne in his childhood. But there is one diffi- 
culty against this supposition. Botli the plates were written 
by one and the same man Puradasa, a devout Buddhist. Now 
he could hardly have been appointed to such an important 
post as the official scribe before the age of 25 and, if we take 
both the years as referring to the regnal years or to the same 
era, we are led to the conclusion that he was employed in the 
same post even while he was eighty-five or more. On these 
grounds it is better to take the year 13 as the regnal year 
and 79 (or 73) as that of an era. 

Instances are not rare where the records of one and the 
same king are dated differently, i.e. both in the regnal years as 
well as in the years of an era. Two instances may be cited 
from the seventh century A.D., the period to which in our 
opinion the plates A and B belong. Thus, the Badami cave 
inscription of the Western Chalukya king Mangal6sa is dated 
in Saka 500, while the Mahakuta pillar inscription is dated in 
the 5th year of his reign. ^ Again, the Gadval plates of 
Vikramaditya I are dated in the ^^aka year 596 ^ while the 
Karnul district plates of the same king are dated in the 3rd 
and 10th years of his reign. ^ 

There remain thus no objections to referring the plate B to 
the year 79 (or 73) of an era. .In order to determine what this 
era is we have to discuss the palseographj^ of the inscriptions. 

In general the alphabets of the two plates A and B 
resemble those of the Khalimpur copper plates of Dharmapala. 
The letters th and a in our plates no doubt appear to have 
more advanced forms; but occurs only in conjunction with 


^ Kielhorn’s List of Northern Inscriptions, Ho. 628, footnote. 

Kielhorn's List of Sotithern Inscriptions, Nos. 3 and 5. 

3 Ep. Ind., Yol. X.,p. m 

^ Kielhorn’s List of Southern InscriptionSv Nos. 18 and 19. 
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superscript f and offers no suitable basis for comparison. On 
the other hand the subscript y in our plates is of decidedly 
earlier form' while j (particularly in the brass image inscription 
of Prabba vat!,, queen of Deyakhadga) * and ^ also show less 
advanced forms than those of the Khalimpur plates, Again the 
flatter contain a few advanced forms of p which are entirely 
wanting in our plates. Oh these grounds it is safe to refer our 
plates within a century of DharmapaFs time. 

The results of paheographic discussion thus induce us to 
refer the year 79 (or 73) of the plate B to the Harsha era. 
The use of this era by Aditya Sena of Magadha w*bo also 
flourished about the latter half of the seventh century A.D., 
shows that it was familiar in eastern part of Northern India 
where Devakhadga’s kingdom was situated. Thus Devakhadga 
was on the throne in 679 or 685 A. D., and the dynast}^ of the 
Khadga kings may be said to have established their supremacy 
almost immediately after Harsliavardhana’s time. 

This conclusion about the date of the Khadga kings fits in 
excellently well with a few scattered notices of eastern India 
left by the Chinese pilgrims.'^ 

In the beginning of the eighth eentiiry A. I). I-tsing wrote 
‘'an account of fifty -six priests or Buddhist converts who 
visited India and the neighbourhood from China and bordering 
districts during the latter half of the seventh century A. D.’’ 
In connection with one of these, Hwui Lun by name, he refers 
to Bevavarma as the ruling king of Eastern India, and saj-s, 
with reference to a temple, that 'recently a king called Sun- 
Army (Aditya Sena) built by the side of the old temple another, 
which is now newly finished.’' Thus Devavarma and Aditya 
Sena were contemporaries or very nearly so. Again when 
Seng- Chi one of the last batch of priests described by I tsing 
came to India, Bajabhata was the king of Samatata or 
Eastern Bengal. Now Devavarma and Rajabhata who thus 
ruled in Eastern India during the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. may be identified with Devakhadga and his son 
Kajaraja (according to plate B) or Rajarajabhata (according 
to plate A)/*^ There are no doubt discrepancies between the 
Chinese and Indian forms of the names but the essential parts of 


1 Any discussion on the palaeography of the Khadga Inscriptions must 
now take this inscription into account. Its letters are decidedly of 
earliei' type than those of the copper-plates. Mr. N. K. Bhattasaii is 
editing it and I am indebted to him foi? a photograph of it. 

2 Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by Beal, Introduction, pp. XXVI, XXXVI, 
XL. Chavannes, Memoires Sur les Religieux Eminents, pp 83, 81, 128. 

3 stated above, the identification of Rajabhata of the Chinese 

pilgrims and Rajarajabhata of the plates has already been proposed by 
Mr. N. X. Basu and Mr, N. K. Bhattasaii (op.cit), Mr. Bhattasaii pointed 
out the further synchronism of Aditya Sena and Bevavarman in pacca 
Review y January 1922S^ ^ ; 
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the names are the same,^ The general agreement in respect 
of locality and the names of two successisre kings lends great 
weight to the supposition. 

The date we have assumed for the Khadga kings also 
throws interesting light on the origin of the famous Fala 
dynasty. Maliamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad Sasfcri came across 
a commentary on Prajna Paramita in the Durbar Library ol 
Nepal, which was written by one Haribhadra during the reign 
of Dharmapala. Haribhadra who mentions this fact in tlie 
colophon quaiiQes Dharmapala by the epithet ‘ Rajabhat-adi- 
Vamsa-patita.' ^ It would then follow that Dharmapala was a 
scion of the famil}’' of Rajabhata, son of Devakhadga, and this 
hypothesis gains additional strength when we remember that 
both the Palas and the Khadgas were Buddhist kings. Mr. 
R. D. Baneiji rejected this hypothesis ^ on the ground that 
Devakhadga was later than Dharmapala. But if, as we have 
shown above, there are good grounds for placing Devakhadga 
and Rajabhata towards the close of the seventh century A.D. 
Haribhadra’s statement about the relations between the Palas 
and the Khadgas cannot be lightly thrown away. The 
proximity, in point of time, and the identity, in respect of 
locality and religion, between the two dynasties invests it with 
a certain degree of credibilit3% and further enquiry on this line 
may reveal an undiscovered chapter in the early history of the 
Palas. That is however an ejitirely different topic and for the 
present the date of the Khadgas forms the main subject of dis- 
cussion, From our point of view Devakhadga flourished in 
the latter half of the seventh century A.D, and once this is 
accepted as settled, ways would be clear for further inquiry 
on the line suggested above. 


1 As to the difference in the name-endings in I>eva,-Khadga and Deva- 
Vanna it may be pointed out that Varma is a well-known epithet 
assumed by royal personages and it is not unlikely that the title of 
Khadga was soraetime.s interchanged with that of Varma, both referring 
to instruments of war, '( he Rashtrakuta king lL)a.ntidurga, for example, 
was known also as D&iniivarmmd. 

5 Mm. H. P. Sastri came across a commentary on Prajna Paramita 
in the Durbar Library of Nepal. 

Commenting on Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s notice of Prajna Paramita 
fiki. (Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal by R. L. Mitra — Calcutta i882, 
I p. i94-li'5 No. A, 37) Mm H. P. Sastri remarks at the end of his own 
copy of the book “ Dr. Mitra is wrong in attributing the commentary on 

F. P. to Maitreya The Tika to the P. P, 8,000 is by Haribhadra who 

wrote his work in the reign of Dharmapala . After the 

colophon of the 32nd Chapter Haribhadra says 

“ Rdjye Edjahliat-adi-vamsa-pulita SH-DharmapdlaHya vai 
Taiivaloka-i idhdyim viraohita Sat-payijik=^eyam mayd ” 

3 Bahglar Itihasa, p. 14L 
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35. .ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS- OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER,. THE 
LEADERSHIP - OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY. 
F.R.S. (1922). 

INTRODUCTION. 

By Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. and C. J. Gregory, B.Sc. 

The probleiBvS of South-Eastern Asia require for the ir 
solution the conibined help of the zoologist, botanist, 
geographer and geologist : for the determination of the former 
extension of the lands and mountain chains, and the dates 
of the regional uplifts depends on the distribution of animals 
and plants as well as on the geological structure and geo- 
graphical grain of the exLsting land. While many biologists hold 
that the ocean basins have lasted throughout geological time 
the general opinion amongst geologists is that the Indian 
Ocean occupies the site of a continent which existed imtil, 
geologically speaking, a modern date. The subsidence of that 
land on the formations of the Indian Ocean weakened the 
plateau of Equatorial Africa, which, during the periods of 
geological time from the Cretaceous to the present day, was 
broken by north to south fractures that formed the rift 
valleysy sunken basins, and colossal lava fields of Eastern 
Africa. Corresponding developments may Re expected to 
have occurred on the eastern side of the Indian Ocean though 
they would be dissimilar in form as Equatorial Africa and 
South-Eastern Asia are fundamentally different in structure. 

In the hope of throwing further light on the condition of 
South-Eastern xAsia at the time when the Great Rift Valley 
was being formed in East Africa, one of us had on three 
occasions planned a Journey to areas in South-Eastern Asia 
where features corresponding to the tectonic valleys of East 
Africa may exist. At length in 1922 an opportunity to carry 
out this project became possible. It was aided by a grant 
from the Percy Sladen Memorial Trust and was therefore one 
of the expeditions dedicated to the memory of Percy Sladen. 
We began our march overland at Bhamo on the Irrawadi, 
along the well-known road into Southern China through 
Tengyueh to Yung-ohang. We there turned north and till we 
reached the road again at Tali -fu, crossed country, most 
of which was geologically and some of it geographically 
unknown. The special problem of the expedition was to 
see whether there be any direct eastward continuation of 
the Himalaya into Central and North-Eastern China, as 
was held by the late Prince Kropotkin and A. little, or 
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whether the extension of ' the ' Himalaya' . is through the 
western mountains of .Burma . and the southern mountains 
of the Eastern ' Archipelago.- ■ On that problem depends, 
among other issues, the interpretation of the rivers which 
drain South-'Eastern Tibet and -the relations of the Brahma- 
putra to the Trra wadi. In the hope of contributing to the 
biology of this region and partly from . the light its evidence- 
throws on the geological history’’ of South-Eastern Asia, we made 
some zoological and botanical collections. We are especially 
indebted to Dr. Annandale, Dr. Kemp and Dr. Prashad of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and. to Prof. Tattersall and Major 
F. C. Fraser, for their help .and encouragement and for, the 
promptitude with which they have worked out the Molliisca, 
Crustacea and .Dragon-flies collected', and .have described , them 
in t,he accompanying papers.^- '.The general geographical work 
of the expedition ' has- been described in a paper “ The Alps of 
Ciiinese Tibet and their Geographical Relations^ (Geof/r. Journ., 
VoL LXT No. 3, D'>23,, pp. 153--79). A ..map based on a sketch 
■map compiled - by one of us (C.J.G.) and prepared under the 
supervision of ■ Mr. Beeves at 'the Royal Geographical Society, 
is being issued with an acco'mpa.nying. note in the Geographical 
■Journal.- V 

' . A .paper on t,he, Banda A-rc-. -and Its, bearing on the former 
eastward ' extension of The structural" lines .of the Eastern 
Archipelago has been published in the GeograpMml Journal 
{July, 1923, pp. 20-32). The general narrative of the expedi- 
tion is being told in a volume entitled “ To the Alps of Chinese 
Tibet.” A memoir on the geology and physical geograph}" 
will it is hoped, be completed vshortly. 


36. ZOOLOGICAL E,ESULTS OF THE PERCY SL ADEN 
.TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR . J.. YV. GREGORY, 

F.R.S. '(1922). ' . 

LAND MOLLUSCS.. ' 

By N. AnxVanda'le, D.So., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., O.LE., Zoological 

Survey of India, 

The country traversed by Professor. -.Gregory’s expedition 
comprises the upper region ; of; four. great- river-syste ins, those 
of the Irrawadi, the, S'aUvee^^ the -Mekong and the Yangtse. 
Conditions were uiifaYourabie at -the .^time. of- his tour for the 
collection of land iiiolliiscs and although he obtained a 
considerable nuttiber of specimens-, ..onlv 18 recogii.izable species, 
and one .s.ubspeoies,' are represented. ■ These.- cannot be regarded 
as completely re.pre.sentative of. '.the .-fauna of' the. province, or 
even oT that of the lo.oali ties -.visited, -.but the. collection casts 
an iiite.restiiig light on, the molluscs .o.f a-' region hitherto little 
known .to,, .malacologists. , There. - is , no . i^eason t-o. th ink, . that ^ 
Yunnan is less rich .in land '..snails t.han '.other, p.arts of , China., 
but .a, glance ,. .at, the, lists- published- .by ..Mdllen.dorff '- and .by 
Gude;'^ which would not be greatly amplified in respect to 
'Yunnan '.if bro.ught up-to-date,; will -s'how -ho'w few species' are 
known from that province compared with those known from 
o.thers adjacent to it. 

Of the :ld forma in the, -Golleetion, .6 'are here described as 
new. All of these but one belong to the genus Bulimmus or 
Ena in a wide sense, though they differ greatly in the form of 
the shell, falling as they do into four of the siibgenera generally 
recognized. In addition, a new subspecies of Helicarion is 
described. The remaining 12 species have all been recorded 
already either from Yunnan itself or from adjacent proviii- 
cm, : - - ■ - . . ■ . 

Political divisions are not necessarily of importance in 
zoogeography and it will be more profitable to consider the 
distribution of the land snails of Yunnan in reference to 
the watersheds they inhabit than to the province into which 
their habitats chance to fall. Of the complete list of species 
from this province a few words may, however, first be said. 

Such a list, which would of course be complete only from 
a purely literary point of view, would comprise some So 

i .Moliondorfi, Ann. Mm, Hint, Nat, St. Petersburg, VI, p. ioi, 

1902. 

^ Glide, Malacologist, IX, p. 1 (1902), 
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species.^ Some oE these stray over the Kakliyen (Kachin) 
moiHitains or up the rivers themselves from Burma into the 
upper Salween valley or the valleys of the tributanes of the 
Irra wadi, but the species and even the genera are for the most 
part Chinese, except in the extreme west of the province. Some 
such characteristic Chinese genera as Gathaica, the range of 
which extends as far west as Kashmir, are absent or almost 
absent from Yunnan, but on the other hand still more 
characteristic genera and subgenera such as Enhadra and 
Holcauchen occur. 

Of the 19 forms represented in the collection now under 
consideration none were collected in the Irrawadi or the 
Salween watersheds, 16 in that of the Mekong, and 3 in that of 
the Yaogtse. It is difficult if not impos.sible to discover 
in what watershed shells recorded previously from Yunnan 
were discovered as the localities published are often those of 
obscure villages, but it is noteworthy that with one exception 
(in which there are different subspecies in the two watersheds) 
no species that Professor Gregory and his son collected was 
found on both the Mekong and the Yangtse. None, moreover, 
except the peregrine Enloia singulaHs ‘dm identical with those 
obtained by the late Dr. John Anderson on the upper Salween. 
These last, indeed, as might have been expected, were for the 
most part not Chinese, but Burmese forms. 


DnSCRlPTIOJS OF THE COLLECTION. 

Family ZONITIDAE. 

1. Heiicarion resinaceiis Heude. 

!885.'^ Belicarion resinacms^'B.^xxdQ^ Mem. Hist, Nat, Enip. Ohinois 1. 
p. 102, Plate XXVT, Fig. 6. 

One large shell in good condition. North foot of Jing-Ia, Jugeh river 
a tributary of the Yangtse. Altitude, 7,200 feet. 29. vii. 22. 

This shell differs from Heude’s figures in that the spire 
is slightly more elevated, but especially in the sculpture, the 
form of the mouth and the structure of the uml)ilicus, the 
agreement is otherwise close. It has the peculiar resinous 
lustre that doubtless suggested the specific name, and has 
almost exactly the same measurements (viz. 20 mm. x 17 
mm. X 10*5 mm.) as those given for the type specimen. 


1 Tlie synonomy of some of the species is so obscure that exact 
numbers arc at present impossible. 

^ Nevill in Anderson’s ZooL Anal, Heti. Yunnan, p. 873. 

T am indebted to Dr. Baini Prashad for information about tiie 
dates of publication of the different parts of Hende’s acicount of the 
molluscs in his Mtooires.’' Parts I and 2 {pp. I~87, Plates XII -XX!) 
were isstied in 1882; part, 3 (pp, 88-124, Plates XXTI-XXXII^ in 188,> 
and part 4jpp. 12d-l90, Plat©$ in 1890. 
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The species was described from *' Ta-kii an -Chen 'Mii Yiin - 

iian< 

2. Subsp. snbresinaceus, noF. 

(Plate 16, Figs. 1, la. 2, 2a). 

Eleven shells (three immature), mostly in poor condition. Oanyon 
of the Mekong above Lo-atar (below Tsekii). 3 vii, 22. 

This form is closely allied to the typical H : resinacetis , hnt 
differs: — ' 

(1) In the smaller size of the shell ; 

(2) 111 its more elevated spire, which however, shows 

some.variation ; 

(3) In the presence of an indistmct peripheral angulation 

on the body- whorl ; 

;4) In the finer sculpture. 

MeastiremenU oj aheUs. 

Height .. . . 11*5 mm. . . 12 5 mm. . .11*75 mm. 

Max. diameter . . 18*5 mm. . . 19-2o mm. . . *20 mm. 

Min. diameter . . 16*75 mm. . . 16*5 mm. . . *16 mm. 

Height of mouth , . 0*5 mm. .. 9*5 mm. .. *9 mm. 

Diameter of mouth *9 mm. . . *9 mm, .. *10 mm. 

Type- specimen. In coll. Z.S.T. (Indian Museiinij, M i 
Paratypes sent to the British Museum. 

This form appears to be no more than a local race or 
environmental phase of H. resmaceiis. The Mekong gorge, 
as Professor Gregory informs me, has a drier climate than the 
Jing-la. ' 

Macrochlamys ? hypoleuca Blanford.^ 

1865. Nanimt {Macrocldamys) hypoleuca/ Blem^ovd, Jour n. As. Sac. 
Bengal {2), XKXlY.p.m, 

1876. Nanina {Macrochlamys) hypoleuca^ Nevill in Anderson’s Zool. Anai . 

' Res, Yunnan, p, 874. 

1906. Macfochlmnys hypoleuca, Blanford and Godwin-A listen Brit, 
Ind. MolL, I, p. 120. 

A single large sheil from Ziirding-kai, half a mile west of Beh-yang- 
Ohang in the basin of the Lqma-Ho. Altitude, 9,600 feet. 

I am not sure of the identification of this shell. It seems 
to be a little flatter than Burmese specimens and is larger 
(max. diam. 15 mm.), but the spire is broken. Nevill records 
the species from Bharao. 

Kalliela lamprocystis Moildff. 

1899, Kalliela lamprocystis, Mollendori^, Ann. Mus. Zool. Si. PHersburg , 
IV, p. 54, Plate II, Fig. 4. 

Two shells (one immature), north of Shihku beside the river Yangtsc, 
on tree-trunks. Altitude, 6,200 feet. 6. viii. 22. 
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' .The large shell agrees very .well with Molleiiclorff’s figure, , 
-but is slightly smaller. The ■ species ' was described from 
between Li-dshia-po' and Knang-ting in Kangsii. 

Family ' TEOCHOMORPHIDAE. 

Trochomorpha demolita .Heiide. , 

i885. Helix demolita^ Heiide, op, cit, p. 108, Plate XXIX, Figs, 7, 7a. 
1902. Pleototropis demoUtaf Qude, op. cU., p.9. 

Described from Tchenk’eou in Szechnan. 

Var. tonkinoram Mabiile. 

1887. Trochomorplia tonhinorum, Mabille, Soc. Malucol. France, 

IV, p. 97, Plate 111, Figs. 1-3. 

1892, TroGhomorpha tonlcinorimi, Pilsbrv in Trvon’s Man. Conch. (2), 
Vm, p. 120, Plate XIX, Figs. 17, 18. 

One shell in perfect condition. Cliff above the Mekong at Awa bend. 
Altitude, 6,400 feet. 30. vi. 22. 

I am convinced that this is merely a. dwarf form of 
Heiide’s Helix demoUta.^^ The outlines are identical and the 
description applies equally well, apart from measurements, to 
both forms. 

The flattened outline of the shell, conoid spire, transverse 
month with its strong terminal projection and depressed upper 
lip, are, considered together, very characteristic. The iiiouth 
is much wider than that of T. sainara (Heiide).^ The measure- 
ments of the specimen from Yunnan are 12*5 mm. x 11*5 mm. 
X 4 mm. To judge from his figure, Mabille’s measurement of the 
height of the shell, which appears to have been a little over 
4 mm. high, was too small. 

The form was described from Tonkin. 

Family HELICIDAE. 

Piectotropis siibmissa (Desh.). 

1873. Helix suhmis stty .Desbayes, Bidl. Arch, Mus, Hut, (Paris), 

IX, p. ii, Plate 11, Figs. 30-32. 

1882. Helix mbmissuy Heude, op. city p. 30, Plate XV, Figs. 2, 2a. 

1887. Helix (Trichia) submismi Try on, Man. Conch. , III, p. 182, 
Plate XXXIX, Figs. 9, 10. 

1899. Piectotropis submissay Mollendorff, op. city p. 64. 

A large number of shells from a cliff above the Mekong at Awa 
bend (altitude, 6,400 feet), and from the canyon of the Mekong above 
Lo-atar, 1-3. vii. 22, 

Most of these specimens are small, not exceeding 10 mm. 
in maximum diameter, but three from the canyon are larger, 
about 13 mm. in maximum diameter. Those which are not 
bleached are rather dark hair-brown, sometimes with a narrow 
white peripheral band. There is considerable variation in 
the flatness of the upper surface of the shell. 

* Helix samam, Heude, op. cit., p. 142. Plate XXXVII, Fig. 3 (1800)- 
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This is one of the most widely distributed of the Giimese 
land'Snaiis. It is found all down the valley of the Yangtse to 
Shanghai. 

7. Eulota similaris (For.). 

1914. Eulota similaris, Gude, Faun. Brit. Ind. MolL, II, p. 2fH)- 

A single shell from Shang-kuan, north west shore of Erh-hal Alti- 
tude, 7,000 feet. 

This shell agrees very well with Burmese examples ex- 
cept that the sculpture is a little stronger. 

The species, according to Gude, has the widest range of 
any land mollusc. There are specimens in the collection of 
the Indian Museum from Sanda in western Yunnan. 

8« Eulota iatxuiiciilorum (Heude). 

1885. Helix latrunculorimi,}lQudei, 02 a. cit., p. 106, Plate XXVII, Fig. IT. 

Two shells, one fresh, one dead. North-west shore of Erli'iiai (Lake 
Tali) near Shang-kuan. Altitude, 7,000 feet. 13, viii. 22. 

The fresh shell agrees closely with Heude's figure in ever\' 
respect except that the columeliai fold is slightly narrower— 
not an important character. The shape differs slightly in the 
other specimen, the moutli in particular being very narrou' 
and the spine higher. 

The species was described from eastern Szechuan. 

9. Euhadra haplozona (Mdlldff.). 

1899. Euhadra haplozona, Mollendorff, op. c^^. , j). 84, Plate V, Fig. 1, 
1919. Euhadra haplozona, Gude, Proc. Mai. Soc., XIII, p. 118. 

Two bleached shells (one broken) from the canyon of tVie Mekong 
above Lo-atar (below Tseku) and one from Tseku. 3. vii. 22. 

The species was described from north-west Szechuan and 
has been recorded from the Min Talley in the same province by 
Gude., 

10. Builminopsis conoideus (Heude). 

1890. Buliminopsis conoideus, Heude, op. ciL, p. 147, Plate XXXVII. 
Fig. 25. 

1899. Buliminopsis Mollendorff, op. cit., p. 131. 

Two broken shells from a cliff above the Mekong at the Awa bend. 
Altitude, 6,400 feet. I. VII, 22. 

The less incomplete of the two specimens agrees well with 
Heiide’s figure. 

The specimen was described from eastern Szechuan 

11. Family BULIMINIDAE (Enidae). 

Buliminos (Mirus) friniaiius (Heude). 

1894. Buliminus frinianiis, Heude, op. cit,, p. 115, Plate XXX, l^ig* S. 
1901. Buliminus frinianua, Mollendorff, Ann; Mxts. Zool St. Petersburg. 
VI, p. 319. 
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Several shells from the gorge of the Mekong nortli of Sha-wa-fcsun 
(altitude, 6,200 feet) and from a clifif above the same riv^er at the Awa 
bend (altitude, 6,400 feet). 30. vi and 1. vii. 22. 

Most of the shells are bleached and opaque. Those that 
retain the periostraciim are of a rather pale hair-brown with a 
white peristome. 

M Ollendorff regards this form as hardly more than a local 
race of mimilus ivom Kiangsu. It was described from 
Wii-.viian ill Anhui Ou-yuan 

12. Bmiimmus (Subzebrinus) tlgricolor, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Figs. 3, 3a). 

A single fresh shell (with many of B. tubios) from the gorge of the 
Mekong above Yaiigtsa . Altitude, 7,000 to 7.500 feet, lO" vi. 22. In 
arid conditions. 

The shell is dextral, small and solid, ventricose, rather 
broadly ovate, acuminate, with six whorls. Except the body- 
wliorl, the whorls are all shallow and increase in depth verv 
gradually. The body- whorl is almost as deeii as the fourth and 
fifth whorl.s together. The suture is linearly impressed and b,y 
no means oblique. The whorls are slightly convex. The 
bod,y-whorl devscends comparativeh^ little. The umbilicus is 
narrowly rimate. The mouth is pear-shaped and rather large. 
Its peristome is widely interrupted. There is a minute but 
prominent rounded tubercle just within the lip at its left 
upper extremity. The lip is narrowly flattened and expanded. 
The external surface has a porcellaneous appearance. It is 
pale luteous on the protoconch, which consists of the first 
three whorls, lutesceant on the fourth whorl with brownish 
longitudinal streaks on the younger parts, and shining white 
on the remainder of the shell with deep chestnut streaks on 
the lower parts. The first two whorls are smooth and slightly 
polished, the third sculptured with fine, close -set longitudinal 
striae. These become stronger on the lower parts and promi- 
nent but very irregular costae, always of a shining white 
colour, take their place on the lower parts of the body-wliorL 

The species is remarkable for its ventricose shell, in this 
respect resembling the Himalayan B. nivicola, which, however, 
has a sinistral shell and a more conoidal outline and is less 
acuminate. 

Type- specimen in the Z.SJ. (Indian Museum), M 

13. Buliminus (Subzebrinus) dolichostoma MolldiT. 

1901. Buliminus {Subzebrinus) dolichostoma^ Wiegmann, op. ciL^ p. 228, 
Plate X, -Figs. 22, 23 (anatomy). 

1901. BuHminun dch’c/iosiowa, MoHendorff , op, cit., p. 338, Plate XII. 

■ ' Figs. 13, 14. 

I attribute to this species without much doubt a '' dead,"' 
perhaps siibfossil but perfect shell and an imperfect young 
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shell ill the same condition from Shangkiian near the N.W. 
shore of Erh-hai (Lake Tali) (altitude, 7,000 feet), taken inearth 
with maiiY lacustrine forms. The ahelL which is completely 
decolourised, agrees fairly well with MolleodorH’s figures to 
outlines and precise!}' in dimensions. It is perhaps very 
slightly more coooidal and has the peristomal tubercle less 
well-developed. 

The species was described from the province of Kansu, 
between Yu 'lin-qiian and Wen-hsien. 

14. Biiliminus (Piipinidius) chrysalis, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Pigs. 4, 4a). 

A large series of shells witli the dried aiiimais was obtained in 
the gorge above Yangtsa in the Mekong valley betw^een 7,000 and 7,500 
feet in jiily, on granite, in somewhat arid conditions. 

The shell has six whorls and is dextral and of a large 
size , but thin and light. The protoconcli is broad at id helici- 
form, but the rest of the shell from the fourth whorl 
downwards is broadly cylindrical. The apex is acuminate. 
The first three whorls increase in breadth very rapidly, the 
fourth is much narrower above than below, but the rest of the 
shell lias an almost uniform breadth Tlie fifth whorl is more 
than twice as high as the fourth, and the bod\’-wliori higher 
than these two together. The suture is oblique and hardly 
impressed ; the whorls are not convex. Tiie base of the body- 
whorl is strongly compressed but not at all keeled. The 
umbilicus is deeply rimate and very oblique at its opening. 
The mouth is large, ovate, obliquely pointed above, with 
its main axis forming an obtuse angle with that of the 
shell. The peristome is complete and without armature. 
The lip is hardly at all expanded and very narrowly everted. 
The surface has a dull lustre. The sculpture consists of 
oblique longitudinal striae of variable strength. Sometimes, 
on some parts, they form separate ridges which have the 
character of costae. The protoconch is pale chestnut; the 
rest of the shell dirty flesh -colour, sometimes with irregular 
brownish longitudinal streaks. 

The rad ula is remarkable for the fact that the central 
is hardly at all differentiated from the inner laterals either 
in size or in outline. There is no trace in these teeth of lateral 
denticulations but each consists of a basal portion and a 
single cusp in the form of a somewhat irregular isosceles 
triangle, the apex of which is often blunted by use. The 
upper proximal margin is almost evenly rounded. When 
unworn the cusp is slightly longer than the basal portion. 
There are about 20 teeth of this kind in a transverse row, 
including the central in the middle. On the teeth beyond 
these an internal lateral cusp makes its appearance in the 
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form of a triangular projection, but so gradually that it is 
difficult to say exactly on what tooth it first appears. As the 
series precedes outwards on both sides the main cusp becomes 
narrower and sharper, and the lateral cusp more prominent. 
After about 12 teeth the latter becomes minute and coo tin ties 
in this condition to the edge of the radula. There are about 
80 teeth in a transverse row. 

Type-specimen in the Z.S.L (Indian Museum), M 
Para types in the British Museum. 

The species is probably related to B. heucleanus Ancey ^ 
from the province of Szechuan, but the shell is much broader 
and has one whorl less and the lip is still narrower. In this 
last character, however, it does not conform to Mdliendorffis 
definition of the subgenus Petraeomastus, of w^hich B. Imndeanus 
is the type and from wffiich it also differs in the absence of the 
peristomal tubercle. 

15, Buliminus (Petraeomastus) latilabrum, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Figs. 5, 5a). 

A good series of shells with dried animals in them was obtained 
on the upper Yangt.se west of Pung-tsu-la (altitude about 9,500 feet) 
in July in very arid conditions; also a single shell at Shahi (altitude, 
9,600) in the same district on a tributary of the Yangtse. 

The shell is of large size, but rather thin, eight- whorled 
dextral, snbcylindrical and tapering towards the apex from the 
sixth whorl upwards. The apex is very minutely mucronate. 
The whorls increase in depth evenly and progressively, more 
rapidly in the upper part of the shell than below. The seventh 
is about twice as deep as the sixth, but the body- whorl is not 
as deep as these two together. The protoconch passes 
gradually into the younger whorls. The suture is linear and 
slightly impressed; the whorls are slightly convex. The 
base is compressed for a considerable distance and does not 
descend so much as in some species. . It expands round the 
mouth abruptly. The umbilicus is very narrowly rimate and 
hardly perforate, The mouth is large and oval, oblique, and 
situated on the left of the shell. The peristome is widely 
interrupted, but joined by a thin callus. There is an obscure 
tubercle at its left upper extremity. The lip is verv widely 
expended and flattened and slightly retroverted, forming an 
almost membraneous annular plate, which is more or less 
broken in all the specimens examined. The surface of the 
shell has a dull lustre. The sculpture consi.sts of fine, irre- 
gular curved longitudinal striae and sometimes of obscure 


1 Bulimhins ilrihefanus^ Heudo (nec. PfoiriVr), op, oit.^ Plato XVII, 
Fig. 9. B. [Na%>aeus)heudeanustAi\\hf.T.^ iii Bela Szecheny’s Brgchn 

, II , 603, Plat© III Mgs.'S,, Q : ■ 
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iiialieations, which as a rule, confined to the basah and 
pennltimate whorls. The protoconch is dull chestnut. This 
colour passes into an obscure liliaceous or vinous tint on the 
other whorls. Irregular vertical vinous or brownish striae are 
sometimes present. The lip is pure white, while the internal 
surface is tinged with brown. One specimen (fromShahi) is of 
an almost uniform pale, 3 'eilowish colour. 

The rarlula. The teeth are shorter than in B. chrysalis 
but broader and the central is distinctly shorter than the 
inner laterals. The upper margin of the cusp is irregularly 
trilobecL The transition from laterals to marginals (counting 
the latter from the point at which the lateral cusp appears) 
is more abrupt and the main cusp of the marginals is 
more expanded and blunter, while the outer cusp is more 
prominent and gradually assumes a pectinate character with 
from three to five small sharp denticuiations. Sometimes the 
main cusp, which persists distinct, is broadly bilobed, but this 
appears to be an abnormality. The formula is 24TTl*li 24. 

Type-specimen in the (Indian Museum), M 

Paratypes in the British Museum. 

The species seems to be related to B . semilartus Mollendorff. 
The shell, however, is distinctly larger and more strongly 
sculptured and has the last three whorls deeper, the mouth 
larger, the umbilicus apparemtly deeper, the body- whorl 
siibcarinate instead of evenly convex in vertical view and 
the lip still more expanded. B, semifarius (Mollendorff, 
op. Plate XV, Figs. 1-5) was described from several localities 
in Szechuan 

16. Buliminus (Holcaocben) gregoriana, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Figs. 7, 7a). 

The species is abundant in the gorge of the Mekong north of 
Sha-wa-tsun at an altitude of 6,200 feet at the end of June. 

The shell is dextral, small, solid, elongate, somewhat 
fusiform, bluntly acuminate and 0latisilia4ikQ. It has eight 
whorls- The apex is minutely and obliquely mammillate. 
The suture is impressed and the whorls, especially the second 
and third, are somewhat convex. The first four whorls form 
the protoconch. The whorls increase in depth gradually and 
the depth of the body- whorl is considerably less than that of 
the two preceding whorls together, This whorl is not or 
hardly constricted in the upper part. Its base is compressed 
abruptly and the constriction is apparent only on the right 
side. The whorl descends very little and the mouth is in 
exactly the same plane in its longer axis as the ventral surface 
of the whorl. The shell is rimate and the umbilicus is deep 
but not perforate at its base. The month is vertical, subquad- 
rate and comparatively small. The peristome is incomplete 
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but joined by an obscure callus. At the left upper corner 
there is a narrow vertical canal with an obscure tubercle 
forming its border at either side. There is no trace of a 
palatal fold. The protoconch has a rather dull surface but 
the basal whorls are highly polished. The sculpture of the 
former consists of close-set longitudinal striae. These become 
stronger on the lower w^horls. The colour of the protoconch is 
dull horny brown, minutely speckled with black. The lower 
•whorls are dirty white with two broad spiral bands of dark 
chestnut, joined together here and there by irregular vertical 
streaks of the same colour. The lower band is often Inddeii, 
except on the body- whorl, in the suture. 

The Radula. The teeth are naturall,y smaller than in the 
preceding species but appear to be relatively larger as 
compared with the shell. The whole radula is narrower. The 
main cusp of the teeth is narrower and more sharply pointed 
and the transition from laterals to marginals more mark- 
ed. The central is much shorter than the laterals. The 
outer marginals are broad and shallow with a large inner 
pointed cusp and several smaller outer teeth. The formula 
is 16-7T 7T6. 

Type-specimen in Z.S.I. (Indian Museum), M 
Paratypes in the British Museum. 

B. gregoriana is probably related to B. cmceyi HilberJ 
from Panto, Ost-tibet.” a locality which Mollendorff (op. 
cit.), corrects to ‘‘ Ben-to, Yunnan.” The shell is, however, 
smaller and shorter and tapers more towards the apex, and 
the mouth is more oblique. 

17, Biiliminus (Holcauchen) tubios, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Pigs. 6, 6a}. 

Tii© species is evidently very abundant in the gorges in the Yangtsa 
district of the upper Mekong, where it was collected in large number.^ 
at altitudes between 7,000 and 7,500 feet in July. Some specimens 
were found on red sandstone. 

The shell is dextral, has nine whorls and is rather solid, 
extremely long and narrow, very like a Glausilia in appear- 
ance. It tapers slightly towards the apex, which is minutely 
mucronate, from the seventh whorl, the two ba.sal whorls being 
cylindrical. The suture is narrowly impressed and the whorls 
except the body whorl, which is constricted in the middle, are 
distinctly convex . The protoconch is composed of the first four 
whorls. The first eight whorls increase in size gradually and 
progressively. The upper part of the body-whorl is larger than 


I Hilber, op. cit., p. 611, Plate IV, Pig 7. Hilber placed B. anccj/r 
provisionally in Zebrina, and Mollendorff {op, cit., p. 370) in Cdausitiopna , 
but neither had been able to examine the interior of the shell. 
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the penultimate whorl hut considerably shorter than that wiiori 
and the seventh together. The base is strongly constricted from 
side to side, and provided with a blunt keel. It descends con- 
siderably and turns forwards abruptly,, expanding triimpet-wise 
and leaviiifij a comparatively large oblique, oval iimbilicus open. 
The mouth lies to the left of the middle line and is nearly ver- 
tical. It has an oval outline and is surrounded by a flattened 
and considerably expanded lip, which is only interrupted by a 
narrow, oblique channel situated in the left upper corner but 
directed obliquely towards the right. The channel as seen under 
the lens has a spout-like appearance. There is no internal arma - 
ture. The sculpture consists of fairly stout, conversely oblique 
lines, which are crossed by microscopic, spiral impressed striae. 
On the body-whorlthe former becomes coarser and almost assume 
the character of costae. ' There is a fine impressed spiral iine 
running just below the suture on the upper margin of each 
whorl. The protoconch varies in colour from liiteous to deep 
chestnut. The rest of the shell is pale bluish gre,y sometimes 
tinged and blotched wdth chestnut. The peristome is cream- 
colour with a chestnut ring internally. 

The radiila is very like that of B. gregoriana, but the cusps 
of the teeth are longer and rather narrow’er and the ribbon 
as a whole is narrow^er. The central is less different from 
the laterals, but distinctly shorter than them. The formula is 
]5*6T'6T5. 

Type- specimeur hi .the Y.S. I . (Indian Museum), .jH 
Paratypes in the British Museum. ■ ■ 

This species is evidently related closely to Stu rally's * 
Seriua mthaica var. egressa, but the shell is still larger, has 
a whorl less and is slightly ’ more' spindle-shaped, while the 
peristome is still more expanded. ; ' The 'colour also appears to 
be different. ■ . . 

Measurements of Shells of New Species of Bultmlnus, 

{=. Ena), . ■ ■ 

B. {Mirus) tigricolo7\ 

Height of shell ' . . 8-5. mm. ■ ■ 

'Max., diameter ... ,.5 . mm. 

, Height of mouth . . 3 mm.' 

Max. diameter . . 2 , mm. 

B. (Petraeomastus) latilabrum. 

Height of shell ■ ' . . , 30 ■ mm. 27 5mm 26*5 mm.. 24*5 mm. 
Max. diameter . 12*5 mm. 11*5 mm, 11*5 mm. 10 mm. 

Height of mouth . . 11*5 mm. 8*5 mm. 8*5 mm. 8*5 mm. 

Max. diameter .. 6*5 mm. 6*5 mm. 6*5 mm. 5 mm. 


^ Sturany, Denkschr. K. Akad. Wiss.^ LXX, p. H“>, Plate III, 
Figs. 14-16 (Vienna, IPOi). 
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Br ( P'Upimdms^ 

Height of shell .. 24*5 mm. 26 moi. 

Max. diameter .. 14*5 mm. 14 mm 

Height “of mouth .. 10 miu. 10*5 mm. 
Max. diameter . . 6'5 mm. 7 mm. 


25 mm. 2i'6mm. 
I3nHii. 13-5 mm. 
10 ram. 10 5 mm. 
7 mm. 7 mm. 


B. {Holcauchen) gregoriana. 

Height of shell 

10 mm. 

Max. diameter ' 

3 mm. 

Height of mouth 

2*5 mm. 

Max., diameter 

T5 mm. 

B. {Holcauchen) hibios 

Height of Shell 

14 mm. 

.Max. ■'diameter / ; ... 

3 5 mm. 

Height of mouth . , 

3 mm. 

Max, diameter . . 

2 mm. 


9 • 5 m m . 1 0 m m . 1 0 m m . 
3*5 mm. 3*5 mm. ' 3 mm. 
2*5 mm. 2*5 mm. ' 2*5 mm. 
1 ' 5 m m . 1-5 m ra . I * 5 m, m . 


14 mm. 13*5 mm. 

3*15 mm, 3 mm. 
■' 2-5 mm. ^ . 2*5 mm. 
2 mni. 2 mm. 


Family CYCLOPHOKIDAE. 

19. Ptychopoma delavayaiium (Heiide). 

I89<). Mnxoatoma delavaymium^t^QXide, op. cit., p. 127, Plat© XXXVI, 
Figs. 8, 8a, 8b. 

1902. Ptychopoma delavayanum, Kobelt, Oyclophoridae in Das Tierreioh, 
■xVI,p. 81. 

A considerable number of shells (mosth^ with the animal dried in 
them), from the gorge of the Mekong north of Sha-wa-tsun (altitude 6,200 
feet), from the canyon of the Mekong above Lo-atar and from the gorge 
in granite* above Yangtsa (7,000-7,500 feet). I-IO. vii. 23. 

In most of the specimens the peristome is less well devel- 
oped than it is figured by Heude. The raduia, which has been 
extracted for me by Dr. Baini Prashad;is that of a normal 
Oyqlophorid. 

The species was described from Taii«fu in Yunnan. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE m 
Land and Freshwater Shhlls from .Yldntnan. ■ 
HeMcarion resinace-us Heiide siibsp. stibresinaceus Annandale. 


Figs. 1, 1«. Side and upper view of a shell from Canyorrof the 
Mekong above Lo-Atar. Natural size. 

Figs. Type shell from the same locality as the one repro- 

duced in fig, 1. Natural size. 


Figs. 3, 3n. 
Figs. 4, 4a. 
Figs. 5,' 5a. 
Figs. 6, 6a. 
Figs. 7, 7a. 

Figs. 8, 8a. 

Fig. 0. 

Fig, 10. 

Fig. 11. 

Fig. 12. 


Btdiniimis {Siibzehrmus) iigrieolor Annandale. Type- 
shell from gorge of Mekong above Yangtsa, ventral 
and dorsal view.s. x 2. 

Buiiminus (Ptipimdms) chrysalis Annsiudah. Type 
shell from the gorge above Yangtsa in the Mekong 
valley ; dorsal and ventral views. Natural size. 

Bidiminiis iPelraeomastus) latilahnim Annandale. 
Type-shell from upper Yangtsa west of Pong- 
tsii-la; ventral and dorsal views. Natural size. 

Buliminm {Holmuclien) tuhios Annandale. Type- 
shell from the gorges of tlie Yangtsa district of 
the upper Mekong ; ventral and dorsal views, x 2. 

Bidiminus (Holeaiicken) gregoriana Annandale. 
Type-shell from the gorge of the Mekong north of 
Sha wa-tsim ; ventral and dorsal views, x 2. 

Ehomhunio'psis superstes (Neumayr). Right valve “ 
from north-western shores of the Lake Tali ; outer 
and inner views. Natural size, 

Corhicida iamarckiana (Primek Right valve of a 
specimen from Pangaloi. Natural size. 

Corbietda Nevill. Right valve of the 

type-.specimen from Manwyne, Yunnan. Natural 
size, 

Go7'hioida andersoniana lit&viW. Right valve of the 
type-specimen from Momein, Yunnan. Natural 
size. 

Oorhicida ferruginea Heude. Left valve of a speci- 
men froTB Chifcien valley. Natural size. 


Gorhicula praeterita Heude. 

Figs. 13, 13a. Outer and inner views of the right valve of a speci- 
men from Lake Tali. Natural size 

Figs. 136, 13c. Outer and inner views of the left valve of the speck 
men photographed in figs. 13, 13a. Natural size. 

Fig. 13d, Lower margin of the specimen figured in figs. 13 a-c* 

showing the greatly thickened edge. Natural size. 




37, ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
, TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY, 
F.R.S. (1922). 

AQUATIC GASTROPOD MOLLUSCS. 

By N. Annandalb, D.Sg., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., QJM., Zoologic(a 
8'urvey of India. 

(With Plate 17), 

The collection of aquatic snails made by Professor Gregory 
and his son in Western Yunnan is even more interesting than 
that of land snails, for it includes numerous specimens (both 
recent and subfossil) from the great lake Erh-hai, sometimes 
called Lake Tali, which contains one of the most interesting 
lacustrine faunas known. It so happens that the Indian 
Museum is particular!}^ rich in specimens from this lake, for 
we possess not only the collection of the late Dr. John 
Anderson^ which was described by Nevill, but also a much 
larger one obtained on two occasions by Dr. J. Coggin Brown 
of the Geological Survey of India, as well as a few shells of 
particular importance from the collection of the late Father 
Heude of Zi-Ka-Wei. Most of Benson’s specimens from 
Cantor’s Chusan collection are also in the Museum and as we have 
in addition shells from another great lake in Yunnan (Kun- 
yang-hai) from the collection of Messrs Sowerby and Fulton, 
I am able to give a fairly full account of what is known of the 
lacustrine and fluviatile gastropods of the province of Yunnan. 

The following is a list of the species at present recognized, 
including those described in this paper. Those of which the 
names are marked with a star are represented in the Gregory 
collection. I have not been able to recognize with certainty 
all the A^iviparidae described by Heude, but all are probably 
forms of the species discus.sed here. 


List OF the Aquatic Gastropods of Yunnan. 


Fam. Rissoidae. 

■ Siibfaiii. Lithoglyphinae., 

LitJioglyphus tali e7isis/^ sp, nov. .. 
Siibfam. Triciilinae. 

Tricula gregoriana Aand. ■ . . 
Siibfam. Amnicolmae. 

Hydrobioides (Far afossar ulus) 
delavayamis (Heiide) 

Fam. Delavayidae. 

Delavaya rupicola Heiide . . 

Parapyrgula coggmi Annd. and 
Prasliad 

Paraprososthenia gredleri ^ (Neum.) 
Fenouilia hicingulata Heude 

Fain . Melaniidae. 

Semisulcosfj'ira (?) ariskirdionmi 
(Heude) 

Semisulcospira laiita (Fulton) 

S emis ideas pi ra dtdeis (Fulton) . » 

Fam. Viviparidae. 

fivipara quadrala (Benson) 
Vivipara margaryaeformis Mansuy 

Vivipara margaryoides Annd. 
Margarya ^nelanoides * Nevill 

Margarya mo7ioii Dautz, and Fisoh. 
Lecythomneha lecythis (Benson) , . 

Lecythoconcha lecythoides (Benson) 

Lecythoconcha malleata (Reeve) . . 

Fam. Limnaeidae., 

Limnaea andersoniaiia * Nevili 


Erh-hai (SobfossiH) 
Upper Mekong. 


I.an-kong. 


Hai-sinear Erh-hai. 

Erh-hai. 

Erh-hai. 

Lakes of A’'unnan, 


Upper Yangtse 
tern. 

K un-y ang-hai ( Yun - 
nan Lake). 

Kun -yang- hai ( Yiin - 
nan Lake),. 

China. 

S.E. Yunnan (fossil) i 
possibly I'oriqiiin 

Erh ■ hai (subfossil) . 

Erh- hai ' „ and , U ppei 
Yangtse system. 

S.W. Yunnan. 

S.E. Assam to Haina.ii ' 
and (?) Japan. 

W. Yunnan and Sze- 
chuati^ , to , SiE. 
China. 

■" "W.^ Yunnan to Japan,, 
' ,and vS.' E. ^China. 

Assam; ; ':,U.' i; ;Bu:rma 
W* Yunnan ; Central 
Asia; N,-W. Fron- 

: . tier of; India);; Nepal ^ 
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Limnaea ytmnanensis Nevill 
F am . Planorbid ae . 


W . Y u nnan , as far 
east as Erh-hai. 


Gy miihis long sj), nov, . . Upper Mekong. 

Several points in this list are noteworthy. First!?, we 
notice the complete absence of Ampnllariidae, which are 
abundant in parts of Burma and Siam but do not occur 

in an 37 part of China, where the}’ are apparently replaced by 
gigantic Viviparidae of the genus LecytlioconcJia, Secondly, 
the absence of Melaniidae from Western Y^iinnan is peculiar. 
Those which occur in the eastern and central parts of the 
proAince are not related to Burmese forms. The most inter- 
esting fact, however, is the occurrence of the apparently 
endemic and highly peculiar lacustrine genera Delmmya, Para- 
pyrgula, Paraprososthe^iia and Fenoiiilia in the lakes of the 
province. A peculiar feature of those molluscs is their close 
resemblance to certain tertiar}’ forms from Central Europe. ^ 
A similar resemblance has been noticed between the Vivi- 
paridae of Yunnan and these of the Plaistacian beds of central 
and eastern Europe and tlie Levant. This resemblance is 
certain!}^ due, as 1 have demonstrated elsewhere,’^ not to a 
common ancestry but to convergent evolution, and 1 am of 
the opinion that the similarity between the other lacustrine 
gastropods of the lakes of Yunnan and those of tertiary basins 
in Europe is probably due to the same cause Before dis- 
cussing the matter fully, however, it will be necessary for me 
to make a more detailed study of the tertiar}’ molluscs, and 
this is not possible at present in Calcutta. 

Family RISSOI DAE. 

Subfamily Lithoglyphinab. 

Genus Lithoglyphus Hartmann. 

Although this genus has been confused with the indigenous 
genus Fenouilia, at least one true species (L. Uliputmms 
Gredler) has already been described from China. The radula ^^ 
has been figured by Dr. Baini Prashad and m 3 "self. I have 
here to describe a new species closely allied to the type-species 
the genus, so far as can be seen from the shell alone. 

Lithoglyphus taliensis, sp no V. 

The shell is of comparatively large size and has 3| whorls. 
The bndy-whorl is comparativelAt shallow and very oblique, 


^ See Neuraayr, A^. Jahrb. /. Min. Geok n. Pal., JJ, p. 21 {1883). 

Annandale, Proc. Eoy> Soc. (B) XGVI, pp. 60-76 (1924). 

^ Ree, Inch Mus.<, XVI, p. 416, Fig. lb (1919). 
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expanding considerably towards the mouth, convex below and 
subcarlnate on the periphery?'. The penultimate whorl is 
highly convex and considerably deeper than the whorl and a 
half above it. The apical half whorl is raised and about half 
as deep as the first complete whorl. The suture is linear and 
deeply impressed. In ventral view the body-whorl is some- 
W' hat elongate and the spire appears minute. The mouth is 
oblique and comparatively narrow. Its height is considerably 
more than half that of the whole shell. The columella is 
feebly arched and its callus poorly developed. The sculpture 
consists of fine longitudinal striae on the body-whori, set far 
apart but becoming more numerous and better developed on 
the youngest part of the whorl. The surface is highly polished. 

Height of shell .. .. 8-25 mm. 

Max. diam. , . . . 7 mm. 

Height of mouth .. 4 5 mm. 

Type-specimoi. M 2i.S.I. {Ind. Mus.). 

Locality. Shang-tung near N.W. shore of Erh hai (Lake 
Tali), Xunnan ( ? subfossil) in raised beach. 

The single shell has the lip incomplete. It resembles that 
of the European L. naiicoides Fer. closely, but the spire is a 
little higher, the suture more impressed and the body-whorl 
not so evenly? convex. 

Subfamily AftiNicoLiNAn. 

I include in this subfamily the genera separated by some 
aut.hors into Amnicolinae and Bithyniinae, as they are linked 
together by two subgenera of Amnicola [Alocinma and Pseu- 
damnicola) both of which have a spiral but calcareous oper- 
culum. The name Amnicolinae has undoubted priority. 

Genus Hydrobioides Nevill, 

Subgenus Parafossaruius Annandale. 

1924. Parafo8sarulm, Annandale, Journ. Malac. Soc.^ XVI, p. 28, 

I have recently proposed this subgenus for the Chmese 
s]3eeies which have the shell-sculpture (if present) spiral and 
lack a varix on the lip. Certain Burmese forms will also have 
to be included in it, the name Hydrobioides (s.s.) being confined 
to the type-species {H. tiirrita), to the various forms of H. nassa 
and to a new species which I hope to describe shortl 3 ^ The 
shell resembles that of Fachydrobia Crosse and Fischer, but 
the operculum and the male organ are very different. 

Hydrobioides (Parafossaruius) delavayanus (Heude). 

1910. Bithinia delavayana.PL^xxd^. Mem. Nat. Hist. Einp. Chinoiff, 1, 
p. 170, Plabe XLII, Mg. 5. 
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1 have not seen fciiis species, which is only known from 
Heude’s description and figures. 

Subfamily Triculinae 

1924. Triculina©, xAnnandale. American Journ Hygiene ^ M.onogTSbphie 

Ser. HI, p. 276. 

1 have recently proposed this new subfamily for the 
genera Triciila Benson, Taihiia Annand. and Oncomelania 
(jiredler. 

(■Tenus Tricula Benson. 

gregoriana is figured in the paper cited Plate XXXYl. 
.Figs. i. 2. 

Tricula gregoriana Annandale. 

Shell small, solid, slender, elongate, ovate, colloidal, 
acuminate, naturally pale fulvous but covered with a blackish 
deposit, with strong longitudinal striae, with 6| whorls ; the 
suture impres.sed, not verj? oblique, with the upper margin of 
the whorls narrowly flattened outside it: the body- whorl in 
dorsal view about as deep as the two preceding whorls together ; 
the umbilicus imperforate ; the mouth ovate, oblique, sharply 
pointed and slightly retroverted above ; the peristome thin, 
continuous. 

Operculum horny, thin, paiicispiral, ovate. 

Type^specinmi. Ai Z.SJ. (Paratypes sent to the 

British Museum.) 

Locality. Cliff above the Mekong at the Awa bend, 
Yunnan; altitude 6,400 feet. 

Family DELAVAYIDAE, nov. 

I propose this new family for the peculiar Chinese molluscs 
of the genera Delavaya and Fenouilia Heude, Parapyrgula 
Annandale and Prashad and Paraprososthenia Annandale. 
All these genera are apparently endemic in Yunnan as living 
forms, but Pamprososthenia is also known as a tertiary fossil 
from the Northern Shan States of Burma. 

The family may be defined as follows: 

Small pec tini branchiate gastropods of lacustrine habitat 
with thin but porcellaneous shells of turrited or trochiform 
(or neritiform) shape and covered with a thin adherent, but 
coriaceous periostracum of a pale olivaceous colour. Oper- 
culum thin, paucispiral, ovate. Radula with the dental 
formula 2 riT'2: the central tooth onicuspid without 
lateral denticulations but with a series of basal denticulations 
at either side; the laterals with a single very broad and 
prominent cusp, with or without small subsidiary denticula- 
tions; the marginals with a homogeneous series of sharp 
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clenticulBtions:. Gill-filaments long, extending almost all the 
way across the roof of the branchial cliamber. Male intro- 
iiiittent organ absent (? ahvays). 

Type-genus. Delavaya Hende. 

Geographical and palaeontological range. The lakes of 
Ynmiaii and possibly Cambodia; also the tertiary lake-beds 
of the Northern Shan States of Burma. 

Key to the Genera of Delavayidae. 

1 Shell trochiform .. .. Fenmiilia. 

2. Shell tnrrited, conical or conoidal. 

A. vShell smooth, conoidal. Lateral 

teeth of radula without sub- 
sidiary denticiilations . . Delavaya. 

B. Shell with a spiral ridge or 

ridges. 

I. Shell with a single smooth 
periphei’al ridge. Lateral 
teeth of radula with lateral 
denticiilations . . Parapyrgula. 

XL Shell with more tlian one 

tuberculate spiral ridge . . Paraprososthenia. 

Possibly the Cambodian genus Lacimopsis Desha^'es also 
belongs to this family. The shell is neritiform with the spire 
lateral in position and with a tooth on the columella. The 
radula (figured by Poirier in Journ. Conchyliol., XXIX, p. 6, 
Plate III, Fig. 5, 1881) has a nnicuspid central and an enlarged 
cusp on the lat‘3rals with subsidiary dentieulatioirs. 

1 have examined good series of the shells of all the Yioi- 
nanese genera and the radula of all but Paraprososthenia \ also 
the soft parts of Fenoiiilia and dried specimens of Delavaya 
and Parapyrgula. 

The texture of the shell and periostracum and the struc- 
ture of the radular teeth are particularly chara(3tenstio, as 
is also, in all probability, the absence of an in tromittent orgaii 
in the male. In this last character, and also to some extent in 
the structure of the radular teeth, the family approaches the 
North American Pieuroceratidae, in which Ih*. Baini Prashad 
and 1 inoiuded three of the genera provisionally in 1919. 

Genus Delavaya Hende. 

1889. Delavaya, Heude, Journ. Conchyliol., XXXV'HI, p, 46. 

Delavaya rupicola Heude. 

1890 Delavaya rupicola, Heude, Mem. Hist. Nat. Einp. Ghinois, 1. 

p. 172, Plate XXXIII, Figs. 8-9, 10 and 10a. 

1919. Delavaya rupicola, Annandale and Prashad, Hec. Ind. Mus.. XVJ, 
p. 42, L 
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This species, which was described from the lake Hai-si 
near Erh-hai in Yunnan, is not represented in the Gregoi'v 
collection, but I ha^e examined a series of shells from that 
of Heude. From one of these my assistant Mr. Srinixasa Rao 
has extracted the radula, It agrees fairly well with Heude's 
figure, except that three basal denticulation.s are present on 
each side of the central tooth, w'hereas he showed a simple 
ridge in this position. The laterals differ from those of Para- 
pyrgula in having no subsidiary denticulations at the sides 
of the cusp. 

Heude published figures of the branchial laineliae and 
of the head He shows the latter as bearing on the neck 
behind th.e eyes an intromittent organ apparently like that 
of certain Hydroi)iidae, ” but as his figures were drawn from 
dried specimens no great reliance can be placed upon tliein. 
It seems to me not improbable that the so-called penis was 
really a fold of the mantle. 

The species (and the genus) is known only from a small 
lake ill the neigh boiirliood of Tali-fu. 

Genus Parapyrgiila Annandale and Prashad. 

1919. Parapyrgiila (siibgenus of Paraprososthenia), Annandale and 
Prashad, Rec, hid. Mus., XVI, pp. 410. 420, Figs. ID, 2. 

The radula of the monot^'p® of this genus differs in so 
important a character (the presence of subsidiary dentieula- 
tions on the cusp of the lateral teeth) from that of Delavaya 
that they must be regarded as distinct. The structure of the 
suture of the shell is also very different and its perfectly 
conical outline wuth a single smooth spiral ridge is eharacteris- 
tie. 

The shell differs from that of f including Neu- 

mayr’s subgeuus Diana) in its much more expanded mouth 
and particularly in the structure of the periostracum, whicli 
in Pyrgula is quite smooth. Nothing seems to be known of the 
anatomy of that genus, but the radula in the apparently allied 
Pyrgulopsls of North America has many fine deticulatious on 
all the teeth.' 

Parapyrgula coggioi Annandale and Prashad. 

A large series of empty shells, with equally large or even 
larger series of those of Fenouilia bicingulatu and Paraprc- 
sostherda gredleri, was obtained from the earth of a raised 
beacli at Shang-kuan near the N.W. shore of Erh-hai. Di. 
Coggin Browm collected living specimens on tlie lower surface 


1 See Walker, Univ. Michigan Mus. Ptibl. No. 0, p. 30, Fig. 1<)2 
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of stones in the lake at the same plaee. The specimens show 
little variation. 

Both this and the next genus are known only from Erh- 
liai, at any rate living. 

Type- specimen. M --- .7-”, Z.S L {Ind. Mus.). 

Genus Paraprososthenia Annandale. 

1898. Prososthenia, ISTeumayr {nec 1869), Wiss. Ergebn. Reise Bela 
Szhhenyii II, p 653. 

1919. Paraprososthenia, Annandale, Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., L, p. 209. 

1919. Paraprososthenia , Annandale and Prashad, Rec. Ind. Mus., XVI, 
p. 42 ). 

Unfortunately we still lack information about the oper- 
culum, radula and soft parts of the genus, but the structure 
of the periostracum, the texture of the shell and the character 
of the lip, which is thin and somewhat expanded, are so like 
those of Parapyrgida that a close relationship is indicated. 

The shell differs from that of the Kainozoic European 
Fossarulus in its thin outer lip and somewhat expanded mouth. 

Paraprososthenia gredleri (Neumayi’). 

1883. Diana gredleri, Neumajn\ N . Jahrb. /. Min. Qeol. u. Pal.y II, 
p. 24. 

1898. Prososthenia {?) gredleri, id., op. dt., p. 654, Plate IV, Fig.^. 2, 3. 

Professor Gregory’s expedition obtained many specimens, 
as already stated, from earth near the N,W. shore of Erh-hai 
and I have found in the collection of the Zoological Survey 
of India a number of fresher shells from the same place 
collected by Dr. Coggin Brown. Among these there are some 
very young shells in which the piotoconch is fairly well pre- 
served. It differs considerably from that of the Burmese 
fossil P. 7nmufa, in which the spiral sculpture is tuberculate 
from its commencement, whereas in P. gredleri it has the 
character of a smooth and prominent ridge on tlie 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th whorls. The extreme apex is missing in all the speci- 
■■■mens. 

The periostracum is of a pale green colour, thin but 
thrown into characteristic vertical folds, especially over the 
prominent parts of the sculpture. 

Genus Fenouilia Heude, 

1889. Lithoglyphus .'^Qxmxayv {nee Hartmann), op. til., p. 655. 

1889. Heude, op. cit., p. 46. 

191 9. Fenouilia, Annandale and Prashad, op. eit., p. 417. 

Fenouilia bicingulata Heude. 

1889. Fenouilia bicingulata, Heude, op. , p. 46. 

1890. Fenouilia hicingulatai id., op cit., p. 172, Plate XXXIII, Fig. 11, 
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1 898. Lithoglypfms Kreitneri, Neumayr, » P- Plate IV, Figs. 7, S. 

1904. Julienia cmnnata, Fulton, Joiirn. MalacoL Soo, , XI, p. 52 1 , Platel V. 
1919. Fenouilia Annandale and Prashad, loc. cit,, Fig. iC 

(raduia). 

This appears to be the most widely distributed species in 
the family. It has been described under three different names 
from three of the lakes of Yunnan, from Erh-hai, from Hai-si in 
the same district and from Kun-yang-hai near Yunnan-fu. I 
have nothing to add to what was said by Dr. Baini Prashad 
and myself in 1919. 

From Jtillienla it differs in the structure of the animal and 
the raduia as well as of the shell. 

Family MELANIIDAE (Tiaridae). 

This family, as I have already pointed out, is poorly re- 
presented in the fauna of Yunnan and the only specimen in the 
Expedition’s collection is a distorted shell of Melanoide-s from 
Bhamo in Burma. The three species recorded from the j)roV" 
ince all seem to belong to the genus Bemisidcosplra (Boettger)A 
but I have not seen Heude’s Melania anstarohorurn} I have, 
however, examined shells of M. dulcis and M. lauta Fulton 
from K un-yang -liai, both of which certainly belong to the 
genus. The operculum of the former is somewhat peculiar ; it is 
vso broadly ovate as to be almost subcircular, but the structure 
is that characteristic of Semisulcospira and Melanoides resem- 
bling that of S. Ubertina (Gould), the type-species of 
wspira, much more closely than it does that of if . tubey'cidatus 
(Muller), the type-species of the other genus. 

Family VIVIPARIDAE. 

Genus Vivipara {aucl,)» 

The inajoritj^ of the Chinese species of Vivipara belong to 
a peculiar group which we may call Yiviparae Angulares. The 
shell is elongate and more or less conical, rimate and somewhat 
flattened at the base, acuminate, usually rather thick. Solid, 
smooth or almost smooth spiral ridges are frequently present 
upon It and at least traces of them can always be distinguished. 
The colour is olivaceous, often with black vertical streaks ; dark 
spiral bands are absent. The raduia and operculum agree with 
those of Ik and Mr. Srinivasa Rao, who has dissected 

several Chinese forms, finds no constant anatomical peculiar- 
ities, except that the number of advanced embryos in the uterus 
is small. 

1 Boettger, Jahrb. Malak XIII, p. 4 (1880). See also Annan- 

dale, loimi. Malac. Soo. XVI, pp. 30-33 (1924), 

^ Heude, op. cit., p. 165, Plate XLI, Fig, 26 (1890). 

’ Fulton, Joiirn, Malac. Soc., XI, pp. 51, 52, Plate IV, Figs. 2, 4 (1904). 
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Vivipara quadrata (Benson). 

(Plate 17, Fig. 2). 

1842, Paliidina qiiadratay Benson (under Cantor), A7in. Mag. Nal. Hist., 
IXvp. 487. _ . . 

1877. Puhidina angidaris (in part), Nevill, Gat. Moll. Ind. Mtis , E., p. 31, 

This appears to be the common Vivipara of China. It has 
many forms, which in large series can often hardly be distin- 
guished, and seems to be in much the same evoliitionaiy state 
as V . bengalensi^. Many authors have confused it with F. 
angularis (Muller),^ but it differs in the consistency of the shell 
which is always much more pox’celianeoiis. in its less conical 
form, in its thinner and sharper columellar fokl and especially 
in the sculpture of the shell, which always shows traces of spiral 
ridges but has never the three sharp, clean-cut ridges on each 
whorl (above the peripheiy of the body- whorl) referred to by 
Muller in his original description. The two species both occur 
at Canton, from the rivers approaching which V. angulai'is was 
originally described. Photographs 1, 2 on Plate 17 illustrate 
these differences clearly. 

The typical form of quadrata (Plate 17, Fig. 2) from 
S.E. China is very elongate and often almost subcylindrical. 
It varies, however, both in shape and bub; its distinctive 
character is the vertical flattening of the whorls to which Benson 
referred in his speciflc name. This feature is much less marked 
in other forms of the species. I do not understand Benson’s 
statement that the eyes are on pedicels while in other Viviparae 
they are sessile. 1 can, indeed, seexio dift’erence in this respect 
in the forms of which I have examined the animal, e,xce|:)t that 
the pedicels are perhaps a little narrower in the Chinese than 
in the Indian and European forms. 

In the collections from Yunnan which I have examined 
there are no specimens of the typical form of the species, but 
three forms are present which are sufficiently distinct to be 
given names, although intermediate individuals occur both 
between them and approaching the forma iypica. These I call 
minor (Nevill), dispiraUs (Heude) B^nd Hnmophikt (Mabille). 
My V. margnryoides seems to be specifically distinct although 
allied to the form dispiraUs. The reticulate shell sculpture is 
particularly characteristic. 

B'^orm minor (Nevill). 

(Plate 17, Fig. 5). 

1885. Pallid, iaa aeruginosa var, minor ^ Nevill, Hayid List Moll. Ind. 
Mus., Tl, p. 23, 

^ Neilta angularis Muller, Hist* Farm., p. 187 (1774). See also 
Walker, Nautilus, XXXir,,p. l|4, Fkt© VIII, Figs 4, 5 (1919). 
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This is a small, conoidah comparatively thin-shelled form 
with the spiral ridges indefinite and variable, but never prom- 
inent and the month of the shell relatively large. The shel! 
when fresh is of a bright olive-green colonr, sometimes with 
a greyish tinge and with occasional black vertical streaks. 

The type specimens (No. 2321, hid. Mus.) are from Kiilang- 
sii in Amo^y, but the form seems to be common in the mountains 
of western Yunnan, It was collected by the Percy Siaden 
Trust Expedition at several places on the upper Mekong and 
the upper Salween between the Burmese frontier and Tali-fu 
at altitudevS between 6,000 and 7,000 feet, and oecuns both in 
ricehiekls and in streams, the latter probably sluggish. 

Form limnophila Mabiile. 

(Plate 17, Fig. 4). 

i8S0. Vityipara limnopMla aixd F. seerenda^ Mabiile, Bull, Soc. MaL 
France, III, pp 72, 74, Plate II, Figs. 4, 5. 

This form is distinguished from the form minor chiefly by 
its larger size and much thicker shell. The size of the mouth is 
variable. The series before me from Erh-hai offers a complete 
transition between Mabille’s two supposed species, but his figure 
of limnopliila is of an exeeptionail}^ large shell and I have seen 
none so big. The shells in our collection are all from raised 
beaches. 

The form is apparently endemic in Erh-hai but I know 
nothing of it.s ecology ; some specimens of dispiralis from a 
swampy lake north of Plo-chang approach it closely. 

Form dispiralis (Heude). 

(Plate 17, Fig. 3). 

1890. Paludina dispiralis ^ PR Qxid&i Mem. Nat. Hist. Emp. Chinois, I, 
p, 175, Plate XXIX, Fig. 12. 

This is a large, elongate, acuminate, moi'e or less coiioidal 
form with a thick shell. Both the outline of the spire and the 
proioinence of the sculpture vary considerably, but the latter 
is never very definite and it is almost always possible to see 
round the periphery in a good light a double spiral ridge, which 
doubtless suggested the name. The shell is less cylindrical 
than that of quadrala {s,s.) and has the whorls more convex. 
Intermediate specimens between a and limnopliila are 

common. 

Heude says that this form occurs in the waters of 
southern Yunnan. Numerous specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Coggin Brown and also by the Gregory expedition in a 
raised beach at Shang-kuan on the N.W. shore of Erh-hai 
(some of these have the periostracum still present in places) 
and also (fresh) from the swampy lake north of Ho-ching on the 
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Yaiigtse system (7,800 feet). The form is thus evidently of 
wide distribution in the province. 

Vivipara margaryoides Annandale. 

(Plate 17, Figs. 6, 7). 

1924. Viwmra mar gar if aides ^ Annandale, Proc. Roy. Soc London, (B) 
XCVI, p. 64, Fig. 4A. 

The shell is thick, of large size, much higher than broad 
and of turrited form, the body-whorl being relatively broad, 
the spire much narrower but appro.ximately of the same 
height. The body- whorl is much broader than high in dorsal 
view, somewhat oblique and distinctly convex. In ventral 
view the upper part is convex but below the umbilicus, which 
is closed or minutely rimate, it recedes considerably. There 
is no peripheral keel or angle. The aperture is somewhat 
llame-shaped, pointed and retroverted above, broadly rounded 
below, and oblique in both planes. It is not much higher 
than broad. The columella is arched and very oblique, witli 
its callus narrow but stout and expanding a little below. The 
peristome is complete. The outer lip is thick, but not more so 
than the rest of the shell. The spire has an elongate, dis- 
tinctly colloidal form, and consists of 5| to 6| whorls. The 
apex is minutely flattened. The lowest three whorls are 
distinctly convex. The suture is narrowly impressed and not 
very oblique, always more or less irregular towards the apex. 
The surface of the shell is highly polished and there are no 
spiral ridges or rows of tubercles,^ but at any rate on the 
body-whorl close set, outwardly curved, somewhat irregular, 
coarse longitudinal striae or fine costae are visible to the naked 
eye. These are also present but finer on the rest of the shell 
and are crossed on the spire by numerous fine impressed spiral 
lines, which give the surface a minutely reticulate appear- 
ance. 

Measurements of Shells. 



1 

(type) 

■2 

s 

4 

5 

I- ■’ 

: 6 

7 

Height . . , . ' 

■ 

' 47.5''-. 

imperfect 

44-75: 

4.4 

■48 ' 

42 

i •■ 

.4T5' 

Max. diameter 

iv29,5. .. 


28*5 

27-6 

26 

[..26; 

27*2i 

Height of mouth . . 

19.25 


19*5 

M9-.5 

20 

[18 

17*5 

Max. diameter 

14.75 

lf> 

:d:3 ^ 

13-5 ' 

14*5 : 

13 

12,5 


i In young specimens faint traces of spiral ridges can sometimes be 
detected. 
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Type-specimen, M (Ind. Mics.). 

Locality, Lake Tali (Erh-hai), Yunnan. Apparently sub- 
fossil. 

Tills species seems to be ver}^ closely allied to V , rnargar- 
yaeformis Mansiiy.^ found fossil in the dry lake- basin of Mong- 
tsu in Yunnan, but has the body whorl relatively broader and 
the spire more distinct. Except for the smooth and polished 
surface of the shcl] it would undoubtedi\" be regarded as a 
Margarya, 

Genus Margarya NevilL 

1877. Margarya^ Neviil, J oiirn, Asiat. Soc. Bengal^ XL VI (2), p. 30. 
1909. Margm'ya, Kobelt, Pahidina^ {n.f.). Conch, Cab., p. 187, Plates 
XXXVII, XXXVIll. 

Margarya melanoides NevilL 

1 90o. Margarya melanoides with varr, Delavayi, carinata, Francheti and 
tropidophoray Dautzenberg and Fischer, Journ. Conckyliol. , LIII, 
pp. 421-425. 

1918. Mai'garya melanoides (in part), Mansny, Bull. S'erv. GeoL Indo- 
chine, ITT, fasc. 3, p. 2, Plate II, Figs. 4-6, 9. 

Professor Gregory obtained specimens both at Erh-hai 
and from a swampy lake north of Ho-ching on the Yangtse 
drainage (7,500 feet). Dautzenberg and Fischer record its 
occurrence with the succeeding species, but I am doubtful as 
to the identity of their specimens. 

Type-specimen . 2286, Jnd. Mus, 

Margarya monodi Dautz. and Fischer. 

1905. Margarya melanoides varr. Monodi, Mamuyi, ohsoleta, Dautzen- 
berg and Fischer, op. cit., pp. 423, 524, figs. 1-5. 

1918. Margarya (in part), Mansuy op. cit., p. 2, Plate I, Figs. 

9-11, Plat© II, Figs. 7, 8. 

These forms seem to me to be specifically distinct from 
M, melanoides. The shell is ornamented with regular, smooth, 
spiral ridges, which may be obsolete; the body- whorl is re- 
latively narrow and the spire much exserted and more or less 
cylindrical. 

The species occurs, living and fossil, in S.W. Yunnan. 

Genus Lecythoconcha Annandale. 

1920. Lecythoconcha, AnnSknddkiBy Bee. Jnd. , XIX, p. 114. 

The genus is distinguished from Vivipara mainl.y by the 
structure of the mantle. The shells are large, thin, globose or 

J Mansuy, Bull. Serv. Q<ol. Indochine, III, fasc. Ill, p. 3, Plate I, 
Figs. 1-7 ; Plate 11, Figs. 1-3 (1918;. This form is possibly identical with 
F, raiei Crosse and Fischer f. Dautzenberg and Fischer, Journ, 

Gonchyliol. , LIIT, p. 420, Plate X, Fig. 18 (1905). 
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conicalj of a greenish colour (which tuniB brown or black on 
exposure) and normall}'’ without dark spiral bands. The 
operc ulum has a Well-defined pit on the external surface corres- 
ponding to a boss or tubercle on the internal surface and 
the miiscula!’ sear is poor!}" developed. The radula has no very 
(diaracteristic features, but the inner lateral denticulations of 
the lateral teeth exhibit a curious but inconsistent teiidenc\’ 
to become bifid. I have seen this in Chinese and Japanese 
species as well as in the type-species from Manipur. 

Three distinct but closely allied species are found in 
Yimnaii and occur in the Gregory collection. They i nay be 
■ disting II isiied as folio ws:-— 

I Shell o\ate, at least 1*7 times as high as broad, with 
the upper surface of the whorls convex and the mouth 
ovate and projecting little be^^ond the outline of the 
uppcw part of the body- whorl , . L. lecythoides, 

IL Shell more globose, not more than 1-4 times as high 
as broad, with the uppeu’ surface of the whorls dis- 
tinctly flattened and the mouth projecting consider- 
ably beyond the outline of the upper part of the body- 
whorl. 

A. Shell decorated with numerous 

fine, distinct spiral linear ridges L. maUeata. 

B. Shell without such ridges . . L. lecylMs, 

As these forms remain distinct over a very broad area, 
while exhibiting a wide range of variation in themselves, it 
seems better to regard them as species rather than varieties, 
as some conchologists have done. There seems to be very 
little anatomical differentiation in the genus. 

In Yunnan and in China generally, as I have already 
pointed, out, the species of this genus completely replace the 
appie-snaiis ” or Ampuliariidae, which are the largest fresh- 
water Gastropods in Peninsular India east of the Punjab and 
also in Burma. In the valley of Manipur, in which L. lecythis 
is one of the dominant forms, the Ampuliariidae are scarce 
and have only been found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Imphal. where they may have been introduced. They also 
appear to be scarce in the eastern parts of Upper Burma. 
The Ampuliariidae have, a profoundly modified respiratory 
apparatus which fits them for long periods of aestivation and 
hibernation out of water and permits them to breathe air 
when living amidst congested vegetation in shallow water. 
Lecythoconcha, the shells of some species of which closely 
resemble those of Pachylabra (the Ampullariid genus in which 
most of the Indian Ampuliariidae are included), exhibit no 
such modification, but the muscular structure of the edge of 
the mantle enables the orifice of the branchial cavity to be 
closed tightly. This may be useful not only in excluding 
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parasitic leeches, as it uocloubtediy does, but also in retainiog 
water in tlie cavit}^ when the animal is aestivating or hiberna- 
ting. Certain forms of L. lec/yihis are known to bury them- 
selves in the mud in dry weather and to be capable of pro- 
longed existence in a torpid state. 

Lecythocoiieha lecythis (Benson). 

192!. Lecythocoiicha lecythis, Aimandale, Eee, Ind. Mus., XXII, pp. 247 
(Fig. il), 545, 552, 553, 554, Figs. 3C, 6A, 7A, Plates V;VI, 
Figs. 1,2. 

The protoeonch of this species is very characteristic {op. 
ciL, p. 247, fig. II). Its apex is depressed and concave and 
the first complete whorl at first projects upwards and then 
descends. 

The specimens collected by the Sladen Trust Expedition 
ail belong to the small rice-held phase {ampulliformis Eydoux) 
and there are many specimens of the same phase from western 
Yunnan in the Indian Museum. We have also a perfectly 
typical shell of the large marginal phase from Erh-hai (J. Cog- 
gin Brown coll.). This probably marks the eastern limit of 
the range of the larger phases of the species, the smaller 
phase of which extends from the upper waters of both the 
Chindwin and the Irrawadi to Hainan and possibly eJapan. 

Type^specimeiis. 2300, hid Mus. 

Form crass ior, nom. nov. 

1909. Vivipara \chinensis (?) var.] compacta, Kobelt, PaludinaiOonch. 

Qab. [n.f.). p. il3 (in part), Plate XVIII, Fig. 8, nec Nevill Band 
List Moll. Ind. Mns., II, p. 20 (1885). 

1890. Paludina leciphoides , Heude (nec Benson), Mem. Hist. Nat. Emp. 
Chinois, l', p. 174, Plate XXIX, Fig. 6. 

Several specimens from a pool in a rice-field at Yangohang 
(Salween system) , altitude 5,500 feet and some from Howan on a 
tributaiy of the Mekong (west bank), altitude 5,300 feet. Also 
known from Bhamo in Burma. The form, therefore, occurs on 
the upper waters of the three western rivers of Yunnan. 

There has been confusion between this form and Nevili's 
■ Paludina chinensis, var. eompacia. The latter is a form of 
V.ivipara quadrata and was described from Formosa, w^Iaereas 
Nevill rightly identified specimens from Bhamo and Yunnan 
as L. lecythis. Unfortunately, however, shells of both the 
Vivipara and the Lecythoconchap wem sent to Kobe! t, who 
called those from Bhamo compacta and those from Formosa 
formosensis, regarding both as probably mere varieties of 
Vivipara'' chinensis. He went further, indeed, for the type- 
species of his formosensis actually belongs to the type-series of 
NevilFs much earlier compada. KobelCs figure of compacta, 
from a shell from Hainan, is accurate for my new form, whereas 
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Ms figures ot formosensis {op. cit., ]4ate LXXVII, Figs. .6, 7) 
represent Neviirs r.ompacia. I have both series of specimens 
before me. The specimens from Formosa have the operciihim 
of a Y'ivipara and those from Bhamo that of a Lecytiio concha. 

Type-specimen. M — Z.S.l. {Ind. 31us.). 

LI lecyikoconcha f. crassior differs from all phases of the 
iornia typim of the species in its thicker shell and less project- 
ing month. It is probably the form figured erroneously by 
Heiide as 7^. lecyfhoides Benson. If so, its range extends from 
Ghusan and Hainan to Western Yunnan and Bhamo in I'pper 
Burma. 

Lecytlioconcha lecythoides (Benson). 

(Plate 17, Fig. 8.) 

1842. Paludina lecythoides, Benson, Ami. 31ag. Nat. Hist., IX, 488. 
1855. Paludina lea yh aides, Bemson, Journ. Asiat. Sac., Bengal, XXIV (2), 
p. 130. 

1890. Paludina fiuminalis, longispira. ventrieosa, Hejide, op. oit., 
pp. 174. 175, Plate XXXIX, Figs. 3-4, 5. 

This species is not identical with the Pahidina chinensis, 
originally figured in GriftltlTs Animal Kingdom (VoL XIT, 
Plate I, Fig. 5: 1834), but differs considerably in outline, in 
colour, in the shape and inclination of the mouth and probably 
in the structure of the protoconch which, however, is not 
shown in the ligure citecl. This figure, on the other hand, 
agrees very closel^y with that published by Heude of his 
77 diminuta (op. cit., Plate XXXIX, Fig. 9) and appears to repre- 
sent a form closely allied to the same authors P. catayensis. 

There are three specimens in the Indian Museum from 
Cantor’s collection labelled '' Paludina lecythoides^ Ghusan 
Type ” by Benson. One is large but broken and abnormal 
both ill colouration (in its irregular dark spiral bands) and in 
the form of the whorls. The other two are considerably 
smaller and of a bright olivaceous green shade with longitudi- 
nal dark streaks. One, which 1 select as lectotype, has a 
height of 43 ’5 mm., with a maximum transverse diameter of 
33*5 ram. The mouth of the shell is 23' 5 mm. in maximum 
height and 17*5 ram. in maximum width. The protoconeh is 
very characteristic. It is much more produced than that of 
the allied forms discussed here. The first 2i whorls, indeed, 
form a very distinct little conical projection. It has not the 
roughened surface of the protoconch of L. inalleaia nor the 
apical concavity of that of L lecytliis. 

Shells from Erhdiai and from a swampy lake north of 
Ho-ching are much larger than the lectotype, from Ghusan but 
otherwise similar. They exhibit considerable Individual vari- 
ability, however, and some approach Heude’s /7 longispira. 
vhioli may perhaps be regarded as a distinct form, others his 
F. ventrieosa, while the majority are neare.st his P. fiuminalis. 
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Froiii the triie L. cMneMsis they evidently differ in their acnoiin- 
■ate apex, mneli thinner snbstanea, paler. colour, and less <ihlique 
and more expanded mouth. 'These features also distiii.grash 
them from the forms eatayensis and msiminszs (of both of \\'hic*h 
1 have good series before me) and they have not the angnlate 
body- whorl of tJie larger Japanese. forins. 

Lectotgpe, 2332. Ind, Mus. 

Lecythoconcha malleata (Reeve). 

(Plate 17. Fig. 0.) 

1864. Paludina niolleat-a. Reeve, Pahidina, Conch, Icon. XIV, Plate V, 
Pig. 25. 

[909, Vhvipara niaflealn, Kobelt, Pahidina, Conch. Cab. (»./.), p. 104, 
Plat€> XVII, Figs. 8-13 |nat Plate XF, Fig^i, 8, 9). 

This is a mneh more constant species than the other two 
discussed 'here aiid its wide geographical range exhibits little 
variation except In sculpture. Its range extends from the upper 
Yangtse to da pan. I liave examineci large series from l;)oth 
countries. 

Tire ,slieil is. always comparatively .small and broad i.o 
proportion to , its' .height.. Its ' sculpture and the form of its 
protoconcli are characteristic. The latter, .which is often re- 
markably complete, even in old shells, in 'Yimnarp is very 
promineiit and consists approximately of a whorl and a half but 
merges graduaily into the younger parts of the embryonic 
shell. The apex is niiniitely concave and the tip of tlie apical 
half-whorl blunt and distinct. Even the protoconch is minute- 
ly roughened thougli somewhat shining, and the remainder of 
the .shell is ornamented with a. -reticulate, sculpture consisting 
■of numerous fine vertical and spiral striae. Tiiis is most 
conspicuous on tl\e 2nd, 3rd and 4th complete whorls of the 
spire. It becomes somewhat obscure; on 'the basal who.r! (bth) 
of the spire and still more so on the body-whorl. On the last, 
however, there is always a series of fine, linear. . spiral ■ ridges 
which under the microscope have an irregular, often almost 
moniliform appearance. In some specimens there is a linear 
peripheral keel on the bod}^- whorl There are also as a rule a 
number of coarser varices on this whorl and similar varices 
.sometimes occur on the whorls of the spire, Tlie}^ have a 
blackish colour. In dry shells the general colour is deep brown, 
with a purplish tinge on the apical whorls, but the fresh shell 
Is, green. . 

In symnmens from Y'lmnan the sculpture is be bier devel- 
oped than in most Japanese shells, but I have seen some from 
the province of Omi in which it is almost as prominent as in 
many from YTiiman. The highl^^ sculptured Chinese form 
may be known as f. occidentalis , novd 
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1 Type-specimen.- ..M 
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All tlie specimens taken b.y the Gregory expedition are 
from the ■ upper Yangtse system and I have no evidence for 
the occurrence of the species further west. Precise localities 
are Ho-ching (7,800 feet) and Shihku (6,200 feet). In Japan 
the species occurs at low levels and is common i^ound Lake 
Biwa, but not in the lake itself so much as in rice-fields, etc. 
I^fost of the 'Yunnan specimens are from a swampy lake. 


Family LIMNAEIDAE. 

Genus Lininaea {auet.). 

The Cliiiiese species of this genus need revision and there 
can be no doubt that far too many have been described. This, 
indeed, is so in all countries. Fortunatel}' I have the type- 
s|)ecimens of the two Yunnan species before me. One of 
these species occurs also in Indian territory and has been very 
full}^ considered by my assistant Mr. Srinivasa Fvao and my- 
self in an account of the Indian Limnaeidae we hope to pub- 
lish shortly. This is L. ctnciersoiviana 'HeYill, the other is 
L. ytirmanensis of the same author ; they were both described 
from the late Dr. John Anderson's collection made in the west 
of Y'uiman. A form of L. yunnanensis, for which, a new name 
has to be found, was described later from Erh-hai by Neumayr 
under the inappropriate and incorrect name L. aMriciiJaria var . 
jminanensis.-- Re wavS evidently unaware of its leiationship 
to L, yimnanensi^ Nevill, if he knew of the description of that 
form. I projjose the new name L. yimnanensis f. disfetisa for 
this form. 

Limnaea andersoniana XevilL 

192J. Limnaea andersonianaj Annandale and Prashad, Bee. Ind. Mua.^ 
XXTI, p. 574, Plate VIII, Figs. 1-6. 

Further investigations extend the range of L. andersoni- 
ana on the North-West Frontier of India, in the Western 
Himalayas and in Turkestan. We find, indeed, that nearly alt 
the Indian specimens hitherto referred to L. trnncahila really 
belong to this species, though the true L. truncahda occurs at 
high altitudes in Chitral. The two species are related in an 
interesting manner but may be distinguished by the much 
shorter spire in all forms of L. andersoniana. 

Specimens were taken at Yung-Ohang (5,500 feet) on a tri- 
butary of the Upper Salween. They all belong to the typical 
phase of the species. 

Type- specimen. M Z S I. [Ind. Mus.). 
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, Limiiaea yunnanensis Nevill. ; 

1877. Limmiea yunnmienms^l^evilX^Jom’n. AsiM. Soe. Bengal^XlNl f2), 

n '•'>’7 

^ i % 

1881. Ltmnma yunnmitnsisy id. ibid.^ L. ( 2 ), p. 142 , Plate V, Fig. S. 

Tile species is closely related to. the. Indian £•. acumii^ftla. 
some of the strialler forms of which resemble , it very ekjsei\ . 
A constant. difFerenee is to be found in tlie outline of the iip of 



Pig. I. Limtmea yunnanensi$ 

■ (a) .Type-apecmien of the, species. 

(d) Type-specimen of the form distenm from Erh-hai. 

the shell;' which in L: acuminata is never strongly arched In its 
upper half as it is in L. yunnanensis. . My L> shamnsis is also 
closely related, but its columellar callus is much better devel- 
oped. The type-specimen of L. yunnammis is 17*5 mm. high 
and Nevili evidently made some mistake in Ms description on 
this point. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Rao has extracted the radula aiicl Jaw from 
the type-specimen from Sanda. The latter forms a sector of a 
circle slighth? less than a semi-circle and with a slight triangular 
projection in the middle of the posterior, otherwise straight 
margin, the side-pieees are slender, pointed below and of 
moderate length. The radula has the approximate lormnla 
16.10.1.10.16. The central is relatively large and has a 
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.Fig. 2. Hadulae of Limnaect yimnanensitt. 

(a) From type-specimen of the species. 

(hj From a typical shell of the form (Hatensa. 

markedly asymetrical biiobed cusp. All the laterals are 
tricuspid, with tiie entocone well developed. The first lateral 
on either side is relatively short and broad. The cusps of the 
marginals are horizontal and subequal. Tire most characteris- 
tic feature is the shortness of the first lateral, in which this 
species differ from both muminatu and L. shanensis. 
Type-sfecimen, M Zv8 I. {Ind, Mus ). 
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Form distensa, Bom. nov. 

I89S. LiiHiiueus uiiricidaris var. Jimnanensis, Keumayr in Bela Sz^- 
eheny's Reise in OstasieHi II, p. 657, Plate XI¥, Pig. 6. 

Tills form is not really related to h. (mrimktrki,^ fro in 
wliicii the slieli difi'ers in the structure of the columellar fold. 
In Z/. aiiricularia the outline of this fold, broad above arid 
very narrow below, is extremely characteristic.. In my new 
form it Is uniformly narrow. The radiila, moreover, and t,he 
.genitalia are quite different. In particular t.he prostate is of 



Fig. 3. Genitalia ef Limnaea ioinnanerisus and distensa, 

in., retractor muscle of penis; p., penis: pi',, prostate: p.s., penis- 
sack; sperm a theca. 

a different shape and the spermatheca has a shorter duct 
I figure the male part of the genital system and the sperma- 
theca from a sketch by Mr, Srinivasa Rao. The radula in a 
specimen from the upper Salween system only differs from 
that of the type ■specimen of L. yunnamnsis in that the ento- 
cone of the laterals is not so well developed. 

Specimens of this form, with others intermediate between 
it and the forma ty pica, were taken both at Yiing-Chang on the 
upper Salween and in a raised beach near the north-west shore 
of Erh-hai. 

/ Type-specmmi. M (I nd. litis.) 

Family PLANORBIDAE. 

Gyranins longios, sp. nov. 

1878. / Piano7'bi8 mmpressus, NeviJl in Anderson’s ZooL Anal, Res. 

Yunnan, p. 388. 

The shell is of a moderate size, very flat, with both sur- 
faces broadly and slialiowiy concave, with a distinct, deep umbili- 

1 The two forms, indeed, belong to different sections of the genus 
L. aurioidaria to Hadk Montfort and pnnnunensiH to Pseudo succinea 
Baker. 
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CHS io the centre of the lower surface, with 3| whorls. The 
periphery of the bod^^-whorl is subearinate and there is a dis- 
tinct angle or low Carina on the outer part of the whorl above. 
The suture is broadly impressed, oblique and irregular. The 
mouth is very broad and shallow, narrowly oval, stronghr 
depressed and oblique, extending far below and beyond the 
remainder of the shell, with the peristome complete and aiigii- 
late mternaliy, but without a strongly developed callus The 
outer lip is convex and sharp, without any internal thickening. 
The sculpture consists of moderately well developed, fairly 



big. 4. Type* specimen of Crj/fawte /owgffoi', sp. no V. 

regular vertical striae and numerous extremely minute spiral 
striae. The colour is pale horny, but there is a thin greyish 
deposit on the shell examined Max, diavi,, 4 5 mm. : min. 
diam,, 4*2 mm. : height, I 5 mm. 

Locality. Cliff above the Awa bend of the l-pper AFekong. 
'Altitude, 6,400 feet. 

Type-'Specimen. No. M. z.S .1. {Ind, Mus,). 

The specimens from Sanda doubtfully referred by Nevill 
to G. compressus Hutton mphraiicits Mousson) probably 
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belong to this species; Dr. Germain has refeiTod tlierii to (■/. 
smgonmsis. I have not examined them as they are still with 
Dr. Germain. I regard my species as distinct from G. euphraii- 
■euSj because the shell is still hatter, distinctly ombilicate, les^ 
strongly keeled and with the month still broadei* and more 
•oblique. The minute sculpture also seems to be diflVreut anr! 
the angulation of the food}"- whorl above peculiar*. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 17. 

ChINEvSE ViVIPARlDAE. 

The vertical line between the two views of each shell: 
represents its actual height. 

Vivipara angnlaris (Muller). 

I. Typical shell from Canton. 

V. quadrata (Benson). 

Fig. 2. Typical shell from Canton. 

V. quadrata i. dispiralis (Heude). 

■B’lg. 3. Denuded .shell from raised beach, Erh-hai, Yunnan. 

F. quadrata f, limnophila, Mabille. 

Fig. 4. Partly denuded shell from the same locality. 

F. quadrata f. minor (Nevill). 

Fig. 5. :Larg 0 shell from Western Yunnan. 

F. margaryoides Annandale, 

Fig. 6. Type-specimen from raised beach, Erh-hai, Yunnan. 

Fig. 7. Another shell from the same series. 

Lecythoconcha lecythoides {Benson}. 

Fig. 8. Lectotype from Chusan. 

L. malleata f. occidentaliBi nov. 

Fig. 9. Type specimen from Ho- Clung, W, Yunnan. 




3S. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEX 
EXPEDITIOX TO YUNNAN UNDER THE LEADEIU 
SHIP OF PROFESSOR J. . W. ' GREGORY^ F.R.S, 
il922). 

BIYALVE MOLLUSCS. 

By B. Prasha D. I). Sc., Zoological Snrvrp of furila, Vah'nila, 

'Fhe collection of Bivalves dealt -with in tills report i> 
derivini from two sources: (!) the shells eollee ted by Di\ J, 
Coggin Brown. Superintendent/, Geological. Survey- of India, in 
Yniiiiaii ill lhU!)-10iO, and (2)"-tli%e' speciniens brought back b>’ 
tile Percy Sladen Expeclitio.n- to .Yunnan in 11)22. I have also 
had t!ie advantage of consulting - the ' collections tmide by 
Dr. Anderson in Yunnan and de.scribed' 'br' Nevi.ll in bS77 and 
1879. 

In tiie<c collections the .bivalves are represented by the 
two faniilies, Uoioiiidae and CHTen.idae--. 0,f the former they 
unfortunately contain only a single .representatis'e, while the 
latter, tlie (!yrenidae. is represented by the genera Corbie ida and 
/Spliio riam . Ilf the genus Corbicula the.re are six species in tla^ 
two collections, anil this appears to the conimon freshwatei' 
bivalve genus in Yunnan. This prepo.nderanc*e of the genus 
Vorbicnla in Yuiiiian is what mig.ht be .expecteil in view of the 
genus being very well represented in' India and Burma on the 
one hand and throughout China, Cambodia and liido-Ciiina on 
.the other. The genus is further very well a-dapted to tlie changes 
of seasons and the .very different types of 'habitats in ponds, 
lakes and stre.ams. . The relatio.iishi.ps of the various species are 
discussed .ill .the .'.notes on the various' 'species, but it may be 
noted here, that this genus, owing to- the very wide distribution 
of the various species, .is not likely to prove of any great value 
for zoogeog.raphica! ' conclusions.'-- ■The of the genus 

Xf/K/ f'f lain ff 001 Yunnan .is .noteworthy. 

In conclusion r„hav:e''to record" my -deep , sense of gratitude 
to.'Br. N. . Aiinaiidale for valuable' '.s'liggestions- ■ and help In 
regar;.d to the localities of the : various-. 'specimens. ■ ■. 

No Unionidshad been recorded from .Y'unnan till 1878, when 
H elide ® in his interesting work on' the ■fl-uviatile MoIIiises of 
Nankin, China, included the description of a new Unionid from 

^ .Heude, Conch, Fluv. de la Prov. Nanking^ .!¥, Plate XXXI, Fig* 64 
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Yiimiaii-fii. Neumajr,* in his account of the scientific results 
of Count Bela Szechenji’s expedition, described two new species, 
Unio superstes and U. heres, from the Lake Tali and Vnio 
pantoensis from Panto, Yunnan. Another new species was des- 
cribed later by Fulton under the name Cimeopsis faurtformis. 
The various forms were included by Simpson-' in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, and have recently been revised in a special contri- 
bution by Haasd I have not sufficient material to go into the 
question in any detail, and only include a short note on the 
single valve brought back by the Percy Siaden. Expedition. 

Genus Rhombuniopsis Haas. 

1920. Rlio^nlnmiopsia , Haas, op. cit,, p. 149. 

Haas has recently created this genus for the two Yiinnanese 
Unionids, tauriformis and superstes. The genus is closely allied 
to the European Rliomhmiio, but stands in an isolated position 
when compared with the other genera of Asiatic Unionidae. 

Rhombuniopsis superstes (Neumayr.) 

(Plate 16, Figs. 8, 8a.) 

1898, Unio superstes and O. Neumayr, Ergeh. Eeise Bela 

Szechenyi Ostasien, II, pp. 643, 644, Plate I, Pigs. 3, 6. 

1914. Vnio superstes B,nd U. heresy Simpson, Descr. Cat. Naiades, pp. 722, 
723. ^ 

1920. Ehomhuniopsis superstes, Haas, Senckenbergiana, II, p. 147. 

1 agree with Haas in considering the two species of Neomayr 
as being the same, and have, therefore, adopted his name. 

The only (single right) valve collected by the Percy 81aden 
Expedition from the north-western shores of the Lake Tali, is 
intermediate in shape between the two “species'" figured by 
Neumayr. 

Genus Corbicula Meg, 

Specimens of five species of this genus were collected by 
Dr. Gregory. None of these are new, but the interest of the col- 
lection lies in the fact that most of these had not been collected 
.since they were first described. I have also added a few notes 
on G. yu7inanensis Nevill — the only other Yunnanese species, 
which is not represented in the present collection. 


i Neumayr, Ergeb. Eelse Bela Szechengi Ostasien, II, pp. 643, 044 
(1898). See also Haas, Abha?id. Senoh Nat. GeselL, XXXVlri, pp. 185, 
!86, 190 (1924) ; according to him U. pantoensis Neumavr is a Nodtifaria. 

^ Fulton, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (7) XVII, p. 246, Plate IX, Fig. 9 
(1906). In Sirapson\s Catalogue this species is wrongly attributed to 
Preston. 

Simpson, A Descriptive Catalogue, of the Naiades, Detroit, Michigan 
(1914). 

^ Haas, Senckenbergiana, II, pp, 146-151 (1920). 
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Corbiciila lamarckiana Prime. 

(Plate 16, Fig. 0.) 

1864. Corhiivula Lamfirckiana, Prime, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, 
VJII,p. 13, Fig. 16. 

1877. Gorhicula lamarckiana, Nevill, Jonrn. 4s. Soc. Bengal, XLVI, p. 46. 

1878. Oorhicida lamarokana, Nevill, Anat. ZooL Res. Yunnan, p 602. 

This species was originally described by Prime from the 
Laos Moim tains, Cambodia, and Nevill later referred specimens 
from Hota and Momein, Yunnan, collected b}^ Anderson, to it. 
Some of the specimens were later sent to .Mr. H. B. Preston, 
who named these indiscriminately as 0, striateUa I)eslia,yes and 
C. occidens Benson In Gregory’s collection there are a large 
number of dead shells collected near Pangaloi, east of Hsaio- 
sia-kai in the dried up bed of a tributary to the Taping 
River. Another shell, whicli I also refer to this species, was 
collected at an altitude of about 6,750 feet in the canyon of the 
Mekong above Lo-atar (Tsekii). The large number of shells 
of various sizes agree in ail re.spects with the shells collected 
by Anderson and referred by Nevill to Prime’s G. lamarckiana, 
with the figure and description of which they also agree in all 
respects. 

1 have no doubt that the species C. debrixiana, CL rathou- 
isana, C. jenouiliana and C. presse-plicala, which Heiide^ des- 
cribed from parts of China, including Yunnan, are all referrable 
to this species; ' 

Corbiciila 3 ^uiinaiiensis Nevill. 

(Plate 16, Fig. 10). 

1877. Corhicula yunnanensiSyNeviW, op. cit. , p. 4:0. 

1878. Gorhicula yunnanensis, Nevill, op. cit , p. 902, Fig. 32. 

NevilPs description of this species is very complete, but 
the figure, in liis second paper, is rather poor. His comparison 
of the species with the Cambodian species G. linneana Prime 
and the Chinese G. mnlleriana Prime is also not justifiable. I 
have examined the types — the onl.y specimens available — and 
am of opinion that the shape, the hinge and the texture of the 
shell are more like those of 0. largillierti (PhiL). Unfortu- 
nately the paucity of material before me does not allow of a 
more detailed comparison. , 

. 'Type-specimen., M 

Heude’s C. 11) seems to be closely 

allied, if not actually identical with NevilFs species. 


j Heude , Conch . Fluv. de la Pt'ov. Nanking, 

Prime, Ann. Lyc. Nat. EieL New York, VIII, pp. 14, S, Figs. 17, :> 
(1804). .3 
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Corbiciila andersoniaiia Nevill. 

(Plate 16, Fig. 11). 

1^11 . ' Corhieuki andersoniana, Nevill, op, cU , p. 41. 

1878, OorhicAda coidersoniana, Nevill, op. cit., p 903. 

This interesting specie.s was described by Nevill frooi 
specimens collected by Anderson near Monmein (Tengyueli), 
Yimnan, and is represented in the pre.sent collection by a good 
^series from the same locality. 

The shells are of medium size, inaeqaiiateral, somewhat 
tumid, ovate to subtrigonal in outline, some deeper than others : 
with a very regular sculpture consisting of fine, concentric 
striae. The hinge is arched, with the lateral teeth of the same 
size and minutely serrated ; the nymphs are somewhat curved 
and nearly smooth. The periostracum is lemon-yellow, and 
the nacre is olivaceous to purple on a shining wiiite background. 

Measu re m en ts : — (in mi 11 ime tre s) . 



Type 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

Length 

Id IS 15*6 

18 

17 

13*7 

Height 

16‘7 13-6 12 

13*6 

13-4 

10-4 

Diameter . . 

10*5 10 9*2 

10’4 

10’ I 

7 6 

The type is No. 

Ind. Mus. 





Nevill compared the species with 0: iumida Deshayes from 
Borneo, and with G: inaequilateralis Prime, a species with the 
doubtfiii locality ‘'Africa*’; but both these species seem to 
liave little relationships with the Yunnan form. C anderson- 
imia is, on the other hand, closely allied to G. ovata OlessinJ 
from China and G. slriatella Deshayes from India. 

In the absence of actual specimens it is rather liard to 
deeicle about the various species described by Heude from 
various parts of China, but from his descriptions and figures I 
am inclined to consider his O. papyracea and G. exmtatoris, as 
being nearly allied to, if not identical with Neviirs G. 
amlersoniana. ■ ' 

Corbicula-ferriigmea: Heu^ 

{Plate ia, Pig. 12) 

i885. Gorbicula Heude, op. ait., Plate VII, Fig. 38. 

G, ferruginea, belongs to the same group of species as 
G. emdersvniana, but the shell is much shorter, sub-cyJinderical 
in shape ; thinner, but with more pronounced sculpture, aiirl 
has a comparatively stronger hinge. 

The species was originally described from the hill-streams 

^ Clessin, Martini and G'kemnitz Conch. -Oah. Cycladeen, p. Ki?, 
Plate XXIX, Figs. 15, 16. ■ 
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ill til e district of Tsing-Yang, while the specimens now a.ssigned 
to it were collected bj the Percy Sladen Expedition in Ghitien 
Valley in the Bheti stream, a tributary of the Yangtse-Kiang 
River. 

Measurements:- — (in millimetres). 



1 

•7 

3 

4 

Length 

15*8 

10*8 

10 

8-9 

Height 

13*6 

10*3 

8'2 

7-7 

Diameter 

9 2 

5-7 

5* I 

4*3 


Gorbiciila praeterita Heude. 

(Plate Uh Figs. 13, a-d). 

1885. Gorhimikt praeterita ^ Heude, op, cit., Plate VII, Fig. 40. 

This interesting lacustrine species was described by Heude 
from the Lake Po Yang, and I assign a large series of specimens 
collected from the banks of the Lake Tali (Erh hai) by Dr. J. 
Coggin Brown of the Geological Surve}' of India, in 1909-1910, 
and by the Percy Sladen Expedition from the northern banks 
of the same lake in 1922. 

The shells of this species are of a medium size, thick- 
shelled ; with prominent, swollen and somewhat posteriorly re- 
curved iimbones. The sculpture on the greater part of the 
valves is usually eroded, but in shells where it is preserved, it 
consists of regular, concentric, strongridges. The hinge is very 
strong and broad, with the muscle-scars greatly abutting on the 
lateral teeth. The lateral teeth together with the median teeth 
form a deep arch which, however,, is greatly indented on the 
two sides of the median teeth, marking them from the laterals. 
The nymphal area is large and smooth. Most of the shells 
before me are subfossil, and it is not possible, therefore, to be 
certain about the colour of the fresh shells, but the more recent 
ones are of a dark -brownish to black colour, and the nacre 
show>s traces of an olivaceous tint. 

The shells from Dx\ Goggin Brown’s collection show another 
peculiarity regarding the formation of the very thick lower 
margin of the valves, as in specimen 4 in the table of measure- 
ments. This margin, which varies in thickness from one to 
four layers, shows distinctly the various layers at different 
levels in the short area along the inner side of the ventral 
border. Apparently the shell-margin instead of growing nor- 
mally in the same axis with the rest of the shell, began to grow 
at a much slower rate on the inner border of tlie margin, there- 
by resulting in the thickening of the margin, instead of an in- 
crease in the size of the shelL The shells further show very 
definite yearly growth -rings, 'which seem to 'correspond to active 
season.s of growth followed by .sudden, and long periods of sus- 
pended activity. This seems tO' be. .connected ; wit h ' the peculiar 
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biological conditions under which these bivalves live along the 
margins of the Lake. So far as I am aware these conditions 
liave not been properl}^ studied and my conclusions are onh^ 
derived from the study of the shells before me. 

Measurements (in millimetres) : — 



1 

2 

3 

4 . 

5 

6 

Length 

. . 27-5 

25-4 

20 

21 

20-6 

ms 

Height 

. . 24 

25 

20-5 

20 

20'4 

16’7 

Diameter 

. . 16-8 

17*6 

14 

1 4' 9 

15*2 

11-6 


Corbicula sp. 

A single valve from the Yimg» Chang, a tributary to the 
Salween River, agrees with G. conica Heude (loc. at, Fig. 16). 
but with only a single valve it is impossible to be certain as to 
its identity. 

Genus Sphaerium Scopoli 

1 have not succeeded in tracing any record of the occurrence 
of this genus in Yunnan, and it is, therefore, of interest to note 
that a single left valve of a species of this genus was collected 
by the Percy Siaden Expedition near Shang-Kuan on the 
north-western shores of the Lake Tali. I do not propose des- 
cribing the species from the single valve, but it may be noted 
that the species appears to be allied to the Indian species of the 
genus. ■■ 



39. ZOOLOGICAL' RESULTS .OF THE PERCY SLADEN' 

TRUST EXPEDITION TO 'YUNNAN, UNDER THE 

LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY, 

F.R.S. (1,922). 

AMPHIPOD CRUSTACEA. 

By W. AI. Tattersall, DSo., , Professor of Zoology, Unimr- 
sity CoUerje, Cardiff. 

Tile coilectioii of Ampliipods' made by Professor J. 'W'C 
Gfregory during his recent visit to Y^uiiiian, and entrusted to me 
for examination by Di\ S. W. Kemp, is a small one, consisting 
of three tubes of mate.rial collected in the following local- 
ities : — 

1 tube labelled C, 5. 

June I5th, 1922. .The Li-Kiang snow peak,' on the 
eastern liank of the mountain, one day’s march north of 
the city of Li*Kiang~fu, Y'umian. ■ 

I tube labelled C. 10. ■ 

June 30th, 1922. Stream at Y^ei-chih, altitude 6,400 feet, 
on the terrace beside the Mekong River. Stream fairly 
swift, flowing over a large delta fan ; it had come from 
some high mountains and was then spreading out over 
the slope of the gravels on its wav down to the Mekong. 

1 tube labelled 0. 23. : ' 

August 25th, 1922. .Pool, at Lang-sui-chang, half-way 
between Popiao and Yung-Ghang in Y^unnan, altitude 
5,500 feet. Yung-Cliaiig is in south-west China, on the 
road from Bbamo on the Upper Irrawadi to Tali-fii on 
lake Tali in Yunnan. ' 

The collection contained two species of the genus GammaC' 
rusy one, Q. a/miandalei^ recently described by me from the 
eastern part of China and Japan, and the other, apparently un- 
described which. I .have pleasure in naming after its discoverer. 

■ Family GAMMARIDAE, 

Genus Gammarus Fabricius. 

^ annandalei Tattersall. 

(t. annandalei, Tattersall, Mem. Asiatic Soe. Bengal, VI, pp. 435~45f>, 
Plates XVIII-XXI , 1 922. 

Occurrence. — C. 23, two males, one female and one imma- 
ture. 
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These.' specimens . are in substantial agreeiiieiit 
with those described by me" from' Japan and the eastern parr 
of China in the essential' form and structure of the appendages 
and especially ■ in having accessory vesicles on the branchial 
lamellae. They vary from the typical form in the spiniilatioii 
of the segments of the pleon. There are no spinules on the first 
three somites, two spinules on the fourth, two on the fifth and, 
in the female specimen, one.spinuie on the sixth >somite ; in the 
other specimens this somite is. without spinules. ■ Thus these 
specimens have fewer spinules on the pleon. than t,hose from 
Japan. The telson has a single spine at the apex of each lobe 
and one on each lateral margin. There are practically no setae 
or only a very few short ones on the third uropod. These small 
variations come well within the range of that known for other 
: species of the genus. 

It is. a matter of some interest to find this species at the 
other side of China from the localities at which it was first dis- 
covered. China has not been extensively explored and future 
work will probably show that this Gammarid is Avidely distri- 
buted in the rivers and streams of the Chinese Empire. 

Gammarus gregoryi, sp. nov. 

Head. — Shorter than the combined length of the first two 
free thoracic somites measured in the mid -dorsal line ; lateral 
lobes obliquely truncate with both upper and lower angles 
rounded ; sinus somewhat deep ; lower lateral angle acute. 

Small, reniform in shape, situated equidistantly 
between the dorsal margin of the head and the lower margin 
of the lateral lobe of the head and not more than one -third of 
the length between these two points; no outer row of colour- 
less ommatidia. 

Side plates. — ^1-4, deeper than the corresponding somites ; 
first three rhomboidal in shape with the lower (distal) angles 
rounded ; the first plate with two small notches for the articu- 
lation of minute spinules at each of the anterior and posterior 
angles, the second plate with one anterior and three posterior 
notches, the third plate with two anterior and one posterior 
notch of the same kind ; fourth side plate as broad as deep , 
posterior expansion short with the hind margin straight and 
bearing about six minute spinules in notches ; two similar 
spinules are present on the lower anterior angle of the fourth 
side plate. 

Pleon. — With the posterior-lateral corner of the third 
somite hardly produced at all and bluntly pointed with five or 
vsix spinules in notches on the hind margin and four on the 
anterior half of the lower margin ; postero-dorsal portion of 
the fourth somite without spines but with a group of four 
rather long delicate setae on each side of the mid-dorsal line ; 




GammaruB gregoryiy sp. iiov, (Mab). 


4 I. First antenna. 2. Second antenna. 3. Second uropod, 4. First 

. uropod. 5, Third uropod, 0. Posterior ■ margin of,', the fourth pleon 

somite. 7. Posterior margin^ .of 'the;'', fifth pleon somite., ,8; Posterior 
; margin of the sixth pleon somite, and telson. 0. ,Po3t0ro-lateraI angle 

of the third pleon somite. AlTx ' 
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fifth somite with four spines 'and a similar number of groups of 
long setae equidistantl}^ placed on the centre of the posterior 
dorsal margin, two on each side of the mid -dorsal line; sixth 
somite with one group of' t-wo spines and two groups of fine 
long setae on each side of the mid-dorsal point of the posterior 
iria.rgin.. The arrangement of the spines and setae on the 
fourth to the sixth somites of the pleoii outlined above seems 
to be the t 3 q)ical one but there is some variation and even 
asyiiiiiietr37 (see fig. 8) in the number and position. I have, 
however, failed to detect a single specimen with spines on the 
fourth somite. 

Anie'una 1, — Not half as long as the body and not differ- 
ing' appreciably in the sexes either as to length or adornment of 
setae ; longer than antenna 2 ; peduncle extending only slightl}^ 
beyond the distal end of the fourth Joint' of the peduncle of 
antenna 2., first joint about equal to, if anything slightly less 
than, the combined lengths of the second and third joints ; 
primary flagellum consisting of about 19-21 Joints ; accessory 
flagellum of three or four joints (in the latter case the fourth 
Joint is very small) and equal in length to the first three or 
four Joints of the primary flagellum ; whole appendage but 
sparingly furnished with a few short setae and without clusters 
of long setae on the lower margin of the Joints of the peduncle. 

Antemia 2. — Shorter than antenna 1, peduncle extending 
to about the level of the distal end of the third or fourth joint 
of the primary flagellum of antenna 2 ; fourth and fifth Joints 
of the peduncle subequal in length ; fiageliiim equal in length 
to the combined fourth and fifth Joints of the peduncle and 
composed of 9-11 joints ; fourth and fifth joints of the pedun- 
cle adorned with four or five groups of moderately long 
setae on the lower margins and a few calceoli in the male. 

Gnathopod l.— {Second thoracic limb) in the mede with the 
hand robust, wider proximally than distally, about one and a 
half times as long as wide, palm very oblique, with a single 
strong spine about the centre of the palmar margin and a 
group of nine spines, one of which Is much larger than the rest, 
upon which the tip of the dactylus impinges ; on the inside 
face of the palm is a row of six quite short stout spines. 

Qnathopod 2, — (Third thoracicTimb) in the male with the 
hand less robust than in gnathopod 2, about twice as long as 
broad, palm much less oblique than in gnathopod 1 so that the 
hand is of more equal width throughout and more quadrangu- 
lar in shape, a single strong spine in the centre of the palmar 
margin and two spines at the point of impact of the dactylus. 
In both gnathopods the merus, carpus and propodus are liber- 
ally supplied with groups of long setae. In the female the 
gnathopods are smaller and less robust than in the male but 
have a very similar shape and armature except that the spine 
on the middle of the palmar margin is absent in both cavses. 
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Peraeopods 1 and 2. -“(Fourth and fifth thoracic limbs) are 
(:iiaracterised' by a develo}3ment of very long setae on the 
l<j\ver margin of the merus. particularly in peraeopod 1. ■ 

Pfraeopods S-o — (Sixth, to eighth thoracic .limbs) witli the 
second joint expanded and the lower corner of the hirid margin 
free and somewhat produced in all, three , in peraeopods 4 and 
5 this foiiit is longer than in peraeopod o and slightly narroweft 
distaJly ; hind margin of this joint; finely seirrate. Six pairs of 
simple pedunculate branchial lamellae attached to the third to 
'*:he eighth thoracic limbs- and in the female four pairs of incii*- 
batory , lamellae attached to the third to the sixth thoracic 
limbs. 

, C/ropotl i. -“Longer than uropod 2, in natural pos.ition ex- 
tending slightl 3 t be 3 ^ond .the basal joint of' the third iiropod.' , 
the; details of the armature can be seen from fig. 4. 

'Uropod 2.— In- position extends to the distal end of the 
basal joint of uropod 3. 

Uropod f?,— With the inner branch one-third of the le.ngtli 
of the' first joint of the outer branch and in position extend- 
ing .slightly : beyond the apices of the lobes of the telsoii ; 
terminal joint of' the outer branch small but distinct ; outer 
'branch in bot.h sexes provided with numerous long setae on: 
the inner and outer, margins in addition to the usual spines. 

Telson. — With the ■ apices of its lobes extending sligh.tl 3 " 
beyond" the distal end of the basal Joint of the third uropod , 
cleft to the base, a.pex'of each lobe armed with a group of 
three spines: a' group, of ■ two spines on the dorsal surface of 
each lobe near the apex ; in addition there are one or two 
groups of long hairs on the dorsal sur:faGe' of each lobe. As" 
W'ill be- seen from fi.g. 8,' there- is some asymnietiw -in the dorsal 
armature of the, lobes of the. telson in some specimens. 

Lengtli.-~~-lQ mm. ^ 

Rem arks, -—Withthe aid of the ke 3 ^ to the species of the genus 
Rammxirus provided by Stebbing (Das Tierreich, 1906), this 
new species becom-es excluded. under 14 and finds its nearest 
ally in Q. 'crassiis G. 0. Sars, from -the Casp:ian 'Sea.. ' G. crassus 
is, howeve'r, as its name implies, a more robust clumsily built 
species and (r. gregoryi differs from it in its more slender build, 
longer and more slender appendages, in the much less produced 
posterior corner to the basal joint of the last thoracic limb, in 
the form of the gnathopods in both sexes and in the greater 
length of the third uropod. G. gregoryi shows some affinities 
with 0. p^ingens M.-Edw.. but differs in the form of the 
postero-lateral corner of the third somite of the plcoti, which 
in (L pungens is more or less acutely pirodiiced, in the armature 
of the fourth to the sixth somites of the pleon, somewhat 
shorter antennae and in the different shape of the basal joint 
of the fifth peraeopod, which in G. pungens is narrow’er and 
without a produced posterior co.mer. ■ 
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From tile other species presentin this collection and t-lie oiilj' 
• jtlier of the genus known from China, G. gregoriji diliers in the 
t'oilow^iiig points : — (1) it has ■ no ' aceessory vesicles on the 
branchial lamellae ; (2-) the first gnathopods are more ruliiist, 
especially in the male, with a- nuich more oblique palmar 
margin to the hand having % pronniieiit spine at the centre 
and ?! group of spines where the apes of the nail inipiages. In 
ammoidalei i\\Q, hand of the iirst gnathopods is more quad- 
rangular in sliapej the palmar margin less oblique anci without 
<1 large spine at its centre but armed with a rov' of fieculiar 
foliiiit striated spines ; (3) in the form of the second gnathopods 
ill both sexes ; (4) in the armature of the somites of the 
pleoii, especially in being without spiiiiiles on the fourtii somite : 
( 5 ) in the different shape mf the posterodateral angle of . the 
third somite of the pleon — in G. annandalei this angle is 
acutely produced.. .( 6 ). In the general .proportions of the. 
iiropods and tel son. In G. annandalei the first and second 
iiropods in their natural position extend at least hair way and 
tlie first sonietioies much further, along the first joint of t,he 
outer branch of the third uropod. (7) In tlie presence of long 
setae on the third uropods and in the minute size of the second 
Joint of the .outer, branch of these appendages. . In G, aoirmmktk i 
the third iiropods are ' practically devoid of long setae except 
ill the adult males from one or. two localities, and the second 
Joint of the outer branch is about one-si.xth to o,n.e-filtli of the 
.length of the first. 
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C. 10, about thirty specimens {types). 
Ct .5, one daniage<i specimen. 




40 . ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PEROY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION. TO .YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORYL 
.F.R.S. (1922). 


DECAPOD CRUSTACEA. 

By Stanmy Ksmp, Sg.D., Zoological Survey of India. 

(Plate 18.) 

Pour species of Decapod Crustacea are represented in the 
collection made by Professor Gregoi^v's expedition. The only 
Macruran is a species of Garidma from Tali-fii, which, apart 
from the fact that it had not hitherto been described, is 
interesting in showing peculiar sexual modifications in the 
third and fourth legs of the male. Similar modifications are 
known to occur in two of the more primitive genera of the 
famil}?' Atyidae, but had not previously been discovered in 
Garidma, Of the three river-crabs one species, belonging to 
the genus Potamon and siibgenus Potamiscus , is regarded as 
new. One species, Parathelphusa (PhricotelpJiusa) elegaus, was 
found on the Burmese side of the frontier. 

Tribe CARIDEA. 

Family ATYIDAE. 

Caridina gregoriana, sp. nov» 

The rostrum (text-fig. 1) usually reaches to the middle of 
the terminal segment of the antennular peduncle ; occasionall}^ 
it is longer, sometimes considerably exceeding the length of 
the peduncle, and not infrequently it is shorter, extending 
only to the middle or end of the second segment. In lateral 
view it is slender and is straight or slightly depressed with the 
dorsal border sometimes a little concave. Dorsally it bears 
from 8 to 17 teeth,! nearly always 9 to 14. The majority of 
these teeth form a close-set series over the base of the rostrum 
and from 4 to 7 of them (most commonly ^ or 6) are placed on 
the carapace behind the posterior limit of the orbit. The 
teeth at the proximal end of the series are generally a little 
more widely spaced than those in front of them and all are 


^ Of fiffcy specimens, one has 8 dorsal teeth, six have 9, eight have 
10, eleven have 11, fourteen have 12, three have 13, five have 14, one lias 

1i;and;onehas,.l7v,'U':,' 
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.irticniateil In advance of the' series, on the anterior half of 
the rostriiin one or two isolated' b.eeth, which are' not articii™ 
s.‘\ted, are ii.-.uaily to be found ■; the foremost tooth is never 
^jlaced so close to ^ the apex as to give it a bifid appearance. 
The lower portion of the rostral' blade is well developed and 
hears from 0 to 3 teeth,.* usiiall};^ 1, in the anterior. half. 

I’he preorbital length of the antennular pedimcle is 
siishtly more than 0-S times the- post-orbital length of the 
carapace (from 0’8l to 0*85 according to my measurements) „ 
Tlie orl)it is rather deeply excavated, but with its lower angle 
lit.tieprominei.it. The antennal -spine is strong and the a.!itero- 
laterai angles rather broadly rounded. 

The a.nteiiniijar somite does not appear to be dorsally 



Tekt-'Pio. I .---Garidina gregorianai sp. iiov. 

а. Carapacec'rostrum., etc. , -of an ovigerous female. 

б. , c. Kostra of two other specimens. 


carinate. The antennular peduncle does not quite reach the 
end of the antennal scale. Its lateral process does not reach 
the end of the basal segment and the distal spine of this seg- 
ment falls short of the middle of the second segment. The 
second segment itself is slender, in dorsal view about twice as 
Jong as its greatest breadth. The antennal scale is nearl 3 ' 
three times as long as wide, with straight or feebly concave 
outer border. 

The epipod of the third maxilliped is short and pointed. 

The first legs (text- fig. 2a) are very short and reach only 
to the end of the e^^e. The carpus' is rather deeply excavated 


' Of fifty specimens,' nme have no, ventral teeth, twenty-six have 
1 tooth, eleven have 2 teeth, and four 'have 3 teeth. 
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anteriorly an cl its length is' from I‘65 tO;' I’7o times its distal 
breadth. The palm does, not' extend far backwards he,liiiid the 
aaj.*po*propoda.T artieiilation ';- the ' fingers are a little .longer, 
diaii the palm and a little shorter than the ca.rpus 

The second legs (text-fig. 26) reach ab.out to the middle 
ot the second aoteniuilar segment in' females ; in males the}' 
are slightly shorter. The carpus is from .5 to 5‘5 times as 
long as its distal breadth, -The chela is one' fifth shorter than, 
the carpus and is from '3’2o to '3‘5- times as long as wide in' 
lemaJes, about 3 times in males; in both sexes the fingers are 
T5 times as long as the palm. ■ 



fO First leg. , Dactylus of third leg of female, 

I?. Second leg. ' further enlarged. 

'3. Third leg of male. ■ /. Fifth leg, 

:i. Third leg of female. g> Eiidopod of first pleopod of 

.male. 

. Ill females the third legs’: (text-fig. 2d) reach about to ' the 
tip of the antennal scale. ..At the distal end of the mera.s on 
the outer side there is a sharp forwardly directed spine and 
there is a similar spine in the same position on the carpus. 
The propodiis .is fro.m .■2-3 ■to-;"2'6 times the length of the 
■dactyiuS' and' from,, 8 to ,9 tlm.'6s' -as long as wide; it bears a 
ii,ume'rous'. , " spinules,; -on, .■ its posterior border. The 
dactylus (text-fig. 2c) is rather slender and slightly curved and 
bears (in all) 19 to 21 spinules. The fourth legs of the female 
are similar to the third but somewhat shorter. 

In males the third and fourth legs (text-'fig. 2c) are 
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remarkably modified. They are longer than in females, the 
third pair- reaching beyond the scale by one or two times the 
length of the dactylus. The merus and carpus resemble those 
of females and have the same external ■ spines, but the pro- 
podus is very conspicuously dilated towards its distal end 
and the posterior border is still more thickly set with spiniiles, 
The propodus is only from 1*8 to 2*1 times the length of the 
dactylus and is only from 4*6 to 4*7 times as long as its 
greatest breadth. Thespinules of the dactydiis vary in number 
from 20 to 29 and are conspicuously recurved near the apex. 

The fifth legs (text-fig. 2/) in both sexes reach a little 
beyond the end of the first antennular segment. The merus 
has one or two spines on its posterior border and one situated 
externally near the distal end ; there is one external spine at 
the distal end of the carpus and sometimes a smaller spine in 
addition in the anterior part of the posterior border. The 
propodus is from 2*5 to 3*2 times the length of the dactyluvS 
and tends to be proportionately longest in females. The dac- 
tylus bears a series of 42 to 56 spinules. 

The branchial formula is normal and there are well devel- 
oped epipcds at the base of the first four legs. 

The form of the endopod of the first pleopod of the male 
is shown in text-fig. 2g. The appendix masculina of the 
second pleopod is very large and nearly as long as the 
endopod which bears it. 

The telson bears from 4 to 9 pairs of dorsal spinules and 
the apex, which is broadly rounded, is furnished with five 
pairs of rather stout setae between the spinules at the postero • 
lateral corners. The spinules on the outer uropod vary in 
number from 9 to 11. 

Full grown females reach a length of about 30 mm. The 
eggs are very large, from TO to T17 mm. in length and from 
0*65 to 0 85 mm, in breadth. 

The species is described from a large number of specimens 
collected for Dr, J. W. Gregory by Mr. W. N. Ferguson at 
Tali-fn in Yunnan at an altitude of about 7,000 feet. A num- 
ber of the best specimens have been selected as types and are 
registered in the collections of the Zoological Survey of India 
under number C 688/1 . 

Some years ago Mr. J. Coggin Brown of the Geological 
Survey of India brought back a large number of Garidirm 
from Yunnan, He obtained them from a fisherman at Tali-fu 
who was taking them to market in a basket and it is probable 
that the^^ came from Lake Tali. The condition of these speci- 
mens is exceedingly bad, for they w*ere completely dry when 
purchased and appear to have been cooked. So far as can be 
seen they agree closely in general character with 0. gregoricma, 
but the upper rostral teeth appear on the whole to be less 
numerous aiid no males with modified legs can be recognised. 
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Caridina gregoriana appears' to be distinguished.^ from all 
other species of the genus ' by the large number of spiniiles' OO' 
the dactyl! of the third and fourth legs and by the peculiar 
modifications which these legs undergo in males. In general 
appearance the species is not unlike (7. davuli. Bo'iuder * from 
Southern Shensi and the en\drons of Pekin. Apart, however., 
from the two characters mentioned above G. davidi, which I 
have mj'Self examined, is at once distinguished bj’' the more 
depressed rostrum with fewer teeth on the carapace ■ behind 
the orbit, the oiucli shorter preorbital length of the anten- 
iiiilar pedimcle and the proportionately longer dactyliis of the/ 
fifth leg. In Eouvier's key to certain species, 'published in 
1913/ it comes nearest to G, projmiqua de Alan, ifromy which 
it is readily separated by a large number of well-defined clia- 
racters. 

The remarkable modifications of the third and fourth legs 
of the male do not appear to have been noticed hitherto in 
any species of Caridina \ they are, however, precisely similar 
to those seen in Paraiya Xiphocaridinci) eompressa (de 
Haaii) and P. curvirosiris (Heller).^ A similar sexual differ- 
ence also occurs in Aiyaepliyra desniaresti (Millet)/ but in this 
genus the segment affected is not the propod us but the merus. 
Paraiya and Atyaephyra are primitive genera of Atjddae and 
in this connection it is noteworthy that CaruUna ijregorkma^ 
as shown by the comparatively great preorbital length of the 
antennular peduncle, is among the more primitive species of 
the genuuS to which it belongs . 

Both in the modified legs of the male and in tlie large num- 
ber of daotyiar spiniiles on the third and fourth legs Caridina 
gregoriana resembles the two species of Pam %(2 referred to 
above. These are striking features, but it would hardly be 
legitimate to assume without further evidence that the species 
forms a link between the two genera and w^as derived direct!}?’ 
from Paraiya the suppression of the exopods of the legs 
and of the supra-orbital spines. 

Tribe BRACHYRHYNGHA., , 

Family POTAMONIDAE. ■' " 

' Potainoii ' (Fotanion) atkinsoniamim (Wood-Mason) . 

1910, Potamon (Poiamon) athinsonianum^ Alcock, Oat. Ind. Decap. 

Grust. I, fasc. iipjPotamonidaeig. 26, Plate X, fig. 39. 

This species, w'hich is common in the Himalayas from 
Darjiling to Simla and has once been recorded from the Shan 


* l>ouvier, BtilL sci. France Belgigue^ xxxix, p. 83, fig. 7 (1905). 

® Bouvier, Trans. Linn. Soc. (2), ZooL, xv, p. 462 (1913). 

» Be© Kemp, Rec. Ind. Mua.y xiii, p. 295 and fig 3, p. 300 (1917). 
^ See Barrois, Rev. Biol. Nord. France, v, p. 126, figss. l-S (1893). 
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Hills ill Biiiiiia, is .represented in the collection by a single 
small female... „ 

Conipared with typical .specimens- from Nepal, this iiidivi- 
dual differs slightly (i) in the more- deeply incised grooves of 
the upper surface of the carapace, the cervical in particular 
being very deeph* impressed, (ii) in, the stronger rugae on the 
anterior and an tero -lateral parts' of this surface, and (iii) in the 
less coiispic lions epibranchial tooth. The meriis of - the third 
ma.xillipec! is proportionately a little longer than in typical 
specimens, though still evidently broader than long. 

The specimen agrees more nearly with the typical form 
than with any of the varieties described by Alcock. In the 
example from the Shan Hills (the only individual known from 
Burma) the grooves of the carapace are more superficial than 
in normal specimens, whereas in that in the present colleetiori 
they are much deeper. 

The carapace is 21*8 mm. in greatest breadth, 16*8 mm. 
in length and 9*3 mm. in depth. 

The specimen was obtained at Tengyueh, the Treaty Port 
on the road from Bhamo to Tali-fu, east of the Chinese 
frontier ; altitude, 5,300 feet, on the floor of a basin with 
rice-fields, amid hills of basalts and other volcanic rocks ; 
collected during the rainy season in August.’' 

Potamon (Potamiscus) yunnanense, sp. nov. 

(Plate XVIII.) 

The length of the carapace is about four-fifths its greatest 
breadth and its depth is nearly half the greatest breadth. In 
a transverse direction the carapace is slightly convex, longitu- 
dinall}^ it is convex anteriorlj^ and almost flat in its posterior 
two-thirds. The H -groove is sharply defined, but the anterior 
parts of the cervical groove are for the most part superficial 
and obscure, though quite distinct where they cut the post- 
orbital crests. The mesogastric areola is narrow, little more 
than a quarter the greatest breadth of the carapace ; its 
antero-laterai boundaries are defined posteriorly, but ante- 
riorly are altogether deficient. At the extreme posterior end 
of the mesogastric areola there is a pair of large oval pits dis- 
posed longitudinally. The cardiac region is obscurely defined 
laterally by a pair of shallow furrows which posteriorly turn 
outwards and run towards the base of the penultimate pair of 
legs. 

The surface of the carapace is for the most part smooth 
and, when dry, presents a polished appearance : it is, however, 
coarsely pitted throughout. The anterior portion of the epi- 
branchial region bears a small number of coarse tubercles, 
separated by a smooth interval from the upturned an tero- 
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lateral border.: Tlie sob-orbital lobes, which are defined iiife:- 
riorl}^ a iioel\^ creniilate rim,.' are quite smooth :aiid the 
side-wal Is bear numerous fine' striae. ■ 

. The epigastric aiKb post- orbital ' crests together form a 
common ciirFe, but the former are greatly adFariced in the 
middle, extending much beyond a line Joiiii:ng the posterior 
border of the orbit. The strongly oblique' edges of the epigas- 
tric crests bear transverse tiiberculate rugae, but the surface 
immediatel^y behind the crests is smooth except for the pits, 
'which are here unusually coarse. The post-orbital crests are 
rather blunt and are separated from the epigastric: by a dis- 
tinct groove. Their edges are broken up into r'ligae 'which i 
towards the lateral' margin,' merge indistingoishabl.y with the 
tubercles on the anterior part of the epibrancliial region. The 
crests curve obliquely backwards towards the antero -lateral 
margiiij but do not meet it. They terminate far behind the 
epibranchial tooth, the latter being midway between them and 
the outer orbital angle. 

The front is moderately declivous; its edge is faintly 
crenuiate, concave in the middle and with the outer angles 
rather sharply rounded. Behind the strongly raised edge the 
surface on either side is a little tumid (much less so than in 
P. pealianum) and is smooth save for a few low scattered 
tubercles. The lateral edges are smooth but both upper and 
lower orbital borders are con.spicuously crenuiate. The upper 
orbital border trends obliquely forwards and outwards from 
the inner corner and is not transverse as in many species of 
the genus. The gap below the outer orbital angle is small and 
obscure on the right side, completely absent on the left. 

The antero -lateral borders are about as long as the pos- 
tero-lateral. They are strongly raised, sharply serrulate, mod- 
erately curved and posteriorly turn a little inwards on to the 
dorsum of the carapace. About 22 serrations can be counted 
behind the epibranchial tooth and 4 or 5 in front of it. The 
epibranchial tooth is a little larger than any of the serrations 
but does not dijffer from them in character. 

The abdomen of the male is coarsel 3 ^ pitted. The proxi- 
mal breadth of the 6th segment is about 2*3 times its median 
length. The 7th segment is bluntly rounded and about three- 
quarters as long as broad. 

The ischium of the third maxilliped is coarsely pitted, 
with a shallow longitudinal groove ; the merus is considerably 
broader than long. In both exopodites the fiageiliim is eom- 
p,letely' absent. , 

The chelipeds are a little unequal. All three edges of the 
merus are sharpl}^ serrulate ; the upper surface of the carpus is 
finely rugose and the inner spine is very sharp with two serra- 
tions at the base. The palm is slightly swollen and is rugose 
dorsally; externally it is rather coarsely pitted with three 
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ill-defiiied loiigitudiiial rows' of titbercles. The movable finger 
has 3 or 4 dorsal tubercles at the proximal end. Both fingers 
bear longitudinal rows of pits and have small teeth on their' 
inner ' edges. The fingers do not gape ' appreciably when the 
«3law is, closed. 

The second pair of walking legs is the longest and is-, 
rather less than twice the. length of the carapace. In all four" 
pairs the. upper edge of the merns is rugose and both borders 
of the propodite spiniilose. ^ The dactyius throughout is longer' 
than the propodos and the latter segment in the last pair is 
.l‘8 ,.times as long as broad. 

The species is described from a single adult male liaviiig 
the following measurements (in mm.) : — • 


Length ■ ' . . 22*5 

Breadth .. .. 27 ‘5 

Depth " .. .. 13*0 

Froiito- orbital breadth .. .. .. 19 3 

Distance between epibranchial teeth .. 23’3 

Breadth of mesogastric areola . . . . 7*7 


The specimen was obtained from the river at Yuiig-chang, 
ill the Mekong ivatershed, at an altitude of about 5,500 feet. It 
was collected on 23rd May, 1912, from a pool in a stream out- 
side the city wail. Yiing-chang is a large city, about sis days 
march .south of Tali-fu, situated approximately in Lat. 24' 
27' N., Long. i00° 10' E. It is preserved in the Indian 
Museum under the number C 792/1. 

The nearest ally of this species appears to be Potamon 
{PotamisGus) tumidulnm Aicock ^ from Sikkim. On comparison 
this species differs in the following points : (i) the areolation 
of the carapace is better defined, the cervical groove in parti- 
cular being ivell marked throughout its course ; (ii) there is a 
eonspicuous curved groove behind each epigastric crest, defin- 
ing an epigastric areola (these are well shown in Alcock’s 
figure) ; (iii) the mesogastric areola is proportionately broader ; 
(iv) the upper orbital margins are transverse ; (v) the antero- 
lateral margins are less strongly arched and less crisply serru- 
late, and (vi) the chelipeds are smoother. 

Potamon (Poiamiscus) alcockianum Kemp from Northern 
Siam is in some respects similar, but the carapace is much 
flatter and shallower and is very strongly rugulose ante^io^l 3 ^ 
The mesogastric areola also is broader and the front is densely 
tiiberculate. 

Paratelpliusa (Phricotelphusa) elegans (de/Man). ' ; ' y 

.1910, Paratelpkusa (Phricotelphusa) elegans, Aleock, Gat, Ind. Decap. 

Crust. 1, fasc. ii, Potamonidae, p. 104, Plate XIII, fig. 63. 


• Alcoek, loc, ciL, pp. 43, 58, Plate II, fig. 6. 

Kemp, Journ. Nat. Hist: See. Siam,Yl, p. 24, Plate III. fig. 7 (1923). 
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A single small male, with carapace 9' 3 mm. in length, 
irs mm. ill breadth and 5’6mm. in thickness, agrees precisely 
with specimens from the Kakhyen Hills determined by Alcock. 
The specimen was obtained at Hkalonghka, 28 miles from 
Bhamo, at an altitude of LOGO feet. It was found beside a 
small stream in thick forest on 6th September, 1922. 

The species is known only from the Kakhyen Hills, 


EXPLANATION OP PLATE 18. 

Potamon (Potamisciis) yumianense, sp. now 
Dorsal view of the type specimen, enlarged about twice. 





41. ZOOLOGICAL ^RESULTS OF THE PER:CY SLADEN 
. TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OP PROFESSOR J. GREGORY, 
P.R,..S, (1922). 

ODONATA. 


By P. C, Fraser, Ma.toe, J.M.S. 


The eollection coBtains nearly 200 specimens of whicii 1 
have been able to examine about 170. 

For want of a better medium, the insects were preserved 
in some kind of raw native spirit which I fear did not contain 
an}^' great percentage of alcohol, as most of the spiecimens have 
siiifered more or less from maceration. By a happy chance 
however, the rarest and most valuable specimens have suffered 
the least damage. 

As is usually the ease where collections of dragonflies are 
made by those not specializing in them, the niajorit.y of the 
specimens turn out to be Libelhdines. This is only natural in 
a dominant sub-family like the Lihellidinae as the more showy 
species are apt to force their" attentions more pertinently on 
the collector’s attention to the exclusion of less show 3 ? and 
rarer forms. 


A^ery little h known of the dragonffies of Yunnan and exist- 
ing records are very meagre. Kirby’s Catalogue (1890) gives 
only a single species : — Mnais andersoni MaeLach.y and Mac- 
Lachlairs list published later (1894) gives only 14 more. It 
will be useful to recapitulate these and to give a combined list 
with those collected by Professor Gregory. 

The species involved are almost entirely and purely 
oriental in distribution, only some half dozen being entogenic 
in the palaearctic region. The paucity of the latter comes as 
a surprise until one notes that the temperatures recorded were 
comparatively high (78° to 85° F.. at altitudes of 6,000 to 
7,000 feet). • 

In the following list species taken by Professor Gregory 
are printed in italics :—- 

L Agrionopteraap. MacLach. 

2. Libellola basilinea. Mac- 
Lach. 

8. Ortlieirimi japouicimi in- 
ter nu7n I 111. 

4. Orthetrmn cancellatum 
Linn, race kraepelini. 

Ris. 


o. 


6 . 


Othetniin iriaugulare .me-: 
lania Selys. 

Sympetriim e r o t i o um. 

fzrdens (MacLach). 

7. Sympetrum SGoticiim Don. 

8. Crocothemis servilia Driir. 

9. Palpopleura sexinuculata 

Fabr. 
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10. Diplacodts irioialis 

(Rainb.). 

1 1 . Brackydiplax yimnanensis, 

sp nov. 

12. Pantala flave-^cens Fabr 

13. Cordulegaster pekinensis 

' Selys. 

1 4. A notoga sler amiandalei, sp . 

nov. 

15. Anoiogaster gregoryi, sp. 

nov. 

16. IJ eterogompJms sp . 

17. Aeschna jiincea Linn. 

18. Echo iocarnata. Karsch 

19. Mqtrona ohertMiri (Mac- 

Lacb.) 


20. Mnais andersoni (Mac- 

Lach.) 

21. Mnais gregoryi, sp. nov. 

22 . Mnais maclacklani, sp. no v , 

23. Caiiphaea confusa Selys. 

24. A 7iisopI etira furca ta Selys . 

25. RJimocypha iridea Selys. 

26. Ehinocypha spuria Selys. 

27. Indolestes coerulea, sp. nov. 
2 ^ . Ca li C7%emis eximia Selys . 

29. Goeiiagrion dorotliea, sp 

nov. 

30. Ceriagrion melanurimt 

Seiys 

31. Ei\ythronima tinctipenois 

MacLach. 


Systematic. 

Orthetrum japoniciim internum Ulli. 

Orthetrnm japoniciim internum \j\\\ Proc. Acad. Utila., 

p. 29.— MacLach.. A^m. Mag. Nat, Hist. (6) 13, p. 431 
(1894). — 0. inter7iu7yi MeioLeboh., Ami. Mag. Not. Bisi. 
(6) 17, p. 365 (1896),— B. Martin, Missio7i Pavie 
(p. 7 sep.) (1904).— Morton, Trans. E7it Soc., Lond., 
p. 305 (1907). 

1 S West of Kholitsaii, 1 $ near Kakatang, 6 d* cf 
North of Tasa, 1 <s near Chitaimg, Valley of Yangtse, 

These do not differ from type or from specimens from 
N.AV . India. 

Orthetrum cancellatum Linn, race kraepelini Ris. 

Orthetrum cancellalu7n Linn, race kraepelini Ris. Ann, Soc, ent,. 

Beig., 41, p.. 45 ilSd7),^Id, Gat. Coll ZooL Selys. 
Ease. XI, p. 231 (1909). 

1 $ South of Taehimpo, i $ Ohitien Region, Valley of 
Yangtse, 1 pair near Chitsung, Valley of Yangtse and 
1 d near Shangkuan. 

All specimens badly macerated but the more extensive 
pale transverse nervures conform to Ris’s race kraepelini. 

Orthetrum triangulare melanis (Selys), 
OftliHruin triangulare melania (Selys) (Lihella melania) An 7 i. 

Soc. eni, Belg., 27, p. i03 (1883),— Id., (Lihellula 
melania) Oompt, Rend, Soc. ent. Belg, 7, VII, 88 (p. 4 
sep.), — Kirby (Orthedrum melania) Cat., pp. 39, 182 
(1890), — MacLach., Ann, Mag, Nat. Hist. (6) 13, p. 432 
(1894)— /d., ibid,i6) 17, p. 366 (1896). 
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1 West of Kliolitsaii, 1 f West of Lichiang, .1 near 
Kakatang, 5 d* c? near Aiwa in Mekong Valley, 2 d c? 
Bontli of Yeichih, 3 d c? Soiitli of Pnti, 1 d Soiitii of 
Tsehimpo, 1 $ North of Ghitsiing, Valley of Yangtse, 
1 $ West of Lashihpa. 

Do not differ from type. Widei^^ spread tliroiighoiit 
China and Japan. 

Sympetrum eroticum ardens (MacLach.). 

Sympeirum eroticum: ardens (MacLach.) (Thecadiplax ardens.) 

Ann. Mag. Nat Hist. (6) 13, p. 429 {1894),— M, ibid. ^ 
(6) 17, p. 364 (1896). — vSelvs. (Diplax erotica,) Ann. 
Soc. eM Belg,, 27, p. 90 (1883),- Ris, Cat. Colt. Zool 
Selys, 'Fmo. XIII, p 669 (1911). 

A single $ from near Chitsiing, Yangtse Valley. The 
apices of the wings are hyaline, the bases of all wings 
saffron ated as far as trigones. 

Crocothemis servilia (Dnir ). 

Crocoihernis servilia (Drnr.) (Lihdlula servilia.) III. ex. Ins., i. 

tab. 47, fig. 6, pp. 112-113 (1770),— Ramb., Nevr,, 
p. 80 (1842), — Braoer {Eryihemis servilia.) Novara, 
p. 104 (1866), — Id, {procothemis shxilki.) Zool. hot. 
Wien, 18, p 737 (1868). etc. 

1 d near Hoching, 1 9 near the same place, 1 pair 
jiear Shangkuan, 1 d West of Huanglienpii, 2 pairs 
Salween Valley, I d between Lu-chang and Pei-iung, 
on path above the river Mekong. 

These do not differ from type, tlie maceration has rather 
hidden their ages. 

Palpoplenra sexmaciilata (Fabr.). 

Pcdpopleiira sexmaciilak^ (Fabr.) Ins.., 1, p. 338, No. 31 
(1787),— id, Ent. syst., 2, p. 381 (1793),— Biirm., 
Hdh, Ent., 2, p. 860 (1839),— Ramb., Nevr.. p. 126 
(1842),— Brauer, Zool. hot. Wien, 18, p. 716 (1868),— 
Kirby, Proc. 7 jOoI. Soc., Lond,, ISS’6, p. 325, — Id., 
Trans. Zool Soc., Land., 12, p. 273, — Id., Cat.' p. 9 
(1890),~Belys, A7m: Mus. civ. Genov. 30, p. 446 
(1891),— Calv., Trans. Amer. erU. 8oc., 25, p. 92 
(1898), — R. Martin, Misskm Paiie (p. 5 sep.) (1904),— 
Ris, Jenaisrhe Denkr., 13, p. 331 (1908), — Fabr. 
{Aesclma mimUa) Mantissa Ins., i, p. 339, No. o 
(1787) —id, Kni. Syat , 2, p. 385 (1793). 
i d and 2 9 9 Salween Valiev. The females have a 
small black spot between Aiiirmc? M.iii in all wings Just 
within the level of the inner end of the stigma. This 
spot is absent in the male. 
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Diplacodes trivialis (Ramb ). 

Bifktcoiles trivialis (Ramb.) Nevr., p. 115 (1842), — Fabr. 

{LibeU'ula hraminea) Siip 2 jl. Enl. Syst., j>. 284 (1798), 
— Brauer, (Diplax trivi p. 104 (1866), — 

IcLyZool. bot. Wmi, 11, p. 289 (1867), — Sel?s, Ann. 
Soc. Ent. Belg., 27, p. 95 ( 1883),— Kirby, 
trivialis) Traill. Zool. Soc.. Lo?id., 12, p. 278 (18S9 ), — 
Id , Proc Zool Soc„ Lond., p. 203 (1893),— Laid, ibid., 
p. 66, i, (1902), — Karsch, {Diplacod^rs trivialis) Ent: 
Nachr.. 17, p. 246 (1891), — Ris, Gat. Coll. Selys^ FsjSG. 
XII, p.' 468 (1911), etc. 

15 9 9 and 7 (5* d from the Salween Valley. All true 
to type, A very common and widespread species from 
the Seychelles to the Philippines and throughout the 
oriental region. ■ 

Brachydiplax yunnanensis, sp. nov. 

3 d* c? and 5 9 9 Yeichih, in the Mekong Valley, 4 d d 
and 1 9 near Cliitsung, Yangtse Valle.y, 1 5 North of 
Shih-ku, 5 9 9 near Ho-ching. 

3Iale. Abdomen 24 mm. Hind wing 28 mm, 

Head. I^abium ochreous ; labriim white; face brown, 
unmarked ; frons and vesicle metallic green ; occiput 
black. Back of head and eyes dark reddish brown 
variegated with bright citron 3 ^ellow and black. 

Prothorax and thorax hlsiok, dully metallic. Legs 
black, hind-legs with a row of robust, rather short widel^^ 
spaced femoral spines . 

Abdo'men denselj’’ pruinosed, almost white. Short and 
stout, tapering gradually to the anal end. 

Wings hyaline, the bases saffronated diffusely as far 
out as a little distal to the line of the trigones. Ptero- 
stigma bicolorous, the costal half deep blackish brown, 
the posterior half whitish ; trigones traversed once iri 
all wings ; nodal index ~ ; discoidal field begins with 

a row of 3 cells and then continues as rows of 2 cells. 

Anal appendages black, rather long and curving 
sharply downward, slightly dilated at the ends. 

Genitalia prominent, lamina broad and low, hamules 
bulky, the base tumid, the hook \ery short and sharply 
curved ; lobe long and thin. 

Female. Abdomen 22 mm. Hind wing 28 mm. 

Head. E^^es pale olivaceous yellow' with a reddish 
cap above ; labium with the middle lobe black, the 
lateral bright citron, ^^eilow narrowly bordered with 
black; labrum and face a deeper yellow ; frons metallic 
blue ; occiput pale yellow, the rest as for male, 
s ; Prothorax and thorax pale yellow, the latter with an 
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obscure brownish humeral sbripe and the lateral suturevS 
black above. 

Legs black j the coxae, trochanters and anterior femora 
yellow. 

Abdomen bright citron yellow marked with black as 
follows : A broad dorsal band from the 2iid to 9th 
segments, the bases and apices of each segment narrowly 
and the outer borders ^inel 3 ^ Segment 1 has a trans- 
verse basal band indented apically- in the middle line, 
segments 2 and 3 have each a fine transverse black 
ridge. Segment 10 very small, entirely yellow. 

Anal appendages conical black. 

hyaline, the bases palely saffronated, this 
colour gradually becoming lost as far as the node, 
pterostigma browmish, the costal and posterior borders 
broadly blackish ; trigones traversed once in all wings ; 
nodal inde.K ^ 

The low lying lamina of the genitalia separates this 
species from B sohrina, whilst the large number of 
antenodal nervures and the very extensive basal 
marking of the wings separates it from all other species. 

Pantala flavevscens Fabr. 

Fantala fiavesceMS Fabr. SuppL Ent. st/st., p. 285 (1798), — 
Hagen, Syyi Near. N. Amer , p. 142 (1831),-— Palisot 
de Beauvais, Ins. Afr. Amer., p. f9, tab. 3, fig. 4 
(1805), — llQ,mh . {Lihelhda viridula), New., p. 38 
(1842), — Burm. (Libelhila analis) Handb. Ent., 2, p. 
852 (1839),“— id., ibid {Libellula terminalis)y 2, p. 852 
(1839),— Kirby, (P. flaiescens) Oat., p. 1 (1890),— Eis 
6Vd. Cb??. Fasc. XV, p. 917 (1913), etc. 

1 9 South of Piiti, 3 d d South of Tsehimpo, 5 -d d 
and 12 $ $ Chitien Region, Yangtse Valley. 

A cosmopolitan species much given to migration. 

Anologaster annandalei, sp. nov. 

(Pigs. I and la.) 

A single d from West of Pungtzula. 

Male. (Female unknown). Abdomen 55 mm. Hind wing 
44 mm. 

Head. Eyes pale olivaceous brown; labium ochreous ; 
labrum bright citron -yellow bordered with black and 
with a median prolongation of the black at the base ; 
lower epistome dark brown, the upper bright yellow 
wdth a pale brown centre ; frons golden brown, darker 
above; occiput raised, yellow fringed with long black 
hair. 
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Prothorax black, the posterior lobe with a lateral 
yellow spot. , ■ 

Thorax black with a greenish yellow aritelmmeral 
stripe on the dorsum broader above than below. Later- 
ally greenish yellow with a broad black stripe between 
the two lateral sutures marked above and below with 
two small yellow spots. Legs entirely black. 

Wings entirety hyaline ; ptero>stigma dark brown ; all 
trigones traversed once, subtrigones entire ; nodal 
index ; loop 7 cells ; pterostignia 2-3 mm. long. 

Abdomen black marked with yellow as follow^s : second 
segment with a subdorsal spot just behind the jugiim 
on either side and a lateral spot below it, apically a 



Fig. L Anoiogasler annandalei, sp. nov. showing marking? of head and 
body. 

Fig. la. Anal appendages seen from the side. 

Fig. 2. Anotogaster gregoryi, sp. nov. showing markings of head and 
body. 

Fig, 2a. Anal appendages seen from the side. 


pair of subtriangular subdorsal spots ; segments 3 to b 
with a pair of subbasal and a pair of apical subdorsal 
spots ; segment 7 has the subbasal spots only but there 
is a tin^^ spot of yellow low down on the sides at the 
base; segments 8 and 9 similar to 7 but the spot on 8 is 
reniform in shape and 9 has not the basal lateral spot ; 
segment 10 has a single large oval oblique subdorsal 
spot. Segment 1 unmarked. 

Anal appendages, Superior with a robust spine at the 
base beneath and a second one beneath the apex w^hich 
is strongly pointed, 

* Differs from the following {Anotogaster gregoryi) by 
segment, I being, '-unmarked "and segments 2 to 6 being 
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spotted instead of striped . Fro in A notogasfer basalis and 
nlpalensis by the abdomen being spotted ins tc^ad of 
, striped. 


Anotogaster gregoryi, sp. noy. 

(Mgs. 2 and 2a.) 

A single male from near Chitsinig, Valley of Yangtse 
and a single female from near Kakatang. 

Male. Abdomen 58*5 mm. Hind wing 40 mm . 

Head Eyes brownish : labinm brownish ^^ellow : 
labrnm black enclosing 2 large transverse ov^ai yellow 
vspots ; lower epistoine black, upper black traversed by a 
broad yellow* stripe which is invaded by the black as two 
small indentations below' ; Irons blacky the crest bright 
yellow ; occiput raised in a thin ridge, black, fringed 
with black hairs 

black marked with greenish yellow exactly as 
in the last species. Legs black, the posterior temora 
with a row' of very short, very closely set, robust spines. 

Abdomen black marked with greenish yellow' as 
follow's : Segment 1 with the dorsum ])roadly , the 
marking expanding apicaliy, segments 2 to 7 with 
yellow' annules^ which cross the dorsum just behind the 
jugal suture and below' turn abruptly and obliquely for- 
w'ard ; segment 8 has a large lateral sub basal spot; 
segment 9 a smaller basal spot and iO an oblique oval 
apical spot. 

Anal appendages. The superior with only a basal 
spine, the apex tapering and without a spine beneath. 
Inferior shorter and broader than that of A, annandalei. 

slightly and uniformly saffroiiated but rather 
more deeply along the costal borders. The extreme 
apices slightly enfumed. 

Trigones in forew ings traversed once, in hind w ing 
entire : subtrigones entire. 

Nodal index — pterostigma dark browni, 

3-4 mm. long. 

Female. Abdomen 58 mm. (without ovipositor). Hind- 

wing 50 mm. 

Similar to the male in most respects. Wings are 
similar but there is no basal marking. Costa black oiit- 
w'ardly, yellow in W'ardly ; nodal index jldil j;| L ; apices 
not enfumed. Membrane white; trigones of forewing 
with 2-3 cells, that of the hind with 2 only. 

Abdomen similar to the male but apical transverse 
spots on segments 2 and 3 (from 2 to 6 iti the male) 
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segment 9 lias a narrow basal line and 10 is entirely 
onmarked. 

Ovipositor 9 mm. in length, black. 

Differs from A. annmidalei as mentioned above, from 
A. rvipalensis nxiA A, hasalis by the wings not being 
saiironated at tlie base in the female. From the male 
of A. basalis by the rings on the abdomen being much 
more narrow and prolonged forward below. Lastly 
from the male of A. nipaJensis it is distinguished by 
the brightly contrasted markings of the face. 

Heterogomphiis sp. 

A single female from West of Lichiang. (In bad condi- 
tion.) 

Female. Abdomen 47 mm. Hind wing 40 mm. 



Fig. 3. Hetero'jomphusysp. showing markings of head and body 


Head. Labium with lateral lobes bright yellow, the 
middle black ; labrurn and face entirely black ; frons 
traversed broadly in front and above' with yellow ; 
occiput black, raised into a thin yellow lamina behind 
fringed with long black hairs. The lamina pointed at 
its centre. 

Frotliorax black marked with yellow as follows : A 
geminate spot at its centre with two smaller spots on 
either side of it in front, a thin collar in front and a 
stripe across the posterior lobe behind. Lastly a large 
lateral spot. 

Thorax black marked with yellow as follows : A 
complete mesothoracic collar joined to an oblique dorsal 
band on either side and to a fine medial line on the 
mid-dorsal carina. Antehumeral stripes represented by 
an upper spot and a fine line below the spot. Later - 
ally yellow, the postero -lateral suture mapped out in 
_ . black,’ ■ '' ^ 

; Begs black, long and robust, a lateral band of yellow 
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on the first pair of femora and tlie coxae coloured the 
same. H ind femora with a row of very short widely 
spaced spines. 

Abdomen black, marked with yellow a.s follows ; The 
sides of segments 1 and 2 and basal half of 3 broadly, 
the dorsum of segment 1 with a broad quadrate spot,, a 
trilobed one on the dorsum of 2 which is continued as a 
tapering mid -dorsal line on 3 to 7, segtnent 9 has a large 
subtriangular dorsal spot with its apex point-basal- 
wards, segments 4 to 7 have small gradually decreasing 
spots low down on the sides at the base of the segments 
whilst 8 has a very large lateral spot rather difi’use and 
bordered with yellowish brown. Segment 9 is bordered 
narrowb,^ with yellowish brown whilst 10 has a pair of 
small dorsal basal spots. Segments 7, 8 and 9 are 
broadened laterally. 

H/zaZ small conical black. 

Vulvar scale very tiny, deep shiny black, bifid at apex 
and deeply grooved. 

hyaline ; nodel index : no basal nervure 

of the second series, ail trigones, subtrigones and hyper- 
trigones entire : 5-6 rows of postanal cells ; 3 rows of 
cells between Mi and Mia. pterostigma very long, dark 
brown. Two transverse nervures between ili^’-ftfand 
Miv in forewing, only 1 in the hindwing. 

The specimen is fully adult as the wings are uniformly 
enfumed. 

The species is evidently closely allied to IL risi and 
H. bicornutus but is easilx^ distinguished by the arma- 
ture of the occiput. 

Matrona oberthuri (MacLach.). 

(Fig. 4.) 

Matrona oberlhiiri (MacLach.) Mag. Nat. Hist., 6, No. 77, 

XU'T, May (1894). 

3 yd* South of Lichiang, 1 9 near Chienehuan Chou. 
Male, Abdomen with appendages 54 mm. Hind wing 
■ ■■ 39 'mm.,' ■ ■■ 

Eyes blackish brown. Head, thorax and abdomen 
green metallic with a gohlen or coppery reflex. The 
lower epistome is a brilliant golden bronze. Legs black, 
very long and slim, tibial and femoral spines slim and 
very long. 

Anal appendages black, narrow and subcylindrical in 
the basal half, flattened and dilated somewhat in the 
apical half, furnished witli a number of short spines on 
the outer border, the apices curving in and downwards, 
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nearly meeting. Inferior appendages much shorter, 
C 3 dindrical, tapering, apices blunt, 

broad and spacious, deep blackish brown 
except the outer fifth of the forewing and a niiieh smaller 
area in the hind which is paler and only palel}?' enfiioied. 
In the second male the outer fourth of forevring and 
outer fifth of the hind exhibit this hyaline area, the clear 
area in the forewing being much better defined than 
in the hind. Pterostigrna absent in all wings, reticula- 
tion very close, 55 nntenodal nervures and 116 post- 
nodals in one forewing ; basal space reticulated, this 


Fig. 4. Wings of Matrona ohertJmri MacLacii. 


forming a network near the arc; trigones with 17-20 
transverse neiwures ; basal-radial space open. 

All transverse nervures proximal to the node are pale 
bluish white, this being more pronounced than in 
if* hasi laris. 

This species is closely allied to M. baAlaris and 
M . nigripectus. It may be distinguished from both by 
the lyyahne apices of the wings, although I have recently 
seen some specimens of the latter species from the Chin 
Hills in which there was also a distinct indication of 
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clear areas at the apices of the fore wings. The basal 
nervures in these were noi however bluish white as in 
oberihiiri. 

The single female recei\^ed is very sitnilar to the male. 
The inner three- fourths of all wings are dark brown the 
outer fourths pale brown. There is a tiny, white 
nidimentarv pseuclostigma in all wings, so small as to 
be hardly noticeable. It would be better to say that 
at the site of the normal stigma there is a slight diver- 
gence of the radius and costa, which enclosed area is 
palely white and traversed by about 4-5 nervures. The 
borders of all wings are finely margined with dark 
brown. (End of abdomen missing,) 

I have no doubt that this insect and MacLachlan’s 
Calopteryx olertliuri are one and the same. The des- 
criptions agree as also do the measurements. The type 
specimen was taken farther to the north, in Szechueiij 
but I cannot say where it reposes at present as I do 
not remember seeing it in the MacLachian collection 
when looking through the latter in 192U. 

Mnais gregoryl, sp. nov. 

(Fig. 5.) 

2 (S :< near Chitsung, Yangtse Valley 
yiale. Abdomen 45 mm. Hind wing 98 min. 

Head Labium black, lab rum and rest of head 
brilliant coppery metallic, tho occiput more dully so. 

Prothorax and thorax bright coppery metallic, green 
in some lights, the sides of the thorax low down and 
the whole of the dorsum pruinosed white as in 
Jf. earnshawi. The metepimeron olivaceous, iion- 
metallic. Legs black, long and slim ; tiblal spines long ; 
claws bifid. 

Abdomen black, with a copper}" refieetion, segments 
1 to 3 and 8 to 10 pruinosed white. 

Anal appendages black, superior cylindrical at the 
base, flattened thereafter anguiated strongly inward 
near the base, broadening towards the apices, which 
nearly meet. The outer border finely spined. 

Inferior shorter, cylindrical, tapering, the apices 
curving slightly upward. 

Wings hyaline, all traversed by a broad blackish 
brown fascia which extends from the outer end of tho 
trigone to about half-way to the pterostigma. The inner 
border of fascia irregular in the fore wing, oblique from 
before back in the hind, the outer border crenulate and 
very irregular in both wings, prolonged finely along the 
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Male. Abdomen 30 mm. Hind wing 38-5 miii. 

Head, thorax and abdomen gteen or coppery bronze 
metailic according to the angle of view. Thorax not 
prnioosed although the specimen appeals to be fully 
adult. Legs/ long and slim, black. 

' Wings hyaline, slightly enfiuned, the cbiul log being 

blackish, not olivaceous. Pterostigma elongate, sqiia- 
rish outwardly, very oblique inwardly, iollowed bj^ 
2 rows of cells as in the last species. Cui ends beyond 
: ^ level of node, 

I The insect is possibly a local race of 1/. andersoni. 

I ■■■ ■ from which if may be distinguished by the wings, not 










Fig. (i. Wings of Mnalfi maclacMani, sp. nov, 


being of an olivaceous tint, by their much greater 
, length and b}^ the black pterostigma. 

Unfortunately the last four segments of the abdomen 
are missing and Professor Gregory’s notes do not give 
any indication as to whether these were prui nosed or 
not. He does, however, mention this fact in the case of 
M, gregoryi so that I infer the end segments of the 
present species were not pruinosed If so this would 
be an additional peculiarity vseparating it from il/. ander- 
soni and M, pruinosa. 

Callphaea conftisa Selys. 

Galiphaea confma Selys. Bnll. Acad, Belg,, (2) vii, p 439 (1859), 
— MacLach. {Oaliphaed consimUis), Ann. Mag. Nat. 




Rliinocypha spuria SelVs, 

Rhinocypha spuria Selys., Bull. Acad. Belg. (2) XLVII, p. 388 
(1879), — Williamson, Lc., p, 177 (1905), — Laid., Lc.. 
p. 37(1917). 

A single adult male from Yung-Chang, on bush over- 
hanging stieara. 

Originally described from the Khasia Hills, has also 
been recorded from the Chin Hills, Burma. I have 
seen a good number of examples from Assam from 
which the present specimen does not differ in any respect. 


Indolestes coerulea, sp, nov. 

(Figs, 7, 7a and 7b.) 

A single female from near Chitsung, Yangtse Valley. 

Whole of head except: the labrum and epistome matt 
black - labrum tar<|poiseblue finely bordered with black ; 
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, 6th series, No. 77, XLVI (1894),- — Id., (iVo^//.o- 
lesies elivesii) Ent Month. Mag., XXIV, p. 31 (1887). 
3 5 cT near Aiwa in the Mekong Valley. 

Not differing from type and similar to specimens 
I have received from Assam. The type is from Nepal, 
MacLachlan’s specimens were from North of Yunnan. 


Anisopleura furcata Selys. 


Anisopleura jurcala Belvs., Ann. 31 us. Giv. Genova, (2) X 
iXXX), p. 488 (IMH ),-- Williamson, /Voc. U. S. 
yai. Hist. Mus„ XXVIll, p. 181, fig. i3,-~Laid. Rec. 
Ind. 31us., Vol. Xill, p. 31 (1917) , 

1 j near Aiwa in the Mekong Valie 3 % 1 d’ South of Puti, 

. 2S. ri. 22."' 

Tile species has not been recorded further north than 
Burma so far. 


Rliinocypha iridea Selys. 


Rhinocypha iridea Bely ti., Ann. Mus. Giv. Genov (2) X (XXX), 
' pp. 492-494* (1 8!)!), -.Laid, he., p. 37 (1917),— Wil- 
liamson, I c. 

3 teneral c? d* 1 adult d* and 2 teneral 9 9 at Yung- 
Chaug, on bushes overhanging vstreams, etc., and between 
Lu-chang and Feidung, on path above the river Mekong. 

Originally described from Burma. T have seen speci- 
mens from the Chin Hills. The present record is the 
most northerh’’ limit of its distribution so far noted. 
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■. epistome similar ; 'labium ' whitish. Eyes olivaceous 
above, bluish green at the sides and below. 

Proihorax black on the dorsum, blue at the sides ^ 
posterior lobe simple, rounded. 



8 c 8b Ih 





8a 

Fig. 7. Indolestes coerulea, sp. nov. showing markings. 7a. Markings 
of abdomen seen from above. 7b. Markings onsecond abdoni" 
inal segment seen from above. 

Fig. 8. Coenagrion dorothea, sp. nov. showing markings. 8a. Markings 
of abdomen seen from above. 8b. Markings on second abdo- 
minai segment seen from above. 8c. Markings on eighth ab- 
dominal segment seen from above. 

Thorax turquoise blue, the dorsal carina and alar 
sinus finely yellow, tergum spotted with blue. Dorsum 
marked with a trilobed band as in L, praemorsa, matt 
black in colour. Laterally an upper and lower spot 
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oil the aiitero-lateral suture and a' small spot of black 
between and behind these. 

Legs yellow, femora black on the extensor surface, 
the tibiae on flexor surface. 


Abdomen turquoise blue, brownish beneath. Marked 
with black as follow^’s ; Segment 1 with a dorsal quad- 
rate spot not extending to the apex and a small spot on 
either side of it, segment 2 with a dorsal spot constricted 
in its middle and deeply bifid at its apex which' reaches 
about one quarter of the length of the segment from 
its; apex. At the apex of .each of the bifurcations a 
small diamond-shaped spot, segments 2 and 3 have 
small subdorsal, subbasal spots and larger subapical 
subdorsal spots, 5 and 6 similar but without the basal 
spots, 7 entirely black save for a broad blue basal ring, 
segments 8 to 10 all black. 

Anal appendages black, as also are the ovipositor and 
vulvar scales. Abdomen 29 mm. Hindwing 16 mm. 

Wings uniformly enfumed ; pterostigma black, a little 
more than twice as long as broad, squared at both ends 
but the inner a little oblique. .Postnod al nervures in 
forewings 12, in the hind 11. 

The markings of this species are remarkably similar 
to those of Indolestes indica from Assam but the ground 
colour in the latter is pale brown. I only know of one- 
other species of Indolestes in which the ground colour is 
blue, a new species from Coorg. In this latter the 
markings are entirely different both on the thorax and 





abdomen. 

Galicnemis eximia Selys. 

Gulicnemis eximia Selys., BuU. Acad. Belg, (2) XVI, p. 160 
(1863), M, Mem. Cour„ XXXVIII, p. 130 (1886), 
Kirby, Cat. Odon,, p. 131 (1890), — Selys, Ann. Mus, 
Civ. Genov. (2) X, p. 72 (1891), Martin, Mission 
Pavie (Neurop.) (sep.) p. 18 (1904, — Selys {Galicnemis 
atJcinsoni)^ Ann. Mus. Civ. Genev., (2) X, p. 72 
(1891), ($). 

1 pair near Kakafcang, 1 9 and 3 rj d near Aiwa in the 
Mekong Valley, 2 pairs South of Puti, 1 9 South of 
Tvsehimpo. 

Most specimens are teneral, and any variation in the 
markings are due to this factor. 


Goeiiagrion dorothea, sp. nov. 
fyigs. 8v8a,"Sh and 8o.) 

2, addlfc 'if teperat ^ ^ ^ from near Shangkuan, 
ak. 22 mm. 
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Bead, Eyes olivaceous green with a darker green 
cap above : face pale blue marked with black, 3 tiny 
spots at base of labrum and a transverse line across 
epistome. Top of head black, with postocular spots of 
' blue. . 

Prothorax broadly black on dorsum, azure blue at 
the sides and with a narrow anterior blue collar. 

Thorax azure blue, the dorsum broadly black, a 
narrow humeral line of the same colour and the postero- 
lateral suture finely. An incomplete line above between 
the lateral sutures followed by a spot below it. 

Legs pale blue, the extensor surfaces broadly black. 

Abdomen hlne marked with black as follows : Seg- 
ment I with a dorsal basal quadrate spot not extending 
to the apical border, segment 2 with a wine-glass 
shaped mark on the dorsum, the base and stem direc- 
ted apicalwards, segments 3 to 6 with dorsal stripes ex- 
panding apicalward and then contracting to join an 
apical ring, segrhent 7 black, except for a narrow basal 
ring and a streak of the ground-colour along the sides, 
segment 8 with a bifid dorsal marking, the marking 
complete at the apex of segment where it forms a ,i,oad 
ring, incomplete towards tho base where it ends ir*.two 
long iDomts. Near the apex, the two pointed parts 
approach to nearly enclose a small spot of the ground- 
colour, segment 9 entirely blue, iO blue on the doi’sum. 
Laterally segments 2 to 7 have longitudinal black stripes 
low down near the ventral surface and extending the 
whole length of the segments. 

Anal appendages small, narrow at the base, dilating 
apicalward, armed with a robust inward and down- 
wardly directed apical spine. 

Female, Very similar to the male. The blue colour 
replaced by greenish blue on the face and thorax. 
Abdomen azure blue as in the male and with broader 
markings. The goblet marking on the second segment of 
the male is here filled in and extends as far as the base, 
segments 8 and 9 are broadly black on the dorsum and 
10 is narrowly black at the base. Anal appendages 
black. Legs bluish -green, marked broadly with black. 

Abdomen 26 mm. Hind wing 21 mm. Postnodai 

nervures 12/10. 

The peculiar markings on abdominal segments 2 and 
8 in the male will easily distinguish this Goenagriou 
from any other. 

Ceriagrion melanurum Selys. 

Geriagrion nulanurum Selys., (pars )^ BulL Acad, Belg, (2) XLII, 

p. 529 (1876),, — MacLach.., Arm. Mag, Nat, Hist, (6) 
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' / , XVII, p. 374 SietL Ent, ZeiL, p. 120 

(1898), — Kirby, ■ Gat, Odonakiy p. 151 (1890), — Laid., 
, ; ,Kec. VoLX 

1 d at Yang-chang, on bushes oyerhaiiging stream. 

The species is widely distdbuted from Burma ac mss 
China to Japan. 

The present specimen does not differ ■ from type nor 
from specimens T have seen from Assam. 


42 . An Essay on the History of Newar Citltyre. 
By K. P„ Chattopadhyay, M.Sc. (Ccmiai?.). 


Social Oeganisation of the Newars. 

Preface, 

' . § 1 The iiteratore on the Newars. and t.heir country Nepal 
is fairly large, although' in’ many cases the observers did 'not 
have o'pportunities of recording facts from direct iii'vestigatioo: 
in Nepal ' The dGcuments- available 'date froin, the. time of the 
visit of the Chinese pilgrims to India 'right np to !nt)dern. times., 
■ The best' compendium of the large ma.ss of iiiformatioii is 
to be found in Sylvain Levi’s book on Nepal (see infra) 'where 
he marshals and critically examines the facts given in docu- 
ments of Nepalese, Tibetan, Chinese and Indian as well as Eu.ro- 
pean origin. HS work is, however, not directly anthropoiogical 
and a detailed analysis of the social organisation was not 
attempted. ■ ' 

III this essay on the Newars, I ' have, tried to ■ utilise the 
available facts on Nepal from an ethnological standpoint. The 
literature examined is that given in 

(1) The subject index of the British Museum. 

(2) The Catalogue of the India Office Library. 

(3) The Bibliographies on Nepal in various books and 

articles on that country.-^: 

(4) Poole’s index to periodical literature. 

(5) Articles „ on . Nepal '. ill : .India.n ' journals, utilised by a 

direct examination of them. 

As will be seen from the references very few really 
important contributions have been overlooked by Levi or been 
added to the literature on Nepal since his work, the chief 
exceptions being some very valualile notes in the Iiidiam 
Census.'. Report ,. of ■ 1901 ^ ■■and ■ several volumes of Hodgson’s 
manuscripts in the India Office Library. The inanuseiipts 
contain a large mass of unpublished information about the 
social organisation of Nepal, of wLich I have availed myself 
in part.’" 


* 1 have not been able to examine 'Minayefi’s article on 'Nepal re- 
.terred to in Levi’s book, as it is in Russian, and a few others. 

2 Bengal, Vol. I, p, 454. 

S I was directed to these manuscripts by a reference to them in 
W. W. Hunter’s biography of Hodgson, and by the fact that the latter 
had promised a paper on Newar social 'organisation, which never appear- 
ed in print. The manuscripts have been put in order very recently. 

W. W. Hunter: Life of Hodgson, Appendix B., London, 
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These two sources of information have proved of great 
value in drawing up a table -of social groups in, Nepal. ^ Levi 
had to accept OldfiekFs classification of Newar castes witlioiit 
any cheek except the practically useless one of Hamilton’s 
list (see Appendices), which itself requires corroboration before 
acceptance. Hodgson's manuscripts in particular have proved 
invaluable in this respect. 

The detailed classification of the two groups of Ne wars, 
that has been rendered possible b,v a comparative study of the 
different lists has brought out definitely certain special and 
interesting facts, leading to the hypothesis put forward in this 
essay. L 

■§'2. The Kingdom of Nepal, situated on ' the ■ northern ' 
frontier of India, falls ethnologically into three divisions, 
(!) the ^Terai or lowlands, (ii) the valley of Nepal proper and 
(iii) the mountainous regions on the Tibetan Aside. The first 
and third are inhabited by people at a stage of culture which 
is low, compared to that of the inhabitants of Nepal proper.^ 
The Newars who will be discussed in this essay are cdiiefly 
confined to the second of these areas and form the most 
numerous group of its inhabitants. The other group in Nepal 
is that of the Gurkhas, who are the dominant ruling people at 
the present time. They have, however, entered Nepal in a 
body only in recent times, in fact in 1768, although previous 
immigration of the Khas people who form the bulk of the 
Gurkhas has also taken place. The Newars are the earlier 
people, and as already mentioned, the chief inhabitants of the 
valley. To them are almost wholly confined metal-working, 
agriculture, painting, architecture, sculpture and the literature 
that Nepal possesses."^ 




ippli Mij 


J I have purposely refrained from discussing some interesting ques- 
tions that rise naturally from the hypothesis put forward as I wish to do 
some intensive field work in Nepal before tackling these problems. Some 
of them have been mentioned in the main body of the essay ; others, 
such as the estistenee of a Vai^ya priestly caste, the employment of spe- 
cial textile material at funerals, or the monopoly of the Baiidyas in 
working the prqcious metals, ha\’’e not been touched upon as requiring 
detailed investigation, although it may be quite tempting to put forward 
some interesting sugge-stions about these facts. I have considered it 
necessary to add this note of explanation, to safeguard myself against 
the charge of inadequate utilisation of the available material. 

2 A brief summary with somewhat greater details will be found in 
the article on Nepal in the Bncyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics. voL 9. 
(Edited by Hastings.) 

Syivain L6vj : Lc N&pal, Y<y\ , I, p. 219 et seq. Anncdea dii M-usee 
Ouimet 1905. 

- , ' Colonel W. Kirkpatrick : An account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
London, lail , pp. 101, 183, 18f|. 

; , (Buohanli.n)T Afi account of the Kingdom of Nepah 

' '':M&ugk'' mi& on the State of Nepal, Calcutta, 
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The Gurkhas are merely the military, conquerors and are 
iudiffereiifc patrons of arts and letters ; they are niainly 
fighters, although an outeaste group of Gurkhas includes, a few 
..artisan castes aiiiong them.'^ ' 

' ^ The Newars, are divided into : 

(!) Baiidclhamargis who Avorshjp Buddha, and 
(ii) Sivaraargis wlio worship Siva. 

The latter may be termed H indus. Formerly the ^ vast 
majority of Newars were Buddhists, and a minorit^y Siva“ 
mlrgis, but the former have. been losing ground steadi!\^ for a- ' 
long time in favour of the latter, nvho are now between a half 
. and a third of the population.-^' , . 

The Sivamirgis have an organisation similar to that of 
the Hindus of the plains, although of a much simpler 
character. 

The highest caste is ' that of the Brahma.ns who . are the ■ 
spiritual guides . of the .upper castes. .They are ' said toC'be 


D. Wnght-, History of Nepal, Cambridge University Press, 1877, 
pp,. 26-6 and 45 . ' 

Sylvain' 'Levi : Ibid., pp. 302, 306 et' seq. : 

All these writers, except Kirkpatrick had good opportunities of 
observing the conditiogs in Nepal, daring their sojourn there. 

Other writers testifying to the same are : 

Sir R. Temple : Journals kept in Hyderabad, etc . , and Nepali London, 
.... 1887, Vol, II, p 233-4. ' , ■ ' ' 

Percy .Brown : Picturesque Nepal, London, 1912, Chap. III. 

I Massien; Nepal et pays Himalayens. Paris, 1914, Chap. VII. 
■p. 136, 138., 

H J. Eivves, F.R S. : Article on Nepal, Supplement of the Scientific 
American, Vol. 79, Jan. 5, 1915, New York, pp. 358-9. 

The same opinion has been quoted —probably borrowed without any 
personal ob.servation — by A. H. S. Landor in Tibet and NepaV^ 
(London 1905), Chap. V and in H. Ballantyne’s, “ On India's Frontier" 
(New York, 1895), Chap, XV. 

Captain Smith’s book entitled Five years in Nepal" is full of 
gross exaggerations and plagiarisms— pointed out in marginal notes in 
the copy at the India Office Library, and also in a crushing review in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. 72, p. 86 et seq. 

The works of Egerton and others mentioned in the bibliography in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 9, Nepal, contain no 
ethnological data. 

' The ceremonially pure Gurkhas follow soldiering as their profession. 
Beneath them comes a group of several castes, whose water cannot be 
iceepted. The.se include the smith,. the cobbler, the tailor and musicians 
of different kinds, and the washerman, 

^ For convenience, the whole mass of facts has been thrown into 
Appendice.s, A to E. The summary given in the main body of the essa^ 
repi'esents the conclusions arrived at after critical examination of the 
various data. Necessarily fuller details have been left out in this part 
of the essay. The subject matter of the appendices are : 

A. SivaiUflrgi Newars. excluding outcastes. 

B. Bandyas or Banras. 

C. Udas. 

B Jyapoos, and other heterodox Buddhists, as well as outcastes. 

E Historical lists of castes, and other evidence. 
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descendants ; of : Brabmaiisv who , had originally come /from 
Kaiiaujo Next in rank ■are the descendants of the former 
Hindu Newar Kings and their -agnates who rank as ■ Ksatriyas. 
The former warrior caste of Sresthas is also held to fall within 
this group,- though it occupies.a much lower position. Theia 
- are fourteen divisions in this" caste f according to Hodgson) of 
which a good number seem to' be true sub-castes based on 
traditional difference of origin.. Sufficient details are not, 
however, available'- for any' further' definite statement about,' 
them. ■ 

The third group, the Vaisyas,. comprise two castes, the 
Joshi or astrologer and. the Achar.or priests of ' local deities, 
presumably older cults adapted by Hinduism. .The}^ minister 
to Hinduised Newars,.- expound .-the Sastras, and perform other 
religious duties, acting in fact as :some/kind of / Brahmans. 

All the three above groups are entitled to wear the thread, 
except .some- of the Srestha sub-castes. Some of these latter 
uiiihs,. who :serve,'; as '.cooks;. ..and domestic servants, as well as 
otiier household menials, have been classified b}" one' authority 
as, .Sudras,,. . 

Another caste, the '-Gw-a.,-' or Nanda Gwa, the cowherds, are- 
definitely Brahmanic Hindus and seem to have existed in 
Nepal for some centuries now, at least. 

In addition to these, there are several castes of Newars 
who formerly belonged to the third order of Baiiddhamargis 
described later, but are novs^ more Hindiiised than the other 
.• members of .that.. group and separated from t,h.e,m to some- 
extent. 

These castes are, the Bhat, the Koii, the Tati and the 
Katha. The Kou are merely blacksmiths, the Non barbers, 
and the Katha dress wounds, and cut the umbilical cord at 
birth. The Tati are not ordinary w^eavers but produce grave- 
clothes, called fonga, a kind of cotton cloth, to put on the 
dead of the Newars (brought by relatives) and also used in 
many religious ceremonies. The Bhat are also connected with 
funerals ; they accept the death gifts made on the eleventh 
day after the funeral of New'ars of any caste (excluding out- 
castes); In the case of the Ksatriyas It is mentioned that a 
piece of the brain of the deceased is- kept covered with sweet- 
meats, the rest of the body being burnt, and this is eaten by 
the Bhat on the elevmth day as he accepts the death gifts. 

, ^ Finally, the outcastes of N^pal are at the present moment, 

■ all Sivamargis ; all the fefet afe.-Batiddlias. 

,1/ The outcastes, .howevery stoll not be discussed in the 
essay^ws the aoeount giyehTmthe Appendices is sufficienti? 

^ detailed. ^ ' y; ! // ' ^ ; ■''/ ' : ■ ■' 

r’ti The Bauddhami^iy'dl’yiSepal ' are divided into three 
. grades, "'pf #hioli>rthfe 'that- of the Bandyas or as. 

commQnlf, said to be the descend- 
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ants of the Buddhist monks who were compelled to break 
their vow of celibacy and live as householders. The}^ still live 
ill the Yiharas or convents, although with their wives and 

children. 

Theoretically, a celibate Bandya holds the highest rank 
of ail, but in practice, recluses are rare and the family man, 
the priestly A'ajra Acharya, is paid the highest respect, 
trace of the ancient monastic life may be said to have survived 
in the role about initiation to the duties of Vajra Acharya 
before marriage, or in practice, before fatlierhoocl. Beneatli 
the Vajra Acharya is a second rank of inferior priests mainly 
assistants to the Vajra Acharya in a menial capacity in the 
esoteric worship. They are called Bhikshns, and are heredi- 
tary gold and silversmiths. 

The greater number of Bandyas including even those who 
still minister to religious needs, follow secular occupations. 
All professions except foreign trade, and the work of outcastes 
{see Appendix D) seem to be open to them. Their hereditary 
secular occupation is however that of gold and silversmiths, 
of which they have a monopoly in Nepal. So far as inter- 
marriage and commensality is concerned, the dilferent sections 
of Bandyas are on a footing of perfect equality. The}’' do 
not houever marry into or eat with any other group. The 
sole exception seems to be in the case of Brahmans. Only a 
Brahman lad can become a member of this group although 
not belonging to it by right of birth. He has to be adopted 
by a Gubhajii and initiated before marriage.^ 

The next group of Bauddhamargis, is that of the Udas. 
They are the class of traders and foreign merchants of Nepal. 
They however follow other occupations also, as working in 
stone, wood or metal, and these do not constitute an}^ bar to 
intermarriage or commensality. They can accept food from 
Banras and also admit a man of this group to theirs but the 
converse does not hold. 

The third group includes the bulk of the people. The 
Jyapoo. who stand at its head are mainly cultivators and 
constitute at lea.sb half the population of Nepal. ^ Besides the 
agriculturists, the Jy apoos have several sections (not siib- 
castes) following different occupations, the most important of 
which is perhaps that of the Kumhals or potters. The other 
members of the third group follow carpentry, oilpressing, and 
other occupations. This group of Newars is, however, largely 
Hindu ised and rapidly becoming more so. 

Three important occupations for which there are definite 
castes of ancient origin, in India, are lacking in Newar society. 
These are the physicians, the weavers and tlie liquor distillers. 


t Oldfield, E. A. : Sk^tckes from Nepal, p. 183, London 1880. 
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The occupation of the first is' -said to have been reservech for 
the Jaisis, among Hindu Newars, but at present it, is followed 
by anybody competent -to do so 4 ■ The caste of, weavers of, 
conimou cloth does not exist in Nepal, the needs being sup- 
plied for themselves by each houseliol 1. Similar is the casta 
with liquor distilling.’^ 

In this connection it should be uotei, that in Ne war 
Society, occupations are hereditary, and members of one craft 
should not encroach upon the technical duties and rights of 
another. Some professions, however, do not bring living wages ; 
thus the Naili whose traditional occupation is to paint the eye 
of an image at a certain religious festival, certainly cannot 
hope to live by that alone. They have to supplement their 
earnings from hereditary pursuits with something else. Such 
people can have recourse to any of the general professions, as 
cultivation, petty trade, tailoring, and porter's work which 
are not the special privilege of any section of the people. 
The duties inherited must however be performed as laid down, 
although the exigencies of the case may have prevented a 
caste or section from devoting itself to that work alone. 

A peculiarity of these castes is that most of them have 
some function or other to perform at the various religious 
festivals. Some of these have been noted in the Appendices 
but the connection appears more intimate than these cases 
make out. The castes and hereditary occupational sections 
are in fact religious organizations as much as secular ones.'^ 

All the above three groups of Bauddhamargis are pure to 
the Newar Hindus, i.e. the latter can accept water from their 
hands for drinking purposes. The Banras were especially 
honoured formerly as they were held to be the peers of 
Brahmans. The Brahmanic Hindus who have come in witik 
the Gurkhas however, seem to consider all Baucklhas anackara- 
nlya, i.e. impure for accepting water, etc. 

§3. The traditions of Nepal do not throw much light 
on the details of the complex social organisation. The earliest 
legend describes the advent of Bodhisattva Maojusri from 
Mahachlna or China, to Nepal which was then a lake. The 
waters w^ere drained by the sage and the land colonised by his 
companions. The affinity of their language with Tibetan,'^ as 


i Oldfield and L©vi : ibid., p. 187 (Oldfield), Vol. T, 240 L. 

Campbell : Nepale$€ spirit stilly J.A.S.B , Vol. 11. 

3 Levi: Vol. I,p. 246. 

4 B. H. Hodgson: Essays on Languages etc. of Nepal and Tibet, 
Lohdpn 187 

Q. A. Orietsdn : Linguistic Survey of India, Vol III, Part I, Calcutta 

In the absence of adequate linguistic as well as anthropometric data, 
I have considered it preferable to leave on one side speculations n^garding 
a *Mdn-Khmer speaking people in JSfepal. 
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well as the Mongolian features of the Newars agree with such an 
account of a first immigration from the north. They do not 
support the story of the Newars being derived from the Nayar 
soldiers of Naiiyadeva of Karnata, said to' have invaded Nepal in 
the eleventh century. 

After the legend of Mahjusri follow a large number of eoii' 
fused aecouiits, .all however ' pointing to. influence' or immigra- 
tion from India. The accounts become a little more definite 
with the conquest of Nepal by Kiratas of the eastern mo u_n tains. 
They are succeeded b,y Goala Kings and these again by Abhiras 
from the plains. The Kiratas, however, impose their rule again 
Oil the country and are driven out only by the Somavahisi (liiiicar 
race) princes from India who make themselves masters of Nepal . 

The SomavahisiB are soon replaced by another dymisty, the 
Suryavamsis (solar race), claiming descent froin Liehchhavis. 
The Brahmanic onslaught on Buddhism in Nepal is said to 
have taken place under the rule of this dynasty. 

The solar race was succeeded in the seventh century A. I), by 
a Thakuri (royal Rajput) dynasty, various branches of which 
ruled in Nepal until the invasion of the Simhas. About 1324, 
Hatisiirihadeva, a ruler of Tirhout, said to be descended from 
Nanyadeva already mentioned, invaded and conquered Nepal. 
Shortly after, however, a Hindu Newar dynasty of the name 
of Malla is found reigning in the country. This dynasty 
continued with various fortunes until 1768 when Nepal was 
conquered by Gii.rkhas.b 

Levi ascribes the begimiings of Newar civilisation to Indian 
influence. The light of religion, according to him, came un- 
doubtedly through the Buddhist missionaries who discreetly 
adapted their creed to suit the ruder people of Nepal. Before 
however their labours had borne fruit, the forces of Brahmanism 
burst in and largely destroyed their work According to tra- 
dition tins onslaught on Buddhism was led, as in India, by 
Sahkaracharya ; he crushed the Buddhist, lay and clergy, 
massacring some, forcibly converting others, and compelling 
the celibate monks to marry. 

Levi, liowever, suggests that the lapse of the monks from 
celibacy was due, iK3t so much to the oppression of Brahmans, 
as to the decadence of Buddhism itself. He has supported 
his view with evidence from Kashmir as well as Nepal. In 
addition, he formulates on these lines, a hypothesis of the 
origin of the Newar social organisation A 

His view is that the married clergy, still living in their 
ancient convents, did not find their traditional religious calling 

Summarised from Wright’s and I..evi’s History of Nepal 
=? Levi: ibid., Vol. IT, p. 29. 

To be more pretu'se he has elaborated a .'rugf.estion of Oldfield. See 
Oldfield, ibid., Vol. 11, Chap. JX. 
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s.iifficienfc ■" for the' new. heeds brought about . .by fa-ixiily, 'lifej 
and had to adopt sec idar ■ professions. In this wa}^ the Bandy as ■ 
formed into a clearly defined social class, and the mat'erial 
condition of their existence, added to'an imitation of Brahmans, 
quickly hardened class into caste. The religions aristocracy 
thus formed regarded the ordinar.y la 3 nnan as inferior, and 
the very natural unwillingness to share the privileges they 
possessed beeaiise of their former eondition made the caste 
boiKis more rigorous. Finally, the arts exercised in the con- 
vents, tiansmitted from father to son, attained a high degree 
of excellence, and as the knowledge was kept a secret in the 
monasteries, finally became monopolies. 

On the other hand, the royal fa.milies of Nepahthe Uch- 
chhavis' (as well as Mallas) could scarcely obtain acceptance as 
true Ksatriyas without opposition. Their names were too well 
known in Buddhist annals and the tribes had been grouped 
/by Mann among inferior caste? as Vr^^tya or fallen Ksatriyas. 
VTo wipe out this stain and take their rightful place among 
Xsatrlyas, they followed the rules of caste with an excessive 
rigour, and thus led to the tormation of a Ksatriya caste in 
Nepal, profe-ssing a mixed Bauddha and Brahmanic faith 
and thereby serving to unite the two religions. 

Finally, the Brahmans who had brought the Saiva cult 
from India, had also introduced among their faithful, the regime 
of caste, modified it is true, by the needs of time and place. In 
this \va 5 " were formed the two divisions in Nepal, one rigidly 
observing the laws of caste in the matter of marriage and com- 
mensality, the other hostile in principle to caste, but already 
modified b\" contact with the other. The religious and military 
aristocracies at their heads formed close parallels to those of 
the Hindus, and the power of example given by the superior 
classes, was effective in fostering the growth of caste among 
the lower orders of the people through the force of imitation. 

The conquest of Nepal in 1324 by Harisiihhadeva, a Hindu 
king of authentic royal origin, hastened the elaboration of 
the social s^^stem. The invader is said to have brought with 
him seven castes, the Braiunana, Bhadelas (?), Acharvas, Jaisis, 
Vaidyas. Rajakas and Khadgis (butchers). This actual caste 
element introduced into the population leavened the whole 
mass. The work of Harisiihhadeva was completed by the 
royal Jayasthiti Malla, who invited to his court learned Brah- 
mans from India to draw up a s\\stematic rule of castes and 
customs.^ ' ' 

The recent conquest of Nepal by the stricter Hindus, the 
Gurkhas, has helped the growth of Brahmanic ascendancy still 
more, to the detriment of Bauddha religion, customs and social 
^ rules. ' 


f ? h: ^ -fca population ; /es nemraJ** 
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§ 4: Leaving traditions aside for the time being, if the 
actual conditions are examined, a very striking fact becomes 
apparent. It is that among Hindu Newars, the only definite 
secular pursuit followed by any caste, except the general ones 
of fighting, trade, cultivation, and religious worship, is that of 
cowherds. All other oceupations are followed by pure and 
. mixed- Baucldhas. 

Jn the discussion on cowherds and use of cattle in genera! 
(Appendix ’D), it is shown that the employment cattle was 
not known to Newars in ancient times, and that even at tiie 
present moment, although it might with advantage be adopted, 
the employment of buffaloes or oxen for any kind of work is 
comparatively rare. The labour of cultivation, transport, and 
oilpressing performed elsewhere in India by oxen, is here 
carried out through human agency. Further, it is shown from 
Chinese sources (Appendix E) that as early as the seventh cen- 
tury A. I). Newars were clever artisans and artists, although 
ignorant of domestication of cattle— in the limited sense 
employed here. Tlie rulers of Nepal in those days were Baiid- 
dhas, but Brahmans and their religion were also present in the 
country. 

It has. therefore, to be admitted that before the knowledge 
of domestication of cattle had penetrated to Nepal, a culture 
characterised by knowledge of metal, wood and stone working 
as well as hoe cultivation of a particular type was already in 
existence. Further, unless we assume that this condition grew 
up in situ making Nepal in fact the cradle of Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, which the traditions of the country does not warrant — we 
have to admit that the culture came from elsewhere. Other 
difficulties in the way of an evolutionary hypothesis are pre- 
sented by the fact that both on the eastern and western sides 
of Nepal rude tribes exist, who in spite of Brahinanic influence 
from India in addition to contact with Newars, remain or until 
recently remained, without knowledge of, or with only crude 
idea of many of the arts carried to perfection in Nepal by 
Newars. The native growth of an advanced civilization like 
that of Newars in and before the Seventh Century A.D. in 
Nex)al would certainly have removed such a condition among 
any contiguous people. 

Another difficulty is the existence of different grades fol- 
lowing practically the same occupation. An evolutionist who 
suggests gradation according to growdng complexity of occupa- 
tions, will not be able to find any reasons why there should be 
a hereditary section of Jyapoo as well as Uda tiiemakers or 
carpenters, or an Uda as well , as Banra section of metal- 
workers. The fact that the religions may or actualis'' have 
come from India where caste rules supreme, while it may lead 
to the growth of a superior priestly class, cannot explain such 
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defails as these. ■ ■ It has/therefore, to be'adiiiitted that such' 
a. coltii re came froin outside Nepal. 

The available facts indicate that hetore the cultural iiifiii-* 
euce referred to came to Nepal, the country \vas inhabited 
rude and vvild tribes. In the ueighbourhood of the valley 
])!‘o])er there are tribes like I^ooyn who were but receiittv hiuiters 
and collectors of jungle produce.^ In Central Nepal there are 
the Chepangs and Kusundas who are ignorant of all arts, and 
live entirely upon wild fruits and the produce of the chase 
while their only dwellings are composed of boughs of trees 
interlaced to form some kind of shelter. On the east, there 
are the Klnlts, who although cultivators, }:ossessing knowledge 
of some useful arts as weaving, jet have no craftsmen of their 
tribe and have to buy metal utensils and ornaments from 
others.'^ If therefore some allowance is inade for centuries of 
existence of a flourishing culture in Nepal valley and India, it 
has to be admitted that the earlier inhabitants must have been 
wild tribes devoid of all knowledge of advanced arts and 
industries like agriculture, metal working, etc. 

Before pioceeding further I shall consider how such an 
immigration affects a rude people and what are the conditions 
that may lead to different results. 

The first condition determining the nature of interaction 
is the mode of reception, whether it is liostile or peaceful. In 
the case under consideration, it has been concluded that the 
earlier rude tribes of Nepal did not know the working of metal 
and the immigrants did ; a hostile attitude must have sooner or 
later been overcome by the superiority of 'weapons possessed 
by the newcomers*^; after that of course their euliure would 
have been readily adopted by the survivors. It is more prob- 
able, however, that the reception was peaceful. In the begin” 
ning, at any rate, the number of immigrants must have been 


^ Hodgson: Essays on Languages tic, of Nepal and Tibet, London 
1874, Part 11, On the Chepang and Ktisunda Tribes of NepalN 

^ B. H. Hodgson: Miscellaneous Essaus, VoP I (Trdbner), On the 
Kiranti tribe of the Central Himalaya, ” p. 4U0 et se(|. 

It docs not of course n.iean ignorance of the rudest and primitive 

arts. 

^ Unless the immigrants were altogether too few’ in number to be 
able to hold their own against the earlier people in spite of cultural and 
military superiority. In such a case, leaving out the pos.?ibility of exter- 
rriination of the immigrants, when of course no culture spread or interac- 
tion can occur, the in-eoraers will certainly be more or less absorbed in 
the aborigines, depending on the difference in culture In the case under 
consideration, the sharp difference: in matierial culture postulated, would 
inevitably lead to the t^ubdued immigrants acquiring a certain amount 
of importance, akhough it does not piobablethat they, or their 

• descendants'' form-^^'k' '''dupdri w class marked by harriers of 

endogamy 0^ f orbi^ ding', of ■ ■, The existing social system 

such a type or 
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«:'0!upai'ativeIy siiiail, and the superiority of their culture would 
be more beneficial than harmful to the aborigines (in the limit- 
vd sense). Unless the immigrants were specially oppressive, 
there would not be appreciable i^sentment against their dumi> 
natio?i. Ill Nepab as has been vshown, the earlier aboriginal 
people v ere devoid of knowledge of arts and industries, while 
the liii migrants mentioned, possessed a fairly advanced culture. 
It cannot be doubted that the introduction of agriculture and 
other arts of life (mentioned before) would much benefit the 
earlier people. For a long time in the beginning, the economic 
gain on the part of the aborigines through contact with the ad- 
vanced people would be very large, compared to their previous 
condition, while the prestige of the immigrants consequent on 
their superior knowledge of material artsv and also of the 
weapons of war, would soften down the resentment that might 
arise from the submission to these incomers, that would, of 
necessity, accompany this process.* The feeling of hatred 
against domination groW'S onli^ when it is felt, in external or 
internal relations. By external is meant contact \vith others, 
.strangers who are not in the same condition of subjeciion. 
This factor may certainly be considered negligible in tlie ease 
under consideration. Internally, i.e. in the mutual relation of 
the people among themselves with the immigrants, the factors 
determining the sentiment towards the incomers will be econo- 
mic and social. As has already been pointed out the economic 
factor must have operated in favour of the imoiigrants. So- 
cially, if the rules regulating general daily life and relation 
with the new comers are not irksome, very little friction will 
occur. Unless the immigrants are specially arrogant, their 
superior prestige will ensure the regard of the aborigines who 
will probably yield tliat much of respect as the due of such 
(from their point of viewd highly gifted persons. The greater 
the difference in culture, the more will all the factors work to 
promote harmony in tlie mutual relations. 

The above suggestions are supported by the fact that the 
historical immigration, or more precisel}^ the flight to the Gur- 
kha country, of the Brahmans and Rajputs from the plains, 
was received peacefully by the hill-tribes who recognised their 
cultural superiority. It may be pointed out that the Khas 
people formed as a consequence of it, certainly do not observe 
the irksome limitations in the matter of diet or otherwise, 
as the strict Brahmanic Hindu is supposed to do in every- 
day life. Nor does the ordinary Khas mto stand socially at 
any humiliatingly low level below the descendants of the for- 
mer immigrants. Even in the matter of sex relations, where 
the stricter ideas of chastity have been more adopted, th.^ 


^ Any mental superiority of immigrants would of coarse favour such 
a line 'of development. 
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actual state of affairs among the ordinary Klias is certainly 
inueii different from that obtaining among those claiming des- 
cent from the pure Rajputs and Brahmans of the plains. The 
success of the plainsmen has been due as much to the adapta- 
bility shown b}^ them in accommodating their rules of life to 
the requirement of the hill tribes as to the superiority of their 
culture and the consequent prestige 

The varying degrees of infiuenee that European culture 
iias had in different parts of the world are in harmony with this 
view. As Rivers has pointed out.‘ it has been greatest among 
the rude tribes and least among cultured people. In the case 
of India,, as Rivers has mentioned, the effect has been felt 
mainly among the people who are at a relatively lower stage 
of culture, especially among the depressed classes of the south. 
This view is supported by a more detailed study of European 
iniiuenco in different parts of India. Thus it is found that 
among different tribes of the same race, speech and vsocial 
organisation, tho.se standing at a higher level of material 
culture have been much less affected than those at a lower 
level.*' 

It is also well brought out in the varying degree of success, 
missionaries have had in converting primitive bill tribes, as 
for example in Assam and Ghota Nagpore, and in the reasons 
admitted by the workers as mainly responsible for conversion. 
It is acknowledged more or less frankly that conversion depends 
in a great degree on purely secular, in general economic, 
motives. 

The progress of Christianity as well as Hinduism among the 
primitive tribes further illustrates what has been suggested 
about the dependence of harmony in interaction of cultures on 
the absence of irksome restrictions in daily life. Thus it is 
admitted that in Assam, among Khasis as well as other hill 
tribes the stricter standard of morality is a stumbling block 
and ''ii the missionaries were able to relax their moral code'' 
a$ regards drink, sex and rest days, *•' the number of thrir 
converts would in all probability be largely increased.’’^ 

^ W. H. R. Rivers : “ The Contact of peoples'" in Essays and Studies 

presented to William Ridgeway^ p. 474, Cambridge 1918. 

The general theory of contact of peoples is further elaborated in his 
History of Melanesian Society, Vol, II, Chap. XXVIII (Cambridge 1914). 
It is almost superfluous to acknowledge my indebtedness for the general 
ideas. 

^ ^ Cf, the different degree to , which the Khasis and Syntengs have 

been affected. The latter with their superior material culture have 
preserved the social rules better than the Khasis, See F. Gurdon : '* The 
Khasis London 1914. This question will be dealt with in detail in rny 
es'say on Cultural influences in Assam."" 1 have therefore thought it 
preferable not to go into further details here. 

E, Chatterton : Mission xoorh in Chota Nagpore, Chap. IX, London, 
190 f. . Census of Assam : Report 1911, p. 38. 

Census of Assam: Report 1901, p. 45. 
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Ill the case of Hinduism the success of the Vaisnava 
Gosains in 'Assam has been admittedly diie to their liberal 
views and very gradual tightening of the restrictions in the 
matter of food, drink and other items of everyday 

§5. The differentiation between the newcomers and the 
older people depends on another factor to a large extent ; ft is the 
relative proportion of the sexes among the immigrants. In the 
case of a hostile immigration, it is evident, that although the 
immigrants might hold an immense superiority in weapons 
of offence and defence, some compromise will necessarily result, 
if they are compelled to take women of the country as wives on 
account of a shortage of them in their own party. The compa- 
ratively smaller number of women in any immigration over a 
fairly large distance, is bound to be diminished still more in 
the case of a hostile reception. In such a case, however, it 
should be remembered that once the need of taking wives from 
outside had been fulfilled, the superior immigrant people will 
tend to exist as a separate and hostile group. 

In the case under consideration however, there are neither 
any such mutually hostile divisions, nor any traditional indica- 
tions of it in that group of Newars to whom the culture is 
confined. This fits in with the peaceful reception already 
suggested from other considerations. It should however be 
borne in mind that the immigrants and their descendants 
would undoubtedly form a class superior to the earlier people, 
even though the latter are friendly and adopt their culture to 
such extent as they are allowed, or able to assimilate. 

A factor which is of importance in determining not only the 
total number of the immigrants, but of the relative proportion 
of the sexes ainong them, is the nature of the route. If the way 
to the country is difficult or the journey has to be carried out 
under arduous conditions, it is evident that the number of 
women will be greatly limited at all times, even after the first 
settlements may have rendered the peaceful reception of later 
incomers of the same people fairly certain. In that case 
unless some special institution like polyandry was set op, 
intermixture with aborigines will largely occur and the tendency 
will be to have a more or less pure aboriginal group, with a 
superior class, of mixed origin, above it. There may in addi- 
tion be a sraai! class of the highest grade, the descendants of the 
immigrants who could afford to have wives of their own race. 
This class would be greater in number, the less difficult was the 
access to the country; for, a larger number of .women could in 
that case be taken to the new country. 

In Nepal, the group 'under discussion, the Bauddhamargis 
have tliree such divisions, rangmg above one another, the lovv- 


i Census of Assam ; Beporfc 1891, p. 216-7 gives a good accoiinfc of 
the process of Hindu isation. 
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cst being most numerous : but the two U2^per ones are al<i. 
faii’lj large groups. The highest of these is that of Bamh as 
u ho are the religious preceptors of the members of the two 
other grades, and are also expert in secular profesisions follow- 
ing them without dishonour. It has already been seen that the 
oharacteristic culture discussed is confined'to Baud(ihaniar>.is ■ 
unless therefore some revolution has occured in tlu' social 
oig.nii.satio.il, the descendants of the immigrants ought to beat 
die head of it. The facts already given .suggest that the 
j>aiidyas are these people. 

pie seconp grade, the Udas, resemble the Bandias verv 
closely in I’eligious ideas, manners and custom.s. All" oocupa- 
tjons followed by the latter can al-so be adopted by [Idas e.xeent 
the work of jmests and of working in gold and .silver. The 
third grade aitholigli resembling the two upper ones in gene- 
rnl,sho\v,s the influence of the later Brahmanic mieratioii.s 
i his point will be con.sidered later. In addition to the work 
ot priests, metal working in general is also not found amoiic- 
the ordinary groups of the third grade. The Kou or l.laek" 
smitlis who form the exception are distinguisheil from the 
otners ot thi.s grade by certain iieculiarities. and as we shall 
see later, were probably brought into Newar soeiotv in 
consequence of a later influence. 

This existing gradation among Bauddhamargis is such a.s 
would grow up if the ance.stors of the Bandya clas.s of the pre'- 
sent times had come to Nepal, with a fair number of their 
women. In view of the conclusions arrived at in the ijreced- 
iiig jiages, it suggests that the immigrations occurred from a 
place not involving exceptional difficulties of travel. The com- 
paratively easy access to Nepal from India, as opposed to the 
nece.smty of traversing lofty and generally ice-bound passes 
irom Tibet, favours the former country a.s the probable earlier 
lome of the immigrants. It should however be remembered 
that even on the Indian side, there are unhealthv .swamp lamls 
and a fairly mountainous country to be crossed before Nepal 
can be reached. Therefore it would only be the brave and 
iiaruy men, mostly unaccompanied by women, who would first 
penetrate to Nepal from India. It is onlv when .some civiliva- 
tion had grown up and a firm foothold gained that \vomeo 
couW have come in any number. Such a view does not clasli 

suggested. It merely takes 
account of the tact that migrations generallv do not occur in a 
single mass withm a short space of time, but are mo.stly spread 
liver a long interval. On this view, the Udas would be the 

tl'rPaSvnlTv immigrants and of mixed blood and 

I people of purer descent. The tradition 

among a. large number of sections of the common people about 
fecent^ from Banras fits in with this view. For. some of 
t-ic eauie.st people would inevitftWy.be absorbed among the 
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aborigiiies and this process A^'oiiki continue even at a later 
stage, iintil probably conditions were so settled as to allow 
women as well as men of the immigrants to come freely. 

The fact that metal working i.s confined to the tw'o upper 
grades of Baiiddhamargis fits in with the hypothesis suggested. 
Since this knowledge constitutes the iininen.se superiority of 
the newcomers, it would certainly not be taught to the com- 
mon people of the country. At the same time the earlier 
immigrants who married women of the older race would of 
course pass on their knowledge to their own children, who 
naturallj' constituted a class of people superior to the abor- 
igines. But the purer stock would retain their position above 
these as the bringers of culture and possessors of the Great 
Knowledge. 

A different explanation of;the origin of the three grades 
has been suggested by H. P. Sastrl.] The Bandyas are con- 
sidered to be the representatives of the ancient Eiiddliist clergy 
who came from India, the Udas of the laymen and the common 
people, of the aborigines Now. the Buddhist monks of India 
were celibate and tradition in Nepal also indicates that in the 
beginning the Bandyas were not householders ; in fact even in 
modern times there \^’ere some Viharas of celibate monks in 
Nepal.’^ It is therefore evident that the early monks who 
vcere celibate must have been recruited from some section 
of the people who were householders. Tradition mentions a 
Grihastha or householder class of Bauddhas who opposed Sank- 
aracharya.’^ According to festri’s suggestion, the Udas are the 
descendants of the householders. But if the monks were 
recruited from this class, it scarcely seems possible that on their 
own downfall the Baud 3 "as would succeed in forming a rigid 
group, separated from their friends and relations, the Udas, 
by bars of commensality and intermarriage. For the only 
difference between them and the Grihasthas was in their celi- 
bacy and religious life. Once the rules grew lax and the monks 
lapsed from their vows, this bar would disappear. The Udas 
cannot tiierefore be the group of Buddhist laymen frovi whom 
Bandyas were evidently recruited. The available facts de- 
finitely show that from fairly remote times there were celibate 
inojiks as ivell as a householder class, presumably of iiigh 
status, from which, the ascetics were recruited. There could 
not have been any diilerence between these two groups, except 
the limits imposed by monastic imles and, with the growing 
abandonment of the vow of celibacy, these also have dis- 
appeared. 

1 Mahamahopridhyaj^a Haraprasad Sastri. In the introduction 
written by him to N. Vasu’s Modern Buddhism C Calcutta, (no date), 
pp. 19-20. 

2 L4vi; ibid, Vol II,p. 29.- 

3 L4vi : ibid, Vol IT, p. 26. B. Wright ; ibid Chap. IB 
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It lias been suggested by Levi and otliers (already men- 
tioned) that the light of religimi was brought to Nepal by 
Buddhist monks. It may be suggested, that culture also was 
brought by them from India. But such a condition requires 
that the development of Newar society proceeded on different 
Imev'^from 'what can be inferred from existing' facts The 
monks being -celibate would- leave no descendants ^ and the 
culture would be given completely to their followers. A real 
imposition of religion requires some time and it may be pre- 
sumed that the culture brought would also be fairly assimilated 
in that period. After civilization has been brought in this 
\va3^ the immigration of lay people would not be difBcolt , for 
the initial difficulties will then have disappeared. They would 
however not be able to occupy a greatly superior position to 
the now civilised aboriginal wild tribes. The result of such a 
development would be to have two communities existing side 
by side, the relative positions being determined by the equili- 
brium of the immigrants and their inferior members as well as 
the degree to Which the earlier people had assimilated their 
culture. The existing conditions^ ho^vever, rule out such a 
development. 

On the other hand, any hypothesis which suggests that 
the religion and material culture come from two different 
sources, has to face a good many difficulties, one of the most 
important being the remarkable homogeneity in manners, 
customs and ideas of religion among ail three grades. 

It has been suggested that most of the arts oi the Newars 
had been derived from Tibetans/^ The first difficulty that 
such a view has to meet is that it ascribes the introduction of 
religious ideas and material culture to two widely different 
sets of people. For, the birth of Buddhism proper in the low- 
lands to the south of Nepal and the early existence of that 
religion in that country rules out as exceeclingy artifioal, any 
hypothesis that the religion first went to Tibet and then 
entered Nepal by that route. It is not of course suggested 
that later Tibetan and Chinese infiiienees have not had any 
effect on Nepalese Buddhism. 

Allowing therefore that the religious ideas mainly came 
from India, the difficulty arises as to how in such cases the 
priestly Bandyas managed to impose their religion to the extent 


i I preclude the theoretical poasibiiifcy of a wholesale lapse of monks 
from their vows. Only zealous apostles of religion would go so far oot- 
?dde their country to spread their faith and this minimises the possibility 
of such a downfall. In that case however, they merely take the place of 
the early bold immigrants who had to take indigenous wives, 
t'-' - ^ Hamilton; ibid., p. 2'9. 

3 Father Giuseppe: Asiatic MesearcheSf VoL II, (1799) indeed 
/ suggests that the religion m' well 'as the monastic institution are derived 

•' ■ 'from, Tibet, ^ \ ■ , * - . . . 
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Mvey;,bave: doiie,^^ a to-.. raise', themselves so ■ liigli Newar 
society ,■ apart from the \^ery important objection on 'the score 
of the great homogeneity existing in manners and customs in 
the different 'grades, 'especially 'the'/dwo upper classes, of 
Newar' society. As has' been pointed out, the influx of a group 
of people with a superior material culture would lead to the 
lc)rrnatio.n. of a class of people ' superior to the common mass,, 
A'li^ immigration' from the' Tibetan side' would indeed differ' 
from one oti the Indian side in the 'smaller number of women 
accompanying the iiieomers.. ' Unless however the number of 
women 'was practically negligibie. there would be three classes 
formed in the 'society evolv'ed out of' interaction, aithoiigli the 
higiiest grade, the pure des'cendants of the' irnmigraDts, .w'o'uld. 
be very small . in. numbers., '. '-'On hypothecs which regards 
the Baiidyas as the';, descendants of ja.ter immigrants from 
India who brought the religion, the Ud as have to be considered 
as representiiig the bulk of the descendants of the culture 
biiogers from .the Tibetan side. ■ Apart from the absence, of 
any superior and inferior grade ' among the Udas — which of 
course is a minor difficulty— the question arises how the Ban* 
dyas succeeded in converting the Uda.s and holding them in a 
posltioii of definite inferiority. A.s has already been seen, 
a cultured people is far more resistive against such outside 
influences'. 

It may be suggested that the prestige of the civilization 
in the plains of India and the political power of the rulers 
with whom the missionaries were perhaps connected led the 
cultured Newars to adopt the religion and conform to the 
manners and customs of the ancestors of the Bandyas. 

It may be admitted that among some border people of India, 
.s]ich a process has actually taken place, as for example, the 
Ahoms in Upper Assam, the Koches in Koch Bihar and the- 
Meitheis of Manipur.’ It may in addition foe pointed out that^ 
while these people who thus accepted a religion (in this case 
Brahmanic Hinduism) and adopted certain social rules did not 
lower themselves appreciahl3^ below their spiritual guides, yet as 
soon as their political dominance was lost they sank below 
their former social position It may be suggested that such 
ha.s also been the case with the Udas. But it should be 
remembered that in the cases quoted where such conversions are 
known to have occurred, the people though politically dominant 
were decidedly inferior in material as well as well as mental cul- 
ture. Such cannot be said to have been the case for the hypo- 
thetical descendants of the culture bringets from the Tibetan' 
side. The treatment accorded to Bandyas themselves by later 


^ A. Gait : A History of Assam, C^eutta iOOO. T. C. Hodson : 
The Meitheis 4^ London, idOB.' ■■ 
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Hindu Brahmanic' political rulers in Nepal itself suggests quite 
different and opposite conclusions. 

In addition, such a theory fails to account for the inti- 
mate connection of many of the occupationai sections with 
religious duties, especially in connection with Matsyendranatha. 
This deity seems to be unknown in Tibet, while in India, 
although absent from the purelj^ Brahmanic or Baiiddlia pan- 
theon it occupies a x^i'ominent position in the worship of the 
lodian yogis, , who revere Matsyendranatha, and Goraksanatha 
as their first masters. The latter, it may be pointed out, is 
the patron saint of the neighbouring Gurkha country in the 
kingdom of Nepald" 

It may be objected that Matsyendranatha is not a Bauddiia 
deit,y proper and therefore as the official religion of the 
Baiiddhainargis of Nepal is certainly Buddbisrn, the hypothesis 
suggested by myself fails to agree wdth the facts This parti- 
cular special deit}^ of Newars, however, not being known in 
the Brahmanic or Bauddha pantheons, merely suggests that 
the deity was known in Nepal before Buddhism came there. 
For it is highly doubtful that a deity like Matsyendranatha 
could suddenl}^ come to Nepal after Indian Buddhism had 
established its hold there, and for no particular reason enter 
intimately into the life of the community and its social 
structure. The festival of Matsyendranatha opens the religious 
year, and it is held by the Newars to be the most ancient of 
the different Yatras or processions. It brings the spring rains : 
in fact without its efficacious action the heavens will refuse 
their waters for cultivation. The tradition of the advent also 
of this deity is connected with the ending of a drought in 
Nepal by his intervention. There however his role is to 
release the Nagas who are the givers of the waters from the 
heavens, as w^eil as subterranean springs. The great function 
of Matsyendranatha therefore seems to be to ensure the water 
supply of Nepal. The fact that cultivation is the most im- 
portant source of production in the valley of Nepal and that 
irrigation is invariably employed explains the importance of 
such a deity to the Newars. At the same time, it suggests that 
.the god came into or developed in Nepal with the people who 
-.taught irrigated cultivation to the aborigines. The Newar 
aiame of the deity is still Buga and as Levi has suggested the 
names Lokesvara (Buddhist) and Matsyendranatha were prob- 
ably given later to an earlier god in order to make it fall in 
line with the official religions,^ 


i L6vi: ibid., Vol. I, p. 347-54. 

J. C. Oman: The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, p. 'I84-6« 
loiidon, 1903. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Voi. VIII, 1884. p. 447. 

, : . 2 L4vi: ibid/, Vol. I, Les dmpit^s locales, p, 356. Ivirkpatrick, ibid., 
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Tile particular sect in India which worships Matsjendra- 
iiatha and especially his pupil Goraksanatha (associated intima- 
tely with him in the traditions), is the Kanphata subdivision of 
Sivite Yogis. One of the most important parts of their initia- 
tion consists in slitting up the cartilage of the ears, distending 
tliem and wearing rings of glass, agate or horns of oxen in 
them. These ornaments, often weighing 2^ ounces, are looked 
upon as specially sacred, and once lost cannot be replaced. 
How iinportant these are in a,y be gathered from the fact that if 
the ear tore apart after the ring had been inserted, the man was 
■considered useless and in former times used (it is said) to be 
buried alive. ^ The intimate association of the peculiar practice 
of mutilating the ears with a deity who presumably came to 
Nepal with the early culture bringers, fits in with the mention 
in the Chinese annals, of the custom of distending the ear lobes, 
practised by the Nepalese at a time when they are described 
as ignorant of plough cultivation with the help of bullocks 
(Appendix E). It suggests, in fact that the artificial distension 
of the ear was practised by the bringers of culture who intro- 
duoed the prototype of Matsyendranatha. It is not meant 
however that the exact practice as such was brought from out- 
side, it is quite possible that something similar came in with the 
immigrants and developed into the practice gradually. The 
question can how-ever be settled only with the collection of 
greater details and a general survey of the whole question 
of distension of the ear lobe in other parts of the world, and 
its origin. ■ , 

The views put forward just now about the introduction of 
the god Buga or Bhoogadeo raises an objection which must 
be met before proceeding further. It may be said that while a 
h3q3othe3is of the cult of a prototype of Matsjmndranatha having 
been brought to Nepal b}^ the original culture' bringers 
agree with the facts given about this deit\q it does not explain 
the dominance of Buddhism among the descendants of these 
people. For Matsyendranatha is not an official Bauddha deity, 
although in Nepal the actual relation of this god to Buddhism is 
veiyv intimate and close. It has been shown before for the 
general case of immigration, and applied a number of times 
when discussing the question of migrations and their effect in 
Nepal in particular, that a people with a fair amount of culture 
do not get converted wholesale suddenly to a new religion 
coming from elsewhere. The social organisation and traditions 
oi Nepal show no trace of the particular creed in question 

p, 190, gives the name Bhoogadeo. Father Giuseppe: Asiatic Researches 
II, f 1799), p. 399, gives it as Baghero. 

^ Crooke (W.) : Tribes and Castes of N. W. Provinces : § Kanphata. 

Bussell : Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces : § Kanphata. 

Bombay Gazetter : ibid., p. 165, pp. 

Maclagan : Census of Punjab, 1891, pp. 114-16. 
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■ (Buddhism) having been imposed by exceptional measiires of 
force by any later (presumably .. Buddhist) in vaders of tlie 
eountry. ■ It was therefore adopted voluntarily. ■. In view of the 
strong conservatism displayed by the Newars towards the 
adoption of elements of foreign culture, in its material aspects at. 
an}' rate, when it would have been advantageous for them, to do, 
so, it may be admitted that they would not have' easily, adopted 
V an absolutely foreign religion coming from a fos eigii people. ^ I 

f therefore suggest that this religion did not come to Nepal from 

: men of a foreign culture, but that it was developed a rnong people^ 

of the same civilization. ' This' would mean, of course, that,- a 
good, many of the elements of Buddhism , were in, existence in 
Nepal,: in the undeveloped state if I may so term it, before that 
rel igion ca me to the eouii try in i ts o fficial form . It may ho wove r 
I be said,' why in That , case these elements, did not develop in 

Nepal itself. Historical- facts and- tradit-ions of Buddhism 
show that the people among who or it rose, were in contact 
with Brahmanic culture, i.e. a civilization of a different type. 
The impulse that would be derived from this source, might be 
absent in Nepal becauvse of its comparative isolation from 
the rest of India. A detailed discussion of the origin of 



Buddhism can however be undertaken only after a critical 
survey of the social organisation of the rest of India and must 
be left out in this essay. 

§ 6 It has already been evident that the earl}' culture of 
Nepal probably came from India. The facts leading to this 
conclusion up till no^v have been drawn from social organisa- 
tion, and religion. The evidence from arts and crafts also 
seems to support this view. The data on these matters, how'- 
ever, is not so copious as could be desired. 

The evidence from metal-working, carpentry and the 
related arts is indecisive, it is indeed true that the cleverest 
smiths in Tibet are the Newars who have gone there; further, 
that the Tibetans are clumsy carpenters and jewellers.^ ft 
is also true that formerly, over a long period, the Nepalese 

J Hue: Travels in Tartary, Thibofc and China 1844-6. (Translated 
by Hazlitt), London (no date), Chap, V. 

The actual name given of the Newars in Lhasa, by Hue. is Fdboun. 
Ldvi rightly (ibid., Vol. I, p. 307) concludes that the reference is to the 
Newars. This point is settled by Tsybikoff’a statement (see below) that 
the Newars are the cleverest dyers end smiths in Lhasa and that these 
Baudbas are called Ba(l) bo in distinction from the Gurkhas of Nepal. 

J. H. Dutreuii de Rhihs and F. Grenard, Mission soientidquo dans la 
Haute Asie, Paris, 1898, II> p, 31L ■ 

0. H. Desgodins : Le Thibet, Paris, 1886, pp. S85-90, 

0. Tsybikoff : Lhasa and Central Tibet : p. 730 (from the transla- 
fcion from Russian given in the' Annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
T tgtipn,' I903).u . v, . - 

' I TsybikofPs^evidenceisapeQially valuable as he was a Buriat by birth, 
Lkmaist by religion^ edneata#'' at'.a; Bussian university, and stayed in, 
j Lhasa af^'a pilgrirn for year like sp many other Buriats, 
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were the architects of the temples,, the sculptors of the Baddha 
st-atoes and the ikon painters of .Tibet and that the Buddhist 
images, pictures and objects of art at present produced in Tibet, 
are worthless compared to the art of /former times.^ The 
fact that at the present moment the artisans of the Lamaseries 
(lamas who follow these arts) are far superior to the common 
c rafts nien, does not stand against this view^, ifitis remembered 
that Ne war art i8a,.ns were sent to the monasteries so far distant 
as the interior of Tartary to decorate the groat Lamaseries 
But the inhospitable and generally bleak nature of the country 
prevents any definite conelnsion !>eing drawn from these facts. 
It is however evident that the two countries have long been in. 
very intimate contact, and that in the monasteries at least, 
Newer influence has been largely effective in improving the 
technique of arts and crafts. The technique of weaving 
however seems to show that this art did not come from the? 
Tibetan side. While in both countries the actual weaving is 
invariably done at home, the technique is widely different. 

In Nepal, the warp is prepared separately and put in a 
definite! com frame, although it is very clumsily put together. 
The warping is performed by sticking a few reeds, about three 
feet long, in the ground to the length of the proposed web, and 
the thread is laid on these. After applying a suitable paste 
with a brush, the web is put in the loom. The different parts 
of this are not joined together, but merely put under some shed 
in the house. The treadles are placed in a cavity made in the 
floor for them. These latter do not consist of footboards 
moving on a fl.xed point to be depressed but in their place two 
buttons hang from the lower margin of the netting, the weaver 
(always a woman) seizing it between her great and first toe, 
alternately depressing each foot as the woof thread is delivered 
by the shuttle. The weaver sits on a bench and plies the 
shuttle alternately with either hand, pulling forward “ the" 
swinging apparatins ’’ to set the woof thread close to its prede- 
cessor and pressing the treadles.*^ The loom and accessories 
de>scribed resemble the Indian apparatus very closely.^ 


J JE. Kawaguchi : Three years in Tibet, Madras, 1909. Chap. LX IV. 

Hue: ibid. 

Ahmad Shah : Four years in Tibet, Benares 1906, p. 49 et seq. 

.Ahrnad Shah resided a number of years in Ladakh and his informa* 
lion is first hand mainly with respect to this part of Tibet. His state- 
ment that the smiths of Tibet have been praised by travellers on account 
of their skill, does not seem to be supported by the evidence from the 
reliable sources of information on Tibet. Account must also be t.aken of 
recent infiuences in the part of Tibet where Ahmad Shah resided. 

Campbell: J.A.S.B., Vol. 6 (1836), pp. 219-27. 

By the term swinging apparatus ” Campbell means some kind of 
suspended beater-in of the woof, probably a reed, but this U not clear 

* Government of Assam : MofiogrCtph on cotton, Shillong 1885, The 
actual description is given in the monograph on silk. 
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The loom used in Tibet, on the other hand is also in use in 
Mongolia and generally on the border country of iiortheoi 
China. The warp is fastened to the ground large pegs at 
either end ; the weaver squats over this and pushes the l>al Is 
of thread through the warp ; two or three blows from a heavy 
wooden batten are given on each thread of the woof, and alter- 
nate threads of the woof are kept separated two small 
sticks and the batten itself. The part of the warp near the 
weaver is kept raised to a convenient height from the groinict 
by a piece of wood or stone. In this wa3% cloths, tents, etc. 
are woven. ^ Rockhili further mentions that in some parts of 
the country there is a vertical loom but that so far as he could 
see there was no material difference in details. He is also 
definite that in the X 3 arts explored by him, there was no slmltle, 
always a bail of thread, and he suggests that the mention of 
a shuttle of bamboo in Jaescbke (quoted by him) might be due 
to its presence in Western Tibet. 

The description of weaving in Ladakh; given in Moorcroft’s 
travels resembles this closel3^^ The two ends of the warp are 
fastened together and it is then stretched upon tw’O rods, 
one fixed to the body of the weaver (who is invariably a woman), 
by a cord whioh admits of the work being ioosened or tightened 
at pleasure, and the other well fastened to some stones at a 
distance. The whole is close to the ground on which the work» 
woman sits, but the position close to her is slightly raised by a 
third rod. Loops each including a thread and received upon a 
small stick like a rattan, supply the place of a heddie. Of 
these there are three sets which draw up parts of the warp 
alternately as required. A large heavy masli into which a thin 
bar of iron is inserted, is a substitute for the reed and three or 
more heavy strokes are made with its armed edge upon ever3- 
thread of the woof. The last instrument must be taken out 
after the insertion of each piece of yarn, and when placed 
perpendicularly with its two edges separating the warp, abun- 
dance of room is given for the passage of the bails of worsted 
made use of without the cover of a shuttle. ^ 

The warp is prepared as in Nepal by winding the thread 
round reeds stuck in the ground. 

It is evident that except for the advanced heddie employed, 


Government of Bengal: Monograph on cotton fabrics^ 1898. N. N. 
Banerji, 

G. A. Grierson : Behar Peasant Life, VII Chap. V, Calcutta 1885. 
Government of K.W. Province : Monograph on cotton fabrics. 
C. A. Silberrad, 1898, 

Government of Bombay: Monograph on cotton fabrics. R. E. 
Enthoven, 1896, 

, 1 w. W. Rockhill : ^ote8 on the Ethnology of T'ihet, in Smithsonian 
Report, etc. 1893. p. 608 et seq. 

, 2 ''W, ,M0orcroft:: gjmmh m ike Himalayan Provinces, etc. 'London 

: ,1841 , part II, Chap. JX. ■; i , w ^ ^ 
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the loo IBB used in the different areas in Tibet agree very 
closel^v. Especially important is the absence of the shuttle and 
the employment of a ball of thread directly. Treadles are also 
absent and the beater-in is definitely a separate piece;,, .held, 
in the hand., not suspended in a framework^ There is no 
loom frame either and weaving is pei. formed in a squatting 
position^ 

It is therefore evident that the loom did not come from 
Tibet, but probably from the Indian side. The instruments 
for spinning also seem to have come from India. In Tibet/ 
the spindle consists of a straight wooden rod, with a notch 
at the end in whicli the yarn is caught and terminates at the 
lower end in a flattened clay whorl. ^ In Nepal, an instrument 
closely resembling the Indian spinning wheel is used. ' An iron 
rod is attached by means of a string to a wheel and revolves 
with. it. The spinner sits on the ground turning tlie wheel 
means of a handle with one liand, and with the other 
drawing out the cotton into thread. 

The fact that weaving and spinning are domestic oeeupa-' 
tions in Nepal suggests that the present technique cannot be- 
a later introduction or modification through outside influence 
of an earlier different method. The strong conservatism dis- 
played by the Newars in cultivation and also in oil pressing 
has already been noted. 1 shall illustrate it from another art, 
carpentr}^ in which they excel ; they however emplo}" very 
primitive tools. Planks are cut only with chisel and mallet, 
and the large saw is unknown.^ It has therefore to be admit- 
ted that the technique of weaving came to Nepal as it is or at 
least something very similar, which may have evolved into the 
present apparatus in the country. As regards the spinning 
w’heel it may be said that it is nothing but the ancient distaff 
combined with a wheel to give it continuous motion. But the 
knowledge of getting steady motion by a water wheel and its 
transmission to grinding mills has been known in Nepal and 
the neighbouring areas for a very long time. The device is said 
to be employed all over Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkestan.'^ 
The instrument is called Kan by the Newars. but it does not 
supersede the handmill, which is used almost in every cultiva- 
tor’s house, and is exactly similar to the Indian instrument. 
It is therefore quite posssible that the distaff and the wheel 
might have been joined together later. It has evidently not, 


J A fairly good picture of this type of loom, without heddles, is 
given in Ahmad Shah’s “ Pictures of Tibetan X..if 0 ,” Benares 1906, Plat© 
16. The sketch referred to is NTo. 2. The loom represented in No. 3 on 
the same plate seems to be a recent innovation, probably from India. 

2 W. W. Rockhill: ibid, p. 693. 

Campbell: ibid, J.A.S.B., 1836. , 

D. Wright. Encyclopc&dia BritdnniGa. Uth Edition, § Nepal, 

5 Campbell : Agricultural implem^ntSf e^c., ibid. 
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liowever, travelled to Tibet ;- this falls m li-ne witli the' view of 
thei> not having conie from Tibet. . 

The ' agricultural implements also s'apport the view that 
the eliaracteristic earty culture. of Nepal came from the'l'iidiaii 
side j although iiot-so definitely as" does weaving. In Tibet, 

. allhough terracing and irrigation are., employed,.- the': tiirning 
lip of the soli is done :not with the hoe, but by the Indla'n 
plough dravrn by , a mixed breed of ' cattle ' obtained by 
crossing a male yak with a co.w. It may of course be suggest- 
.'ed that in Indie itself, - eultivation is done by the plough and 
■ hence no conclusion can be drawn from this fact whether the 
arts came from the Tibetan side or India This objection is 
Biit quite valid. The Bauddha Newars have in later times 
been in far more intimate contact with the /ribetans, who are 
also of the same religion, while them has been imdoiibtedly 
some amount of isolation from Brahmanic India and her 
V culture due to the hostility betiveen rival creeds. If the 
material arts (including agriculture) had been introduced from 
the Tibetan side, plough cultivation would certainly have 
spread from that country to Nepah unless this art was intro- 
duced into Tibet itself under certain special circumstances 
discussed in a later paragraph. 

Evidence from another line supports the view that the 
early culture of Nepal was not derived from Tibet. In the 
latter country, although agriculture is the principal cyccupa- 
tion of the settled population, yet the chief resource of the 
country is in its pastures and herds. Necessarily butter has 
come to constitute a very important element of food. It is 
also used largely in modelling religious figures and other 
work.^ In Nepal, as has been noted, neither dairy-work, nor 
the employment of cattle for labour is common The list of 
principal articles of food of the Newars does not contain any 
mention of butter (this is to be expected from the scarceness 
of the cattle) and although argument from silence is not 
generally justified, the fact that workers in history and ethno- 
logy, well aware of the ceremonial importance of butter in 
India and Tibet, have not noted it, allows such a step in this 
case. * 

It may however be suggested that, in Tibet, an earlier 
caltore which was like that in Nepal has been obliterated by 


^ S. Turner : An account of an embassy to the court of the Teshoo- 
Lama in Tibet, London^ 1800, p. 51 (properly speaking it is of Bhutaa 
that he speaks there) ; Dutreuil de Rhine and F. Grenard : ibid, p. 366 etc. 
Ahmad Shah: Pictures of Tibetan life ^ ibid. Plate 23 shows a peasant 
ploughing with two bullocks (?) as in India, and Plat© 27 gives the plough 
: .and , other implements,. ‘ ' ■ : : 

_ ' ^ , t?, Moorcroft : ibid, Fart IB- It.- • : . ■ 

f ^ TsyWkolE, ihidw| v ' .■ ’ . t ’’ , 

Cl ^ Dutreuil d‘© Rhihs ahti Grenieafd^^dbid^'. ‘ ‘ ' ' . ? . . 
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a later iiifliiettce. The evidence 'available does . not favour 
such a hypothesis. It is' evident that the introduction of 
plough cultivation by a powerful outside influence or iminigra' 
tioii would render hoe cultivation practiealij" obsolete. But 
unless the earlier ciiltiired people were actually exterminated 
as a result of such later influence or immigration,, the superior 
Newar loom would have undoubtediy held its own against the 
inferior tension loonij nor would the accessory apparatus like 
the shuttle or spi.iining wheel liave failed to survive. In .oase 
of such catastrophic changes in Tibet, the Bauddha Newars 
would certainly not have been amicably disposed tow'ards the 
dominant people of .Tibet. . Evidence from religion,.. arts: and 
crafts show how’ever that Newar influence lues been strongest 
among the lamas in Tibet, who are recruited from the higher 
as well as lower classes.’ although themselves occupying a 
position above the common people. 

Further, in Tibet there is no caste; althoogh there are 
noblemen and commoners, yet in theory there is no bar to 
intermarriage between them." It is therefore evident that the 
population is very homogeneous and it cannot be said that the 
Newar infiuenee is confined to any particular class of the 
people who are culturally distinct from the general mass. 

§ 7. It lias been suggested that the style of building and 
architecture in Nepal is derived from China and Tibet.^ While 
the Chaity as follow the form of the earlier Buddhistic monu- 
ments of India, with some modifications, the characteristic 
examples of Nepalese temples are in a different style, unlike 
anything found in India proper, except in the far south in the 
Kanara country.^ This is the so-called pagoda style of archi- 
tecture. The characteristics of these temples are that— 

(i) they are built in several stages, each smaller than the 

one beneath, with 

(ii) sloping roofs and projecting eaves supported by 

inclined beams; 

(iii) they generally rise, not directly from fhc' ground, but 

from a square terrace. 

The lowest stage is the sanctuary and is covered almost 
invariably with red tile.^. The upper storeys are covered with, 
gilded plates of copper.^ As has been mentioned, the strong 
resemblance of these temples to the pagodas of China and Japan, 

i Except the lowest, the outcastes: Kawaguchi, ibid. Chap. LXIIJ. 

S. C. Das : Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, Chap, XL 

Hamilton: ibid., pp. 29, 40. 

James Fergusmn : Hintoryof Indian anti Eastern Architecture. Revi-ied 
edition, London 1910, Vol. I, pp 279-SO. 

Percy Brown: ibid, p. 130, HSetseq. 

^ Forgusson : ibid., Vol, II, pp. 76-7* 

S S. L4vi : ibid., Vol. IT, p. 10 : Hamilton: ibid., p. 40. Very good 
pictures are gii’-en in Levi’s as well as Oldfield'^s books on Nepal. 
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in the absence of similar edifices in India proper, has led 
Hamilton and others to suggest a Chinese ofigin. 

Levi, however, claims that these pagodas represent a style 
of religious architecture which has disappeared in India proper. 
He suggests that although the buildings are recent, not earlier 
than the 15th century A.D., yet the architecture reproduees 
without doubt forms of immeinorial antiquity and hints that 
they might be directly evolved from the early wooden architec- 
ture of India which preceded and acted as the model of the 
most ancient stone monuments of the country. Levi has given 
some evidence from figures on coins and plates in support 
of this view. The description of the many-storeyed edifice, 
with roof of copper tiles, in the Ohinese annals, supports this 
h^ypothesis to some extent ; nothing is however mentioned in 
the annals in detail about the style of architecture.^ 

To explain the resemblance of the Chinese pagodas and 
Japanese temples Levi suggests that the parallels are due 
to Newar influence. He supports his hypothesis with the 
facts that 

(i) Newars have largely influenced art in China and this is 

admitted in the annals, 

(ii) Newar artisans were widely employed in Tibet, Tartary 

and many parts of China and this continued up 
to modern tlmes.^ 

Haveli has arrived at the same conclusions from a study of 
early and mediaeval Indian architecture.^^ He suggests that 
the so-called pagoda style in Nepal is derived from the asana type 
of temple architecture in India; The names of the Indian 
styles are derived from the figure within, in this case seated in a 
yoga attitude J The simplest form of it is a plain cubical cell 
with a flat roof or dome. When the artists sought to give 
importance to tlie shrine by additional height, they simply 
raised the roof by putting cube upon cube like a p 3 Tamid, and 
crowned ihe topmost one with a dome. This Indian style, 
Haveli suggests, was modified in the Himalayan districts (and 


1 S. L6vi : ibid., Vol. II, pp. 10^12. 

2 The evidence on this* point has been mentioned when discussing 
the arts of Tibet and Nepal. The sources are mainly Hue, Tsybikoif 
and Kawaguchi. Also Ldvi : ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 185-9 (Appendix). In 
this Appendix in Levi’s book a very interesting account is given of the 
influence of the Newars on Chinese and Tibetan art. In 1260 A.D. the 
Emperor of China had a golden pagoda raised in Tibet. The artisans 
employed were all obtained from Nepal and workeci under a Newar 
master-builder. This artist, Arniko, later on went to the Chinese court 
and became the master-builder and statue founder of the Empire. See 
also Percy Browm: ibid., p. 154 et seq. 

E. B. Haveli; The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, 
London, 1015, pp. 120-1. 

Kara Rr.z; An Essay on ihe Architecture of the Hindus, London,. 
1834, p. 49. 
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also the west coast) because of the heavy rainfall. Flat terraced 
roofs are very inconvenient and they were therefore adapted 
to the needs of the place, just as in Bengal the local form of 
thatched house roof and temple dome with convex curvature 
was adapted for the same purpose. Havel! adds that this 
modified type of temple-building passed to China with tlie 
Buddhist religion. 

It is interesting to note that all the secular edifices of the 
NewaTS as well as the characteristic religious temples are 
in this styled Also, in spite of Hamilton’s adverse criticism, 
the fact remain.s that the style appeared strikingly similar to 
Kirkpatrick to the ^‘wooden mundups ” of India. From the 
pictures given in the different books, it must be said that 
a one-storeyed building in the Newar style and a modern mrm- 
dap or atchala of India differ very little. The discussion 
of the ancient Indian forms of mandaps and dwelling houses 
by Havell certainly strengthens this view.'^ 

Whether the pagoda style followed the line of evolution 
suggested by Havell or not, the balance of evidence is in favour 
of an Indian origin (in the limited sense of earlier existence) 
of a prototype of the pagoda st.yle. There has of course been 
interchange of ideas in this, as in other matters, betwc^en Oiiina 
and Nepal but the architecture would seem to be essentially 
Indian. Such a conclusion is in harmony with the hypothesis 
formulated from the other data that the main elements of the 
characteristic early culture of the Newars came from India. 
A preponderance of Chinese architectural style in religious 
as well as secular buildings of Nepal would have involved 
considerable alterations of the view put forward. 

The materials employed in the buildings also point to con- 
nection with India and not Tibet, although the evidence is not 
conclusive. The Newar houses are generally of brick, the roofs 
always of tile (burnt in kilns). The latter are flat, oblong pieces 
with two longitudinal grooves, one above and the other below, 
which fit into adjacent tiles, and are arranged on the sloping 
roofs in a somewhat slanting way,"^ The tiles are, according 

f Hamilton ; p, 39 et seq. : see also picture in Kirkpatrick, ib , 
facing p, 160. It may be pointed out that the Gurkhas live mainiy in 
thatched houses of mud-built walls, the chiefs and nobles occupying some 
of the older Newar palaces. (Hamilton: pp. 209-10.) 

^ Kirkpatrick; ibid., p. 169. The mandaps are used in India for 
village assemblies, op^n air schools, etc. They are pillared pavilions of 
wood or thatch generally. 

'^ Havell: ibid., pp. 19-24. 

Note : As has been pointed out by the upholders of the Oliinese 
origin theory, the similarity with Chinese buildings is also considerable. 
Compare the picture of a Newar house given by Kirkpatrick and the two 
religious buildings given in figs. 28 and 29 of Bushell’s (S. W.) ** Chino.se 
Art. ” (London 1909), Chap. III. 

Hamilton; ibid., n. 30. 
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to Mekhopadhyay, very similar' to .the tiles die dug out -at 
Pataliputray/ the ancient' capital - of the Mauryas. ' Miikbopa - 
dhyay add-s : “ this system ■ of ancient tiling., which I could 
not imderstand in Bihar or Tirhut and is not known in British 
territory, is still in vogue . in Nepal — where I believe the lost 
arts of India are still living in a precarious way.” 

It may: be added that in Tibet' the. houses: are generall;v , 
made of stones held together with mud. The roof forms a 
terrace and consists of a thick coat of well beaten clay on a 
supporting structure of wood ^ It should however l)e reineoi- 
bered that fuel is very scarce in Tibet and even if a people 
from the Chinese side with the knowledge and habit of tile atid 
brick making passed through to -Nepal they would probably be 
compelled in Tibet to take to other methods of building siiited 
to the country. 

§ 8. In the description of the characteristics of the immi- 
grant culture was included hoe cultivation of a special type ” 
and later, in the discus.sion of the origin of Matsyendranatha. it 
was explained as irrigated cultivation. The actual method of 
agriculture in Nepal is to level the land in terraces, with 
!)orders of about a foot high to retain the water brought into 
the fields from streamlets by irrigation channels or accumu- 
lated in the rains. It may be objected that while cultivation 
may be allowed to have been introduced into Nepal by immi- 
grants, stress cannot be laid on details, and that these might 
have evolved in the country. The existing facts indifferent 
parts of India itself, however, stand against this view. There 
are a number of rude tribe.s in different parts of India who 
grow rice, cotton and other such crops for which the Newars use 
irrigation in cultivating, yet the method adopted is exceedingly 
primitive. A suitable hillside or plain covered with forest is 
chosen; the undergrowth is cleared and the smaller trees are 
cut down. After these have been dried by the heat of the sun 
in summer, the jungle is fired. After removing the charred 
logs and debris, the ashes are left undisturbed until tlie rains 
set in when the seeds are sown, or more precisely, small holes 
are made in the soft earth and a mixture of cotton, rice and 
vegetable seeds put in. No attempt is made to level the 
ground or irrigate it.^ Sometimes, indeed, when occasional 


Purnachandra Mukhopadhyay : Arch mologioal Survey of India, Voi. 
XXVI, Part I, Calcutta. 1901, Chap. IH, p. 18. 

Many details about the tiles and tile making in Nepal are given in 
the Report. ? ■ ,. 

'* Desgodins: ibid., pp. 379-8L, , . 

Alexandef Cunningham : Ladah, pp. SU-U, London, 1845. 

‘ Campbell; ibid, on Agrioa^ltuml and Bural Economy of Nepaf^ 
p. ilSetseq* ” ^ ^ ‘ 

Hodgson y I (Triibner), On tfie 

K ochh Bodo ‘and Bbimell at; ©eq. 

Le wip \ W ild Hmm' of ■ ‘ ‘ " 


(London, 1870), pp. 31-39* 
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'iriigation is resorted to^ the Thar us of •the Terai, 

a streanilet is simply dammed up and the fields inundated. 
No artificial ciianoeis are constructed to lead the water under 
control to the fields.* It cannot be' said that this mode of culfei « 
vation is mor.e paying.’^ ' The' only co'nclosion that can he drawn 
is that most of these tribe.s possess only the barest knowledge of 
the domestication of plants and that e volution has certainly not 
brought them to irrigated' cultivation in fiats or terraces. : It is 
not possible, without detailed analysis, to say how much of: 
even this knowledge is the result of observation of the elemen- 
tary 'facts of nature by those tribes, and how much is due to 
residence in the close neighbourhood of more advanced people. 
This is however outside the scope of this essay. The facts, in any 
case, definitely prove that an appreciation of the usefulness 
of rice, cotton, millet and other crops, even when Joined 
with the knowledge that a good rainfall is necessary for their 
proper growth and maturing, does not suffice to lead to irrigated 
cultivation. It must of course be admitted that such an 
evolution must have taken place somewhere in the world. But 
the soil of Nepal is quite fertile, even as Assam is, and the large 
number of rivers and rivulets in the valley as well as fairly 
regular and abundant rainfall ensures a good crop even by 
primitive modes. It is therefore .scarcely likely that tlie stimo- 
lus to improve cultivation should come in Nepal from the 
conditions of the country. An evolution of terraced cultivation 
in Nepal from a primitive mode of agriculture without levelling 
the land or irrigating it has therefore to be rejected. No great 
importance, however, need be attached to the actual formation 
of step-like terraces on hillsides or to the use of stone in the 
ridges built to retain water in the fields. The principal element 
is systematic irrigation. As the chief crop of Nepal is rice 
I shall support this statement by facts from the great rice 
country of India, Bengal. Throughout this great alluvial plain 
rice is the nio.st common grain cultivated and of the three 
main varieties grown the most valuable is Rowa. The other 


H. H. Risiey : Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1891, § Mali 
Mech, Mai, Paharia, etc. 

E. Stack and C. J. Lyall : The MiMrs, London, 1908, p. IL 

A. Playfair : The Qaros, London, 1909, p. 34. 

C. A. Soppilt : The Kachcha Naga tribe, Shillong, 1883, Chap. II. 

Such references can b© farther multiplied but are superfluous. 

’ Risley ; ibid. § Tharus. 

‘2 Lewin indeed suggests, without giving any details, that hilimen 
earn two rupees by jhum ** cultivation, as this is called, where plains- 
men produce only one rupee’s profit (ibid.). But Hodgson has given 
(ibid.) details of the expenses and income of hill cultivators following 
jhum, plough cultivators of the plains and the hoe cultivators of Nopal. 
.He concludes that in .spite of their hard work the Bodo and Dhimal 
produce from a half to a third ;of plainsmen and about two-thirds of 
the Newars, ' ' ’■ ' 
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important crop is the Amon which is however grown only 
in the swampy districts, where the plant has to remain in deep 
water, often 2-8 feet, for several weeks during its growth. All 
through the plains, where there are not s^vamps; Rowa is 
cultivated in small fields surrounded by a bank 4-12 inches 
high and often at no period of growth more than 6-12 inches in 
water. But as the hilly country on the border is reached the ciih 
tivation, wherever irrigation is systematically resorted to, is in 
terraces. From Raj Mahal and Bnrdwan to Orissa the hills rise 
gradually and terraced cultivation of l^owa, with definite 
arrangements for irrigation, is encountered. The bank>s of the 
fields are here, as in Bengal, only 6-12 inches high. Similar 
conditions hold in the Assam valley wherever irrigation is 
resorted to and the land slopes away gradllall3^ The banks 
for retaining water in the fields, as well as the channels for 
irrigation, employed in the plains of Bengal are mud works ; 
in the hills stone presumably" enters into their composition, 
although not always mentioned.^ 

It has therefore to be admitted that the real charactexistic 


of the cultivation introduced into Nepal by the immigrants 
was systematic irrigation. This method requires: (i) that the 
field is level, (ii) that there is a bank round it to retain the 
water supplied, (iii) that there are irrigation channels, dams, 
etc., to supply the different fields adequately with water. 
Given this knowledge, agriculture will assume in a gently rising 
hilly country the form it has assumed in Nepal, Chota Nagpore, 


Assam and elsewhere as indicated. 

§ 9. The third rank of the Bauddharaargis have already 
been mentioned as showing very strongly the Influence of 
another culture, Brahmanism, which has been getting stronger 
every day in Nepal during the last century and a half, under 


5 C. B. Clarke : The Cultivation of Rice in Bengal^ pp. 289-91 , in the 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous information. Royal Kew Gardens, London, 
December, 1888. 

9y. C. Boy : The Oraonst Ranchi, 1915, p. 119 et seq. 

The Mundaa, Calcutta, 1912, p. 388 ot seq. 

J. Campbell : A Personal Narrative of thirteen years of service aynongsf 
the K'ild tribes of Khondistan^ London, 1864, Chap. IV. 

C. R. Assam ; 19U, p. 141 et seq. § Rabha. 

J. H. Hutton: AngamiNagas^ London, 111, p. 72. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, § Looh oopa, 
xVo. LXXVI I, Calcutta, 1870. 

The case of the Khasis is somewhat different. They are said to 
irrigate only the flat bottoms of the valleys but are said to be ignorant 
of terrace cultivation at the present time. A Jaintia village is however 
mentioned as having attempted to form terraces with some success. The 
point requires careful investigation* ,, Bee J. H*. Hatton : The Serna Nagas, 
p. 393, London, 192ii- ->.■ i . - ,■ '< -'y- 

NoTE.-^I^rofessorRadhakw^hKlikherji (of the Lucknow Hniversity) ■ 
who recently visited the me that d^utton is not quite 

correct in bfe st^tenfqnt , ,d'uiy, 1923.. , / ' . ' ■ 
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the Gurkha rule with its discouragement of Buddhism. It 
however had its iafluenoe in Nepal even in early times when 
Biiddhist kings ruled, and must have increased in power under 
the Hindu Newar, kings. 

The fact that with tl^^ exception of priests, warriors and 
court officials there are scarcely any other Hindu Ne wars, 
suggests that the Sivamargi group was formed as the result of 
a political conquest. Tradition narrates that the conquest of 
Nepal by authentic Brahmanic kings was not at all vigorously 
opposed, and the fact that shortly after Eaorls are found 
considered as the peers of Brahmans shows that the process 
was not a bitter struggle like the Gurkha invasion and con- 
€|iiesb of Nepal, resulting in the imposition of strict Brahmanie 
rules and ideas. It seems to have been a gradual growth, the 
culmination merely finding expression in a definitely Brahmanic 
rule. 

The fact that in the matter of food and drink and also 
in certain s|)eGial ceremonies connected with marriage, there 
is a strong resemblance all through the social organization of 
the Newars — Bauddlia as well as Saiva — and that the two 
groups have been on good terms, raising no bars of purity and 
impurity, while agreeing with the conclusions drawn in the 
preceding paragraph in addition show definitely that in ordin- 
ary social life there were no sharp diiferenees between the 
two immigrant cultures. 

It has already been pointed out that excepting cowherds 
and blacksmiths there are no other Newar artisans who were, 
until Gurkha dominance, appreciably influenced by Brahmanic 
ideas. This indicates that the material culture of the 
Brahmanic people who influenced Nepal (as discussed above) 
was not strikingly superior to the earlier culture in NeiDaL 
The fact that the influence of these Brahmanic people ^vas 
confined chiefly to only a few other groups in only the lowest 
strata (excluding outcastes) in Bauddha society suggests a 
similar inference as regards the two civilizations in general. 

It may however be objected that there need not have 
been any actual Brahamanic invasion, merely a cultural in- 
fluence. It may be suggested that the prestige of Brahmanic 
civilization lias often led royal families of different faith, 
in outlying portions of India, to enter the fold of that religion, 
wdiile the general mass of the people have remained faithful to 
their older beliefs and deities.^ But, as has bean pointed out 

i The Koch, Ahom and Meitheis have already been cited as examples 
of conversion. A very good example of conversion of the royal families 
only but not of the people is fumished by the Jaintia kings. These 
latter have indeed been so much Hinduiaed and accepted as such that 
their descendants marry freely in high class Hindu society in Assam : 
E. A, Gait: A Mstpry of Assamrihid, ; R. B. Pemberton: Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British Xndia^p. 219, Calcutta, 1S35, 
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ill the section on cuitare contact, such an evolution is not likely 
in the case of a people, of advanced' civilizatioii. The differ- 
ence in culture between- Baiiddha.Newars and Brahmanic invad- 
ers from the plains cannot' be considered sufficiently large for 
such a development. ■ It is of- course possible that after B.rahma- 
nic rule had existed for som.e .tinie'.the inOuence of the religious 
and sociar ideas, especially if .not conflicting seriously with the 
earlier, conditions, may have spread to a certain extent. Tra- 
dition ascribes the most authoritative code of Hindu castes and ' 
ciistoiiis in New^ar society to the activity of a Brahinanic Newar 
king of native origin. It therefore seems as if the Brahmanie 
incomers.’ were finally:', assimilated into Newar society, accom- 
panied by intermarriage with some of the earlier people. 
Such a view agrees with the known facts of the religious views 
of the Hindu Newar kings, and is in harmony with tlie fact that 
for a good many of the groups considered as having originated 
from this Brahmanie invasion of Nepal, certain rites are per- 
formed by the priests of the older people. T shall now^ consider 
some of these groups. 

It has beeti pointed out in the summary of the existing 
social conditions among the Newars that besides tbe blacksmiths 
and cowherds there are four castes which show a more intimate 
connection with the Brahmanie group than any members of the 
third grade of Bauddhamargis. These four all agree in one 
matter, namely that they are all functionaries for fulfilling 
religious needs of some kind or other. This suggests a reason 
why they show greater intimacy with Brahmanie idecis than 
the sections of the third grade of Bauddhamrirgis. It is 
evident- that if there were certain common beliefs in the 
two ciilture.s and if, due to some amount of intermixture 
and amicable contact as inferred above, interchange of ideas 
took place, the people associated with the functions originating 
from these religious beliefs would come into intimate contact 
with both people. Such group*? would in fact show the 
influence of both cultures and fulfil their duties for the one 
division as well as for the other. It is also possible that 
two similar ideas of the two cultures may become combined 
and call into existence a special section of the people to fulfil a 
special need not previously existing. 

While all these processes might not develop to an appreci- 
able extent in the case of the important and dominant groups 
of priests of both cultures the effect will certainly be perceptible 
In the case of the functionarios of humble position. 

Therefore on this view theliathi and Non will have been 
more intimately connected -with both cultures because of the 
religious and magical importance of the umbilical cord and the 
: ceremonial shavings,, and- paring of , the nails.- The Bhat has 
^ .similarly beeh iniuenoed; bacams]^, of .the special religious belief 
I ‘aboiit ''dei^thjfhat §iidf^%k’pr^|ibn in certain "funeral rites. 

y. ■ 
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Tiie''ease,„ of.vtiie Tati. is similar ; they do not wea¥e, common 
cloth, but 'prepare on!^^- a 'Special kind of stuff called 
/used in ceremonies o! initiation into Buddhism, in fiinerais, and 
the, worship of Matsyendranatha. ' The fact' that all four castes 
vserve Hindu as well as Banddha Newars of all 'grades, (except 
outcastes) supports this explanation of their Jean in gs,- towards 
Brahmanism as well as Bucldhism. 

The case of blacksmiths and cowherds is different the 
above line of reasoning does' not hold in their case. It is 
however evident that people who conquer a country most 
have their own arsenals and munition workers. The chief 
materia! fo'r weapons in those days was certai,niy metal, and 
evidently of these the' best is iron. The Brahmauic invaders 
would therefore have had a blacksmith group of their own to 
supply their needs, just as in a later invasion „Gorkha smiths 
came with the 'Warriors. The fact that these iron workers 
were largely as.similated in Bauddha society may be simply a 
parallel to what happened to the immigrants in gemerai. One 
thing may be pointed out here. In the case of castes or groups 
among these later immigrants, standing somewhat low in their 
social scale, the tendency to mixture with corresponding groups 
(i.e., in the social strata roughly corresponding to theirs) 
would probably be greater the dower down in the social scale 
were. For in the absence of hostility, a ea^t e suffering 
a good deal of social humiliation in the one society would tend 
to bo more receptive to the ideas and practices in the other, 
if the disabilities were appreciably less in that group. I have 
thought it necessary to add this note as in the case of the 
remaining group, the cowherds, the effects of Bauddha influence 
seem to have been much less appreciable In the absence 
of detailed knowledge about these groups, this point cannot 
however be followed up an\^ further. I shall therefore proceed 
to the discussion of the cowherds. 

It has already been noted that this group lias definitely 
Brahman priests. If however it is admitted that the breeding 
of cattle and dairy work came to Nepal with a Brahmauic cul- 
ture, it remains to explain the absence of the employment of 
cattle in plough cultivation or in any other woi’k, until the 
Gurkha conquest. Buffaloes were certainly valued for milk and 
meat but not as beasts of burden or agricultural animals. If 
the Brahmauic people who introduced the profession of cow- 
herds to Nepal had been practising plough cultivation with cattle 
in India and in general had been using them for other work, 
their employment for these purposes would assuredly have come 
into Nepal during the long centuries of their dominance, at 
least among the Hindu Newars. But the definitely Hindu 
Achara as well as the semi-Hinduised Jyapoos equally use the 
hoe and not the plough. It has therefore to be concluded 
that these Brahmauic people at the time they entered Nepal 
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■either were ignorant of, or had a strong prejudice against, the 
employment of plough cultivation and employment of cattle 
for other work also in general. 

Plough cultivation is not however unknown in Nepal ; as a 
matter of fact ifc has been gaining ground in recent times. Its 
restriction to the Parbatiyas and the Brahmans of the Gurkhas 
definitely points to its introduction in Nepal through oompara- 
tively recent iiifiuenees (not necessarily dating back only to 
the actual conquest in 1769). It is further evident that this 
influence is also Brahman ic. We have therefore to conclude 
that the Brah manic influence which affected the Ne wars quite 
early, finding its definite expression much later !inder the Hindu 
Malia Kings, was different in culture from the Braiimanic 
civilization that affected the Gurkhas, in this point at least. 
For if the early Brahmanic people had themselves developed 
<in case of ignorance) this technique of plough cultivation in the 
plains, or discarded their prejudices of their own accord (whioii 
is highly doubtful), it would have crept into Nepal among 
the Hindu Newars who were certainly in touch with their 
southern neighbours. 

Very wide questions are raised by these inferences about 
the history of culture in the Indian plains. These however fall 
outside the scope of this essay and can be dealt with only in an 
analysis of Indian culture history as a whole. ^ 
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Ai^pendix. A. , 

There are four different lists of Sivamargi or Hindu New- 
ars. The earliest, that of Hamilton ^ is given in the form of 
a description of the castes and the three others in more or less 
tabular form. These are the lists of Hodgson,^ Oldfield ^ and 


^ Hamilton ; ibid., p. 29, et seq. 

2 Manuscript Volume entitled ‘‘Ethnography” in the India Office 
Library, 

^ Oldfield : ibid.. Chap. XIV (followed by Syivain Levi in his book on 
Nepal) Levi has merely followed Oldfield in this matter. In a footnote be 
explains that he had no time to undertake a personal investigation of the 
oaste system during his short stay in Nepal, but that he had supple- 
mented or corrected it to what extent was possible. 

See page 238, etc, of L5vi j ibid.; 
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EaiieJ in the table attached to this appendix, 1 have ar- 
ranged the different acconnts side by side, as far as possible. 
Hodgson and Oldfield both mention the division of the Hindu 
Newars into Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas — the list of Old- 
field showing also a fourth, the Sudras. Earle merely gives 
tables of high castes, interinediate castes and low castes. I 
have included for comparison all his high caster; the interme- 
diate castes find their parallel elsewhere. 

The Brahmans of the highest class, tlie Upadhyayas are 
mentioned by all of them except Hamilton, who states some- 
thing contradicting the version of the others. As however 
the caste of high class Brahmans occurs also in older historical 
lists (see App. E), the high position of the Brahmans cannot be 
considered as of very recent origin,, i.e. after the Gurkha con- 
quest. As we shall see, the Achars seem to be the priests 
of all the Jninor local deities and the Brahmans restricted to 
the greater ceremonies, Hamilton’s statement would seem to 
indicate that for all practical purposes the Newar Achars are 
the high priests. His account of the castes of Nepal, as a whole, 
is not very correct and shows that he could not have derived 
his knowledge from a fairly good acquaintance with the peo- 
ple As his source of information was not at all good, it is 
quite likely he overlooked the part played by high class 
Brahmans in the life of the Newar Hindu. 

The two other Brahmanic castes mentioned by Oldfield 
are not found in any other lists, unless indeed the Karmacharya 
and Lawaiju are held to be the same. As has been said, Earle 
does not class the castes under headings of KvSatriya. Vaisya, 
etc. It is therefore difficult to say if the Karmacharya is a 
Brahman priest or not. In Nepal among Newars the mere fact 
of being a priest evidently does not constitute any claim 
to being a Brahman. The word Karmacharj, which is the 
same as the more Sanskritic form of Earle, however, occurs in* 
the list given by Hodgson, said to be derived from the old 
rules ot Jayasthiti Malla (see App. E) ; the functions performed 
by them are similar to those of Achars and they seem to be 
the same people. I am therefpre inclined to consider Earle’s 
Karmacharya as only a particular section of Achars, with a 
more dignified Sanskritic name The Lawarju of Oldfield may 
or may not exist ; it ma 3 i' be that certain of the Brahmans who 
are gurus to lower classes enjoy a lesser degree of sanctity, <as is 
paralleled in the plains of India. The point is not however 
important 

The caste Bhaju also does not occur anywhere else ; a caste 
of Baidya or Dhanwantar is however mentioned by Hodgson 


JUS of' India Bart I,,, p,. 454, etc. Mr. Gait the 

h© report explains that he expxmged Buddhist castes from the 
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in Ms iiistoi'ical list mentioned above, and their fiinctions are 
exactly the same— to give merely last onetion at the extreme, 
blit iiot medicine. At the present time however no sucli 
caste of physicians exists. From the nature of the fnnctioB 
of this ca.ste — the performance of religious duty— it would 
seem as if the Bhajus are merely a section of Brahmans who 
have become somewhat diiferentiated by taking up an occupa- 
tion which a high class Upadhyaya — if he has ideas similar to 
the Brahmans of the plains — cojisiders to be beiieatli his dig- 
nit\7. Their abseuee from Hodgson’s accoaiit of the conditions 
in Nepal at his time, coupled with his mention of the Brah- 
mans as proiessing to practise as physicians, seems to indicate 
that the differentiation must have been very slight 

Anotiier possibility may just be pointed out. The Achar 
and Gaoku Achar have functions similar to those of tiie Bhaju 
and Lawarjn of Oidfiekb and in addition are very like a 
class of inferior Brahmans in other %vays. If a foreigner were 
to collect information from people of these castes, it is possible 
that on the strengtli of their evidence he might class them as 
an inferior class of Brahmans. This is liowever a mere sugges- 
tion and the general correctness of Oldheld's list stands in the 
wayofsueh.aview.- 

Of the three Ksatriya castes mentioned by Oldfield, two 
occur in Earle’s and only one in Hamilton’s list. Hodgson 
gives two of these as main castes, and the third a.s a division 
— not a subcaste— -of Sresthas. 

The Thacur or iVIalla, variously spelt in the lists, may be 
accepted as ranking with Ksatriyas, although no question of 
origin is raised thereby. They are known to have been the 
rulers of Nepal before the Gurkhas and ranked as Ksatriyas. 

The Sresthas are not mentioned by Hodgson or Earle as 
Ksatriyas, but merely as a pure caste of high rank. As they 
were the warriors in the time ot the Hindu Newar rulers, 
before the Gurklia Conquest, they may be iiieliided under this 
head. The footiiote to the Census Report containing Earle’s 
list makes their rank as Ksatriyas fairly clear. It may be 
noted in passing that tlie traditional origin of Sresthas given 
by Hodgson agrees in substance with the account given in the 
Census Report and finds an extremely good parallel in the 
origin of the Khas, the military Gurkha tribe, formed of the 
offspring of Brahman (and Rajput) fathers and Parbatiya 
mothers. These tribes have the rank of Ksatriyas.* 

In the table at the end of the appendix, 1 have given 


^ Hodgson : Essays on Languages, etc,, Part H., p. 37 — 

Strictly speaking, Khetris, i.e. offspring of Ksatriyas by women of 
lower castes, and the Ksatriyas, are different ; and Sresthas rank as Khe- 
trie. But in practice the Khas, the parallel of Sresthas, rank as Ksatri- 
yas, although beneath an admittedly pure Rajput. 
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only a few of the divisions of the Srestdias mentioned : 
Hodgson. Some of these . are . mere subdivisions,: but' the 
majority of them seem to be true sub-castes, €ifferentiated/by 
descent" and to some extent, by occupation. Generally speak- 
ing; however, this second point is not important. The: reason 
for giving only the few divisions finding their parallel in the 
lists of other authorities' is that there is no special peculiarity 
about most of the remaining divisions. Cuitivaiion, trade, 
porter^s work and similar general occupations are followed by 
them* There are also mentioned an Acharya, a Joshi and a 
Vaidya or physician group among them. While it will be easy, 
to speculate about them, it is safer not to discuss these sub- 
castes until further information is forthcoming about them. 

About the occupation of Sresthas Oldfield has merely 
mentioned that they act as sepoy*s. Hamilton as well as 
Hodgson however agree that the members of this caste follow 
various occupations, some of which are more dignified than 
others. I am iu'dined to think that in this case, as well as in 
the case of the Mallas, Oldfield has put down the traditional 
occupation rather than the actual profession followed at the 
present time. Under the rule of the Gurkhas who treat the 
Newars more as a homogeneous nation, than a group of 
various ca.stes and other subdivisions, traditional views, 
customs and differences are breaking up. 

The Nikhu of Oldfield are evidently the same as the 
Nikojoo of Hodgson. The details given about their functions 
leave no doubt of it. As in the case of many other ^restlia 
divisions, they are partly Hindu and partly Bauddha in their 
manners and customs. They are said by Oldfield to have 
formerly been Buddhists, and converted to Hinduism in recent 
times. The functions they used to perform formerly at 
Matsyendrayatra are still done by them, although with certaiti 
restrictions. 

Of the Vaisyas mentioned b}^ Oldfield, the Achar are 
found in all the other lists. It is true that Earle mentions 
Karmacharya, not Achar, but as w^e have seen, they seem to 
be merely a section of Achars with a special name for some' 
what restricted functions. Hamilton's statement about Achars 
has already been discussed. Here it is sufficient to add that 
Levi in his comment on A chary as, in his historical list, 
mentions that they are the Brahmans of the Hinduised Newars. 
Hodgson and Oldfield however both agree that they rank as 
Vaisyas,^ and T^vi has accepted Oldfield's classification. So, 
whatever their functions may be, the Achars definitely rank or 
"i^"''«ej:ciassed as, ^ as* ^ ' ' ' ■ " ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

1 Hodgson Ixowever adds„ after classing Achars and Joshis as Vaisyas, 
‘ '.'that they ar^'regardedf.thO|r^ . .^The true Vaidya aodording to 

\;him,are the ThaeojU, ' 
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: I: have placed .the' Jausis of HaiBilfcoii along , vdi}h,„fche 
JosM or Jotshi of the others as Levi definitely ■ mentions that 
the latter' are the same as Jaisis descri'bed by him when .dis- 
cnsa.ing the histoiical list. These Jaisis are however "the same 
as,, Ha milton's J aiisis. Neither Hodgson, .nor Okifielcl any, where 
.treat, of these 'Jaisis, who- a.re according' to .'Levi's as .well as 
Hamilton’s account quite an. important group, ■■ It is hardly 
likely that they could have been overlooked by both of these 
good observers. With the exception of Earle, they, all assign 
priestly functions to this group, and the exception is merely 
apparent.'. It merely adds another detail to the description.- 

I may seem to have taken much trouble to prove that all 
the four ■ authorities , are describing the , same group ' under 
slightly different names, when similarity of names might 
be considered as sufficient ; but the name Jaisi is so freely 
applied in Nepal to quite different groups that in this case 
at least, definite agreement in all details is necessary before^ 
identity of caste can be inferred. 

The Bhamii of Oldfield are evidently the same as the 
Bhanil or Bhaiini of Hodgson’s Brest ha group. The identity 
of name and the connection of both with the Talejii temple 
leave no room for doubt. 

In this case as well as that of the Nikojoo, 1 am following 
Hodgson as the better observer of the two and also as having 
a more intimate knowledge of Nepal and the Nepalese. The 
fact that Nikojoos and Sresthas intermarry and eat together 
shows that they are sections of the same caste or sub-caste. 
Consequently Oldfield’s classification of Nikhus as Ksatriyas 
is not a mistake, although superfluous. In the ease of the 
Bhanni, the fact that they are cooks and stewards of the 
Taleju temple, where the priests are Vaisyas might have led 
Oldfield to classifying them with Joshis and Achai's, on account 
of the fact that in Indian temples the cooks arc generally of 
the same caste as the priests, although they might belong to 
different sub-castes. Further, according to H()dgson, the line 
between Vaisyas like Joshi and Acliar, and Sresthas is not 
quite sharp. Consequently such a classification of the Bhanni 
is hardly an error. 

The Gaoku or Gulcul Achar of Oldfield arid Levi are not 
mentioned by Hodgson, but Hamilton’s <lescription of them 
oiearlj^ agrees with that of Oldfield. Unless indeed Oldfield 
merely borrowed it from Hamilton, this assures the authenti- 
city of the description. The presence of greater details in 
Oldfield’s description shows that he must have obtained fresii 
information about the caste ; consequently the caste must have 
existed in his time and the two accounts are therefore of value 
as independent sources. The absence of the caste from Hodg- 
son’s list is not a serious difficulty. In the ease of the Vaisyas, 
Hodgson’s descriptions are mot so clear as elsewhere, and he 
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seems, to b,e,detiiiitely inaccurate about -one caste. ■ , The Tbacoju 
group oI Xaisy as mentioned by him, are- evidently the descen- 
dants of the; \^ais or VaisyaThakuris-ol: Nepal Their rank was- 
however of Ksatriyasd Hodgson’s confusion of these Tliaktiris 
with Vaisyas/is probably due to the fact that trade is followed 
Ijy them as an ocoupation, instead of hghting, wdh 
inoper profession, while the first part of their name vVai^a 
Thakuri is that of the third caste of the Brah manic Sastras; 
whose hereditary work is agriculture and trade. The absence 
of this group from any other list must in view of the above 
fact, lead to the rejection of Hodgson’s statement on this 
point. ' 

It has alread}- been said that the absence of the Gulcul 
Acliar from. Hodgson’s list is not a serious difficulty. One fact 
may however be mentioned in this connection. In Hodgson’s 
description of the Jyapoo sections, there is a Ghukoo sub- 
division, who follow the same occupation as the Gaiikaus, 
described by Oldfield, among the heterodox Buddhists ( App. D), 
and the two groups are evidently one and the same. 
Hodgson has however mentioned that the Gluikoos are, in 
addition, burners of the dead of Banras, IJdas and Jyapoos. 
It seems to sugge.st some connection between the G^ulcul Achars 
or Gaoku Aehars, and the Gaokus. The former are however 
Hindus and the latter mixed Buddhists, and in the absence of 
further information, it is best to agree with Oldfield and 
Hodgson that the Gaokaus are members of the third group of 
Bauddhamargis, not connected with the Hindu AclnH's. 

The Tiniacha of Earle are simply described as priests 
officiating at death ceremonies. They are evidently not the 
counterpart of those Brahmans of the plains who take death 
gifts, as these form a separate class in Nepal, the Bhat ; they 
are mentioned by Earle among his intermediate castes. Offi- 
ciating at death ceremonies may mean either at the actual 
funeral ceremonies or some such functions as that performed 
by the Gaoku Achar. In the former case, they would scarcely 
be ranked among high castes (in Earle’s list). This is of 
course said from the experience of the position of castes in 
the plains : but the purity and impurity of castes among 
Hindu Newars does not show any marked divergence from 
tliat in the plains, except in the greater simplicity of its 
characler. i am therefore inclined to consider the Tiniacha 
as probably the same as Gulcul Achar, and not a separate 
caste. 

Tlie Sildras of Oldfield, are all domestic servants of 
different kinds. They are.:npt however mentioned by the 
others, except the Bagho Shashu, who seem to be the same as 
Bago Brisht of Hodgsoiy, yiVSheashu” does not differ much 

. y 

j S. Wright ibid. Chap. Ill* 
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from Shaslm, and it is -a known, variant of Srisiif or Srestlia. 
It will be remembered that their name signifies only half a 
Srestha and that although their^ water can be taken, Hodgson 
makes it clear that the other Sresthas do not take cooked 
food from. them. This agrees with Oldfield’s statement. As 
domestic servants must exist and be of ' pure caste, such a 
group as the Sudras of Oldfield, must bO' in existence in Nepal 
as it is elsewliere iu India, wherever the idea of purity and 
impurity of caste holds its sway. Such a caste or group of 
castes, serving the three other varnas is from the definition 
given in the Sastras,'. considered as Sildra. Hence Oldfield’s 
classification of this group need not be questioned, although 
not corroborated by any other aiithoritjn 

The Jyapoo of Earle are discussed elsewhere, as the\’ 
belong more properly to the group of Eaiiddhaniargis than 
Saivas (See App. D). 
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■ Appendix B . ' 

„ ..The Bandyas, or Banras/were formerly celibate monks. 
V I II. his essays ^ Hodgson mentions' that aeco.rdiag;'to early Bud - 
dh'istic literature, tlie^ Bandyas 'were divided into four classes, 
the ArhaOj Bhikshii, Sravaka and Chailaka, all ascetics, differ* 
entiated only by different degrees of austerities practised and 
lioliaess attained., Iii later literature a 6fth division, the Vajra 
Acharya^ is mentioned who is' a family man. Hodgson’s in* 
iormaiits a Gubhaju admitted that this division , was of later 
origin, ilccording to him there are two orders of Banras, the 
recluse Bhikshu and the married worldly Vajra Acharya,'^ The 
lists given by Hodgson,''^ Oldfield'* and others however show 
greater diversity. The information collected from Hodgsoin 
Oldfield and Levi, Hamilton,'^ and the Census Report for 1901 ® 
already quoted, has been put in a tabular form for compari- 
son. I have not added Kirkpatrick’s erroneous account of 
Banras (spelt by him Bhanra) as he himself remarks that 
owing to insufficient knowledge he does not wish to give an 
acco.unt of Newar castes.'^ 

It is evident from the tables that the class distinctions 
among the Banras are merely official, following the professions/ 
not constituting any bar on commensality or intermarriage. 
The accounts given of the different divisions do not however 
always seem consistent. Thus Hodgson gives a list of four 
divisions of which two, the Sakya Vansi and Chivarbade, do 
not occur elsewhere as priest Later on he himself states that 
the Vajra Aciiarya and Bhikshu or Bhikhu are the only priests. 
The actual condition seems to be that given by the Gubhaju 
quoted by Gait. The Gubhaju friend of Hodgson and the 
informant of Gait both agree that there is a section of celibate 
recluses, who occupy the highest position, although it is clear 
that these are few in number. Since both were Banras and of 
the practically highest order, the Vajra Acharya, their informa- 
tion about their own class especially in details which must 
be common knowledge may be accepted as accurate, although 
no mention is made in the other lists. 


1 B. H, Hodson : Essay f- on the languages ^ literatm'e and religion of 
Nepal and Tibet page 63 oi sq. Revised Edition of 1874, Trubner, 
London. 

2 Hodson: ibid, page 51-2. 

3 Hodson : ibid footnote page 52 and in his manuscript volume 
entitled Ethnography and topography'*^ in I.O L. 

4 Oldfield : ibid., Voi. I Chap. XIV ; I have included Levi’s slight cor- 
rections and additions in this column. 

3 Hamilton : ibid., p. 29. 

6 C.R. 1901, Bengal, Part I. The information was furnished by a 
Gubhaju of Kathmandu who discussed Oldfield's table with Gait. 

'7 Kirkpatrik, ibid., pp. 183, 184. 
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All agree that the Gubhaju or Vajra Acharya is the 
highest class of priest, Hodgson’s informant m fact making 

it the sole division of Baiiras who are PiM,,, o,. 

The inferior priests variously called Bhikshu, bikhu 
Bikhut seem to have been confused by some of the enters, 
due to there being the recluse Bhikshus who 
the Sanskrit term and the goldsmith and pnestlv Bikhu 
(evidently the Newari equivalent) who are family men T he 
origin of' Bikhus. given by the Census Keport re^mbles to 
a certain extent that given by Oldfield According to dhe 
latter, every Gubhaju before attaining manhood S 

before he has become a father, must be mitiate^d into the tank 
of a Vajra Acharva. If a child is born before that ceremou\ is 
performed, he and his descendants from that clav aif Pei' 
nianentlv degraded to the rank of Bhikshus (i.c. > _ 

It seeing to Tne that this is the same _as the accoun given 
bv the Gubhaju, only with certain difference, s «hich ha\c 
crept in, due to laxity or other reasons. «. 

Of the other classes given, the Barraju oi Baiideju 
{ = Sakva Vaiisi) seem to have no separate existence Hamilton 
gives Barr jesu as a synonym for his Bangras who aie evic 
the same as Banrai and Hodgson has given Barreju with 
Bandeju as equivalent of it and the Gubhaju gives 'O 'b 
mentioning that they constitute merely the Banras, no 
separate class. It may therefore be accepted as having been a 
mistake on the part of Oldfield and Hodgson. The confusion 
might have arisen very simply. The list of occupations giv en 
by Oldfield, Hamilton and Hodgson as followed by Banra.s 
shows that they are engaged in almost ail respectable seen ai 
pursuits and m“any have abandoned their religious profession 
completely. The Vajra Acharya and Bikhu _ differ from 
them in that they retain their religious functions. Hence 
it is very probable that this large class of ordinary seeulai 
Banras, although not at all differentiated m somal matters 
from the others, simply return themselves as .Banras, not 
as Vajra Acharya or Bikhu. This would very easily lead 
even, a fairly good foreign investigator astray . r i • 

There remain only the Ohivarhade of Hodgson. bi his 
manuscripts he mentions them as occurring only in latan, 
although in the footnote he makes a more general statement 
that the Banras are vijqpularly supposed to be divided into 
; the four given cla8»a.: ,, :H Ro on® mentions them 

. and he himself, makeS'il whether the represente- 

iive's of the former CSiaMaiW' W <=h©y are not priests. He 
doek not defihltelVtvaa^ifhif iahd does not seem to be sure ot 

i Twhat they actually ah|i'i<:0¥' «xplana would make them 

celibates and ,mbnka|i^f.#J^; signifies nothmg partioularly. 

‘ 1 do mot thfo'k ihey&iSMjidhntified with the Chivafbharhi 
of Oldfield, who are said to have taken their occupation at 
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tlie ...request. : of .. a King- :. of . Patau, As Hodgson definitely 
meotions Ghivabadeju or Chivabade only in this towii. it may 
be that this was due to a confusion of Chivarbharlii Banras 
and the scriptural Chailakas. In any case there does not 
seem to be any evidence of a priestly (diiva bade] n Banra 
class ixny where in Nepal. : 

It should be noted that the only definite hereditary 
secular profession of Banras seem to be that of gold and 
silversmiths, although other professions are resorted to even 
by Gubhajus. who no more than other Banras, do restrict 
themselves to pfiestiy dud^ 

The l^akaii Bangras of Hamilton seem to include Bikhus 
and the secular Banras who return themselves probably^ 
simply as such. As regards the classes of Oldfield, the 
evicfence seems to indicate that except the Gubhaju, Bhiksliii 
or Bikhii and the ordinary secular Bandyas, all are more 
professional names. ..■ -..I,. . 



tion of Ohallakft Bandya Potius, 

(6) Nebharbharhi .. Workers in brass and * • i.e. Bandy as wearing Chivar a* 

^ tin, making metal I a part of the monastic dress, a 

images of gods and | sense which would make them 

tinning metal dishes. i signify adhering to their monas- 
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APPBiNDIX C* 

Two lists are available of the clashes of the Udas, one 
from Oldfield/ another from Hodgson’s manuscript/^ These 
have been put in a tabular form for comparison. Hamilton 
does not contribute anything to the subject ; he merely men- 
tions that they were originally all traders and states that 
they rank next to Jopu, but almost of the same rank. The 
Gubhaju of Kathmandu who criticised Oldfield’s table of 
Baiicldha castes in Nepal stated that all the divisions of Udas 
are merely occupational and that Awas are usuaily Jyapoos. 

As regards the position of the Udas. Oldfield’s order was 
not objected to by the Gubhaju although he criticised other 
statements of his.‘ As the real position must have been well 
known to a Gubhaju, Oldfield’s view may be accepted 
Hamilton’s account is much less full in all respects and as we 
shall .see contains other inaccuracies in addition. 

All the authorities are agreed that there are no real 
differences between the different classes of Udas, i.e. by 
marriage and the rules of the table. It may therefore be 
definitely accepted. Again all the princix>al occux)ations 
followed by Udas, and the corresponding professional terms 
agree in both the lists. It is true Hodgson gives three more 
classes than Oldfield but the exception is more apparent than 
real. The three classes are Barahee Kurmee, Kotajoo and 
Sinha-Khwo. The first, the Barahee Kurmee is similar to the 
term Balhaij which seems to me a contracted vulgar variant 
of it; the latter occurs in Oldfield’s table of heterodox or 
mixed Hindu and Bauddha Newars and the specialised occupa- 
tion ascribed to them (Appendix D) is the same as of the 
Barahee Kurmee. Hence the two terms are the same. More- 
over according to the Gubhaju the Balhaij is the same as 
Sikami (Appendix D), both being carpenters, only with differ 
ent names. The reason of the difference in name for the 
specialised occupation has been given by Hodgson. The group 
therefore has been placed separate only on account of certain 
peculiarities connected with the work pertaining to it and 
constitutes no exception. The other two classes have, on 
Hodgson’s own statement^ abandoned their traditional pro- 
fession in favour of trade and agriculture. In Oldfield’s time 
they must have been still more assimilated to other groups 
if we admit that they had been separate — returning them- 
selves perhaps simply as Uda or; under some other head. 

It is not important whether the Kotajoo or doorkeepers 
, 'ipnbe, existed. sepairateiy; or and the evidence does not allo.w* 

t s ibidivOhapf ^ ’y 
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aiiy;-criMcal invesMgatioii. . ' As. regards , the': otHe,r' gimip I anx 
inclined to tliink that Hodgson's information was correct. He 
was,;c|iiite a good observer, and a resident in Nepal ior years. 
His statements show very few mistakes, and none of an obvious 
and glaring kind. When therefore he gives so many details 
about the Sinha-Khwo, it has to be admitted that the tradition 
oi‘ such a group was still lingering in his time in Nepal, 
although very naturally it may have died out later. 

Only one more point remains, viz. the statement of the 
Gobhaju that most of the Awais are Jyapoos, Hodgson 
states tiiat in his time the Uda Avvals supplemented tile-mak- 
ing with trade and agriculture ; although this is not mentioned 
by Oldtieki. The latter however never gives so much detail 
as Hodgson. It is not at all improbable that, the Udas may 
have given up tile-making in fa roar of the more dignified 
pursuit — at any rate according to the recent Brah manic 
intiuence to which they have submitted— of trade, and the work 
of tile-making may have passed more or loss completely into 
the hands of the next group of people in Eauddha Newar 
HoeiedA'. 





1923. 1 : An B^smy on tJie Mislm'y of Newar Onlinre. 
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Appendix D. 

In addition to the Hindu and Baiiddha Newans discussed 
in tJje Appendices A. B and (1 there remain a large class ot 
mixed Hindu and Bauddhas, including outeastes. Four fairly 
full lists are available for these. Ol.lfield ‘ describes them 
under Bauddliamargi Newars, making it however clear that 
they are not pure Bauddhas but heterodox as ho terms them. 
Hodvaon'^ ha.s attached their description to the list which 
< riiitains accounts of the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Udas. In his list the Udas follow the three Hindu varnas and 
are then followed by dyapoos and others. Earle’s ■■ high 
oaste.s ” have already been discussed (App. A) ; his " interme- 
diate oias.ses” and outeastes are placed alongside the accounts 
of Hodg.son and Oldfield, although he has stated that they are 
lists of Hindu castes. Hamilton’s list of inferior Bauddha 
(■•astes and outeastes is also added for compaiison. , . . „ 

In addition, there is in the ('ensus Report a criticism ot 
Oldfield's taVile by the Gubhaju mentioned in the preceding 
appendices. According to him certain of the castes given by 
Oldfield are Sivamargi, o g. Bhat, Katha, Tati, Kaua and Xnu 
while Konar and Baihaiji are the same as Sikami. He had 
never heaid of bheTippa, Pulpul, Ballah, Lamu, I)alli, Gaowa 
and Nanda Gaowah Further all the eight outeastes are said 

to be now Sivamargis. r , 

Before, discussing the different lists, I shall add here the 
estimation of the relative proportion of Bauddhas and 
Hindus in Nepal. The earliest estimate of Hodgson puts 
down "the vast .majority of the Newar race” as Buddhists 
of one or other denomination, and the minority as Saivas 
or Saktas.^ Oldfield estimates that two-thirds of the people 
are Buddhamargi, the remaining third being Sivamargi.’’ 
According to the Census Report, the proportion of Hindus is 
from one-third to one half of the total.' Further, the Hindus 
are said to be gaining ground by fresh accessions and also 
defections from the rank of Bauddhas, which does not happen 
in the. ease of the latter. Thp general impression received 
from these facts is tha,t the comparatively small minority 
of Hindus have been steadily gaining ground at the expense of 
Buddhists under the rule of the Gurkhas. This is quite 
natural considering that Gurkhas are comparatively strict 
. Hfedus, , at least’’ w to Newar Hindus, and look 

v'.v''-'! Oldfield! ibici,., Ohap; SIV. ' ; 

Hodgson : Manuscript vpluiti© entitled Ethnograqhy. ; 

' •‘V 4 HanAilton: ibid*, p. 'SS, ^ - 1 

^ Hodgson: Essays langmg&» etc., ibid., p. 64 ; 

A oid&lds 1 a.n. 1001, ibid.: p.452: 
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upon the Baiiddhas as Anacbarani 3 ?a, especially tlieir higher 
classes.^ , ■ 

j shall also put down in this eonnoctioii some general 
notes on the thirty classes of heterodox or mixed Hindus and 
Buddhists as given b 3 ' Oldfield. According to him, those 
thirty classes, though of inferior status to Banras and Udas, 
are yet all '-caste” men and from their hands any Hindu 
may drink water. The\^ are moreover Banddhas only in name. 
Tiiey worship openly at Hindu temples and at marriages, 
funerals etc., the^t adopt the Hindu ceremonies along with tlie 
Bauddha ones employing a Brahman to assist their own Vajra 
Acharya in the performance of his sacred duties. The^" are 
rapidl}^ adopting Hindiiism.'^ 

I shall now proceed to the discussion of the table. It is 
evident tiiat Eariets intermediate castes agree remarkably well 
with the lists of heterodox Buddhists of Oldfield and the 
JOkthureealis of Hodgson, This is the reason why this account 
has ])een placed beside those of Hodgson and Oldfield, although 
professedly it deals with Hindu castes, i have not attached 
importance to this latter aspect of the list of Earle as it was 
collected in British teiTitories. xAwa\y from Nepal, in the 
absence of Banras, Buddhists as well as Hindus have to resort 
to Brahmans and in a more or less strong Hindu surrounding, 
the leiidencv^ will be for all Nepal people to return themselves 
as Hindus. It is mentioned in the Census Report that even 
several Udas and Banras returned themselves as Hindus, 
’'hherefore as Earle does not give, and probabh’- had not 
detailed information about, the priests employed, we may take 
his caste list as merely a composite one, indicating the various 
divisions of the New^ar people in general. It is regrettable 
that some Buddhist castes w^ere expunged, or at aiu" rate, as 
the Census superintendent puts it, ail the Buddhist castes 
were expunged from the table. Their presence would have 
made the composite character of the list obvious and also 
allowed an estimation of its completeness. As we shall see 
later, the elimination has not been thorough, and it would have 
been, better if it had been merely indicated what castes were 
Buddhists, definitely mentioning why they were so considered. 

The following castes*^ are found both in HodgsoiB.s and 
Oldfield’s list and are not adverse! 3 ^ criticised b 3 ^ the Gubhaj’u : — 
Jaffa Chitrakar Gaukau Chhippah Sarmi Gartho Pahi 

or or or * or or or or 

Jyapoo Oheeka Ghukco Cheepa Salmi Gatha Pihi. 

' Haraprasad ^Sstn, in the introduction to N. Vasu’s Modern Bud- 
dhum'\ Calcutta (no date). The actual statement is that they are 
Anacharaniya but as they are not so to Newar Hindus, evidently this 
applies to Gurkhas. 

. Oldfield: ibid., Vol IL, p. 147. , 

The Yiingwar are left out for reasons given later. 
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The occupations given are practically the same, so that these 
may be accepted as quite correct. Hodgson give.s a much 
IsiiFScr 1111011)61' of til© s6ction8 of tli© sjystpoo 01 (ifi 6 lcl, 

and some of these are found in Oldfield’s list as separate 
divisions.' All six of the sections of Jyapoo given by Oldfield 
are found in Hodgson’s list, agreeing in minute details. 

Hamilton also describes the Jyapoos although he wrongly 
places them above Udas. He has further given a division of 
dyapoos lower down the list, with a slightly' differeirt spelling, 
dapu. who are potters. Evidently' they are the Kumhal seC" 
tion of Jvapoos in the other lists. The Kuraha or potters are 
also mentioned in Earle’s list. These are of course the. same 
as the section of dyapoos considered above It may be that 
the section has hardened into a caste in the British territories. 

The somewhat higher position accorded to dyapoos in 
Earle’s list by placing them among high castes (App. A) is 
borne out by Oldfield and Hodgson’s statements and has been 
exaggerated to the length of placing them above the Udas, by 

Hamilton. , 

Only one other caste comes correctly in Hamilton s list, 
the Got'( = Gatha), who follow' practically the same profession 
as in the other lists. 

The Kurmi of Hamilton follow the occupation of the 
Sikami or the carpenter and the Awa or bricklayers. The 
latter are mentioned as a section of the dyapoos in Hodgson s 
list and occur as a caste in Earle’s table. It will be remembered 
that in connection with the Awa division of Udas, the 
Gubbaju remarked they (the Awas) are mostly dyapoos. 
It may be that this section of dyapoos had hardened into 
a caste in British territories and been correctly olasaified 
as a separate caste by Earle. 

The Hurmis of Hamilton are not mentioned as a separate 
caste in any list except that of Earle’s. It is however 
evident from the description given in the Census Report 
and also from evidences from other sources® that the term 
Kawmi or Kami is used merely in the sen.se of artisans. 
These Newar artisans should not however be confounded 
with the Gurkha Kamis who are blacksmiths and outcastes." 

The castes Chhippah and Salmi are also found in 
Hamilton’s list, but incorrectly placed among the outoastes. 
The Chhippah are found in all the other three lists among 
pure castes and Hamilton is therefore obviously in the 
wrong. About the Salmi there is no mention in Earle’s 


1 As intermarriage takes place among these to a limited extent, 
they cannot be described as subcastes. 

^ Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages * part I, page ,64. 

^ L6vi : ibid., p. 274, Census Ee^port 1901, ibid.; Bisley. Tr%hBa and 
Castes of Bengal, § Kaini. 
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lists, but they are a wail known caste in Nepal, and mentioned 
in the Census Report of 1901 although not in the Table. 
It is not possible to say whether Gait’s elimination of Buddhist 
castes is responsible for its absence in the list, or not. Oldfield 
and Hodgson ate agreed upon this' point -and Hamilton seems 
to have been in error in this matter as iir- ths case of several 
other castes. I therefore consider ' Ltnd’s suggestion, that 
the 'Salmi might have been impure in Hamilton's time, as 
wrong. ^ Special weight cannot be attached to any statement 
of Hamilton on points of social status and precedence, without 
corroboratioii from, other sources. ■ 

All the castes that the Oubhaju qualified as having never 
heard of occur in both Hodgson's and Oldfield’s table, and some 
of them in the other lists too. 

The Lamu of Oidfieid, who are said to be the same as 
Duan. are described with similar details under practically the 
same names. Lae moo or Dooyn. Hamilton gives the same 
story of tiunr having saved Prithinarayan's life, and gives them 
the name Dhui. As the\^ are described originally as hunters 
and fowlers in general and worshipping both Siva and Buddha, 
it is evident that they are a more or less wild tribe?, who have 
been incliid-^d among pure castes through royal favour 
and have been Influenced by the two religions of Nepal in 
recent times, aquiring from them a heterogeneous belief. It is 
therefore quite easy for the Gubhaju not to have heard of them. 

I am inclined to consider the Duita of Earle, and the 
Dbaiiwi of Oldfield, to be also descriptions of the wilder sec- 
tion of this tribe. These two follow the same occupation, 
which is naturally that of a jungle people generally and the 
names are not far from the different variants definitely known 
to belong to this tribe. It is true that the Dhaiiwi of Oldfield 
are placed among outcastes, but this is comparatively easy to 
understand. The fact that the tribesmen or strictly speaking 
one of the tribesmen did a service to the king, may lead those 
who come to the court, to comparatively high social status. 
Those who remain in the wilds remain as they were before — 
impure — without the privilege that roy^al favour has conferred 
upon their brethren at court. 

The Ballah ai*e mentioned along with Lamu, in Oldfield’s 
table and may be taken as the same caste of paJkibearers, 
although the name does not occur elsevvbere. In any case, a 
second caste of palkibearers is not mentioned anywhere. 

The Dalli are given in Hodgson's description of the Jyapoo 
as formerly soldiers under the Newar Kings. The details given 
by Hodgson and his better power of observation and opportu- 
nities lead me to accept his version of the Dallis. In this 
ease, it becomes clear why the Gubhaju did not know of them 


rm 
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at all Only searching investigation can reveal the existence 
such sections which had a definitely chftereut occupation 
lormerly. but are now merged m the oi'dmao dyapons. 

The Tippa and Pulpul occur in both Hodgson s and Old- 
field’s list wdth similar occupations, and the cowherds an- lucn- 
tionedin Hamilton’s list also ; the names tor the ‘attej uO.he lists 
Hodgson and Oldfield agree. but differ from that of Hamil- 
ton The common occupation and description m this pa 1 1 n u ai 
case as no other cowherd caste is mentioned by anybody, 
leaves no room for doubt. It is probably due to the dnier- 
once in the language from which the term is taken ■ 

The evidence for the existence of all three caste.- is there- 
fore verv strong. I wish to emphasise this specially in the 
case of cowherds for reasons to be given later on On these 
matters the fact that the Gobliaju did not hear ot them does 
not carry much weight For although importance may be 
nittnehed to his criticism of aiiythiiig said about his owu 
the Banras, and also to the high caste Udas, his intormat-iou 
cannot he verv accurate about the tar removed low strata ol 
Jvapoos and others, who are moreover from his point ot view 
lax in their religions observances and often transgress the law 

^Hodgtou’s list supplies the reasons why the Ctubhaiu may 
not have at all heard of these castes. Thus the lipfia or 
Teepa are described as a subdivision of Khoosa and as selling 
^long (a herb eaten fried or with curry in Bengal also). As 
the main caste name is different and the occupation not pai ti- 
cularly important and the caste necessarily weak iiumerieaiiN , 

it may have easily been overlooked. i 

The large amount of detail given about ioolpool make i> 
clear that the profession exists. .But it also shows that they 
follow ac^riculture and trade at the same time, and that tney 
are restrfeted only to one town. Although the Gubhaju belong- 
ed to this same place, the facts indicate the obvious numer- 
ical weakness of the caste and therefore absence of general 
knowledge about them. The case is parallel to that of many 
castes, in different parts of India, restricted to small ai^as ot 
which the existence has been made known to all only by ela- 
borate ethnographic surveys. It would be rash to say tn<at 
the average well-informed Brahman priest of any province or 
division would know all the castes of that area given in a report 
of the Ethnographic Survey. 

Further, as these people discussed above, used to 
other more respectable, and probably more lucrative occupa- 
tions it is quite possible that in the course of three quarters 
of a century they have given up the work altogether, taking 

1 E.g. the terms Gnai, Kassai, and Mamsavikri, used for the butchers 
and meat-sellers, taken from Newari, Hindi and Sanskrit respectively. 
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advantage of the general laxitf that has set ; in, iii tlieir social 
organisation iinder Gurkha 

The case of the cowherds is different Hodgson mentions 
deiiniteh^ that they have for gimi nnd puwhif, Brahmans ' 
The occupation occnr.s also in the lists of the caste in the time 
of Jayasthiti Malla, given by Levi and Hodgson, aiid tlie latter 
again mentions them as having Brahman priests, Tliis is all 
the more striking as most other castes are described bv Hodg- 
sons in the list as having Giibha priests Hodgson’s account oi' 
their origin (traditional) agrees with these facts and with the 
actual state of affairs about employment atjd use of cattle in 
Nepal. 

Cattle do not seem to be bred r»r used in any way by New- 
aris, and only a few are kept by tlie better classes, presum- 
ably Gurkhas. The numerous Brahmini bulls set free to graze 
at liberty, by pious Hindus are imported from the plains. In 
the cultivation of land, the Newai'is always u.so the digging hcOj 
the Kodalie/^ but not the plough. This cannot be said to be dus‘ 
to the nature of the ground, for the fields often allow of it. 
In the centre of the valley, there are often dead flats or terraces, 
varying from an acre or an acre and a half to. it is true, four or 
five feet in length and breadth. But the Farbatiyas (Magai's 
and Gurungs) who occupy the confines of the va.lley and 
cultivate tlie lands there on the declivities of the mountain 
base, and therefore on areas less favourable for the use of the 
plough than the central portion.s, (whieli are almost wholly 
cultivated by Newars), yet use the plough partially. The 
Mormis cultivate the hillsides, generally facing the valley, and 
use the plough, through not often, a.s tiieir locations are niu(!li 
too steep for it.* 


^ The Banras are said to perform the funeral rites for them, as fox' 
the Srestbas and others. This point will be discussed later. 

^ The best authority about agriculture, etc., of Nepal is Campbell. 
See his paper on ‘ ‘ The Agricultural and Rural Economy of the Valley of 
Nepaul,” Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Societyof 
India, Vol. IV, 1837. (Published in Serampore, catalogued in the Britisli 
Museum under Calcutta), pp, 73, 114, ir>5. 

Also Kirkpatrick : ibid., p. 100. 

O’ Cavangh : ibid.. Chap, ill, 

S. L6vi: ibid., p. 306, but his information is acknowledged by hmi to 
be derived chiefly from Campbell. 

Elwes : ibid., p. 358, 

3 Suggested by O’ Cavanagh : ibid. , Chap. II* 

Campbell: On agriculture, etc., ibid., p. 155. 

Elwes in his article on Nepal quoted before also remarks that cattle 
are not used in the Nepal valley although it is done (for cultivation) in 
other parts of the world on steep h^lls^d^^, as for example in Formosa. 
He remarks that buffaloes are valued only for meat and milk. 

Examples of the use of the cattle- dtawn plough on terraced fields in 
valleys are found in the neighbouring countries of Ladakh, Tibet and 
Bhutan. 
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*rii 6 point is settled by the fact that of late ^'Cai.s the 

pkmsh is being more extensively i, 

it cannot be said that the non-employment of cattle has 
risen out of the respect for the cow or buffalo ; for the Newars 
eat buSalo meat while the Hindu Parbatiyas and Brahmans 

who venerate the cow do not ■ hesitate to use cattle 


lor ploughing the fields. ^ 4.1 • di' ' 

The oiih^^ conclusion that can be drawn is that this tail n re 
to use the cattle-drawn plough for cultivation was originally 
due to ignorance of the process and subsequently kept out b}' 
stroncr conseiwatism and probably also some hostility to the 
people in contact who xjossessed the necessary knowledge. 

Tlie formei' ignorance of the Newaris in the matter 01 
plough cultivatioiris well brought out by the evidence from 
Chinese historical documents (Appendix E), which det- 
initelv state that the people of Nepal did not know how^ to 
cultivate fields with the help of cattle, although at the time 
they were expert metal and woodworkers and otherwise highly 



cultured. . . , . , . e 

The strong conservatism ot‘ the Newars in the matter or 
employment of cattle in any work is very well shown in other 
matters. Thus cattle are not (i.e. at the time when the 
account of Campbell was written) employed as beasts ot 
burden Campbell considers that the uneven surface of the 
country is scarcely sufficient to excuse their employing man 
as tbe only animal of burden. He points out that the rulers 
of the country drive English carriages, while the transport ot 
every article in their dominion is made on the backs of men 

and women.^ . 

Finally, in Nepal, cattle are not used m driving oilmiiis as 

in India, a" cruder type being worked by human labour. The 
cattle driven mill is almost universally used m India and the 


See W. Moorcroft : Travels in the Himalayan Frovincest etc., nonaon, 
Ahml^Shaht of Tibetan Life, Benares. 1906. Plate 23 gives 

t B?/rS?Wis, 1906. Chap. IV. Annales du Mas6a 

Guimet, ... , 

i Campbell*: 'ibid.',’ p.' 1^66. Oldfield however differs from this view. 
Ibid. Voi. I, p. 98-9. Tbe reasons assigned by him are not however 
sufficient for the universal non-employment of cattle m the country for 

A. Grierson : Behar Feasant Life, VII, Chap. I, Calcutta 1885. 

H Rislev : 'I'rihes and Castes of Bengal. § Teli. . ^ 

W. Crooke: Tribes and OdsmofN. W. Provinces A Teh. 

Bussell; Tribes and Castes bf Central Provinces, § leli. 

W. Hoey : Monograph on IVade and Manufactures in N. India^ p. 191 , 

et seq. Lucknow 1880. . ' v 

E. Thurston : Tribes and castes of . 3. India, § Ganiga. 

The exceptions aro in Bengal and; Assam. 
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fact that it iias iiot yet penetrated to Nepal is significant. : ' f 
have given these two striking facts in favour of the conelnsion 
arrived at about the knowledge of the Newars of handling 
cattle for work, and also as illustrating how tenaciously they 
have kept out even very useful and simple devices which did 
not happen to have been known earlier. The full significance 
of this particular point has been discussed in the main body 
of .this essay. 

Returning now to the cowherds, the evidence of their 
existence in Nepal in historical times is undoubted. The 
occurrence of this caste in the lists of Jayasthiti Malta’s code 
shows that they had a recognised status at that period, and 
therefore must have been in Nepal a fairly long time, to be so 
assimilated into the society. Brahmans from India are known 
to have dwelt in Nepal when Chinese pilgrims visited India in 
the seventh century A.D.^ and cattle breeding must have been 
known at least to those who came under their influence 
although the animals were not employed in any kind of work. 
The tradition of cowherd kings and Ahir (also cowherds) 
invasions of Nepal ^ point to the knowledge of this art in far 
earlier times. 

It is however evident, that the cowherd caste is neces- 
sarily small numerically in the Nepal valley ; further being 
Hindus, they escaped the observation of the Gubhaju. 

I do not see any reason for disagreeing with the opinion 
of the Gubhaju that the Konar and Baihaij are the same as 
Sikami, i.e. ordinary carpenters. The somewhat specialised 
occupation followed has merely given rise to different profess- 
ional names and sections. One of the cases (Baihaij) has 
been discussed under Udas (App. C) and the arguments and 
facts put forward there support this view. 

When the parallel castes occurring in Hodgson’s and 
Oldfield’s list were given earlier (those not objected to by the 
Gubhaju), the Yungwar were left out. This was done as they 
were probably the same as the Sikami also. It is true that 

See J. Wise: Notes on Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal, 
pp. 31K), London 1883 (not published). 

F. Buchanan Hamilton : Eastern India, Vol. Ill, pp. 670-9. 

In Assam a device similar to that used in Nepal is employed and 
employment of cattle is in general rare among the non-Hinduised Hill 
tribes. The process employed by highceiste oilmen in Bengal in former 
times was however quite different, being “ rendering” not * extraction,” 

§ Oil, Encycl. Br. 

1 S. L<Svi : Vo!. I, pp. 154-5. 

S. Juiien : M5moires sur les countries occidentales par Hiouen 
Tshang, Paris 1857, 1857, Vol. I. pp. 407-8. 

L5vi has shown in this connection that Hiuen Tshang <Ud not per- 
sonally visit Nepal as Juiien thought. See, however, T. Watters, ** On 
Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India,” London 1906. Vol. TI, pp, 83-5. 

2 S. L4vi ; ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 72-74, etc. 

D. Wright : Chap. XL 
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the Gubhalu did not mention this, although he remarked ^ou 

the BalhaiV. But the latter are carpenters cotinecteth\vith the 

car oi Mateyendranatha ; so are the Yungsvar. If the 
or Barahi Kurmee {see App. 0) are the same as >Mkanu. the 
Yungwars are probably also the same. 01 comse there ma> 
be a special section of carpenters who build the car ot 
Matsyendranatha, but the evidencedoes not seem to lie m favour 
of their having split off into a division resembling _a subcaste. 

All the five castes described as Sivamargi by the Giibnaju, 
occur in the three important lists, of Hodgson, Oldfield and 
Farle The spelling and occupation of the kntha are given 
somewhat differently in Oldfield but the Census Report makes 
their identification quite clear. Hamilton mentions only the 
Nau. and later on amongst the outeastes the Ivan. As 
however all the other lists disagree with Hamilton s, this 

piece of information may be considered incorrect. 

Altboiigli the occorrence of the five castes in iiarie ^ iist 
might seem at first sight to support the view of the Gnbhaju 
it hasaireaciv been pointed out why this is uot at all 
ground for concluding that a particular caste belongs to Hindu 

News’s. . ■ ■ . . IT 

About the Bhat, some further information is avadabie. 
In a description of the funeral ceremonies of the Newar 
Ksatrivas, Hodgson ' mentions that on the eleventh day after 
the cremation , a piece of the brain of the dead man (kept separate 
before the cremation) is eaten by the Bhat Brahmans. Other 
castes, as Brahmans. Vaisyaa and Sresthas are mentioned as 
merely making gifts of eatables, metal utensils and wealing 
apparel to these people, which also is done by the Ksatriyas 
The making of death gifts to Bhats is not however restricted 
to Hindu Newars alone While, therefore, it cannot be sug- 
gested that high caste Hindu Newars make death gifts to 
acknowledged Bauddhas, the Bhat cannot be considered as a 
pure Hindu either. The mention of Banra prie.sts by Hodgson 
and Oldfield’s inclusion of the group among Bauddhamargis 
show that thev must be a mixed group. 

The Tatee are mentioned by Hodgson not to be wholly 
Bauddhas ; some according to him, have Achars and Brahmans 
as priests. The mention of two groups of Tatis m the histor- 
ical list, one of which weaves graveolothes and is BaudclUa, 
while the other makes clothes for idols, and also sacred threads, 
presumably for the castes of tvv’ice born rank, including .Brah- 
mans who act as their gUrus, fits m with this statement, 

The Nan, similarly, are mentioned by Hodgson as woi- 
shipping both Bauddha as well as Saiva deities ; this special 
mention in their case shows that the barbers had been 
infiuenced by the Brahmanie ideas than the other members of the 
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third group. No such statements however occur about the 
. two others castes. ' ' 

As both Hodgson and Oldfield claim Bauddha eonnection 
for these five castes and the Giibhaju definitely states they 
are SivamargiSj and as Brahmanie influence has been gaining 
gromid rapidly in the interval (of o\^er half a century) the 
sharpness of the difierences in the several accoonts may be 
set down to this last process during the intervening period. 
At the present time, all the members of the third group have 
come largely under the influence of Brahmans, employing them 
jointly with Bandj^as, in their ceremonies. If therefore, at 
the beginning of Gurkha dominance certain sections of the 
third group were partially Brahmanie in their ideas and cii.s-' 
toms, they would tend to be far more Hindoised wiien the 
other more orthodox sections were only partly influenced. It 
seems to me that something like this happened in the case of 
the above five castes. For three of them, there is definite evi- 
dence from Hodgson that they were partly Brahmanie. even 
before Gurkha influence had been felt a long time. I merely 
suggest that it was so for the two other castes also. It has 
indeed been said before that the Gufohajifls evidence about the 
heterodox Buddhists is not so strong as for the two orthodox 
grades. That was, however, in connection with his ignorance of 
certain castes or sections. As he belonged to the priestly 
grade of highest rank, a definite statement from him whethei* 
a certain caste belongs to his or to the hostile religion, cannot 
come under the same criticism. In this matter, his evidence 
has undoubted weight. I am therefore of opinion that the 
five castes discussed, had a more intimate connection with 
Hinduism, than the others of the third grade before the recent 
Brahmaiiisation set in. 

Three castes, not criticised by the Giibhaju, but requiring 
some discussion, are the Kaussah, Bailahmi and Nalli. The 
first appears in Earle's list as Khoosal, with the same function 
as given in Oldfield. Their Newari name Sawa is found in 
another list of Hodgson,* where they are described as bleeders 
and suppliers of leeches. The Khusa of Hodgson in spite of 
the similarity of name can hardly foe identified with this 
caste. The occupation given has no connection with 
bleeding or inoculating with smallpox ; and elsewhere, in a 
historical list^ Hodgson has given Sawa and Khoosa separate. 
The Katha are said to be the principal subcaste ® of the Khoosa. 
No other authority has however connected the two together 



J Essays on the Languages, etc., Part II, page 14. 

2 Hodgson’s Manuscript volume : Institution, Law, Army.’^ 

The divisions of the Khoosa are described as marrying within each 
group ; such endogamous groups are equivalent to subcastes within a 
caste. 
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1 1 nrv'l- /a rV nilfil "flirtillGr 6Vi(i60CG is .ci Vfiiisi'blc. . 

CSdlllOij 1^0 £lCCGpt)0Ci UlXul* _ iii.,, 

and this^cauno ^ definitely separate endogamous_ entity, 

1 f'nn ldered as a separate caste when comparing the 

ill,,. leaving oat tl,. qne.tion ot 

"““’NallfLalentioarf .>Mda Oldfield's list, in one 

xi ■ 1 list of M >( 128011 . where they ai.e des- 

other place a histouca^^^^^^^ M^tsyendranatha. With the 

irfomatiol available, they seem tc tSr 

ing a comparatively unimportant, leiigious vocation and thei 

pxisteiice as teaiple menials need not be discussed. 

IfCyn" Cl°conSder5^ to plSbaErthe same as tins 

tive and rude section of the Lamu. Nothing moie can be said 
in the absence of further information, and the question is no 

‘^ihTr^ are some castes in Hodgson’s in 

Oldfield’s table. Of these the Moosah may be neglected as 

Sgson himseh states 

nation and taken to agriculture. In this historical list (App. 
El also he describes them as practically non-existent in his 
time They have evidently been absorbed in some other 
The Bows described by him as agriculturists are 
some section of the Jyapoos entered under a j _• 

A caste of Bali who are agriculturists is mentioned by him else 

where.’ The Bala included by him among T^br^un 

are also agriculturists. As their origin is stated tp 
known it is not at all clear why they have been classified with 
other Khusa subcastes. The term Bah is however mentioned 
hv Earle as a s\nonym of Jyapoos and all these sections are 
pirobably Jyapoos entered under slightly different names. In 
the\bsLce S further information, they cannot in any case 

be considered as distinct castes or Hnrljr«on among 

The washermen have been placed by Hodgson among 

pure castes in his manuscript, when ® ijf'ws 

Loial organization, but mentioned among outcastes in hK 

essay on f,aw * in Nepal ; Oldfield places 2 in 

castes ; Earle also places them among low castes. ^ 
both the historical lists _{ App. E), of 

the washermen are described as pare castes. In L . 


" 1 Hodgson : Miscellaneous Besays, ibid., Vol. II, p- “ 0“ haw 

aBfi Legal Practice of Nepal.” . tt nAK a «w 

I ; 2 Hodgson : Misoellamom Masays, ibid,, Vol. II, p. 245. On the 

‘ ; .'‘ft; '©kid. ‘Legal Practice Nepab'*-^.',. , - , - . ' • 
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the Ra| aka are said to have been at first impure bet later 
raised to purity by royal favour on account of services ren- 
dered. There >seems therefore good ground for holding that 
the washermen at one time ranked with the pure castes. But 
at the present time, and also in the recent past, the balance 
of evidence is against a good position of the washeriBeii. 
The fact that the Gubhajii accepted Oldfield's list of outcastes, 
merely mentioning that they have now become Sivamargis, 
also supports this conclusion. 

The castes that remain, are the Tanianta, Cheata and 
Chalan of Earle and the additional sections of Jyapoos given 
by Hodgson, but not found in Oldfield's list. 

The coppersmiths of Earle are not found in any list of 
the third rank of Buddhists, nor in any account of Hindu 
castes The only other mention of them, is in the historical 
lists where Hodgson describes them as a mixture of Bauddhas 
and Hindus. There are however Uda coppersmiths, as well as 
Banra sections of the same, and it may be that Earle's 
Tamots are merely some of these professionals who returned 
themselves as Hindus following the trade of coppersmiths. 
In the case of the historical lists, Levi does not at ail mention 
Udas or Banras and it cannot be argued who his Tamrakaras 
are. Hodgson indeed describes both the Bauddha groups but 
for reasons given (App. E), too much reliance cannot be placed 
on those tables in the absence of corroboration. 

The Cheata follow the same profession as the Gout of 
Hodgson’s Jyapoos and the same work falls within the pro- 
fessional duties of the Ghukoo. It seems however scarcely 
likely that there should be numerous sections of Jyapoos for 
burning the bodies of high caste Newars. The distinction in 
Hodgson’s list is nominal, as intermarriage and commensality 
is allowed, and both belong by traditional descent, to the 
same group. The Cheata are, therefore, probably the same as 
this particular section of Jyapoos ; they may have of course 
changed into a definite caste outside Nepal. 

The Chalan follow a profession similar to that of the 
Kahabhojas, and are probably the same people. Absence of 
further definite information precludes their acceptance as a 
separate section or caste of Nepal. 

1 should like to point out that there is a group among 
outcastes also, who play on the Kaha at funerals. There are 
thus two such sections following this occupation, one among 
pure Newars, the other among the degraded group. What are 
the other differences between the two is not known and 
nothing can therefore be said about them. 

Of the extra sections of the Jyapoos in Hodgson’s list, 
the Koenaso and Jewanaiie are merely ordinary cultivators ; 
similar to them are the Booshee or Pamee who add to this 
work, the ruder and simpler work of collecting firewood. All 
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these three sections may therefore be considered as ordinary 

'^^^^TL*^Cheot*are not men tionecl anywhere else, and Hodgson 
himself does not explain what precise duties they perform, and 
ftn- what deities. In the absence of further intormation, thi.s 
statement of Hodgson cannot be accepted. There may of 
course lie a class of J yapoos who are grooms. ^ 

The Mooshaka are also not described anywhere else, but 
thev are mere torchbearers. As no real distinction is shown 
from other Jyapoos, it may be conceded that some J yapoos 
specially follow this occupation. This kind ot menial s^ work 
for the' gods of the Xewars is known from other examples, to 
be performed by Jyapoos (see also Jyapoo in App. It). 

The Ookoo Kumhais are potters specially working lor 
Matsyendranatha, and enjoying a grant of land m 
Such'a practice is common to the great temples of India and as 
there is no real distinction from Jyapoos, there is no grounc 
for criticism. The large amount of details given favours the 

view that Hodg.son’s statement is correct. 

The Soa section is said to follow the occupation ot cooks 
to Matsvcmdranatha and also certain menial offices connected 
with it.' It is not very unusual in India to have priests and 
cooks to a deity belonging to different raiiks and castes ; anc 
low castes are sometimes associated with the Brahmans, in 
worship ' This statement in itself therefore presents nothing 
startlingly uncommon, but in the absence of corroboration it ■ 
is best to assume that the Soa are merely one ot several se^- 
* tions of Jyapoos who serve in the capacity ot menials, m the 

worship of Matsyendranatha. 

One fact should however be noted about all these sections, 
that all the divisions of Jyapoos definitely connected with the 
worship or service of Matsyendranatha, belong to that group of 
them which claims a mixed Banra ancestry. 

The different accounts of outcastes now remain to be 
discussed. Before proceeding to it, a slightly misleading expres- 
sion of Hodgson should be explained. The curious intro- 
ductory sentence of Hodgson in connection with the artisans 
does not at all mean that they are outcastes He has smnply 
put down alternative translations of the word Ehlhureeah. 

The two renderings given make this quite clear. Ine 
mention of outcastes from whom water is not taken occurs 
immediately after this group in the manuscript, and dispels 
all doubt on this point.* The anomalous phrnse remains m 

1 The case of the Daitas in the temple of Jagannath at Purns a good 
illustration of this. They are believed to 

of course be claimed to be a parallel. O. R. 1901, Bengal, p. 4 > . - 

i do^ pot of coarse ootitradfcitThh statement made m connection with the 

: ^^*”*The list of outcastes, "in- IpSi^^say on '>,Law and Legal Practice’ 
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, tlie, maiiuscript :, probably 'because ' it .-was not corrected later 
by, Hodgson. Besides, Hodgson ' has- .used ■ tbe ■ word outcaste 
else where ill a somewhat loose way to denote castes of low social 
status. ' It . does not necessarily mean , impure. In his essay 
■on the .geograpliy. of tte Himala.ya,-^ .he mentions, the ‘‘ helot 
craftsmen” .of the mountains, of ■ Nepal and of the, valley ,' of 
'Nepal, whom he describes as ' being- ‘.‘ degraded to the extent 
of : being outcastes.” The craftsmen' of the valley include' the 
following oasfces'.^ 

I, , : ,,Po..' . ,.. 2 . Euiuy Nay. . '4. ■ Chaniakhala., 5.' '- Dong 
or Jugi. 6. Kou. 7. Dhusl (metallurgist). 8. Iwa. 9. Bali 
(agriculturist). 10. Non. , 11. ■,Euma. ,12.. S.aiigat. 13. Tatti. 
14 Gatlia. 15. Sawo (bleede.rs.’' and ■ suppliers of leeches). 
16. Cliliipi. 17. Sikami, 18. Dakami {house-builders), and 
19. Lohong Kami, 

It is evident that this is not a list of outcastes of Nepal 
at all. it merely gives a composite list of outcastes and the 
artisans who occupy a lower status than the other castes like 
Vaisya or Ksatriya or the cultivating Jyapoos, If his note 
on the same subject in another essay is eonsiil ted, it is found 
tl)at tins expression with him does not necessaril^v mean im- 
purity Thus he , proceeds.’ in, ., a', note, -on 'artisans ., , when , we 
"consider' the indispensableness' of these, craftsmen it is rema'rk- 
able that they .should have'.' continued ■ to the present day in 
a Iielot or outcaste condition not only among Aria us ( = Aryans) 
but even among the non-Arians.” The craftsmen referred 
to are however certainly not helots in tlie plains, nor are 
they outcastes, except a few. Even these do not fall within 
the real untouchable castes, but as thej^ are impure, this point 
is not important. 

I shall now proceed to the discussion of outcastes proper. 
These are said by the Gubhaju to have all become Sivamargis 
But as they were always heterodox, and never seem to 
have had Baiiras as priest, and were served either by caste 
elders or by other low caste men (see App. E where details 
are given in connection with the historical list of Hodgson), 
this means very little. Even now when counted as Siva- 
margis, their priests cannot be high caste or pure Brahmans. 


settles t>hi« undoubtedly, but as this table may be based onJayasthiti 
Malla’s code, and as the value of the manuscript as a source of infor- 
mation on Nepal is in any case vitiated by such a glaring error, the 
above justification is necessary to prove that it is not really a mistake. 

! Essays on the Languages, etc., ibid-, part IT, p. 18, 

Tile occupations of all the castes are given in tbe table furnished 
in the essay. As however must of the castes are described in tbe table 
at the end of this appendix and follow the same occupations as in this 
list, only those which differ or do not occur in the table are given here. 

Miscelianeoua 'Essays, .Vpl. Tj.'.p. 120, footnote. On the Kooch, 
Bodo and Dhinial tribes. 
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When Buddhists held their own, this group, _ standing out- 
side all recognised classes, gave their nominal adherence to 
Buddhism. Now that Hinduism is In power, the name has 

changed. This seems to be what has happened. ^ , 

All the outcastes found in Oldfield’s list are found m that 
of Earle, except the Dhanwi. This caste has, however, been 
already discussed under Dooyn, when treating of the third 
o-rade of Bauddhamargis. In his manuscript Hodgson omits 
the Sangar and the Dhunt. But the latter are described 
as Dong or Dung by Earle, and there is no difference m 
occupation between them and the Jugi musicians. In the 
list of outcastes given by Hodgson in his essay on the 
geography of the Himalaya the two names are tieated as 
synonymous. In the list given in his article on the Liw of 
Nepal, however, he mentions both. Jug i as well as the Dung 
or Duni, but no occupation is given. The two castes are 
probably the same, although this is not absolutely certain.^ ^ 

The Sangar has already been discussed, and Oldfield 
is accurate in this matter. 

Hamilton gives some of the castes correctly, others wrongly 
dragging in members of other classe.s. The Salmi, Chliipi, 
and Kow have already been di.scussed. As the Tepai have 
no description attached to them and do not occur in any other 
list of outcastes, attempts at guessing what caste is meant, are 
unnecessary. The Kusulia, Kasai and Puria have been given 
more or less correctly hut the Chamkals are wrongly desoiibed 
as leather-workers. Their occupation has been confused with 
that of Kulus, while their own occupation i.s given to the Bala, 
who do not appear in any other list as such. It is quite 
possible that this word is merely a synonym of Ohamkaliak. 

It may be /noted that except the Jugi musicians, all 
the other professions are dirty, degrading or involve little 
skill or progress in arts. 
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10- Yimgwar .. j Makers of the car of Matsyendra- ; 7. Yimgwnr .. .. ; To tie the wheels and other parts of 
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' j j cots with canes, cnltivata, ©to. 




I lo. J^oenaso .. Cmtivators and porters. 

I 16- Jewanalee .. Cultivators and porters. 
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Kulu .. i Leather workers. Coolloo .. | JBasket makers and leather Kuki .. j Drummers and 

“ I " i j workers. Tribal elders curriers. 

I j j are their priests. 
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Appendix E. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, Jayasthiti 
Malla, the King of Nepal invited pandits from the plains of 
India and had a treatise on the caste system of Nepal drawn up. 
This list is quoted by Levi in his work on NepaP and also 
by Hodgson in his manuscript.’^ For the sake of comparison, 
the two lists have been put side by side. Hodgson’s list 
started, according to his introductory sentence, from^ the 
vilest castes, ascending to the highest. The order has been 
reversed for convenience, but no displacements have been made 
except in the case of one caste, the Kasa or bell-metal workers, 
who were described by him immediately after the Vajra 
Acharya, and before the PithacharJ. The order of Levi s 
arrangement has been changed to make comparison poswsibie 
but the numberings show the order in which the castes came 
in the table. The numbers do not generally agree with those 
given in Levi’s book, as I have left out the twenty -one castes, 
of which no description of occupation is given. It is evident 
that they cannot be of any use in such a table. It should be 
remembered that Levi gives the Sanskrit terms for the castes, 
while Hodgson’s terms are mostly Newari and sometimes 

Parbatiya. X, t' • 

In addition to the castes given in the list proper, Levi 
furnishes information about other castes. According to him, 
the Brahmans from the plains who drew up the rules, admitted 
that the Bandyas of Nepal were the true descendants of 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas, converted by Buddha Krakuc- 
chandain the Tret^ Yuga. Evils of the times and Sahkara- 
charya’s compulsion had led to their abandoning the celibate 
life and taking to family life and secular pursuits. But 
they were honoured none the less by the four Varnas. Hence 
they were recognised as Brahmans and Ksatriyas according to 
their descent, but as they were held to be all of one class 
like Sannyasis, they were not formed into subdivisions. 

The population was divided into sixty-four castes, of 
which forty- three have been ^ven and twenty -one omitted for 

reasons stated* . 

In addition, there was a large group of Jllegiti mate pro- 
geny of the Brahmans of the plains who had fallen willing 
victims to the charms of the women of Nepal. The popula- 
tion while it respected;;! and welcomed Brahmans, were not 
at all disposed to accept a degraded position for these children 
of irregular union.; IhThe Brahmans had solved the difficulty 


i JL6vi: jma., page, s©q. , • -i 

55 Hodgson: “Army, Law, Institutions.'' He gives another similar 
list of castes under the title **,BfUles df caste by Raja Vishnu Mull. 
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by forming them into a group, calling it Jaisi,' a more or. less 
iiidetemimate class wiiich aspired to rise to the rank even 
of Bandjms. But as soon as these latter were recognised as 
Brah mans, the pretension of the Jaisis had to be disallowed. 
Tbejywere then divided into four seotions,. Acharya, Daivajha. 
Vaidya, Srestha, according to the position of their mothers 
in Newar social organisations. The Jaisi xicharyas born of 
a^mother of the Acharya class fulfilled the function of 
Acharya for the group of Jaisis. The Jaisi Daivajfias became 
their astrologers, while the Srestlias represented the Ksatriyas 
in this particular community. The J aisi Acharyas were further 
subdivided , in to three classes, and the Baivajiias into four, 
while the Sresthas had a large number of divisions. The 
ten upper classes of Sresthas and all Acharyas and JDaivajhas 
were allowed to wear the sacred thread. The distinction 
made in the case of Sresthas was due to the fact that the^" 
followed diverse occupations of which some are respectable, 
others not particulariy so. Further, the practice of medicine 
u^as reserved for Jaisis, those who followed it being grouped 
into one caste, which had four subdivisions. 

The peasants, Jyapus or Jaffus, who form half theindige- 
iious. populations of Nepal were ranked as Sudras and divided 
into 32 classes. The Kumhals or potters, formed four other 
divisions of the same class, while the Podhyas comprehended 
all vile ocGupations in their professional duties. This last 
group and the Charmakara and the Rajaka are impure in that 
their w^ate^ cannot be taken. In the seventeenth century, 
however, Laksmi Narasimha Malla of Kathmandu, as a reward 
for services, done to him, raised the last mentioned caste to the 
status of purity. 

I shall now compare the two lists. It has already been 
pointed out that there are twenty-one castes in Levi’s list 
of which no description is available ; consequently no objec- 
tion can validly be brought that a caste which occurs in 
Hodgson’s list does not find place in Levi’s table. This 
point has to be left indeterminate. The only w^ay of compari- 
son is to see how far the available description of Levi’s list 
agrees with that of Hodgson. 

The similar castes have, as far as ];)ossible been put side 
by side, and bring out the close agreement strikingly. Thirty- 
three castes out of forty -three have parallels in Hodgson’s 
table, and the four castes mentioned later, are also found 
there. Apparent differences, as in the case of Bandyas of 
different kinds, disappear, if the account given of Bandyas 
in Appendix B is read in this connection. In some cases, 
as for the group of courtiers and counsellors, the whole group 
finds a parallel in one or more castes, as in the Amatya and 
courtiers of illegitimate royal birth in Hodgson’s list. Some- 
times the description in Hodgson’s list enables us to sepa- 
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rate the classes and classify them properly, as^ the xliferent 
Br^hmanieal IchSryas, some of whom correspond to Aoharyas 
and others are (8, 9, 10), probably comiected with Jaisis. 
Generally, however, the absence of details m Levi's list makes 
closer identification impossible. Gf the two wood-workeis, 
the one mentioned as carpenter in both lists have been 
ponated leaving the Darukara and langkarmi, who have 
tS; beTplaced side by side. Similarly 1 have prt. 
but more arbitrarily, the two weaver cartes, one beside^ ti ^ 
pure Tatti and the other lower down, according to then 
position in the list, which although not made clear, has some 
bearing as regards their place in the hierarchy. Loth the. 
weaver castes, however, are marked with queries, showing that 

Levi is not sure of their profession. . r - ■>- 

Of the castes of which the occupatio.n is given m .Levi s ■ . 

list but which do not occur in Hodgson’s table, three are 
marked with notes of interrogation, and being speculations, 
may be left out. The Silpikara or artisans pure and simple 
may also he left out, as by itself it is a _ term for a group 
of castes, not a single caste name. The omission of the singer 
and actor is not serious as also of the regulator of weights anc 
measures The absence of plasterers and ivory-turners are 
the only important exceptions. It is quite possible, however, 
that Hodgson or his informant may have considered them 
equivalent to one of the numerous groups of carpenters and 

masons, and thus left them out. 

In spite of these discrepancies the general agreement is 
remarkably good, and as Hodgson had about as much facility 
to examine documents and people (and perhaps niore) as 
L^vi, his list mav be accepted as fairly accurate. 
importance of the lists is, however, in the light which they 
throw oil the condition of the Newars, before the recent dis- 
turbances. It has become apparent from the discussions in 
the previous appendices that most of the arts were formerly 
practised by Buddhist Newars and are even now largely so. 
Some striking exceptions have already been discussed, ilie 
evidence of these historical lists, so far as they go, cannot 
be said to run counter tp this conclusion, hor although 
ostensibly a classificaticta'i of Hindu castes, the table ot 
Jayasthiti Malta is really epwpoaite- Bandyas become Brah- 
mans, Jyapus are: Siidrw ’and- ^ on. As no Buddhist rule 
or religious revival is knbwn to have occurred in Nepal after 
this time, it is evident that the present Buddhists must have 
existed then as nOWMb'Sotfi© extent at least. To judge ‘5°™ 
the gradual decline of iBuddhism with the passage of time, 
i BuddHisttf tvas thqn . probably - stronger than now. Hence 
' LiVi’s' list cannot bo cobsidei^d tos that of Hindus solely. As 
i iini tlie Vse of Earle’s .list: the composite nature ot 

I the . 1st is merely, known, but ., in it- The other 
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list, tliafc of, Hodgsoii supplies the data on this point. The 
diSe rent castes are described and their priests indicated. 
There are other details, some of which I have given, omitting 
others which are . not directly connected with their position 
in the social hierarchy. If these data are accepted as correct 
in the sense of being derived from reliable sourceSj^ the 
historical lists fit in: very well with tlie conclusions ai'rived 
a4 from present day conditions., 

; The castes that have Brahma!'! priests alone, ai'e the 
roj'al ’aiid warrior castes, court officials, scribes, ' asbrolosers, 
the different Acharyas who are a kind of priests or local deities, 
and two artisan castes— the' cowherds and the weavers who' 
make tlie sacred thread and clothes for idfds. 

The Hindu weave.rs are evidently from the!!* occupation a 
very special group and althoiigh not mentioned in any o! tiic 
lists given for the present state of castes, may exist rus temple' 
menials at least For clothes of idols cannot come from the 
makers of grave clothes who are mentioned both in the 
historical as well as modern lists. Beside these, there are no 
other weavers in Nepal, all the spinning and weavijig neces- 
sary for household needs having been perfornierl up Hil now at 
least, by, Newari women.'^ 

The cowherds have already been discussed in the preced- 
ing Appendix, and it has been shown that they are a Hindu 
caste. Hence if we now proceed to compare the list of Hindus 
here obtained with that of the existing Hindu castes, meaning 
by Hindu, in both eases castes which have only Brahmans 
as priests and are not heterodox— the resemblance is very 
striking, and close. The two apparent discrepancies merely 
tend to support the, agreement.- ' ■ 

I do not at all wish to emphasise the information obtained 
from these two lists, as it is not possible to subject them to a 
good test It is however quite clear that no argument can 
be drawn from them against the conclusions of the preceding 
Appendices. Whatever their real value may turnout to be, 
they support those mferences very closely. This is all 1 wish 
to draw attention to in these lists 

I shall add to this appendix some Chinese accounts of 
Nepal (which have been quoted by Levi) for completeness. 


1 There is no data to go by on which to examine the two lists criti- 
cally by themselves, about their sources, etc. Wo have only the reliabi- 
lity of the observers to depend upon. 

Note on the state of Arts of Cotton spinning^ weaving^ printing^ and 
dyeing in Nepal: by Dr, A. Campbell, Api’il 1S36, p. 219, et seq. 

How universal spinning and weaving is in Nepal may be judged 
from the fact that every Newar parent has to present his newly married 
daughter with a yeati (Newari spinning wheel) and keko (New ari seed 
separator) in addition to her dowry. CampbelFs description of the yean 
and Iceko leaves no doubt that they are the same instruments as spinning 
wheel and seed separator of the plains of India, 
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, ^ The first Ciiiiiese traveller- who mentions Nepal, is, Hioiien 
Tsang who visited the countries of the West in 629-44 A . IX He 
however did not visit Nepal in person ■ and his account is rightly 
held by Levi to reflect the prejudice oi; the plaiiisineii against 
. the ' inonntameers. According to him, the country,- is , very 
suitable for' cultivation of grain and abounds in fruits and 
flow'ers ; copper is mined and exported and ^ used as currency. 
The people are treacherons/cruel and ignorant of any literary 
knowledge but clever in the arts. 

Much greater information is available from the mentions 
of Nepal in the annals of the Tang d.ynasty. LcHd considers 
that the lost accounts of Wang Hiuen Tse, who came to Nepal 
.at about the time of Hioueii Tsang’s departure from India, 
•supplied the greater part of the materials. In any case the 
description evidently refers to the time of Narendra Deva of 
Nepal who was reigning when Wang Hiuen Tse visited the 
country. 

According to the annals, the people shave their heads to 
the level of their eyebrows ; they pierce their ears, wearing 
tubes of bamboo or horn of oxen, and it is a mark of beauty 
to have ears falling to the shoulders. Ail their utensils (and 
implements) ^ are of copper, which is also used as currency. 
Traders, shopkeepers and itinerant dealers are numerous, but 
cultivators are scarce, as they do not know how to work with 
oxen. Their houses are of wood and the walls sculptured and 
painted. They are fond of dramatic representations and of 
playing the trumpet and tambourine. They are also clever at 
forecasting destinies and in natural philosophy, as also at 
drawing up almanacs. They worship five celestial deities, 
sculpturing their images in stone. 

Then follows a description of the magnificence of the King, 
wearing pearls and precious stones and the palace with its 
seven-storied copper-roofed tower and its columns, balustrades 
and beams all inlaid with gems and precious stones/^ 

It is therefore evident that as early as the seventh century, 
the people of Nepal were skilful workers of stone, wood and 
copper and had attained excellence in other departments also. 
As regards the statement about cultivation, I take it in the 
sense of plough- cultivation with the help of bullocks, which 
seems to be the meaning from the context. It would be inter- 
esting to know the exact connotation of the Chinese ideograph 
translated by cultivation ” in French. 


^ Tons leurs utensils sorife faifcs de cuivre. 

2 Bylvain L4vi in Journal Asiatique, 1894, Part II, pp. 65 -67. Quoted 
also in his te Nepal, VoX I, pp. 16S-6. 

' The actual writing down of these details in their present form dates 
about three centuries after 15'arOndradeva, but as pointed out the materials 
are believed to have been mainly gathered from th© lost account of Wang 

-Btiiien Tse. ’ '' ' 
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at present. At present Hajjams 
shave and pare their finger nails, 
while the Kassais cut the toe nails. 
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IS. Lepika* . Plasterer. 





